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‘THE TRACER OF LOST PERSONS 
NOLENS VOLENS 


By 
@ 


URING his year first of wedded 

|) bliss, Gatewood cut. the 

club. When Kerns wanted 

to see him, he had to call 

like other people, or, like other people, 
accept Mrs. Gatewood’s invitations. 

“Why,” said Gatewood scornfully, 
‘should I, thirty-four years of age 
and safely married, go to a club? 
Why should I, at my age, idle with 
a lot of idlers and listen to stuffy. 
stories from stuffier individuals ? Do 
you think that stale tobacco smoke, 
and the idiotically reiterated click of 
billiard-balls, and the vacant stare of 
the fashionably’ brainless, and the 
meaningless exchange of banalities 
with the intellectually aimless, have 
any attractions for me?” 

Mrs. Gatewood raised her pretty 
eyes in silence; Kerns returned her 
amused gaze rather blankly. 

“Clubs!” sniffed Gatewood. 
‘What are clubs but pretexts for 
wasting time ? What mental, what 
spiritual stimulus can a man expect to 
findinaclub? Why, Kerns, when I 
look back a year and think wiat I 
was, and when [ look at you and 
think what you still are 

‘* John,” said Mrs. Gatewood softly. 

‘“Oh, he knows it!” insisted her 
husband, “‘ don’t you, Tommy ? You 

Copyrighthy Robert W. 
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know the sort of life you’re leading, 
don’t you ? You know what a miser- 
able, aimless, selfish, unambitious, 
pitiable existence an unmarried man 
leads who lives at his club, don’t 
you ? 99 

“Certainly,” said Kerns, blinking 
into the smiling gaze of Mrs. Gate- 
wood. 

* Then why don’t you marry ?” 

But Kerns had risen and was mak- 
ing his adieux with cheerful decision ; 
and Mrs. Gatewood was laughing as 
she gave him her slender hand. 

“Now I know a girl ”” began 
Gatewood; but his wife was still 
speaking to Kerns, so he circled round 
them, politely suppressing the excite- 


3 


- ment of a sudden idea struggling for 


utterance. 

Mrs. Gatewood was saying: “‘I do 
wish John would go to his clubs occa- 
sionally. Because a man is married is 
no reason for losing touch with his 
clubs be 

‘““ T know a girl,”’ broke in Gatewood 
excitedly, laying his arm on Kerns’ 
to detain him; but Kerns slid side- 
ways through the door with a smile 
so non-committal that Mrs. Gatewood 
laughed again and, linking her arm 
in her husband’s, faced partly toward 
him. This manceuvre,and the slightest 


the United States 


of America, le; 
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pressure of her shoulder, obliged 
her husband to begin a turning move- 
ment, so that Kerns might reasonably 
make his escape in the middle of 
Gatewood’s sentence, which he did 
with circumspect agility. 

““T—I know a > began Gate- 
wood desperately, twisting his head 
over his shoulder, only to hear the 
deadened patter of his friend’s feet 
over the stair carpet and the subdued 
clang of the front door. 

“Isn’t it extraordinary ?” he said 
to his wife. ‘* I’ve been trying to tell 
Tommy every time he comes here 
about a girl I know—just the very 
girl he ought to marry; and some- 
thing prevents him from listening 
every time.” 

The attractive young matron beside 
him turned her face so that her eyes 
were directly in line with his. 

‘‘Did you ever know any people 
named Manners ?”’ she asked. 

“No. Why?” 

“You never knew a girl named 
Marjorie Manners, did you, John ? ” 

““No. What about her ? ” 

** You never heard Mr. Kerns speak 
of her, did you, dear?” 

“No, never. Tommy doesn’t talk 
about girls.”’ 

‘“ You never heard him speak of a 
Mrs. Stanley ? ”’ 

‘“Never. Who are these two 


women ? ”’ 


‘“‘ One and the same, dear. Marjorie | 


Manners married a man named Stan- 
ley six years ago. Do you happen 
to recollect that Mr. Kerns took a 
holiday in England six years ago ? ”’ 

‘Yes. What of it?” 

‘“‘He crossed to Southampton with 
Marjorie and her mother. He didn’t 
know she was going over to be mar- 
ried, and she didn’t tell him. She 
wrote to me about it, though. I was 
in school at Farmington ; she left 
school to marry—a mere child of 
cighteen, undeveloped for her age, 


_ spindle-legged 


thin, with pipe-stem arms and neck, 
red hair, a very sweet full-lipped 
mouth, and grey eyes that were too 
big for her face.” 

“Well,” said Gatewood, with a 
short laugh, ‘““what about it? You 
don’t think Kerns fell in love with 
an insect of that genus, do you ?”’ 

** Yes, I do,’ smiled Mrs. Gatewood. 

““ Nonsense. Besides, what of it ? 
She’s married, you say.” 

“Her husband died at Ladysmith. 
She has never re-married.”’ 

“Oh!” said Gatewood pityingly. 
‘“ Do you suppose that Tommy Kerns 
has been nursing a blighted affection 
all these years without ever giving 
me an inkling? Men don’t do 
that ; they don’t curl up and blight. 
Besides, men don’t take any stock in 
big-eyed, flat-chested, red-headed 
pipe-stems. Why do you think that 
Kerns ever cared for her ? ”’ 

** I know he did.” 

‘* How do you know it ?” 

‘From Marjorie’s letters.”’ 

“The conceited kid! Well, cf all 
insufferable nerve ! A man lke Kerns 
—a man—one of the finest charac- 
ters—a practically faultless specimen 
of manhood! And a red-headed, 
Oh, fizz ! Dearest, 
men don’t worship a cage of bones 
with an eighteen-year-old soul in it— 
like a nervous canary peeping out at 


‘the world!” 


‘She created a sensation in Eng. 
land,” observed his wife, smiling. 

“Oh, I dare say she might over 
there. But if you suppose for one 
moment that Tommy could even re- 
member a girl like that——” 

Mrs. Gatewood smiled again—the 
wise, sweet smile of a woman in whom 
her husband’s closest friend had con- 
fided. And after a moment or two 
the wise smile became more thought- 
ful and less assured; for that very 
day the Tracer of Lost Persons had 
called on her to inquire about a Mrs. 
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Stanley—a new client of his who had 
recently bought a town house in East 
Eighty-third Street, and a country- 
house on Long Island, and who had 
applied to him to find her fugitive 
butler and a pint or two of family 
jewels. And after her talk with the 
Tracer of -Lost Persons, Mrs. Gate- 
wood knew that her favourite among 


all her hugband’s friends, Mr. Kerns, | 


would never of his own volition go 
near that same Marjorie Manners who 
had flirted with him to the very _peri- 
lous verge before she told him why 
she was going to England—and who, 
now a widow, had returned with her 
five-year-old daughter to dwell once 
more in the city of her ancestors. 

Kerns had said very simply : “ She 
has spoiled all women for me—all 
except you, Mrs. Gatewood. And if 
Jack hadn’t married you a 

‘“*T understand, Mr. Kerns. 
awfully sorry.” 

‘* Don’t feel sorry ; only, if you can, 
call Jack off. He’s been perfectly 
possessed to marry me to somebody 
ever since he married you. And if I 
told him why I don’t care to consider 
the matter he wouldn’t believe me— 
he’d spend his life in trying to bring 
me round. Besides, I couldn’t tell 
him about—Marjorie. And nothing 
on earth could induce me to look at 
her again. . ... You say she is now 
a widow ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Kerns, and very beau- 
tiful.””” 

“Never again,’ muttered Kerns. 
‘* Never! She wasn’t beautiful when 
I asked her to marry me, and I don’t 
want to know what she looks like. 
I’m glad she has changed so I wouldn’t 
recognize her, for that means the end 
of it all—the final elimination of the 
girl I remember on the ship. .. . It 
was probably a sort of infatuation, 
wasn’t it, Mrs. Gatewood? A few 
days on shipboard and—and I asked 
her to marry me! . . , I don’t blame 


I’m 


he does. 


her, after all, for letting me dangle. 
It was an excellent opportunity -for 
her to study-a species of idiot. She 
was justified and I am satisfied. 
Only, do call Jack off with a hint or 
two.” 

‘I shall try,” said Mrs. Gatewood 
thoughtfully—for already every fibre 
of her femininity was aroused in 
behalf of these two estranged young 
people whom Providence certainly 
had not meant to put asunder. 


‘“ Nothing,” said Gatewood firmly, 
““can make me believe that Kerns 
ought not to marry somebody ; and 
I’m never going to let up on him until 
I could fix him for life if I 
called in the Tracer tohelp me. Isn’t 
it extraordinary how Kerns has kept 
out of it all these years ? ”’ 

The attractive girl beside him 
turned her face once more so that her 
clear eyes were directly in hne with 
his. 

“It is extraordinary,” she said 
seriously. “I think you ought to 
drop in at the club some day and bully 
him.” 

“IT don’t want to go to the club,” 
said the infatuated man. 

“Why, dear ?”’ 

He looked straight at her and she 
flushed prettily, and a tint of colour 
touched his own face. Which was 
very nice of him. So she didn’t say 
what she was going to say—that it 
would be perhaps better for them 
both if he practised on her an artistic 
absence now and then. Younger in 
years, she was more mature than he. 
But she was too much in love with 
him to salt their ambrosia with 
common-sense, or suggest economy 
in their use of the nectar bottle. 

However, the gods attend to that, 
and she knew they would. So one 
balmy evening late in May, when the 
new moon’s ghost floated through the 
upper haze, and the first faint scent 
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of the young summer freshened the 
foliage in square and park, Kerns, 
- stopping at the club for a moment, 
found Gatewood seated at the same 
window they both were wont to haunt 
in earlier and more flippant days. 

‘Are you dining here ?” inquired 
Kerns, pushing the electric: button 
with enthusiasm. “It’s the first 
glimmer of common-sense you’ve be- 
trayed since you’ve been married ! ”’ 

“Dining here!”’ repeated Gate- 
wood.’ “I should hope not! I am 
just going home ‘“ 

‘Oh, youre thoroughly cowed,” 
commented Kerns; “every married 
man you meet at a club is just going 
home.” 
the button, nevertheless. 

Gatewood leaned back in his chair 
and gazed about him, nose in the air. 
“What a life!” he observed vir- 
tuously. “It’s all I can do to stand 
it for ten minutes. You're here for 
the evening, I suppose ?”’ he added 
pityingly. 

“No,” said Kerns, “ I’m going up- 
town to Lec’s house to get my dressing 
case. His people are out of town, 
and he is at Seabright, and he let me 
camp there until the workmen finish 
my rooms upstairs. I’m to lock up 
the house and send the key to the 
Burglar Alarm Company to-night. 
Then I go to Boston on the 12.10. 
Want to come ?” 

‘*To Boston! What for ?” 

“Contracts! We can go out to 
Cambridge when I’ve finished my 
business.” 

‘“Can’t you recover from being an 
undergraduate ?”’ asked ' Gatewood 
disgusted. - 

Well—is there anything the 
matter with a man getting a little 
amusement in life ?’’ asked Kerns. 

‘Amusement ? You don’t know 
how to amuse yourself. You don’t 
know how to be happy. Here you 
sit, day after day, swallowing Mar- 


But he continued to push_ 


tinis——"’ He paused to finish his 
own, then resumed: “ Here you wit, 


day atter day, intellectually stultified, 


unemotionally ignorant of the higher 
and better life x 
“No, I don’t. DT’ve a book up- 
stairs that tells all about that. I 
read it when I have hold-overs - 
‘“ Kerns, I wish to speak seriously. 


‘T’ve had it on my mind ever since I 
‘married. May I speak frankly ? ” 


“Well, when I come back from 
Boston——”’ 

“Because I know a girl,” inter- 
rupted Gatewood. “Wait a mo- 
ment, Tommy ! ’’—as Kerns rose and 
sauntered toward the door—*“‘ you’ve 
plenty of time to catch your train and 
be civil, too! I mean to tell you’ 
about that girl, if you'll listen.” 

Kerns halted and turned upon his 
friend a pair of eyes unwinking in 
their placid intelligence. 

‘“ T was going to say that I know a 
girl,” continued Gatewood, “‘ who is 
just the sort of girl you e 

““No, she isn’t!” said Kerns, 
wheeling to resume his progress to- 
ward the cloakroom. 

6¢ Tom ! 29 

Kerns halted. 

‘**You’re a fine specimen 


com- 


'°? 
e 


-mented Gatewood scornfully ; ‘* you 


spent the best years of your life in 


persuading me to get married, and 


the first time I try to do the same for 
you you refuse to listen.” 
‘* I know it,’”? admitted Kerns, un- 


ashamed; “I’m shy, so I'll say 
good-night ” 

‘Come back,” said Gatewood 
coldly. 


>? 


‘But my dressing-case—— 

* You left it at the Lees’, didn’t 
you? Well, you’ve time enough to 
go there, get it, catch your train, and 
listen to me, too. Look here, Kerns, 
have you any of the elements of de- 
cency about you ? ” 

“No,” said Kerns, “not a single 


: “ONLY TO HEAR THE DEADENED PATTER OF HIS FRIEND'S FEET OVER THE STAIR-CARPET.” 
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element.” He seated himself de- 
fiantly in the club window facing 
Gatewood ; he settled his new straw 
hat more comfortably on his head, 
and, leaning forward, balancing his 
Malacca stick across his knees, gazed 
at Gatewood with composure. 

“Be quick,” he said pleasantly ; 
“I’m going in less than three minutes.” 
He pushed the electric knob as an 
afterthought, and when the gilt but- 
tons of the club servant glimmered 
through the dusk: ‘“ Two more,” he 
explained briskly. After a few mo- 
ments’ silence, broken by the tinkle 
of ice in thin glassware, Gatewood 
leaned forward, menacing his fnend 
with an impressive forefinger : 

‘**Did you or didn’t you once tell 
me that a decent citizen euent to 
marry ?” 

‘*T did, my friend.” 

‘* Did I or didn’t I do it ?”’ 

“In the words of the _ classic, 
you’ve done it,’’ admitted Kerns. 

‘Was I or wasn’t I going to the 
devil before I had the sense to 
marry ?”’ persisted Gatewood. 

‘You almost went there ere I 
appeared and saved you,” said Kerns 
with enthusiasm. 

“Then why shouldn't you marry 
and let me save you ?” 

“But I’m not going to the bow- 
wows. I’m a_ proper citizen. I 
awake in the rosy dawn with a song 
on my lips; I whistle rag-time as I 
button my collar; I warble a few 
vagrant notes as I part my sparse 
hair; I’m not murderous before 
breakfast ; I go singing, to my daily 
toil ; I fish-for fat contracts in Georgia 
marble ; I return immersed in a holy 
calm and the evening paper. I offer 
myself a cocktail ; I bow and accept ; 
I dress for dinner with the aid of a 


rascally valet, but—do I swear at 


him ? No,my friend ; I say,‘ Henry, 
I have known far worse scoundrels 
than you. Thank you for filling up 


my bay-rum with water. Bless you 
for wearing my imported hosiery! I 
deeply regret that my new shirts do 
not fit you, Henry!’ And my smile 
is a benediction upon that wayward 
scullion. Then, my friend, why, why 
do you desire to offer me up upon the 
altar of unrest ? What is a wife to 
me or I to any wife ? ” 

““ Because,”” said Gatewood, irri- 
tated, ‘I’m happy and I want you to 
be—you great, hulking, self-satisfied 
symbol of supreme self-centred sel- © 
fishness 

“Oh, splash!” said Kerns feebly. 

. Yes, you are. What do you do 
all day : >” Grub for money and study 
how to make life agreeable to your- 
self! Every minute of the day you 
are occupied in having a good time. 
You’ve admitted it! You wake up 
singing like a fool canary ; you wear 
imported hosiery ; you’ve made a soft 
warm wallow for yourself at this club 
and here you bask your life away, 
waddling to nail contracts and cut 
coupons, and uptown to dinners and 
theatres, only to return and sprawl 
here in luxury without one single 
thought for posterity. I’ve a good 
mind,” said Gatewood indignantly, 
“to put the Tracer of Lost Persons 
on your trail. He’d rope you and tie 
you in record time !”’ 

Kerns’ smile was a provocation. 

“Pil do it!” added ‘Gatewood 
losing his temper. 

** Seriously,” inquired Kerns, de- 
lighted, “‘do you think your friend, 
Mr. Keen, could encompass my matri- 
mony against my better sense and the 
full enjoyment of my unimpaired 
mental faculties ? ” 

** Didn't he—fortunately for me !— 
force me into matrimony when I had 
never seen a‘woman I would look at 
twice ? Didn’t you put him up toit ? 
Very well, why can’t I put him on 
your trail then? Why can’t he dg 
the same for you?” 
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“Try it, dear friend,” retorted 
Kerns courteously. 

“Do you mean you give me full 
hberty to set him on you? 
haven’t a notion of what that man, 
Westrel Keen, can accomplish. You 
haven’t the shghtest idea of the 
machinery he controls with a delicacy 
absolutely faultless; with a per- 
fectly ternfying precision. Why, 
man, the Pinkerton system itself has 
become merely a detail in the immense 
complexity of the system which the 
Tracer of Lost Persons exercises over 
this entire continent. The urban 
police, the State constabuiary, the 
rural systems of -surveillance, the 
Secret Service, all municipal, pro- 
vincial, State, and National organiza- 
tions form but a few strands in the 
universal web he has woven. Custom 
officials, revenue officers, the militia, 
the army, the navy, the personnel of 
every city, form interdependent 
threads in the mesh he is master of ; 
and like a big beneficent spider he 
sits in the centre of bis web, able to 
tell by the slightest tremor of any 
thread exactly where to begin inves- 
tigations ! ” 

Flushed, earnest, a trifle out of 
breath with his own cloquence, Gate- 
wood waved his hand to indicate a 
Ciceronian period, adding, as Kerns’ 
incredulous smile broadened: ‘‘ Say 
splash again, and I'l) put soe at his 
merc 

. Slash ! dear friend,’ observed 
Kerns pleasantly. ‘‘Ifa man doesn’t 
want to marry, the army, the navy, 
and the great white Father at 
Washington can’t make him.” 

“T tell you I want to see you 
happy!” said Gatewood angrily. 

‘“Then gaze upon me. I’m it!” 


“You're not! You don’t know 
what happiness is.” 

‘**Don’t I? Well, then, I don’t 
miss it.” | 


* But if you've never had it, and 


You 


therefore don’t miss it, it’s time some- 


body found some real happiness for 
you. Kerns, I simply can’t see you 
missing so much happiness e 

“Why grieve ? ”’ 

Yes, I do grieve—in spite of your 
scepticism and your bantering atti- 
tude. See here, Tom; I’ve started 
about a thousand times to say that I 
knew a girl——” 

‘““Do you want to hear splash 
again ?” 

Gatewood grew red as he said: “I 
could easily lay your case before Mr. 
Keen and have you in love and 
married and happy whether you like 
it or not!” 

“If I were not going to Boston, 
Gatewood, I should enjoy your mis- 
guided efforts,’ returned Kerns 
blandly. 

* Your going to Boston makes no 
difference. The Tracer of Lost Per- 
sons doesn’t care where you go or what 
you do. If he starts in on your case, 
Tommy, you can’t escape.” 

**’You mean he can catch me now ? 
Here? At my own club? Or on 
the public highway? Or on the 
classic Boston train ? ”’ 

‘““He could. Yes, I firmly believe 
he could land you before you ever 
saw the Boston State House. I tell 
you, he works like lightning, Kerns. 
I know it; I am so absolutely con- 
vinced of it that I—I almost hesi- 
tate e 

“Don’t feel delicate about it,” 
iaughed Kerns; “ you may call him 
on the telephone while I go uptown 
and get my clothes. Perhaps I'll come 
back a blushing bridegroom; who 
knows ? ” 

** If you ll wait here, Pl call him 
up now,” said Gatewood grimly. 

““Oh, very well. Only [ left my 
dressing-case in Lee’s room, and it’s 
full ot samples of Georgia marble, and 
Ive got to get it to-the train.” 

** You’ve plenty of time. If you ll 
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wait until I talk to Mr. Keen, I'll dine 
witb you here. Will you?” 

‘*“ What ? Dine in this abandoned 
place with an outcast like me ? Dear 
friend, are you frivolous this lovely 
May evening ? ” 

“Til do it if you'll wait. And 
ll wager now that I'll have you 
in love and sprinting towards the 
altar before we mect again at this 
club.” 

“The terms of the wager, kind 
friend ?’’ drawled Kerns, delighted ; 
and he fished out a notebook kept for 
such transactions. 

‘“* Let me see,”’ reflected Gatewood ; 
‘you'll need a silver service when 
- you’re married. . . . Well, say, forks 
and spoons and things against an 1m- 
ported trap-gun—twelve-gauge, you 
know.” 

‘* Done ! Telephone to Mr. Keen.”’ 
And Kerns pushed the button with a 
jeering laugh, and ordered dinner tor 
two. 

Gatewood, in the telephone box, 
waitcd impatiently for Mr. Keen ; and 
after a few moments the Tracer of 


Lost Persons’ agrceable voice sounded’ 


in the receiver. 

“It’s about Mr. Kerns,” began 
Gatewood; “I want to see him 
happy, and the idiot won’t be. Now, 
Mr. Keen, you know what happiness 
you brought to me! You know what 
sort of an idle, meaningless life you 
saved me from? I want you to do 
the same for Kerns. I want to ask 
you to take up his case at once. 
Besides, I’ve a bet on it. Could you 
attend to it at once?” 

“ To-night ?” asked the ‘Tracer, 


? 


laughing. 
‘“Why—of course, that would be 
impossible. I suppose——”’ 


‘* My profession is to overcome the 
impossibility, Mr. Gatewood. Where 
is Mr. Kerns ? ” 

** Here, in this club, defying me and 
drinking cocktails. He won't get 


married and I want you to make him 
do it.” | 

“Where is he spending the éven- 
ing?” asked the Tracer, laughing 
again. 

**He’s been staying at the Dan- 
forth Lees’ in Ejighty-third Street 
until the workmen at the club finish 
putting new paper on his walls. The 
Lees are out of town. He left his 
dressing-case at their house, and 
he’s going up to get it and catch the 
12.10 train for Boston.” 

‘“ He goes from the Lenox Club to 
the residence of W. Danforth Lec, 
East Eighty-third Street, to get a 
dressing-case,” repeated the Tracer. 
“Is that correct >?” 

6 Yes.” 

‘‘ What is in the dressing-case ? ”’ 

““Samples of the new marble he’s 
quarrying in Georgia.” 

“Is it an old dressing-case ? Has 
it Mr. Kerns’ initials on it 2” 

“Hold the wire; I'll find out.” 

And Gatewood left the telephone 
and walked into the great lounging- 
room where Kerns sat smiling to 
himselt. 

‘’ All over, dear friend ? ”’ inquired 
Kerns, starting to rise. ‘I’ve 
Ordered a corking dinner.” 

“Wait!” returned Gatewood 
ominously. *“* What sort of a dress- 
ing-case Is the one youre going after ?”’ 

What sort? Oh, just an ordi- 
nary ” , 

“Is it old or new ? ” 

* Brand-new. Why?” 

‘“ Ts your name on it ?”’ 

“No; why ? Would that thicken 
the plot, dear friend? Or is the 
Tracer foiled, ha! ha!” | 

Gatewood turned on his heel, went 
back to the telephone and, carefully 
shutting the door of the box, took up 
the receiver. 

“It’s a new dressing-case, Mr. 
Keen,’ he said; ‘‘ no initials on it— 
just an ordinary case,” 


IT 


. “‘HE CROSSED TO SOUTHAMPTON WITH MARJORIE AND HER MOTHER.” 


‘© Mr. Lee’s residence is 38, East 
Eighty-third Street, between Madison 
and Fifth, I believe.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Gatewood. 

‘* And the family are out of town ?”’ 

“Yess 

**Isthereacaretaker there?” 

‘* No. Kerns merely camped there. 
When he leaves to-night he will send 
the key to the Burglar Alarm Com- 
pany.” 

‘Very well. 


Please hold the wire 
for a while.” 


For ten full minutes Gatewood sat 
gleefully bolding the receiver against 
his ear. His faith in Mr. Keen was 
naturally boundless ; be believed that 
whatever the Tracer attempted could 
not result in failure. He desired 
nothing so ardently as to see Kerns 
safely married. His own happiness 
may have been the motive power 
which had set him in action in behalf 
of his friend—that and a certain 
indefinable desire to practice a species 
of heavenly revenge, of grateful 
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retaliation upon’the prime mover and 
collaborateur if not the sole author of 
his own bliss. 


happy. 


“And I’m hanged if I don’t pay 


him off and make him happy, too!” 
muttered Gatewood. “ Does.he think 
I’m going to sit still and see him go 
gyrating about town with no respon- 
sibility, no moral check to. his evolu- 
tions, no wholesome home-duties to 
limit his acrobatics, no wife to clip his 
wings ? It’s time he had somebody 
to report to; time he assumed moral 
burdens and spiritual responsibilities. 
A man can find just as much enjoy- 
ment in life when he feels it his duty 
to account for his movements. I 
don’t care whether Kerns is compara- 
tively happy or not—there’s nothing 
either sacred or holy in that kind of 
happiness, and I’m not going to endure 
the sort of life he leads any longer ! ”’ 

Immersed in moral reflections, 1n- 
spired by affectionate obligations to 
inflict happiness upon Kerns, the 
minutes ‘passed very agreeably until 
the voice of the Tracer of Lost Per- 
sons sounded again: ‘“‘ Mr. Gate- 
wood ? ” 

‘*'Yes, I am here, Mr. Keen!” 

‘“Do you really think it best for 
Mr. Kerns to fall in love ? ”’ 

‘““T do, certainly!” replied Gate- 
wood, with emphasis. 

‘** Because,” continued the Tracer 
of Lost Persons, ‘‘ I see little chance 
for him to do otherwise if I take up 
this case. Fate itself, in the shape of 
a young lady, is already on the way 
here in a railroad train.” 

‘“Good ! Good !”’ exclaimed Gate- 
wood. “Don’t let him escape, Mr. 
Keen! I beg of you to take up his 
case ! I urge you most seriously to do 
so. Mr. Kerns is now exactly what 
I was a year ago—an utterly useless 
member of the community—a typical 
bachelor who lives at his clubs, shirk- 
ing the duties of an honest citizen.” 


Kerns had made him 
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“Exactly,” said the Tracer. ‘Do 
you insist that I take this case ? That 
I attempt to trace and find tor Mr. 
Kerns a sort of happiness he himself 
has never found ? ” 

‘* Timplore you to doit; Mr. Keen.”’ 

“Exactly. If I do—if I carry it out 
as it has been arranged—or rather as 
the ‘case seems to ‘have already ar- 
ranged itself, for it is rather a simple 
matter, I fancy—I do not see how 
Mr. Kerns can avoid experiencing a— 
ahem !—a tender sentiment for the 
very charming young lady whom I— 
and chance—have designed for him 
as a partner through life.” 

“Excellent ! Splendid !”’ shouted 
Gatewood through the telephone. 
‘*Can I do anything to aid you in 


this 2?” 


* Yes,”’ replied the Tracer, laugh- 
ing. ‘If you can keep him amused 
for an hour or two before he goes 
after his dressing-case, it might make 
it easier for me. This young lady is 
due to arrive in New York at eight 
o’clock—a client of mine—coming to 
consult me. Her presence plays an 
Important part in Mr. Kerns’ future. 
I wish you to detain Mr. Kerns unt31 
she is ready to receive him. But of 
this he must know nothing. Good- 
bye, Mr. Gatewood, and would you 
be kind enough to present my com- 
pliments to Mrs. Gatewood ? ” 

“Indeed I will! We never can 
forget what you have done for us. 
Gcod-bye.”’ 

‘“ Good-bye, Mr. Gatewood. Try to 
keep Mr. Kerns amused for two or 
three hours. Of course, if you can’t 
do this, there are other methods I 
may employ—a dozen other plans 
already partly outlined in my mind ; 
but the present plan, which accident 
and coincidence make so easy, js 
likely to work itself out to your entire 
satisfaction within a few hours. We 
are already weaving a web around 
Mr. Kerns; we already have taken 
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exclusive charge of his future move- 
ments after he leaves the Lenox Club. 
I do not believe he can escape us. 
Good-night ! ” 

Gatewood, enchanted, hung up the 
receiver. Song broke softly from his 
lips as he started in search of Kerns ; 
his step was buoyant. 

“Now,” he said to himself, 
** Tommy must take out his papers. 
The time is ended when he can issue 
Jetters of marque to himself, hoist 
sail, square away, and go cruising all 
over the metropolis at his own sweet 
will.” 


In the meanwhile, at the other end 
of the wire, Mr. Keen, the Tracer of 
Lost Persons, was preparing to trace 
for Mr. Kerns, against that gentle- 
man’s will, the true happiness which 
Mr. Kerns had never been able to find 
for h'mself. 

He sat in his easy chair within the 
four walls of his own office inspecting 
a line of people who stood before him 
on the carpet, forming a single and 
attentive rank. In this rank were 
five men : a policeman, a cab-driver, 
an agent of the telephone company, 
an agent of the electric company, and 
a reformed burglar carrying a kit of 
his trade-tools. 

The Tracer of Lost Persons gazed 
at them, meditatively joining the tips 
of his thin fingers. 

“I want the number on 36, East 
Fighty-third Street changed to No. 38, 
and the number 38 replaced by No. 
36,” he said to the policeman. “I 
want it done at once. Get a glazier 
and go there and have it finished in 
an hour. Mrs. Kenna, caretaker of 
No. 36, is in my pay; she will not 
interfere. There is nobody in No. 38 ; 
Mr. Kerns leaves there to-night and 
the Burglar Alarm Company takes 
charge to-morrow.” 

And, turning to the others : “ You,” 


nodding at the reformed burglar— . 


'?? 


‘“know your duty. Mike to the 
cab-driver, ‘‘ don’t miss Mr. Kerns at 
the Lenox Club. If he calls you 
before eleven, drive into the park and 
have an accident. And you,” tothe 
agent of the ‘telephone company, 
“will sever all telephone connection 
in Mrs. Stanley’s house; and you,” 
to the official of the electric company, 
“will see that the circuit in Mrs. 
Stanley’s house is cut so that no 
electric-light may be lighted and no 
electric-bell sound.”’ 

The Tracer of Lost Persons stroked 
his grey moustache thoughtfully. 
“And that,” he ended, “ will do, I 
think. Good-night.” | 

He rose and stood by the door, as 
the policeman headed the solemn file 
which marched out to their duty ; 
then he looked at his watch, and as 
it was already a few minutes after 
eight, be called up No. 36 East 
Eighty-third Street, and in a moment 
more had Mrs. Stanley on the wire. 

“* Good-evening,” he said _plea- 
santly. “I suppose you have just 
arrived from Rosylyn. I may be a - 
little late—I may be very late, in fact, 
so I called you up to say so. And I 
wished to say another thing ; to ask 
you whether your servants could re- 
collect ever having seen a young man 
about the place, a rather attractive 
young man with excellent address 
and manners, five feet eleven inches, 
slim, but well built, dark hair, dark 
eyes, and dark moustache, offering 
samples of Georgia marble for sale ? ”’ 

““ Really, Mr. Keen,” replied a 
silvery voice. “‘I have heard them 
say nothing about such an individual. 
If you will hold the wire I will ask 
my maid.” And, after a pause: 
*“No, Mr. Keen, my maid cannot re- 
member any such person. Do you 
think he was a confederate of my 
butler >” 

“Tam scarecly prepared to say 
that ; 1n fact,” added Mr. Keen, “I 
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haven’t the slightest idea that this 
young man could have been con- 
cerned in anything of that sort. 


Only, if you should ever by any — 


chance see such a man, detain him if 
possible unt!] you can communicate 
with me ; detain him by any pretext, 
by ruse, by force if you can, only 


detain him until I can get there. Will — 


you do this ? ” . 

‘Certainly. Please describe him 
again ?” 

Mr. Keen did so minutely. | 

“You say he sells Georgia marble 
by samples which he carries in a 
dressing-case ? ” 

‘He says that he has samples of 
Georgia marble in it,” replied the 
Tracer cautiously. “It might be 
well, if possible, to see what he really 
has in the dressing-case.” 

‘*[ will warn the servants as soon 
as I return to Rosylyn. When may 
I expectjyou this evening, Mr. Keen ?” 

‘It is impossible to say, Mrs. 
Stanley. If I anf not there by mid- 
night, I shall try to call next morn- 
ing.” 

So they exchanged civil adieux, 
the Tracer hung up his receiver and 
leaned back in his chair, smiling to 
himself. 

‘‘ Curious,” he said, “that chance 
should have sent that pretty woman 
tome at suchatime.... Kernsisa 
fine fellow, every inch of him. It hit 
him hard when he crossed with her 
to Southampton six years ago ; it hit 
him harder when she married. I! 
don’t wonder he never cared to 
marry after that brief week of her 
society ; for she is the most charming 
woman I have ever met—red hair 
and all. ... And if quick ection is 
what is required, it’s well to break the 
ice between them at once with a 
dreadful misunderstanding.” 


The dinner that Kerns had planned 
or himself end Gatewood was an In- 


s 
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genious one, cunningly contrived to 
sow discontent in Gatewood with 
home fare and lure him by its seduc- 
tive quality into frequent re-visits to 
the club which was responsible for 
such delectable wines and viands. 

A genial glow already enveloped 
Gatewood and pleasantly suftused 
Kerns. From time to time they held 
some rare vintage aloft, gazing through 
the crystal-imprisoned crimson with 
deep content. | 

“Not that my word.is necessarily 
the last word concerning Burgundy,” 
said Gatewood modestly; “but I 
venture to doubt that any club in 
America can match this bottle.” 

“Now, Jack,” wheedled Kerns. 
“isn’t it pleasant to dine here once in 
a while? Be trank, man! Look 
about at the other tables—at all the 
pleasant, tamiliar faces—the same 
tine fellows, bless ’em !—the same 
smoky old ceiling, the same portraits 
of dead governors, the same old stag- 
heads on the wall. Now, Jack, isn't 
it pleasant, after all ? ” 

" Y-yes,”’ confessed Gatewood, ‘‘it’s 
all right once in a while, because I 
know that I am presently going back 
to my own home—a jolly lamp-lit 
room and the. prettiest girl curled up 
in an armchair——” 

“You're fortunate,’ said Kerns 
shortly. And for the first time there 
remained no lurking mockery in his 


voice. 


Gatewood sat silent for a moment. 

‘So you really expect your friend, 
Mr. Keen, to marry me to somebody, 
nolens volens ?”’ asked Kerns. 

“T know he will! There you sit, 
savouring your Burgundy, idling over 
a cigar, happy, fancy free, at liberty, 
as you believe, to roam anywhere at 
any time and continue the eternal 
hunt for pleasure! That’s what you 
think, Tommy, but I know better! ” 

‘ Very fine,” said Kerns admiringly. 
‘* Too bad, it’s due to the Burgundy.” 


ee 
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“Never mind what my eloquence 
1s due to,”’.retorted Gatewood ; ‘‘ the 
tact remains that this is probably 
your last bachelor dinner. Kerns, 
old chap! MHere’s to her! I wish 
sincerely that we knew who she is, 
and where to send those roses. Here’s 
to the bride!” 

He stood up very gravely and drank 
the toast, then, reseating himself, 
tapped the empty glass gently against 
the table’s edge untii it broke. 

“You are certainly 
doing your part 
well,” said Kerns 
admiringly. Then 
he swallowed the 
remainder of his 
Burgundy and 
looked up at the 
club clock. 

“Eleven,” he said * 
with regret. “* Just 
{ime enough to go 
to Eight y-third 
Street, and catch 
my train at “One 
Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth 
Street.”” To a ser- 
vant he said, “ Call 
a hansom,’ then 
rose and sauntered 
downstairs to the 
cloak-room, where 
presently both men 
stood hatted and 
gloved, swinging 
their sticks. 

“ That was a stupid bet you made,” 
began Kerns. “Tl release you, 
ince: 

7" Sorry, but I must insist on hold- 
ing you,” ’ replied Gatewood, laughing. 

‘You're going to your doom. Come 
on! Ill see you as far as the cab 
door.” 

They walked out, and Kerns gave 
the cabby the street and number, and 
entered the hansom. 


‘“ Now,” said Gatewood, ‘ you’re in 
forit! You’re done for! You can’t 
help yourself! I’ve won my twelve- 
gauge trap-gun already, and I'll have 
to set you up in table silver anyway, 
so it’s an even break. You’re all in, 
Tommy! The Tracer is on your 
trail!” 

“What nonsense you. talk,”’ said 
Kerns, recovering his cquanimity. 
‘““ Nothing on earth can prevent me 
driving to 38,East Eighty-third Street, 

getting my luggage, 
and taking’ the 
Boston express. 
Your Tracer doesn’t 
intend to stop my 
hansom and drag 
me into a cave, 
doeshe? Thenwhat 
in the dickens are 
_ you laughing at ?” 


But Gatewood 
on the sidewalk 
‘under the lamp- 


‘ light, was still 
taughing as Kerns 
drove away, for he 
had recognised in 
the cab-driver a 
man he had seen in’ 
Mr. Keen’s offices, 
and be knew that 
the Iracer of Lost 
Persons bad Kerns 


already well . in 
band. 
The hansom 


drove on through 
the summer darkness between rows of 
electric globes drooping like huge 
white moon-flowers from their foliated 
bronze stalks, on up the splendid 
avenue, past the great  brilliantly- 
illuminated hotels, past the white 
cathedral, past clubs and churches 
and the palaces of the wealthy ; on, 
on along the park wall edged by its 
rows of elms under which shadowy 
forms moved—lovers strolling: 
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“Pooh!” sniffed Kerns, 
whole world has gone love-mad, and 
I’m the only sane man left.” 

But he leaned back in his cab and 
fell a-thinking of a thin girl with red 


hair and great grey eyes—a thin, — 


frail creature, scarcely more than a 
child, who had held him for a week 


in a strange sorcery, only to release © 
him with a frightened smile, leaving © 


her impression upon his life forever. 


And, thinking, he looked up, real- 


izing that the cab had stopped in 
East Eighty-third Street, before one 
of a line of brownstone houses, all 
externally alike. 

Then he leaned out and saw that 
the house number was thirty-eight. 
That was the number of the Lees’ 
house ; he descended, bade the cab- 
* man await him, and, producing his 
latch-key, started up the steps whist- 
ling gaily. 

But he didn’t require his key for, 
as he reached the front door, he 
found, to his surprise and concern, 
that it swung partly open—just a 
mere crack. . 

“The deuce!” fe 
‘““Could I have failed to close it? 
Could anybody have seen it and crept 
in?” 

He entered the hallway hastily and 
pressed the electric knob. No light 
appeared in the sconces. 

‘““Something wrong with the 
switch!’ he murmured. And he 
hurriedly lighted a match and peered 
into the darkness. By the vague 
glimmer of the burning match he 
could distinguish nothing. He _ lis- 
tened intently, tried the electric- 
switch again without success. The 
match burnt his fingers ‘and he 
dropped it, watching the last red 
spark die out in the darkness. 

Something about the shadowy hall- 
way seemed unfamiliar ; he went to 


the door, stepped out on the porch,- 


and looked up at the number on the 
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. he glanced round to see that his 


muttered. — 


transom. It was thirty-eight ; no 
doubt about the house. Hesitating, 
hansom was still there. It had dis- 
appeared. | 

** What an idtot that cabman is!” 
he exclaimed, intensely annoyed at 
the prospect of carrying his heavy 
bag to the station. 

He stood a moment, angry at the 
desertion of his cabman, then turned 
and re-entered the dark hall, closing 
the door behind him. 

Up the staircase he felt his way to 
the first landing; and, lighting a 
match, looked for the electric button. 

‘* Am I daft, or was there no electric 
button in this hall?” he thought. 
The match burnt low; he had to 
dropit. Perplexed, he struck another 
match and opened the door leading 
into the front room, and stood on the 
threshold a moment, looking about 
him at the linen-shrouded furniture 
and pictures. This front room, closed 
for the summer, he had not before 
entered, but he steppedin now, poking 
about for any possible intruder, light- 
ing match after match. 

‘“T suppose I ought to go over this 
confounded house inch by inch,” he 
murmured. ‘‘ What could have pos- 
sessed me to leave the front door ajar 
this morning ? ”’ 

For an instant he thought that 
perhaps Mrs. Nolan, the woman who 
came in the morning to make his bed, 
might have left the door open, but 
he knew that couldn’t be so, because 
he always waited for her to finish 
her work and leave before he went 
out. So either he must have Jeft the 
door open, or some marauder had 
visited the house—was perhaps at 
that moment in the house! And it 
was his duty to find out. 

“Td better set about it, too,” he 
thought savagely, “* or I’ll never catch 
my train.” 

He struck his last match, looked 
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round, and, seeing gas-jets among the 
clustered electnc bulbs of the sconces, 
tried to ligbt one and succeeded. 

He had left his dressing-case in the 
passage-way between the -front and 
rear rooms, and now, cautiously, 
stick in hand, he turned toward the 
dim corridor leading to the bedroom. 
There was his bag, anyway! He 
picked it up and started to push open 
the door of the rear room; but at the 
same time and before he could lay his 
hand on the knob, the door before 
him opened suddenly in a flood of 
light, and a woman stood there, dark 
against the gas-lit glare, a pistol 
waveringly extended in the general 
direction of his head. 

‘““ Good Heavens !” he said appalled 
and dropped his dressing-case with a 
crash. Oo 

‘“W-what are you doing 
She controlled her voice and the 
wavering weapon with an effort. 
‘* What are you doing in this house ?”’ 

‘* Doing ? In this house ?”’ he re- 
peated, his eyes protruding in the 
direction of the unsteady pistol- 
muzzle. ‘‘ What are you doing -in 
this house ?—if you don’t mind telling 
me?” | 

‘“I—I must ask you to put up 
your hands,” shesaid. “If you move 
I shall certainly shoot off this 
pistol.” 

“Tt will go off, anyway, if you 
handle it like that!” he said, exas- 
perated. ‘‘ What do you mean by 
pointing it at me?” 

‘“T mean fo fire it off in a few 
moments jf you don’t raise your hands 
above your head!” 

He looked gat the pistol; it was 
new and shiny; he looked at the 
athletic young figure silhouetted 
against the brilliant light. 

‘** Well, if you make a point of it, 
of course.”” He slowly held up both 
hands, higher, then higher still. 
‘*Upon my word!” he breathed, 


a 
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“Held up by a woman!” And he 
said aloud, bitterly: “ No doubt you — 
have assistance close at hand.” 

““No doubt,” she said coolly. 
“What have yop been packing into 
that bag?” 

‘*P-packing into what ?, That is my 
suit-case.”” 

‘ Of course it is,’ she said quietly, 
‘but what have you inside it 2?” - 

“Nothing you or your friends 
would care for,” he said meaningly. 

‘““T must be the judge of that,’ she 
retorted. “‘ Please open the bag.” 

‘““ How can I if my hands are in the 
air ?”’ he expostulated, now intensely 
interested in the novelty of being held 
up by this vaguely pretty silhouctte. 

‘* You may lower your arms to open 
the suit-case,’’ she said. — 

‘“T—I had rather not if you are 
going to keep me covered with your 
pistol.” 

‘““Of course, I shall keep you 
covered. Unpack your booty at 
once!” | 

‘* My—what ?” 

‘* Booty.” 

‘* Madame, do you take me for a 
thief ? Have you, by chance, en- 
tered the wrong house ? I—TI cannot 


~reconcile your voice with what I am 


forced to consider you—a_ house- 
breaker ae 

‘We will discuss that later. Open 
the bag!” she insisted. 

‘“ But—but there is nothing in it 
except samples of marble——”’ 

‘* What !”’ she exclaimed nervously. 
‘What did you say? Samples of 
marble ? ”’ 

** Marble, 
marble !”’ 

“Oh! So you are the young man 
who goes about pretending to peddle 
Georgia marble frorn samples! Are 
you ? The famous marble-man I have 
heard of.” 

‘*T > Madame, I don’t know what 
you mean!” 


madame ! Georgia 
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**Pooh!’”’ sniffed Kerns, 
whole world has gone love-mad, and 
I’m the only sane man left.” 

But he leaned back in his cab and 
fell a-thinking of a thin girl with red 


hair and great grey eyes—a thin, | 


frail creature, scarcely more than a 
child, who had held him for a week 
in a strange sorcery, only to release 


her impression upon his life forever. 


And, thinking, he looked up, real- 


izing that the cab had stopped in 
Fast Eighty-third Street, before one 
of a line of brownstone houses, all 
externally alike. 

Then he leaned out and saw that 
the house number was thirty-eight. 
That was the number of the Lees’ 
house ; he descended, bade the cab- 
* man await him, and, producing his 
latch-key, started up the steps whist- 
ling gaily. 

But he didn’t require his key for, 
as he reached the front door, he 
found, to his surprise and concern, 
that it swung partly open—just a 
mere crack. * 

“The deuce Fe muttered. 
“Could I have failed to close it ? 
_ Could anybody have seen it and crept 
in ? 93 2 

He entered the hallway hastily and 
pressed the electric knob. No light 
appeared in the sconces. 

‘“Something wrong with the 
switch !’’ he murmured. And he 
hurriedly lighted a match and peered 
into the darkness. By the vague 
glimmer of the burning match he 
could distinguish nothing. He _ lis- 
tened intently, tried the electric- 
switch again without success. The 
match burnt his fingers ‘and he 
dropped it, watching the last red 
spark die out in the darkness. 

Something about the shadowy hall- 
way seemed unfamiliar; he went to 
the door, stepped out on the porch, 
and looked up at the number on the 


1°? 
. 


“the | 


transom. It was thirty-eight ; no 
doubt about the house. Hesitating, 


. he glanced round to see that his 


hansom was still there. It had dis- 
appeared. | 

** What an idtot that cabman is!” 
he exclaimed, intensely annoyed _ at 


the prospect of carrying his heavy 


- bag to the station. 
him with a frightened smile, leaving — 


He stood a moment, angry at the 
desertion of his cabman, then turned 
and re-entered the dark hall, closing 
the door behind him. 

Up the staircase he felt his way to 
the first landing; and, lighting a 
match, looked for the electric button. 

‘“ Am I daft, or was there no electric 
button in this hall?” he thought. 
The match burnt low; he had to 
dropit. Perplexed, he struck another 
match and opened the door leading 


into the front room, and stood on the 


threshold a moment, looking about 
him at the linen-shrouded furniture 
and pictures. This front room, closed 
for the summer, he had not before 
entered, but he stepped‘in now, poking 
about for any possible intruder, light- 


- ing match after match. 


‘*T suppose I ought to go over this 
confounded house inch by inch,” he 
murmured. ‘° What could have pos- 
sessed me to leave the front door ajar 
this morning ? ”’ 

For an instant he thought that 
perhaps Mrs. Nolan, the woman who 
came in the morning to make his bed, 
might have left the door open, but 
he knew that couldn’t be so, because 
he always waited for her to finish 
her work and leave before he went 
out. So either he must have Jeft the 
door open, or some marauder had 
visited the house—was perhaps at 
that moment in the house! And it 
was his duty to find out. 

‘*T’'d better set about it, too,’ he 
thought savagely, *‘ or [ll never catch 
my train.” 

He struck his last match, looked 
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round, and, seeing gas-jets among the 
clustered electric bulbs of the sconces, 
tried to ligbt one and succeeded. 

He had left his dressing-case in the 
passage-way between the front and 
rear rooms, and now, cautiously, 
stick in hand, he turned toward the 
dim corridor leading to the bedroom. 
There was his bag, anyway! He 
picked it up and started to push open 
the door of the rear room ; but at the 
same time and before he could lay his 
hand on the knob, the door before 
him opened suddenly in a flood of 
‘ight, and a woman stood there, dark 
against the gas-ht glare, a pistol 
waveringly extended in the general 
direction of his head. 

“* Good Heavens !”’ he said appalled 
and dropped his dressing-case with a 
crash. 

‘“W-what are you doing—— 
She controlled her voice and the 
wavering weapon with an effort. 
‘** What are you doing in this house ?”’ 

‘Doing ? In this house ?” he re- 
peated, his eyes: protruding in the 
direction of the unsteady pistol- 
muzzle. ‘‘ What are you doing -in 
this house ?—if you don’t mind telling 
me?” 

‘“T—I must ask you to put up 
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your hands,”’shesaid. ‘If you move 
I shall certainly shoot off this 
pistol.” 


“Tt will go off, anyway, if you 
handle it like that!” he said, exas- 
perated. “What do you mean by 
pointing it at me?” 

‘“I mean fo fire it off in a few 
moments jf you don’t raise your hands 
above your head!” 

He looked qt the pistol; it was 
new and shiny; he looked at the 
athletic young figure silhouetted 
against the brilliant light. 

** Well, if you make a point of it, 
of course.”” He slowly held up both 
hands, higher, then higher — still. 
‘*Upon my word!” he breathed, 


“Held up by a woman!” And he 
said aloud, bitterly : ‘ No doubt you — 
have assistance close at hand.” 

“No doubt,” she said coolly. 
“What have yoy been packing into 
that bag?” 

** p- “packing into what ?. That is my 
suit-case.’ 

‘“ Of course it 1s,” she said quietly, 
“but what have you inside it?” - 

‘“Nothing you or your friends 
would care for,” he said meaningly. 

‘“T must be the judge of. that,” she 
retorted. ‘“‘ Please open the bag.”’ 

‘* How can [if my hands are in the. 
air ?”’ he expostulated, now intensely 
interested in the novelty of being held 
up by this vaguely pretty silhouette. 

‘You may lower your arms to open 
the suit-case,’’ she said. 

‘“I—I had rather not if you are 
going to keep me covered with your 
pistol.” 

‘“Of course, I shall kecp you 
covered. Unpack your booty at 
once!” 

‘“ My—what ?” 

‘* Booty.” 

‘“ Madame, do you take me for a 
thief ? Have you, by chance, en- 
tcred the wrong house ? I—I cannot 
reconcile your voice with what I am 
house- 
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breaker—— 

** We will discuss that later. 
the bag!” she insisted. 

‘“ But—but there is nothing in it 
except samples of marble——”" 

‘What !’ she exclaimed nervously. 
‘What did you say? Samples of 
marble ? ” 

‘* Marble, 
marble ! ”’ 

‘Oh! So you are the young man 
who goes about pretending to peddle 
Georgia marble froin samples! Are 
you ? The famous marble-man I have 
heard of.” 

‘*T ? Madame, I don’t know what 
you mean !”’ 


Open 


madame ! Georgia 
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“Come!” she said scornfully ; 
‘let me see the contents of that case. 
I—I am not afraid of you; I am not 
a bit afraid of you. And I shall catch 
your accomplice, too.” 

‘“Madame! You speak like an 
honest woman! You must have 
managed to enter the wrong house. 
This is number thirty-eight, where I 
live.” 

“Tt is number thirty-six ; 
house ! ’ 

‘But I know it is number thirty- 
eight; Mr. Lee’s house,” he pro- 
tested hopefully. ‘This is some 
dreadful mistake.”’ 

‘* Mr. Lee’s house is next door,” she 
said. ‘‘ Do you not suppose I know 
my own house? Besides, I have 
been warned against a plausible young 
man who pretends he has Georgia 
marble to sell——”’ 

‘* There is a dreadful mistake sume- 
where,” he insisted. ‘Please put 
up your pistol and aid me to solve 
it. I am no robber, madame. I 
thought at first that you were. I’m 
living in Mr. Lee’s house, No. 38, East 
Eighty-third Street, and I’ve looked 
carefully at the number over the door 
of this house and the number is thirty- 
eight, and the street is East Eighty- 
third. So I naturally. conclude that 
I am in Mr. Lee’s house.” 

‘Your arguments and your con- 
clusions are very plausible,” she said, 
‘‘ but, fortunately for me, I have been 
expressly warned against a young 
man of your description. You are 
the marble-man ! ”’ 

= It's sa mistake ! 
one.”’ 

* Then how 
house ? ” 


THY. 


A very dreadful 


did you enter this 


‘“ T have a key—I mean I found the. 


front door unlatched. Please, don’t 
misunderstand me; I know it sounds 
unconvincing, but I really have a key 
to thirty-eight.” 

He attempted to reach for his 
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pocket and the pistol glittered in his 
face. 


** Won’t you let me prove my inno- 


cence ?”” he asked. 

‘You can’t prove it by showing me 
a key. Besides, it’s probably a wea- 
pon. Anyhow, if, as you pretend, 
you have managed to get into the 
wrong house, why did you bring that 
suit-case up here ? ”’ 

“It was here. It’s mine. 
here in this passageway.” 

““In my house?” she asked in- 
credulously. 

‘In number thirty-eight ; that is 
all I know. Il open the suit-case if 
you will Jet me. I have already des- 
cribed its contents. If it has samples 
of marble in it you must be con- 
vinced !”’ 

‘It will convince me that it is your 
bag. But what of that? I know it 
is yours already,” she said defiantly. 
“TI know, at least, that you are the 
marble-man—if nothing worse ! ”’ 

“But malefactors don’t go about 
carrying samples of Georgia marble,” 
he protested, dropping on one knee 
under the muzzle of her revolver and 
tugging at the straps and buckles. In 
a second or two he threw open the 
case—and the sight of the contents 
staggered him. For there, thrown in 
pell-mell among small square blocks of 
polished marble was a complete kit of 
burglar’s tools, including also a mask, 
a dark lantern, and a black-jack. 

“What — what on earth is 
this?’ he stammered. ‘‘ These things 
don’t belong to me. I won’t have 
them ! 
put them into my dressing-case ? 
How the deuce——”’ 

“You are the marble-man!”’ she 
said with a shudder. “ Your crimes 
are known! Your wretched accom- 
plice will be caught! You are the 
marble-man—or something worse ! ” 

Kneeling there, aghast, bewildered, 
he passed his hand across his eyes as 


I left it 


I don’t want them. Who- 
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though to clear them from some 
terrible vision. But the suit-case 
was still there with its incriminating 
contents when he looked again. 

““I. am sorry for you,” she 
said tremulously. “ If—if it were 


not for the marble—I would let 
But you are the marble- 


you go. 
man !”’ 


** Yes, and I’m probably a mad- 
I don’t know what I am, 
I don’t know what is happening to 
I ought to be going, that is all 


man too. 


me. 
I know—— 
** T cannot let you go.” 
** But I must ! 
a train,” 
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I’ve got to catch 


The feebleness of his excuse chilled 
her pity. 

‘“*T shall not let you go,” she said, 
resting the hand which held the pistol 
on her hip, but keeping him covered. 
‘“* I know you came to rob my house ; 
I know you are a thoroughly depraved 
young man, but for all that I could 
find it in my heart to let you go 


** INSOLENCE WILL NOT HELP YCL,’ 


SHE SAID SHARPLY.” 


if vou were not also the 
marble-man !”’ 

“What on earth is the 
marble-man ?” he asked, 
exasperated. 


‘“] don’t know. I have been 
earnestly warned against him. Pro- 
bably he is a relative of my 
butler—”’ 

“Tm not a relative of anybody's 
butler!” 

‘You say you are not. How do lI 
know ? J—I will make you an offer, 
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I will give you one last chance. If 
you will return to me the jewels that 
my butler took——”’ 

‘““Good Heavens, madame ! Do you 
really take me for a professional bur- 
glar?” 

‘* How can [ help it ¢ ” she said in- 
dignantly. ‘“‘ Look at your bag full 
of lanterns and masks !—full of 
marble, too!” 

Speechless, he stared at the bur- 
glar’s kit. 

‘““T am sorry——” Her voice had 
altered again to a tremulous sweet- 
ness; “I can’t help feeling sorry for 
you. You do not seem to be har- 
dened ; your voice and manner are 
not characteristically criminal. I 
can’t see your face very clearly, but 
it does not seem to be a brutally in- 
human face = 

An awful desire to laugh seized 
Kerns; hé struggled against it: 
hysteria lay that way ; and he covered 
his face with both hands and pinched 
himself. 

She probably mistook the action 
for the emotion of shame and despair 
born of bitter grief ; perhaps of terror 
of the law. It frightened her a little, 
but . pity dominated. She could 
scarcely endure todo what she must do. 

‘“‘This is dreadful, dreadful!’ she 
faltered. “If you only would give 
me back my jewels——-”’ 

Sounds, hastily smothered, escaped 
him. She believed them to be groans 
and it made her slightly faint. 

‘“I—I’ve simply got to telephone 
for the police,” she said pityingly. 
‘“T must ask you to sit down there 
and wait!—there is a chair. Sit 
there—and please don’t move, for I— 
this has unnerved me—I am not 
accustomed to doing cruel things ; 
and if you should move too quickly 
or attempt to run away I feel certain 
that this pistol would explode.” 

‘‘ Are you going to telephone ? ” he 
asked. 
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** Yes, Iam.” 

She backed away cautiously, pistol 
menacing him, reached for the re- 
ceiver, and waited for Central. She 
waited a long time before she realized 
that the telephone as well as the 
electric light was out of commission. 

‘“*Did you cut all these wires ? ” 
she demanded angrily. : 

“*T 2? What wires? ” 3 

She reached out and pressed the 
electric button which should have 


rung a bell in her maid’s bedroom on - 


She kept her finger on 
-It was 


the top floor. 
the button for ten minutes. 
useless. 

‘* You laid deliberate plans to rob 
the house,” she said, her cheeks pink 
with indignation. “I am not a bit 
sorry for'you. I shall not let you go! 
I shall sit here until somebody comes 
to my assistance if I have to wait 
here for weeks and weeks ! ” 

AE you ’d let me telephone to my 
club > he began. 

‘““Your club! You are very plau- 
sible. You didn’t offer to call up any 
club until you found that the tele- 
phone was not working !”’ 

He thought a moment: “I don’t 
suppose you would trust me to go out 
and get a policeman ? ”’ 

‘Certainly not.” 

“Or go into the front room and 
open a window and summon some 
passer-by ? ” 
~ “ How do I know you haven’t con- 
federates waiting outside ? ” 

 That’s true,” he said seriously. 

There was a silence. Her nerves 


. seemed to trouble her, for she began 


to pace to and fro in front of the 
passageway where he sat comfortably 
on his chair, arms folded, one knee 
drepped over the other. 

The light being behind her he could 
not as yet distinguish her features 
very clearly. Her figure was youth- 
ful, slender yet beautifully rounded ; 
her head charmingly in contour. He 
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watched her restlessly walking the 
floor, small hand clutching the a 
resting on her hip. 

The ruddy burnished glimmer on 
the edges of her hair he supposed, at 
first, was caused by the strong light 
behind her. 

* This is atrocious ! ’? she murmured 
halting to confront him. ‘“‘ How dare 
you sever every electric connection in 
my house ? ”’ 

As she spoke she stepped backward 
a pace or two, resting herself for a 
moment against the footboard of the 
bed—full in the gaslight. And he 
saw her face. 

For a moment he studied her; an 


immense wave of incredulity swept . 


over him—of wild unbelief, slowly 
changing to the astonishment of 
dawning conviction. Astounded, 
silent, he stared at her from his 
shadowy corner; and after a while 
his pulses began to throb and throb 
and hammer, and the clamouring con- 
fusion of his senses seemed to deafen 
him. 

She rested a moment or two against 
the footboard of the bed, her big grey 
eyes fixed on his vague and shadowy 
form. 

“This won’t do,” she said. 

*““No,”’ he said, “it won't do.” 

He spoke very quietly, very gently. 
She detected the alteration in his 
voice and started slightly, as though 
the distant echo of a familiar voice 
had sounded. 

‘* What did you say ?” she asked, 
coming nearer, pistol glittering in 


advance. * 

“JT said: ‘It won’t do.’ I don’t 
know what I meant byit. If I meant 
anything I was wrong. It will do. 


The situation is perfectly agreeable 
to me.” 

‘Insolence will not help you,” she 
said sharply. And, under the sharp- 
ness, he detected the slightest quaver 
of a new alarm. 
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‘““T am going to free myself,” he said 
coolly. 

“Tf you move I shall certainly 
shoot ?”’ she retorted. 

‘““T am going to move—but only 
my lips. I have only to move my 
lips to free myself.” 

““T should scarcely advise you to 
trust to your eloquence. I have been 
duly warned, you see.” 

‘**Who warned you?” he asked 
curiously. And, as she disdained to 
reply: “‘ Never mind. We can clear 
that up later. Now let me ask you 
something.” 

‘* You are scarcely in a position to 
ask questions,”’ she said. 

‘* May I not speak to you ? ” 

“Ts it necessary ? ” : 

He thought a moment: “No, not 
necessary. Nothing is in this life, 
you know. I thought differently once. 
Once—when I was younger—six years 
younger—I thought happiness was 
necessary. I found that a man might 
live without it.” 

She stood gazing at him through the 
shadows, pistol on hip. 

‘What do you mean ? ” she asked. 

‘““I mean that happiness is not 
necessary to life. Life goes on all the 
same. My life has continued for six 
years without the happiness some 
believe to be essent?al.”’ 

After a silence she said : “‘ I can tell 
by the way you. speak that you are 
well born. I—I dread to do what I 
simply must do.”’ 

He, too, sat silent a long time— 
long enough for an utterly perverse 
and whimsical humour to take com- 
plete possession of him. 

‘Won't you let me go—this time ? 
he pleaded. 

‘“*T cannot.” 

‘You had better let me go while 
you can,” he said; “ because, per- 
haps, you may find it difficult to get 
rid of me later.” 

Affronted, she shrank back from 
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the doorway and stood in the centre 
of the room, angry, disdainful, beau- 
tiful, under the ruddy glory of her 
lustrous hair. 

His perverse mood changed, too; 
he’ leaned forward, studying her 
minutely—the splendid grey eyes, 
the delicate mouth and nose, the full 
sweet lips, the witchery of wrist and 
hand, and the flowing, rounded out- 
line of limb and body under the pretty 
gown. Could this be she ?—this 
lovely, mature woman, wearing 
scarcely a trace of the young girl he 
had never forgotten—scarcely a trace 
Save in the beauty of her eyes and 
hair—save in the full, red mouth, 
sweet and sensitive ? 

“Once,” he said, and his voice 
sounded to him like voices heard in 
dreams—“ Once, years and years ago, 
there was a steamer, and a man and 
a young girl on board it.” 

She stood leaning against the foot- 
board of the bed, not even deigning 
to raise her eyes in reply. So he 
made the slightest stir im his chair ; 
and then she looked up quickly 
enough, pistol poised, 

““ The steamer,” said Kerns slowly, 
“was coming in to Southampton— 
six, years ago. On deck these two 
people stood—a man of twenty-eight 
a girl of eighteen—six years ago. The 
name of the steamer was the Carnatic. 
Did you ever hear of that ship ?” 

She was looking at him attentively. 
He waited for her reply ; she made 
none; and he went on: 

‘* The man had asked the girl some- 
thing. I don’t know why her grey 
eyes filled with tears. Perhaps it 
was because she could not do what 
the man asked her to do. It may 
have been to love him; it may have 
been that he was asking her to marry 
him and that she couldn’t. Perhaps 
that 1s why there were tears in her 
cyes—because she may have been 
sorry to cause him the pain of refusal 
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—sorry, perhaps—perhaps a little 
guilty. Because she must have seen 
that he was falling in love with her 
and she—she let him—knowing that 
she was to marry another man. Dhid, 
you ever hear of that man before ? ”’ 

She had straightened up, quivering 
wide-eyed, lips parted. He rose and 
walked slowly towards her, con- 
fronting her under the full glare of 
light. 

Her pistol fell clattering to the 
floor. It did not explode because it 
was not loaded. 

** Now,” he said unsteadily, “ will 
you give me my freedom? I have 
waited for it—not minutes—but 
years—six years. I ask it now—the 
freedom I enjoyed before I ever saw 
you. Can you give it back to me ? 
Can you restore to me a capacity for 
happiness ? Can you give’ me a 
heart to love with—love some woman 
as Other men love? Is it very miuch 
I ask of you—to give me a chance in 
life—the chance I had before I ever 
saw you ?” 

Her big grey eyes seemed fasci- 
nated; he looked deep into them, 
smiling ; and she turned white. 

** Will you give me what I ask ?” 
he said, still smiling. 

She strove to speak ; she could not, 
but her eyes never faltered. Suddenly 
the colour flooded her neck and 
cheeks to the hair and the quick 
tears glimmered. 

*‘ I—I did not understand; I was 
too young to be cruel,” she faltered. 
‘““How could I know what I was 


doing ? Or what—what you did?” 
“T?> To you?” 
“Y-yes. Did you think that I 


escaped heart-free ? Do you realize 
what my punishment was ?—to—to 
marry—and remember! If I was too 
young, too inexperienced, to know 
what I was doing, I was not too 
young to suffer !”’ 
* You mean 
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He strove to 
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control his voice; but the sweet, fear- 
less grey eyes met his ; the old flame 
leaped in his veins. He reached out 
to steady himself and his hand 
touched hers—that soft, white hand 
that had held him all these years in 
the hollow of its palm. 

** Did you ever love me ?”’ he de- 
manded. 

Her eyes, with tears in them, met 
his straight as the starry gaze of a 
child. 

** Yes,” she said. | 

His hand tightened over hers ; she 
swayed a moment, then, drawing a 
quick, sobbing breath, closed her 
eyes, imprisoned in his arms. And 
after a while she looked up at hin, 
her divine eyes unclosing dreamily. 

“Somebody is hammering at the 
front door,” he breathed. ‘‘ Listen ! ” 


“T hear. I believe it must ‘be 
the Tracer of Lost Persons,’ she 
said. 

** What ?” 

“Only a Mr. Keen.” 

“Oh!” said Kerns faintly. - 

Very tenderly, very gravely, she 
drew her hands away, and, placing 
them on his shoulders, looked up at 
him. 

= Ot 
your dressing-case,”’ 


you know what there is in 
she faltered. 


.** Are you a burglar, dear ? ”’ 


** Ask the Tracer of Lost Persons,” 
said Kerns, gently, ‘‘ what sort of a 
criminal lam!” 

They stood together for one blissful 
moment, listening to the loud knock- 
ing below, then, hand in hand, they 
descended the dark stairway to admit 
the Tracer of Lost Persons. 
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Llanos and his fellow knave, 
Ludwig Heller, liked in common 
it was music. 

In the latter the taste was in part. 
explained by the fact that he came 
from a music-loving country, but 
with Chico. it was different, for one 
would have imagined that, despite 
his half-Spanish extraction, the Indian 
blood of his mother would have bred 
in him a penchant for barbaric and 
strident sounds. 

But it was not so, and gifted with a 
naturally fine ear he loved music with 
a whole-heartedness that almost 
equalled his love of money. 

In his estancia on the verge of the 
Paraguayan forest he occasionally 
made music upon a guitar; but’ his 
soul soared high above such perform- 
ances as were within the compass of 
that instrument, and, whenever funds 
permitted, he would on saddle and 
away to Asuncion, to listen with 
critical attention to the various me- 
diocre opera companies which from 
time to time visited the capital. One 
hot morning he sat with Ludwig on 
his verandah, smoking a cigarillo, and 
talking in excited tenes. 

“Tt is a rare chance,” he was 
saying, “and one which I would not 
miss for—a bag of pesetas. Truly, 
Senorita Morena sings well (in ‘ I] 
Bacio’ she is superb), but in the 
presence of ‘ Pasca,’ all lesser stars 
are darkened.” 

“Ach, so!” Ludwig replied, en- 
thusiastically. “I haw heard that 
her voice is magnificent beyond ex- 
_pression * La donna é mobile’ and 


|" there was one thing that Chico 
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‘A fors é lui’ they say she sings like 
one possessed. Not of a devil—sehen 
ste—but of an angel with the throat 
of a nightingale.” 

‘“And she arrives to-day,” Chico 
said quickly. ‘“‘She has travelled 
from Buenos Ayres, where she sang 1n 
the Opera.’’ 

‘““And will sing, no doubt, in 
Asuncion,” added Ludwig. 

‘“Not so,” replied Chico. ‘‘ She 
comes not to sing but to visit her 
uncle, the President. He gives a 
banquet in her honour to-night.”’ 

‘* How, then, shall we hear her ? ”’ 

Chico smoked reflectively for a few 
minutes ; then he turned quickly on 
his companion, and asked: “Is it 
not probable that after the banquet 
she will sing—as a compliment to her 
host, it is understood ? ”’ 

‘“It is probable,” replied Ludwig. 

“Then we shall hear her,’ said 
Chico. 

“ But how ?”’ 

‘In this way. a@nugo mto. The 
banquet, as I learned yesterday, is 
given but to twelve persons, the Pre- 
sident’s chief friends; the great 
‘ Pasca,’ as I learn, comes to Asuncion | 
via Holidar, passing therefore within 
ten miles of this estancia. We shall 
ride out to intercept ber, and if she 
has not sufficient escort we shall pre-— 
vail upon her to let us be of her 
company. If she be well guarded, 
we must try another way, but I was 
assured that her baggage arrives later 
by pack-mule, so it is likely that she 
will have only her peons with her.” 

“Good,” said Ludwig, smiling. 
** As I have often said, Chico, your 
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mind is quick to plan. Is it better 
that we now go, or shall we remain 
here yet a little?” ; 

** Now ! = 
throwing away his cigarillo. ‘“‘ Pedro 


will saddle our horses at once. I will- 


call him.” 
He stepped indoors immediately to 


give his orders to the peon, and ‘re- 


turned a few minutes later, carrying 
two ‘revolvers, and a fresh packet of 
cartridges which he sat down to open. 

One, a self-ejecting pistol, was 
Ludwig’s, who took it, pulled back 
the catch, flipping out two empty 
cases that lay in the chambers, and 
loaded it anew with the cartridges 
which Chico, passed to him. 

In the meantime, Pedro had sad- 
dled the horses, and led them round 
to the front of the estancia, where 
they stood impatiently, lashing their 
long tails to keep off the flies which 
swarmed about them. 

Chico rose, slipping the revolver into 
his belt. ‘* Pasca shall sing or die! ” 
he said calmly. | 

“She will prefer to live,” said 
Ludwig. 

They mounted and rode off abreast, 
and another hour found them near the 
main trail between Holidar and Asun- 
cion. There they separated, Ludwig 
crossing the track to the right, while 
Chico remained on the near side. 
The grasses grew high and abun- 


dantly, so each, when he had reached - 


the spot he thought most suitable, 
dismounted, and, coupling his horse’s 
forelegs with a raw hide thong, made 
the animal lie down out of sight of 
anyone who might pass along the 
beaten track. This accomplished, 
they sat down to wait. 

The sun was high in the heavens 
when Chico gave the signal agreed 
between them, the shrill scream of a 
macaw, which signified that their 
quarry was at hand. Chico, as ar- 
ranged, crept to the edge of the trail, 


said Chico, rising and 


and, peeping along it, descried three 


mounted figures—a woman, accom- 


panied by two men.. Then, stealing 
back, he untied the raw hide aBout 
his horse’s forelegs, made it rise, and, 
taking the rein, led it forward. The 
newcomers, all unaware ‘of the am- 
buscade, advanced at a quick trot, 
the woman, who was mounted on a 
fine mule, a little ahead, her two 
‘* peons ”’ following closely. 

Almost simultaneously, Chico and 
Ludwig mounted and rode at a gallop 
to intercept them. 

““Cuidada! Take care, Senorita,”’ 
one pcon called to the lady as he saw 
them ;_ but drew up his horse with a 
cry of “ No tiro! do not fire, Senor,”’ 
as Chico dashed up, and, drawing his 
pistol, pointed it full at his head. 

Ludwig similarly threatened the 
other peon, and the lady, half-faint- 
ing, leaned forward in. her saddle, 
crying, ‘‘Oh, Senores, do not hurt my 
poor men.”’ 

‘* We deeply regret it, Senorita, but 
it must be so if they do not instantly 
dismount,” said Chico, replacing his 
pistol in his belt and doffing his som- 
brero, while Ludwig kept guard over 
the servants. ‘‘ Your beauty, Seno- 
rita, and,in especial, your superb voice, 
are known even in these wilds, and we 
desire that you should sing for us.” 

“Sancta Madre!” gasped the 
prima donna. ‘I cannot sing now, I 
faint, Senor. You cannot intend 
harm to me.” 

‘* Never, Senorita,” said Chico bow- 
ing. ‘* Itis well known that even the 
rapacious hawk touches not the 
nightingale.” 

‘Then what do you desire ? ”’ she 
asked faintly. | 

‘But to accompany you in the 
place of your peons. It 1s known that 
your uncle gives a banquet to you at 
Asuncion. There we will accompany 
you that we may hear the voice of 
gold of which everyone speaks.” 
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“TO SEE IRREVERENT HANDS LAID UPON HER PRI 
JEWELS WAS ALMOST TOO MUCH FOR HER 


““It is not possible, Senor,” she 
replied despairingly. _ 

** Pouf ! Nothing is more easy. It 
is well said that prime donne are full 
of caprices. We shall play the part 
of your favourite servants, one of 
whom, you must say, never leaves 
your side. In that way we shall be 
admitted to the President’s house, 
and also secure ourselves against 
capture ; for at one word of warning 
from you——”’ | 

He paused, and tapped his pistol 
butt significantly. 

Ludwig, who listened, turned his 
head slightly, and remarked : 

‘* Then, Senora, we shall take the 
jewellery which you most prize, and 
hide it on the pampas, never to be 
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found again if you betray 
i 

min Pasca wrung her 
i || hands desperately.‘ Be 
it so,’ she stammered at 
last. ‘“‘ You shall come 
with me.” 

“Come, then, Ludwig, 
let us secure the peons,” 
suid Chico, dismounting, 
and his companion, fol- 
lowing his example, bade 
the two men immediately get down, 
and drop the knives: which lay in 
their belts. , | 

They did so reluctantly, and Chico 
taking a horse-hair lariat from his 
saddle-peak, bound both firmly hand 
and foot, while Ludwig secured their 
complaisance by the threat that he 
would blow out the brains of the one 
who attempted to resist. 

Pasca would have dismounted 
too, but he bade her remain seated, 
and, when the servants were tied, 
came over and laid his hand upon the 
jewel-box which was firmlv strapped 


to the saddle before her. 


“The Senorita will permit,” he 
said, and, undoing the fastenings. 
wrenched open the lid of the box and 
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began to examine its contents. Mean- 
while, the prima donna, who had 
borne up pretty cheerfully under the 
circumstances, began to sob bitterly. 
To see these impious and irreverent 
hands laid upon her priceless jewels 
was almost too much for her. 

““Reassure yourself, Senorita,”’ 
Chico said soothingly. ‘‘ The jewels 
will be returned to you if you do not 
betray us.” 

But Pasca, who found little cause to 
rely upon his word, refused to be 
comforted. 

Ludwig at last closed the box, and, 
assisted by Chico, carried the peons 
into the high grass beside the trail, 
where they were laid down in as shady 
a place as possible. 

“We will return and release you 
after nightfall,’ Ludwig told them, 
and returned with his companion to 
where the singer waitcd on her mule. 

Both mounted,’ but paused for a 
moment while Chico addressed to her 
some words of warning: “ Listen, 
Senorita. You must tell your uncle 
that you sing best while I am near— 
a caprice, you explain, but one that 
must be indulged in or you will not 
sing. I am your mascot. And re- 
member, at a word or sign that you 
would betray us, you die! Yes, if it 
were in the midst of a song. When 
we are gone, all the President’s men 
will not find us, for we have come far, 
and leave to-night again for the 
north.” 

‘“Monster! You dare not touch me 
in my uncle’s house,” cried Pasca. 

Chico’s face assumed its most 
sinister expression, but he replied 
calmly : “ Truly, Senorita ; even the 
sanctuary of a church would not save 
you if you betrayed us.” 

She regarded him with growing 
horror and was about to make some 
wild reply, when Ludwig struck in 
brutally with: “She must dry her 
tears and come.” 
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He scized the mule’s bridle, struck 


spurs fo his horse, and, followed by 


Chico, they trotted up along the trail, 
only pausing a league further on, 
where Chico, taking the jewel-box, 
left them and went aside into the long 
grass, whence he returned later with- 
out his burden. 


The President, Senor Juan Este 
Morel, rode out—accompanied by the 
guests invited to the banquet—to 
meet his illustrious niece at a spot 
some two leagues from Asuncion. 
When the two parties met, there were 
greetings, grandiloquent and _ long- 
spun-out ; felicitations, as each of 
the Senores was presented to the great 
singer. When these at last came to 
an end, Pasca, catching a slight but 
menacing sign from Chico, seized the 
opportunity to introduce him as her 
favourite attendant. | 

‘‘My mascot, Senores,” she said, 
with a trembling laugh. “I cannot 
sing unless he is near me ; indeed, he 
never stirs from my side. My uncle, 
the President, must tolerate my 
caprices if he wishes to hear me sing.”’ 

Black looks were cast by the 
Paraguayan gentlemen on Chico at 
this announcement, but His Excel- 
ency Don Morel smoothed matters 
over by saying : ‘‘ If I remember that 
you are my niece, I cannot forget that 
you are also the great Pasca. It shall 
be as you wish.” 

Chico, unnoticed by the company, 
made another sign towards Ludwig, 
which Pasca was quick to interpret. 
“Another boon, I beg of you,” she 
added hastily, “* that the other peon— 
Ma-Manuel here—may come after the 
banquet to hear me sing.” 

Don Juan Morel bowed gravely. 
‘* Granted, Pasca mia,’’ he said, and 
headed the returning cavalcade to 
Asuncion. 

That night the great room in the 
President’s mansion blazed with many 
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lights. - Down the long table, spark- 
ling with silver plate and laden with 
fruit and wine, sat the twelve guests, 
chattering, drinking, smoking the 
ubiquitous cigarillo, and endeavouring 
to outvie each other in compliments 
to the guest of the evening, who sat 
next their host in a magnificent silk 
gown, her white shoulders, unadorned 
with jewels, gleaming in the bright 
lamp-light. : 

Sitting in a chair 
near her, though 
not at the table, 
sat Chico, flushed 
and expectant, but 
one hand firmly 
grasping his pistol 
beneath the folds 
of the feats 
which he still wore. 

At last the des- 
sert came to an 
end, and Ludwig 
- Heller was ad- 
mitted and_ per- 
mitted to stand 
against the wall, 
while the servants ;; 
noiselessly cleared 
away the china, 
and Pasca, rising 
from her _ seat, 
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Her voice was known to be mag- 
nificent, and of very large compass, 
but her hearers were at once surprised 
and enthralled by the full throbbing, 
bird-like notes that poured in a pas- 
sionate stream of melody from her 
lips. Cigarillos were dropped, looks 
of indifference were succeeded by a 
hushed and rapt attention that bore 
testimony to the haunting spell of her 

art. Ludwig, 
against the wall, 
grew tense and 
rigid, straining 
shightly forward, 
his lips parted, his 
cyes glittering ; 
Chico sat still in 
his chair, fully 
given up to the 
delicious ecstacies 
,that the song in- 
spired. Pasca sur- 
passed herself, and 
when at last the 
song was con- 
cluded a storm of 
bravas rent the 
alr. 

She bowed, 
.\ flushed and trium- 
phant, and turned 
again to her ac- 
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Excellency had 
lately imported from Europe, sat the 
President’s secretary. , 
For a woman who had gone through 
so much that day, and still feared for 
her safety, Pasca was surprisingly 
calm. She turned to the accom- 
panist with a smile, mentioneda name, 
and after he had selected a song from 
the music before him and played the 
opening bars, burst out into the well- 
known strains of “ A fors é ]ui.” 


that she would 
sing but one more. 

A brave woman naturally, she had, 
under the stimulating influence of her 
enthusiastic reception, gradually re- 
covered her courage, and now she was 
prepared to risk her life in exposing 
the two men who held her in thrall. 

Chico, starting from the reverie 
into which he had fallen, looked up, 
and, catching her eye as she glanced 
at him, saw her resolution there.: 
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‘“That man,” she began, pointing 
to him, “he is 
trembling all over, as Chico moved 
the muzzle of the pistol under his 
poncho. “ He is, as I have said, my 
mascot. What—what shall I sing, 
amigo mio?” oes 

Chico smiled meaningly. “Sing, 
Senorita,” he said slowly, “‘ The Jewel 
Song from ‘ Faust !’”. 

The meaning of his suggestion was 
too plain to pass unnoticed by Pasca, 
who now remembered that her jewels 
had been hidden, with the promise 
that they would be returned if she 
did not betray him. Probably he 
lied, but to expose him meant death 
in any case. She bowed with difh- 
culty, and faced her audience. 

‘“And now, Senorita, if you will 
permit me, I will retire for a little,” 
Chico said quickly. “I have eaten 
nothing since noon.” 

“Go then, as you desire,’’ Pasca re- 
plied faintly, ““ and you also, Manuel.” 


She stopped, 


Chico and Ludwig left the room 
together, bowing at the door to the 
President and his guests. Ten min- 
utes later, they rode past the house 
and dashed into the pampas as the 
last notes of the Jewel Song trembled 
upon the air. 


On the following morning one of 
the President’s female servants 
knocked at ‘‘La Pasca’s”’ door, 
bearing a strong morocco-covered 
box. ‘“‘ This was brought early this 
morning for you, Excellenza,’ she 
said, crossing over to Pasca, who 
sat up in bed and grasped the box 
with a cry of delight. 

Quickly opening it, she looked 
inside ;_ there lay her treasured jewels 
upon their cushion of pink satin, and 
on top a piece of paper on which was 
written : 

‘To a brave woman and a superb 
voice from two of the Donna’s most 
devoted admirers.” 


A VIOLET 


By H. MAGNAUGHTON-JONES 


A violet rests in a wooded bower, 
Sweet and fresh from a passing shower; 
‘Tis the morning hour. 


A violet lies in a maiden’s breast, 
Hidden there with a lover’s jest ;. 
’Tis the evening hour. 


A violet crushed with a crumpled note 
(Lines that the fickle Jester wrote); 
’Tis the midnight hour. 


A violet dried, of a fadded hue, 
Telling of love that it only knew, 
For a fleeting hour 
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The scene is laid in a West Indian 
island. A young girl wishes to leave 
her home and take service in the city. 
The clergyman tries to dissuade her 
from doing so. He tells her: The 
journey is long; it is necessary to 
cross a forest full of dangers. What 
does she look for so far away—happi- 
ness ? It is to be found in the village 
as well as the city. 
hamlet she will marry ; she will be an 
honoured wife, and honoured mother. 
To change her spirit by an example 
of rural happiness, he shows her a 
young shepherd who kisses the hand 
of his fiancee—a young shepherdess,. 
But the young girl will not listen to 
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the counsels of the clergyman. One 
morning she leaves. In the forest, 
being fatigued and warm, she rests 
under a sycamore tree. Some wood- 
choppers, turning out of their way, 
approach to rob her ; she is saved by 
a young man, accompanied by his 
dog. She returns to the hamlet, and 
in remembrance of his brave action 
she gives her hand to her deliverer to 
be kissed. The clergyman hears of 
this, and, fearing he will scold her, 
the young girl flies again. This time, 
during her sleep, the woodchoppers 
succeed in stealing her purse, her 
sole fortune. Her cries attract her 
father and mother, who are searching 
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~for her. Her old father is furious ; 
her old mother, who follows behind, 
grieves greatly and despairingly. They 
take their child again back to the 
hamlet. The poor child has no longer 
a dot. The young men bow to her 
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coldly, and fly trom her. She weeps, 
deploring her fault. Her companions 
themselves sing to her, mocking her 
woe. She goes to implore pardon 
from the clergyman and grace from 
Heaven. 
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The fishermen about to set sail say 
good-bye to their wives and sisters. 
One wife confides her child to her 
husband. The weather is beautiful, 
the boats glide gently under the great 
arches of the bridges. 

But the weather changes ; clouds 
cover the sky; the sea becomes 
stormy ; the boats rise and fall with 
the waves. A man falls into the 
water. Shouts and cries. The anchors 
are useless. The storm subsides. A 
fisherman has saved the child. But 
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again the wind begins to blow with 
violence. The fishermen are in de- 
spair, and raise their arms to Heaven 
for succour. The storm redoubles its 
fury; one boat capsizes, and six 
fishermen are drowned ; their lifeless 
bodies float under the waves. The 
other boats weather the storm. These 
boats, guided by the lighthouse, 
hasten to gain the port once more. 
The distracted mother waits on the 
quay, and receiyes her child in her 
arms, 
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There isa woman magician. Pierrot goes on wilder than ever. The maskers 
dances with Pierette, and Pierette sway forward, fall, and roll all helter-_ 
holds a lantern. They all dance _ skelter, pell-mell on their heads, while 
wildly and furiously. Pierette. and the magician looks on with amuse- 
Pierrot dance together. The dance ment. 
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Four gentlemen are giving a grand begin to dance. One of the ladies 
ball. They invite the ladies to waltz. falls, to the great distress of her 
The couples enter the ball-room, and partner. The other couples pass, as 
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they waltz around the room. The 
lady and her awkward partner again 
attempt to waltz. Near by a sofa 
breaks under the weight of three 
persons. A lady is lightly wounded 
on the knee ; her partner is distressed, 
and shows great concern. An enor- 
mous bug, attracted by the lights, 
flies into the ball-room. A lady at- 
tempts to drive it away with her 
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handkerchief, and is very nearly 
bitten by it ; her partner tries to re- 
assure her, and brings her a chair. 
The waltz continues with still more 
liveliness. They seat themselves ; the 
gentleman wipes his face with his 
handkerchief ; the lady, panting from 
her exertions, rests her head upon her 
hand. 
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A march of Turks and negroes. 


The Turks advance slowly and 
with dignity, carrying the stand- 
ards. The negroes move quickly 
and with spirit; some with great 
drums and different musical in- 
struments; others with spears or 
javelins, Qne sees a prisoner kneel- 
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ing; the axe which will cut off his 
head is before his eyes; another 
prisoner is in chains and led by 
a guard. Some of the Turks 
carry presents on litters or sedan 
chairs; they are probably on their 
way to welcome a Royal person- 
age. 
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The choristers kneel ; they prostrate themselves ; they rise, and stand sing- 
ing; they swing the censors to and fro, and the incense rises. The priest 
elevates the chalice. There is more singing, and another adoration and swing- 
ing of the censor. Allis over; the priest and choristers 


have gone, and the sacristan, in his black ND) robe, extin- 
guishes the % & le) me 
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A round of § negroes and negresses. There are % equilibrists and 
jugglers, - who’  perform—with grimaces and lively actions. 
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A CHRONICLE OF LOVE 


‘By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


** Give her the living child. . . 


CHAPTER XVI. 

OROTHY hadescaped calumny 

[) so long that perhaps she was 
not altogether unreasonable 

in considering herself immune 

from it. During ten years she had 
built up a position in a censorious 
and gossip-mongering community 


She would have been the first to. 


admit that the task had amused her. 
Her mind, ever alert, found distrac- 
tion in the exercise of tact and dis- 
creet silence. More than once, she 
had stood upon the ragged edge of 
discovery, and had gazed into that 
abysmal void into which are flung the 
socially damned. 

Then, suddenly, the long-impending 
sword of recognition fell. 

Dorothy was drinking tea at the 
Deanery, in the pretty room which 
looks out into the Close. The dean’s 
wife reckoned herself to be Mrs. 
Armine’s friend, but the fact that 
Dorothy withheld confidence respect- 
ing her past had rankled in the august 
lady’s bosom. Nevertheless, capa- 
city for such work as Charity Organi- 
zation, for playing the piano at 
Church concerts, for plying her needle 
with Friendly Girls, and like accom- 
plishments, had captured respect and 
affection. 

Dorothy was alone with ber hostess 
when the door opened and the butler, 
in that voice of sonorous dignity 
which lends itself so admirably to the 
presentation of the Illustrious, said 
loudly : - 


_ She is the mother thereof.” 


‘The Countess of Ipswich.” 

Afterwards, Dorothy wondered 
whether she would have recognised 
her cousin Amy, once so slender, so 
becomingly (her mother’s adjective) 
modest, so characteristically the 
young English “ Mees,”’ in the majestic 
figure which swept into the Deanery 
drawing-room. During the moment, 
while Mrs. Chatfield was greeting her 
visitor, Dorothy realised the impossi- 
bility of escape, and summoned all her 
energies to confront recognition. Two 
possibilities presented themselves. 
Amy, pulpy-witted Amy, might have 
forgotten her, or, remembering, might 
possess wit and tact enough to dis- 
semble. Then Mrs. Chatfield said: 
“So kind of you to look me up. I 
heard you were stopping witb the 


Hampshires. May I introduce a 
friend of mine, Mrs. Armine. Mrs. 
Armine—Lady Ipswich.”’ 
“Gracious! It’s Dollie!” 
“How do you do, Amy ?”’ said 
Dorothy. 


The cousins shook hands—Amy 
very flushed of countenance, Dorothy 
pale but calm, a slight smile upon her 
lips. 

Mrs. Chatfield stared from one to 
the other. Her first emotion was of 
gratified vanity, because she had 
supported a stranger apparently on 
intimate terms with a great lady. 
Then she saw the great lady’s purple 
cheeks and suspended judgment. Amy, 
it has been said, had divided most of 


the past fifteen years between the 
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nursery and the kennels ; she adored 
her children and her terriers, which 
proves she had affections. Moreover, 
at one time she had loved and ad- 
mired Dorothy as a sister. Now, 
looking into Dorothy’s face, slightly 
faded, but with that unmistakable 
expression of spirituality and delicacy 
which made her a more beautiful 
woman at eight-and-thirty than she 
had ever been in her teens, Amy told 
herself that here was a noble oppor- 
tunity to befriend the outcast and 
fallen. Back of this lay, of course, 
the amorphous instinct to—as her 
mother had put it—hush things up. 
Acting upon these reflections, she 
bent forward and kissed her cousin’s 
cheek. Into Dorothy’s eyes crept a 
tiny sparkle of amusement. She 
understood her Amy. 

‘“'We have not met for an age,” 
said Amy. “Are you living here, 
dear?” 

‘“* Alone with my son—yes.”’ 

‘“* Of course—your son. Shall you 
be at home to-morrow ? ” 

“Yes,” Dorothy replied, after an 
instant’s hesitation. Then she men- 
tioned her address, which Amy re- 
peated. Mrs. Chatfield’s  slightly- 
congested eyes cleared perceptibly as 
she heard Dorothy enquire con- 
cerning the Helminghams and Amy’s 
replies. 

‘*Poor papa! He is a confirmed 
invalid. And mama—as devoted as 
ever! Such an example! We lead 
very humdrum lives. Teddy, as you 
know, hates town.”’ 

Mrs. Chatfield smiled for the first 
time. It was comforting to reflect 
that Mrs. Armine knew Teddy. Do- 
rothy took her leave, wondering what 
Amy would say as‘soon as she was out 
of hearing. 

Next day, Amy herself furnished 
this information. 

‘“* My dear, I had to answer ques- 
tions. Oh, I was discreet, you may 
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your upbringing 
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be sure. And in these cases the 
truth is not best, is it ? ”’ 

The truth ?” 

“IT admitted frankly that we had 
not met because of your—er—mar- 
riage with—ahem !—Mr. Armine.”’ 

6 Oh ! 29 

““And I laid a little stress upon 
your independent ways as a girl, and 


“You mentioned my father’s 
name ?” 

““Of course not. Mrs. Chatfield 
would have hunted it up in the 
peerage.” 

“You have tried.to make things 
easy. I’m much obliged. Do ‘tell 
me about yourself and your children.”’ 

Upon these congenial topics Amy 
spoke volubly for nearly an hour. 
Her eldest son was at Eton and going 
into the Guards; he was the dearest 
fellow; her girls were very satisfac- 
tory, not too clever, but so amiable 
and domestic in their tastes. Alicia, 
the younger, drew quite too delight- 
fully in water-colours. 

Dorothy listened to this artless 
prattle with an uncomfortable sense 
of envy and jealousy, not because the 
speaker was a countess and a rich 
woman, but for the subtler reason 
that every word which fell from her 
lips indicated the possession of a 
position in her county and family 
which nothing could assail. 

For Dorothy never doubted that 
recognition by Amy meant renewal of 
gossip and a notoriety which might 
end in catastrophe; it meant, also, 
questions upon the part of Min to be 
answered evasively or with humili- 
ating fibs. Finally, Amy rose, serene 
and majestic. Asshe kissed Dorothy, 
she murmured confidentially : “ By- 
gones are bygones, my dear. Shall I 
ask Flora Hampshire to call ? ” 

** No, thank you.” 

‘* She has heard of you. She told 
me that Mr.—er—Armine had been 
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eaten by cannibals, and that was why 
his name was never mentioned. 
Dorothy, you have managed so cle- 
verly, and you look—how you have 
kept your complexion is quite amaz- 
ing! And—your figure! And every- 
body seems to speak of you in the 
highest terms. Poor mama will be 
so pleased, and so would papa if he 
could be made to understand. Yes; 
the mind, unhappily, has quite failed. 
He spends the morning in packing up 
papers and books, and in the afternoon 
he unpacks them. In the evening, 
mama sets him simple little sums in 
addition and subtraction.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!’ Dorothy 
exhibited real sympathy, slightly 
wasted upon a lady too serenely en- 
grossed in her own life to enter very 
deeply into the lives of others less 
fortunate. : 

“It might be worse, Dorothy. 
Teddy has an uncle who held Orders. 
He has a mania for taking off his 
clothes in public places. Very shock- 
ing! Good-bye, dear; so glad to 
have seen you.” ; 

She drove off in the resplendent 
Hampshire barouche, waving her 
plump hand and smiling. 


A week later, Dorothy was present 
at a small garden party ; and it hap- 
pened that the dean’s wife seemed to 
melt out of any group when Dorothy 
approached it. Indeed, Mrs. Chat- 
field was on a hot scent, although for 
the moment running mute. How 
she would give tongue presently ! 
For she had found in her Peerage a 
significant entry under the name 
Helmingham ; the date of the mar- 
riage between George Fairfax and the 
sister of Sir Augustus, and the result— 
one daughter, Dorothy. Instantly, 
she leaped to the conclusion that Mrs. 
Armine and Lady Ipswich were first 
cousins. Old friends, who have not 
met for years, do not kiss; and the 


great lady’s kiss had been, as Mrs. 
Chatfield remembered, rather a kiss 
of relationship than of friendship. To 
her mind, the frigid salute was con- 
firmation strong, but she was prac- 
tical enough to know. that what 
satisfied her might not satisfy other 
enquiring minds in Winchester. And 
to identify Dorothy Fairfax with 
Dorothy Armine might be no easy 
matter. 

At the time of the garden-party 
she had discovered a part of the truth. 
A friend in town with an encyclo- 
pedic memory and a slight acquaint- 
ance with the house of Helmingham, 
had answered one question, upon four 
pages of notepaper. Dorothy Fairfax 
had been presented-at Court by Lady 
Helmingham, had been taken about 
Mayfair by that lady, had become 
engaged to be married to Sir Richard 


_Gasgoyne, then an obscure journalist, 


had been (supposedly) jilted by him, 
and finally had mysteriously dis- 


appeared. Mrs. Chatfield’s face grew 


grim as she perused this letter, for 
although she could reasonably claim 
to be a loyal wife, a loving mother, 
and an exemplary Churchwoman, she 
held—despite (perhaps because of) 
these qualifications—the obtaining of 
her friendship and support under false 
pretences to be an unpardonable sin. 
Nevertheless, nothing might have 
happened, had it not been for the 
excellent Mrs. Heseltine, who would 
cheerfully have sacrificed the tip of 
her very active tongue rather than 
wittingly do Dorothy an injury. 
Unhappily, Mrs. Heseltine had been 
uplifted by her son’s renewal of friend- 
ship with a personage. Dick, you 
may be sure, had paid David’s 
mother a score of attentions. Salmon, ~ 
grouse, venison came from Scotland ; 
pheasants and partridges from his 
Essex estate; and Mrs. Heseltine 
could not deny herself the pleasure of 
saying to any guest who might be 
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dining with them, “Sir Richard 
Gasgoyne sent fhis fine fish. He 
never forgets old friends, however 
bumble they may be.” 

Mrs. Chatfield, to whom words to 
this effect were addressed, answered 
thoughtfully: “ve never met Sir 
Richard. Does he come often to 
Winchester ? ” 

““ He is a Wykehamist,”’ Mrs. Hesel- 
tine replied, “‘ and interested in all 
that concerns us; his kindness to our 
boys 1s extraordinary. He has act- 
ually asked young Noel Armine to 
stalk this year in Sutherland.” 

“* Indeed, how very—interesting ! ” 

Mrs. Chatfield’s grandfather had 
kept a pack of harriers, so the love 
of the chase was inherent in her. 
Positively, a view halloa nearly left 
her lips. Her hare, indeed, was in 
sight. 

She was now convinced that Sir 
Richard Gasgoyne wished to show 
kindness to the son of the woman he 
had wanted to marry. Nothing more 
natural, but the mystery remained. 
The ever-recurrent question presented 
itself: “Who was Armine?” De- 
brett never mentioned Armine. 

When the ladies left the dining- 
room, Mrs. Chatfield was seen to re- 
pulse the advances of the prolific wife 
of a minor canon, and to turn with 
undue impatience to her hostess, with 
whom she withdrew to a corner of the 
drawing-room. 

**'We were speaking of Mrs. Ar- 
mine’s boy,” she began easily. ‘‘ He 
is a young man now.” 

“‘ And leaving at the end of this 
term,’’ said Mrs. Heseltine. 

“Going to Oxford, I have heard.” 

“Yes, New College.” 

“His mother, considering her cir- 
cumstances, 1s very generous.”’ 

'“* The boy has, I am told, means of 


his own. What a charming woman 


Mrs. Armine is! ”’ 


““ Remarkably so; but, if I may 
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be allowed the expression, veiled. 
During all these years one has never 
seen her quite clearly. I don’t even 
know her maiden name.’ 

“Middleton. Her father was a 
doctor, an eminent one, I believe.”’ 

ix) Ah! t 99 

Again Mrs. Chatfield looked grim. 
She could see the entry in Debrett : 
‘Florence Mary married, 1856, George 
Middleton Fairfax, F.R.C.S.” | 
" Mrs. Heseltine, sensible of a fall in 
the temperature, added warmly: 
‘* And the most devoted mother I ever 
saw.” 

“Is she going to Scotland, too ? ” 

““Oh, no; she hardly ever leaves 
home. I understand there will be no 
ladies at the lodge. Sir Richard has 
taken a great fancy to Noel Armine. 
Unfortunately, he has no son of his 
own. My David tells me that Noel 
is just such a boy as Sir Richard used 
to be; really quite a remarkable 
resemblance both mentally and phy- 
sically. Like is generally drawn tolike.”’ 

““T see,’ said Mrs. Chatfield, draw- 
ing in her breath rather sharply. 

Mrs. Heseltine looking up, saw that 
her guest’s face was slightly pinker 
than usual, and that her eyes were 
sparkling. A successful hunt is ad- 
mittedly rejuvenating. | 


The invitation to stalk in Scotland 
had been accepted by Min, not with- 
out discussion between Dorothy and 
Dick Gasgoyne. But, as usual, the 
man had overpowered the remon- 
strance of the woman. Also, the boy 
himself was so keen. Dorothy had 
not the heart to keep him in Win- 
chester, playing tennis, when Royal 
sport awaited him in the Highlands. 
Upon a higher plane entirely was 
another reason for risking the remote 
possibility of discovery. The time 
had come for Noel to choose a pro- 
fession, and indications were not lack- 
ing that pipeclay was in his marrow. 
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Gasgoyne, however, thinking for Do- 
rothy, pointed out that military 
advancement was slow and that a 
keen soldier saw very little of his 
mother; | 

“You are an only son,” he said to 
Min. “A bullet will kill her.if it hits 
you.” 

The young fellow nodded. 

“All the same, I should make a 
fair fighting man.”’ 

“There are always fights,” said 
Gasgoyne. | 

‘* 1’m not fit to be parson, doctor, or 
barrister.” 

““ How about journalism ? ” 

“TI think I should like that.” 

Accordingly, Dick enjoyed the keen 
pleasure of telling Dorothy that he 
had successfully lured Min in the 
direction of Fleet Street. He _ in- 
sisted, however, upon the visit to 
Scotland. 

“It’s a ticklish thing, bending the 
twig,” he said. “I don’t pretend to 
know Min, and I want to make his 
intimate acquaintance. Lend him to 
me for three weeks or a month.” 

** But Lady Gasgoyne ? Oh, Dick, 
you are getting rather reckless. We 
see too much of each other.” 

Gasgoyne regarded her intently. 

‘“' We have met exactly five times 
during the past seventeen years. Do 
you think I have not counted them ? 
Do you grudge me—minutes—when 
you ‘know that a minute with you is 
more to me than a year with anyone 
else ?”’ 

She blushed faintly, unable to meet 
his glance; always afraid that the 
flames, so long suppressed, would 
burst out and destroy both of them. 


‘* As for Kitty,” he continued, in a_ 


different voice, “‘ she is wrapped up in 
herself and her health.” 


“She is better ? ” - 
‘* Better ? I don’t know. Some- 
times——”’ He broke off abruptly, 


adding with grim irrelevance, “ She'll 
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outlive us. And she will have left 
the lodge before Min comes. But 
there is no adequate reason why they 
shouldn’t meet.” 

“* She is a woman. 
are fonder of Min than you think.” 

“Bah! He is all yours. Are you 
going to lend him to me or not ? ” 

She told herself that she must give 
way, and did so. 

The meeting with Amy Ipswich 
followed, and then a period of com- 
parative tranquility. Later, the 
Dean and Mrs. Chatfield went abroad 
for a six weeks’ holiday. They re- 
turned in the middle of September, 
about the time when Min travelled to 
Sutherland, and everybody in and 
about the Close was invited to a 
garden-party at the Deanery. 

‘Of course you are guing ?” said 
Mrs. Heseltine to Dorothy. 

Dorothy hesitated a moment ; then, 
very quietly, she replied, “No, I am 
not. The truth js, I have been for- 
gotten.” 

‘Forgotten ? You?” 

‘* At any rate I have not received a 
card.”’ 

‘* Shall I speak to Mrs. Chatfield ? ” 

‘* Pray don’t!” 

‘It is very strange. Mrs. Chatfield 
is so particular about such matters— 
almost too particular, don’t you think 
so?” 

‘“* Perhaps.” Dorothy smiled faintly. 
She was quite sure that the Dean’s 
wife had purposely withheld the in- 
vitation. From a certain expression 
in the sharp beady eyes of her visitor 
she divined that Mrs. Heseltine was 
as certain as she. David’s mother 
rose to take leave. 

“It’s very oppressive, is it not ? 
Thunder in the air.”’ 

“Yes.” Dorothy held out her hand. 

‘My dear,’”’ Dorothy felt the thin 
wiry fingers clasp her own tightly. 
‘“T suppose you know that nothing 
would ever shake my friendship and 


And, Dick, you — 
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affection for you—nothing.. I’m a 
babbling old woman, but if—well, 
Pll say this and no more, speaking 
for my son as much as for myself, 
your little finger is more to us than 
the Dean’s wife, and the Dean him- 
Self, and all the Chapter. There!” 

She whisked off, leaving Dorothy 
touched but dismayed. No preter- 
natural acuteness was necessary to 
infer that Mrs. Heseltine had called 
with a definite purpose—to warn, and, 
with any encouragement, to advise. 

“ There is certainly thunder in the 
air,’ said Dorothy. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Gasgoyne’s moor and forest were 
situated not far from Lairg, and on 
the march flowed the River Shin, 
which, in its upper pools, may or 
may not hold many salmon. Splendid 
as the place was reckoned ,to be from 
a sporting point of view, it possessed 
but a small lodge. Partly on this 
account, more particularly because 
ihe wife’s friends were not the hus- 
-and’s, Kitty seldom passed more 
than a fortnight at Ben Aber. In- 
variably she left Sutherland before 
the stalking began. Gasgoyne pro- 
mised Min a few days’ grouse-shooting 
and a salmon or two, but the “tall, 
red deer’ were to furnish the prin- 
cipal entertainment. Min, as_ ha; 
been said, accepted the invitation 
gladly, but neither Dorothy nor h: 
had any conception of what such a 
privilege was worth in the eyes of 
persons living north of Tweed. It is 
certain also that Dick, in spite of his 
enormous experience, had overlooked 
the importance of the favour he was 
showing to a young man _ whe 
had never stalked in his life. 
Kitty heard of the matter from the 
slightly-injured individual who for 
several years had shared the stags 
with Dick. | 

‘“ You’re coming, of course, Jack,” 
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she had said, meeting him at San- 
down. | 

‘No, I’m not,” he replied ruefully. 
“Dick has left me out this year, 
worse luck. He tells me that he 
means to have up a Winchester boy.” 

** This is the first I’ve heard of it,”’ 
said Kitty. 

However, when she spoke of the 
change to her husband, he replied 
carelessly that Jack had enjoyed more 
than his share of stalking, and that 
there was nothing more delightful 
than to see a really keen boy entered 
to Royal game. 

“It’s young Armine, you know,” 
he added. 

““T don’t know any young Armine.”’ 

“A Wykehamist, my dear, and as 
strapping a fellow as I am.” 

Kitty dismissed the matter from 
her thoughts. + Long ago it had been 
understood that so long as Dick gave 
to her a free hand in London, she 
would not interfere with Ben Aber. 
But it struck her as odd that Dick 
should contemplate a month’s ¢éfe-a- 
téte with a boy of eighteen. 

At the end of this season she under- 
went another cure at Nauheim. The 
first had done her so much good that 
Skeffington, on her return, had pro- 
nounced her a whole woman—a fact 
she had carefully concealed from 
Dick, because she had divined his 
sympathy for her although she re- 
pudiated it, and was comfortably 
alive to the convenience of possessing 
an imaginary ailment to plead as an 
excuse for leaving undone certain 
things which Mrs. Grundy might hold 
ought to be done. Excellent persons, 
with slightly inferior cooks, were 
accustomed to hear of Kitty’s sin- 
cerest regret that her “‘ heart” kept 
her almost a prisoner in her own house. 
As a matter of fact, she had resumed 
even with greater ardour the old life 
of private theatricals, ‘dancing, and 
card-playing. Dick paid al] bills, 
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and told himself that Skeffington was 
a humbug. 

The second visit to Nauheim gave 
Kitty a serious fright, for the Nauheim 
doctor declared that only a very 
partial cure had been effected. He 
added that she must return at the 
end of two months, and that mean- 
while she would do well to live quietly 
in some unfashionable and bracing 
spot. 

‘“ Tf I come here next year 

The German, who had no time to 
waste, glared at her through his 
spectacles. 

‘“Do as I prescribe,” he growled, 
‘or, well how shall I my meaning 
make clear? Soh! If you think my 
advice not worth taking, I shall have 
the honour of wishing you ‘ Adieu, 
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Madame, instead of ‘Auf wieder- 
sehn.’ ” 

“I shall do as you say,” faltered 
Kitty. 


She joined her husband in Scotland, 
and inhaled the life-restoring breezes 
of Ben Aber. But when the stalking 
season approached she shewed no 
signs of going elsewhere. Dick asked 
for information, and received a pee- 
vish reply to the effect that no plans 
had been made. 

“* I may go to-morrow ; I may stay 
on a bit. I dare say you want me 
out of the way.” 

She flashed a glance upon him, but 
he met her eyes quite steadily. 

‘Don’t say those things ! ”’ 

‘*T shall say what I please.” 

Dick nodded, wondering whether 
it would be wise to write to Min, 
putting him off; but such a course, 
at the last moment, would not only 
bitterly disappoint the young fellow, 
but also provoke Kitty’s suspicions. 
Afterwards, it occurred to him that 
he might have taken counsel with 
Dorothy, but it was not his habit to 
take counsel with anybody. It may 
be added in extenuation that 1f ever 


a man was justified in placing faith 
in himself, Dick was he. 

Finally, when Min arrived, Kitty 
was still in possession. At the first 
glance she amended her judgment. 
Here was no boy, assuredly, but a 
man, with a man’s strength of body 
and mind. Now. Kitty could no 
more resist making herself pleasant 
to a man, than a cat can resist eating 
fish. Boys she disliked ; men amused 
her and agreeably tickled her appetite 
for excitement. It is certain that she 
would not have looked at Min had 
another man presented himself. Faute 
de mieux, she cultivated him, and, 
because. he was handsome, made a 
fuss over him. We have Min’s own 
testimony -in a letter written to 


’ Dorothy about this time, that Lady 


Gasgoyne angled in vain -for his 
friendship. 
‘““1’m having a ripping time, and 
Sir Richard has lent me a rifle and 
given me a salmon rod. We come 
home late, dine, and go to bed at 
ten sharp. After dinner I play 
piquet with Lady Gasgoyne. She’s 
- been awfully nice to me, but, 
Mumsie, I can’t bearher. It seems 
beastly to write this under her own 
roof, but there it is. She rags Sir 
Richard, even before the servants, 
and he never says a word in reply, 
although if she rubs it in too hard, 
he talks to his dog. If I married a 
woman like that, I should always 
have a dog handy. Although we 
are supposed to be roughing it, the 
luxury is something which quite 
staggers me. Lady G. is supposed 
to be on the strictest diet, but she 
does go Nap all the same! I feela 
beast, but you told me to tell you 
everything. .. .” 


When Dorothy read this, Dick’s 
conduct in running the risk of dis- 
covery struck her as selfish, and yet, 
on consideration, she told herself that 
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such a risk was small and that Gas- 
goyne must not be held accountable 
for his wife’s change of plan. Lying 
_ awake at night, she computed the 
odds against Truth popping out of 
her well. Dick made similar calcu- 
lations ; each considered what ques- 
tions might be put to Min, and what 
answers he would make. If he hap- 


pened to allude to his first meeting ' 


with Dick at Margate, Kitty might 
express surprise, but Dick’s: wits 
could be relied upon in such an un- 
likely emergency. 

Kitty, however, discovered part of 
the truth in the most natural way. 
Min arrived at Ben Aber with a 
camera, the first he had ever pos- 
sessed, and ‘in those days not so 
common an object as now. After 
using up his first roll of films, he 
sent them to be developed, and the 
finished proofs were forwarded to 
Sutherland. Amongst these hap- 
pened to be a snapshot of Dorothy— 
not a bad likeness for a first attempt. 
Min was aware that no photographs 
of his mother were in existence, so far 
ashe knew. Again and again he had 
entreated her to be taken, as often 
she had refused. That she had any 
reason for such refusal never, natur- 
ally enough, entered his head; and 
one of the delights connected with 
the new toy was the reflection that he 
would snapshot his adorable mother 
secretly and surprise her with the 
finished proof. 

Almost the first person to whom he 
showed the photograph was Kitty. 
She did not recognise it at once—that 
is to say, she perceived that young 
Armine’s mother bore a resemblance 
to somebody she had known, a some- 
body to whom she was unable to 
assign aname. Min, you may be sure, 
had sung his mother’s praises loudly. 
She was the best in the world, his 
great pal, a ripping good sort. One 
can hear his enthusiastic, ingenuous 


_ face,” 


tones, and see the sparkle in his eyes, 
the smile on his lips, the flush in his 
young cheeks. Even Kitty, who 
found such outpourings tiresome as a~ 
rule, was impressed by this filial 
devotion. 

“Your mother has a cha 
she murmured, staring at the 
photograph. 

They were ‘alone, sitting upon a 
bench outside the lodge, a place which 
commanded a delightful view of the 
Shin and the moors stretching, far as 
the eye could see, in a southerly 
direction. To the north rose the 
splendid peak of Ben Klibreck, to 
the west were Ben Hope, Ben Hee, 
and the superb crags of Ben Loyal. 
Dick had just started, having the 
farthest beat on the forest, and Min 
was waiting for the “‘ machine” to 
come round which would carry him to 
another beat where stalker and gillie 
were awaiting him. 

The day was a fine one of late Sep- 
tember, cloudless, but with enough 
breeze to make stalking practicable, 
and with that crisp feeling in the air 
indicating frost and the absence of 
midges. 

‘“ She’s ten times as good-looking 
as that,’’ said Min. 

“Her face reminds me of someone. 


What was your mother’s maiden 


name ?”’ 

** Middleton—Dorothy Middleton. 
Her father was a doctor.”’ 

** Middleton ? That conveys noth- 
ing to me, and yet——”’ 

She returned the photograph, which 
Min placed with the others in an en- 
velope, just as his trap appeared. As 
he was slipping the photographs into 
his pocket, Kitty. said: “ You'll 
spoil them if you ‘crawl.’ Give them 
to me. Good luck and blood on the 
knife ! ”’ 

A second later, the machine rattled 
off. 

“A nice boy !”’ murmured Kitty. 
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She opened the envelope and gazed 
steadily at Dorothy’s face. 

“Middleton,” she murmured. 
** Dorothy Middleton. Why——’”’ 

Her brow contracted. The name 
Dorothy reminded her of Doll Fairfax, 
who had been engaged to Dick. Then, 
she remembered ‘Doll’s face. With a 
gasp, she saw that same face, not 
much changed, staring at her out of 
the piece of cardboard in her hand. 

‘“‘ He is her son—her son.” 

An instant later the inevitable 
corollary presented itself: ‘“‘ That’s 
why Dick is so kind to him.” 

She sat frowning, trying to recall 


what had been said of the broken. 


engagement and Dorothy Fairfax’s 
mysterious disappearance. Dick had 
told her little ; even during the first 
days of their engagement she could 
remember how curtly he had answered 
her questions, how plainly he had 
' shown that the loss of her had left an 
open wound, Why had she told the 
boy that her maiden name was 
Middleton ? There had been gossip 
about Dorothy Fairfax; she had 
dropped out of Mayfair; she 
was never seen in East Anglia. 
Why ? 

We have said that Kitty was 
clever. Perhaps she was most clever 
in just such problems as this, because, 
invariably, she suspected guile, being 
guileful herself.- Bit by bit, she pieced 
together a certain theory. She knew 
that Gasgoyne had tried to find 
Dorothy Fairfax after his return from 
Afghanistan ; she knew that Dorothy 
had hidden herself somewhere. Ac- 
cording to young Armine, the first 
years of his life had been passed in 
Touraine. Why ? To Kitty it seemed 
incomprehensible that any young and 
attractive woman should live alone 
in an obscure corner of France, unless 
there existed an imperative reason for 
such exile. Again, why did this 
young fellow speak s » fervently of his 
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mother, and never mention his father ? 
Who was Armine ? 

Suddenly, the truth smote her 
with a violence that caused her to 
spring wildly to her feet. In a blind- 
ing flash she saw Min’s paternity 
plainly stamped upon his face. He 
had Dick’s colouring, his fine athletic 
figure, and even certain tricks of 
manner. In character, temperament, 
and ability the pair were like as peas. 
Why had she not seen the resemblance 
before ? 

Her hands trembled as she looked at 
her watch. It was just ten o’clock. 
The train left Lairg at noon, reaching 
Euston at eight the next morning. 
Being a creature habitually governed 
by impulse, Kitty determined to 
leave the lodge at once, before the 
men returned. She felt that she must 
obtain further evidence before she 
confronted her husband. Her hus- 
band! How dared he bring this 
bastard here ? And doubtless he was 
seeing the other woman often. They 
had arranged this little comedy ; they 
were laughing in their sleeves, 1mmea- 
surably amused at her blindness and 
fatuity. At the same moment she 
was conscious of an extraordinary 
physical exhilaration. Lassitude and 
indifference gave place to a vital and 
vivifying excitement. She told her- 
self that she was strong ; able to 
carry out a campaign against shame- 
lessness and lies, able to expose them 
mercilessly, to destroy them and their 
works. 

She went into the lodge and told 
her maid to pack up at once. 


Travelling south, she grew calmer— 
the presence of a lynx-eyed ‘maid 
exacted calmness—for she was telling 
herself that if her husband had played 
with love, he had slaved for ambi- 
tion. And, within a few months, his 
supreme ambition was likely to be 
gratified. He had shown great ability 
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in Parliament, both as a debater, and 
as an indefatigable worker on com- 
mittees; and his purse had been 
placed unreservedly at the disposition 
of his party. It was an open secret 
that the continuance of that party in 
power was largely due to Gasgoyne 
and the newspapers controlled by him. 
The ame damnée of the Prime Minister 
had intimated, in confidence, of course, 
that such services would be rewarded 
with a seat in the Cabinet. 

“T hold him in the palm of my 
hand,”’ she thought. 

She reached Winchester late upon 
the following day. The maid was 
left in Carlton House Terrace. Ex- 
citement still sustained and fortified 
an otherwise tired and jaded woman. 
It is possible that for the first time 
in her life, she had become oblivious 
of herself and of everything save the 
gratification of curiosity and revenge. 
None the less, she went to the George 
Inn and prepared herself for the battle 
as if for a garden-party, putting on a 
smart dress, touching up her com- 
plexion, and satisfying herself that 
every dyed hair upon her head was in 
its place. She hoped to find Dorothy 
unprepared, possibly in shabby 
clothes, and, therefore, at a dis- 
advantage. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Susan Judkins opened the door, 
after the cab had set Kitty down at 
the gate of the small semi-detached 
villa in St. Cross Road. Susan was 
now on the shady side of sixty, but 
she told herself triumphantly that 
she neither looked nor felt her age. 
Moreover, her instincts were as keen 
as of yore. 
she divined trouble as soon as she saw 
the stranger’s face; she knew Jt had 
come home when she heard the name. 

‘¢ T have come from Scotland to see 
Mrs. Armine. Is she at home? I 
am Lady Gasgoyne.”’ 


She said afterwards that _ 
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“Not at home, my lady.” 

Susan stared impassively at the 
dyed fringe just above the green eyes 
which sparkled with excitement. 
Dorothy was at home, but the faithful 
Susan had no intention whatever of 
introducing an infuriated enemy, 
armed cap a pte, into the presence of a 
defenceless and unsuspecting mistress. 

** Are you quite sure ? ”’ 

** Quite sure, my lady.”’ 

“When will she be in ?”’ 

‘* She may be in about dinner-time. 
Leastways, she is not dining out.”’ 

The baffled Kitty produced a card- 
case and scribbled an address upon a 
card. 

‘““I am stopping the night at the 
George. I will come back after 
dinner, unless Mrs. Armine prefers to 
call upon me at the hotel.” 

‘* Very good, my lady.” 

Susan shut the door, and glanced at 
the thin piece of pasteboard in her 
hand. Her expression was composed 
as she murmured: “ We’ve waited 
eighteen years for this, and we can 
wait five minutes longer.” 

She went back to the pantry. 
Securely locked up in a cupboard 
stood a bottle of ginger wine used by 
Susan in moments of depression or 
when the weather turned cold. Of 
this cordial she took a full dose, 
eyeing the card upon the dresser as if 
it were acobra. Dorothy was in her 
garden, a narrow strip at the back, 
full of flowers which she cultivated 
herself. Susan replaced the bottle of 
ginger wine, and slammed the cup- 
board door. 

*“ Lor ! How wicked she looked.”’ 

The faithful creature wiped the 
perspiration from her forehead. In 
a sense she realised that she was the 
innocent party to a crime; about to 
shatter, for ever perhaps, the sweet 
peace of that garden yonder, to turn 
it into a desolating wilderness. The 
soft mellow tone of the Winchester 
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buildings had ‘suffused itself over 
Susan, softening some hard angles and 
lines. Upon her the moss had grown 
. imperceptibly, as she had taken firmer 
and deeper root in the Hampshire 
_soil. Winchester satisfied her; it 
was so pre-eminently quiet and re- 
spectable, and English. The deep 
tones of the cathedral bell were 
celestial music to this ancient hand- 
maiden, whose life had been one long 
‘service. From her pantry window 
she could see the policeman on his 
beat ; soldiers marched up and down 
the St. Cross Road past the cemetery 
in which Susan had, in fancy, selected 
a snug resting place where, in the 
words of the old song, she would 
** do nothing for ever and ever ”’ after 
the interminable labours of sixty 
years. 

‘‘Another bubble bust!” 
Susan, wiping her eyes now. 

She had the habit of speaking 
aloud, particularly when she hap- 
pened to be deeply moved. Although 
she had predicted discovery, its ful- 
filment exasperated her, because, like 
Dorothy, she had grown to believe 
herself secure. Those unfortunate 
persons who are constrained to live 
in countries where terrible earth- 
quakes have once taken place, or 
upon the slopes of volcanoes, will 
sympathise with Susan Judkins. 

‘* Well, Susan, the fish has not 
come, I see.” 

In silence Susan held out Lady 
Gasgoyne’s card, which she carried 
hidden in her hand instead of on a 
salver, so that the expression of her 
face might prepare Dorothy for an 
abominable surprise. 

‘* She came here, as that other one 
did, to tear your heart out, but this 
time I wasn’t fool enough to let her 
in.” 

“Ah!” sighed Dorothy, as the card 
fluttered to the ground. Then for a 
moment mistress and servant—or 
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shall we say, rather, friend and friend ? 
—gazed at each other. 

“You think she knows ? ”’ faltered 
Dorothy. . 

** T know she knows.”’ 

“If she has told—Min ? ”” 

“She hasn’t yet,’ said Susan 
grimly. “If she had, he’d have been 
here first, bless his heart !” 

“ God help us, Susan!” 

** Amen, m’m.” 

Dorothy drew off her gardening 
gauntlets, and gazed steadily at the 
garden once used as a bare yard for 
hanging out washing, now fragrant 
with the roses she had planted. Susan 
followed her thought unerringly. 

‘““ We're going to be turned out 0’ 
Paradise.” 

But at this doleful prophecy Do- 
rothy plucked up spirit. 

‘* T shall fight for our Paradise,” she 
said. Then as Susan mumbled Kitty’s 
message, Dorothy’s face brightened. 

“ Susan, how clever you have, been. 
If you had let her in, the place would 
never have seemed the same again. 
Of course, I shall go to the hotel.” 

Susan began to shake. 

ce Susan—— ! { 29 

“Oh, ma’am—oh, Miss Dorothy, 
you'll own up now 2” 

““Own up? What?” 

““About the other. You must, 
you must—for your own sake. Master 
Min is a man; he can bear it; but 
you—oh !” 

She burst into sobs. Dorothy tried 
to comfort her, stroked her rough 
worn hands, led her to a bench, and 
sat down beside her. 

_“ That’s why I wouldn’t let her in. 
I wanted to speak to you first. And, 
oh, my poor lamb, if you’ll let me, I'll 
speak to her. Wouldn’t that be 
better than ginger wine? Id bring 
her to her knees. Miss Dorothy, let 
me step’ up to the hotel with the 
certificate and the letter. I won’t let 
"em out of my hands. You ain’t fit 
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fo deal with her, because you’re 
generous, and pincher is written plain 
on her face. 
about pinching than even she does. 
Let me go, Miss Dorothy ! ” 

Dorothy kissed her. 

“Does that mean—yes ? ”’ 

“T must go,” said Dorothy firmly. 
Then, with a gentle shake, she added : 
‘And I expect when I come back I 
shall want something very nice to 
eat. You mustn’t neglect my din- 
ner, you dear old Susan. No, don’t 
say anything, but believe that I am 
not afraid, that I can hold—my 
own.” 

‘You mean Master Min ? ” 

“Yes ; I mean him—my son.” 

She spoke the words proudly. A 
slightly bent and broken Susan went 
back into the house. 

Meantime, Lady Gasgoyne had re- 
turned to the hotel, and feeling, like 
her humbler sister, in need of a cordial, 
had ordered a pint of champagne. 
Susan had not imposed upon her for 
a moment. She recognised a con- 
fidential servant, and guessed that as 
such Susan had instructions. 

The champagne produced this im- 
mediate effect : it stimulated Kitty’s 
intelligence. She told herself that a 
slight delay might be made profitable. 
In her haste, she had neglected a car- 
dinal principle of warfare. She had 
rushed, so to speak, upon the enemy 
without first acquiring all the know- 
ledge at her disposition. As the 
waiter was uncorking the champagne, 
she asked a question: “ Did he know 
a Mr. Noel Armine, who had played 
in the Winchester Eleven?” The 
waiter knew the young gentleman, 
and his mother, a sweet lady, much 
respected in the Close and out of it. 
Within five minutes Kitty had 
squeezed this orange dry. As the 
man was leaving the room, she told 
him to show Mrs. Armine up if she 


happened to call. Then, for the 
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second time, she examined herself in 
the glass. Her nose being slightly 
red, she powdered it, smiling ma- 
liciously. She bit her lips, frowning, 
because they looked blue. 

Some twenty minutes later Dorothy 
entered the room. 

The two women had not met for 
nearly nineteen years, and in each 
the work of Time was curiously con- 
trasted. At first glance an unob- 
servant stranger might -have pro- 
nounced Kitty the younger-looking 
of the two. Her hair, of the then 
fashionable auburn tint, surmounted 
a face which was really an admirable 
work of art ; her figure was youthful 
and supple. But if the actual skin 
was free from wrinkles, if no grey 
hairs appeared among the auburn 
tresses, if the lines of the figure were 
those of a girl, still the general im- 
pression of youth revealed merci 
lessly the solid reality of age. An 
old, jaded woman assumed the mask 
ot youth. Dorothy realised almost 
with violence that Dick’s wife was 
wor out, a boggard of a woman, 
painted and bedecked. ; 

What Kitty saw is not so easily 
described. Dorothy had come straight 
from her garden, where she had spent 
SO Many serene and pleasant hours. 
About her hung the faint fragrance 
of her roses; upon her face and in 
her eyes lay the glow which even in 
darkest November seems to emanate 
from places long warmed by sun. 
Youthful in appearance, none could 
call her. The hair growing thickly 
with a natural wave was still brown, 
but lines lay about the clear eyes and 
beautiful mouth; the figure had 
assumed the gracious dignity of the 
prime of life ; and perhaps the dom- 
inant note of the whole personality 
was a certain swect austerity of bear- 
ing which stood for and expressed 
subtly all that she had lost and gained. 
Kitty, regardjng her with envious 
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eyes, hating her furiously, perceived 
this, and, perceiving it, realised her 
own inferiority. As the door closed 
she broke into a shrill laugh. Her 
first words were: “How virtuous 
you look, Dorothy Fairfax !”’ 

Dorothy paused, shocked by the 
passion which convulsed the other, 
trying to find a phrase adequate for 
such a moment. Then she became 
conscious that the other would find 
the phrases, that she would need all 
her fortitude to listen to them in 
silence. Kitty came nearer, trem- 
bling with suppressed excitement. 

‘*T know everything.” 

‘““Everything, Lady Gasgoyne ? ” 

Her quiet voice exasperated the 
other beyond endurance. Carefully- 
considered sentences faded out of her 
mind. She became primal, elemental. 
Her fingers curled inwards, she showed 
her teeth in a snarling smile. 

‘“* Don’t pose to me!” 

Dorothy’s face showed at this in- 
stant an unmistakable gladness. 
Kitty’s disordered violence indicated 
plainly that she did not know— 
everythmg. 

‘* What do you know, Lady Gas- 
goyne : ? 29 

‘“* That you are a asia and a hypo- 
crite, living here in the odour of 
sanctity,when you ought to be in se 

“Stop!” said Dorothy, holding 
up her hand. “I have come here at 
your request. I will answer your 
questions ; but at the first word of 
abuse, I go.” 

‘* My husband is the ether of Noel 
Armine. Armine, indeed! There 
never was an Armine.”’ 

‘“* How did you find this out ? ” 

‘“* How did I findit out ? Well, Pil 
tell you. You may be sure that my 
husband and your son did not betray 

ou.’ 
ee: I am quite sure of that.” 

‘* How you dared to send that boy 
to my house > She stopped, 
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gasped for breath, and began again : 
‘“‘He had a photograph of you; he 
showed it to me yesterday morning.” 

‘““A photograph of me? Impos- 


sible !”’ 


‘He had taken you himself, so he 
told me—asasurprise.”” She laughed 
shrilly. ‘* I recognised it at once.”’ 

““ And you told him ?” 

The sharp anxiety of the question 
betrayed Dorothy’s true feelings, so 
carefully suppressed till now. The 
other was quick enough to under- 
stand. 

“No; I didn’t tell him. I’m 
rather sorry I didn’t. That would 
have hurt you, eh ? Well, there’s no 
hurry. I will tell him—and every- 
body else. No, I didn’t tell him. He 
and his precious father went stalking. 
I packed my things and came here to 
make sure first. They think I’ve 
gone to London.”’ 

‘“Thank God!” said Dorothy. 
Then, impulsively, she burst out: 
‘You won’t tell him—the boy; you 
will be merciful, not to me} but to 
him, won’t you ? ” 

“Why should I be merciful ? ”’ 

** Because a She hesitated, 
with a hesitation which may have 
seemed to Kitty guileful. We know, 
of course, that the darling desire to 
keep her secret from a probably un- 
scrupulous and certainly indiscreet 
woman obsessed Dorothy. Almost 
desperately she played her last card. 

“* Lady Gasgoyne, if I take all the 
blame to myself, if I swear to you 
that I have only met your husband 
half-a-dozen times since Noel’s birth, 
and only then to speak of things 
which concern the boy ; if I add that 
your husband never knew till long 
after your marriage that there was a 
child, if I assure you solemnly that I 
hid the fact of Noel’s birth from both 
of you, and that mere chance re- 
vealed it ; if I admit that I was weak 
and foolish, nothing else, but weak 
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and foolish, inasmuch as I let Noel 
go to Ben Aber ; if I promise now to 
take him and myself out of. your life, 
surely—surely you will respect his 
innocence ? ” 

‘Innocence ? ”’ 

“Yes, innocence. He—he believes 
me to be the best and purest creature 
in the world—ah !”’ 

The exclamation was provoked by 
Kitty’s shrill laugh—a laugh that 
sounded uncanny. 

Dorothy had had. too much ex- 
perience in sick rooms not to be sen- 
sible that such a laugh indicated dis- 
integration, the loss of self-control, 
perhaps—insanity. At once pity took 
the place of indignation and entreaty. 

* You are not well,’’ she said, in a 
different voice. 

‘“Not well ?’’ The words broke 
violently from the blue lips. “I am 
well enough to expose you.” 

Dorothy moved slowly forward, but 
the other, thinking she was about to 
leave the room, rushed in front of 
her, seizing the handle of the door. 

“You do not leave me, Dorothy 
Fairfax, till I have told you what I 
think of you.” 

Dorothy made no attempt to force 
anegress; the violence of the speaker 
made her outwardly quiet, almost 
apathetic. Her intelligence, always 
acute, apprehended that Kitty’s un- 
bridled tongue would scourge her 


from society, if she did not vindicate - 


her purity. That she would lose her 
home, her friends, and—greatest thing 
of all—the respect of her son, who 
must hear the scandal. She made up 
her mind to speak. Afterwards, she 
might demand as a right that the 
wife of Richard Gasgoyne should 
keep the confidence inviolate. Thus 
she would save her good name and 
spare Min an abominable revelation. 
She said dully : 
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‘Noel is your husband’s son, not 
mine. His mother, who died in 
giving him birth, was an actress. I 
adopted him for Dick’s sake.” 

‘“ 'W-w-what ?” | 

Dorothy repeated the statement, 
adding: “‘ Ihave papers to prove it.” 

‘* Show them to me.’ 

= They are in my dressing-case at 
home.” 

““Ob, you—liar! You 

Dorothy quivered as if a terrific 
blow had struck her. Colour left her 
face. Then, controlling herself, she 
raised her hand and said solemnly : 

‘*T call God to witness that I have 
spoken the truth, and that I am a 
pure woman.” 

Afterwards, Dorothy wondered 
whether beliet or disbelief caused the 
catastrophe. She seemed to see both 
convictions form themselves upon the 
face so close to hers; each faded, 
leaving behind the unmistakable im- 
press of excruciating pain. Then a 
scream rang out. Putting her hand 
to her throat, Kitty fumbled and 
clawed at the fastenings of, her 
dress. 

Dorothy supported her to a sofa 
and rang the bell. Before it was 
answered, Lady Gasgoyne had lost 
consciousness. The waiter, who 
rushed in suspiciously soon, was 
despatched for a doctor ; the house- 
keeper appeared with such restora- 
tives as could be snatched up at a 
moment’s notice. 

Before the doctor came, Dorothy 
knew that silence had been imposed 
upon the lips which had reviled her. 
The man made a swift examination, 
shaking his head, protruding an 
ominous lower lip as he bent over 
the body. Then he looked at Dorothy 
and the circle of awed faces. 

‘*She is dead,’’ he declared with 
authority. °* Nothing can be done.” 
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MISS PRIMROSE AND THE PATIENT 


By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


Lllustrated by Emile Nelson 


WAS out in the garden snipping 
roses and pursuing the slugs, 
that were also snipping the roses, 
In an ardent anxiety to keep the 
lovely spot in perfect order during 
my temporary stewardship while the 
Youngloves were in Scotland. : And 
because on this particular morning 
the air seemed permeated with the 
very essence of distilled summer, 
and because I felt that I looked like a 
Kate Greenaway illustration in my 
pink gown and garden hat—I sang : 


‘‘ Alas, that Spring should vanish with the 
Rose, 
That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript 
should close 
Here an illusive slug caused me to 
lose, the, melody, and just as I cap- 
tured the enemy and prepared to 
begin again—a mellow baritone voice 
from beyond the garden wall took up 
my song and finished it— 
‘The nightingale that in the forest sang, 
Ah, whence and whither flown again—wh 
knows ?”’ . 
I dropped my shears in astonish- 
ment and stared hard at the wall, but 
there was nothing to be seen—just 
vine-covered wall. 
‘It must be the Monster,” thought 
I to myself. The Youngloves always 
referred to their next-door neighbour 
as ‘‘the Monster,’ and I had a dis- 
tinct memory of the list of crimes he 
had committed : 
Item: Built a wall and shut off 
the vicw. 
Item: Built a stable on the edge 
of the Younglove’s garden. 
Item: Used a motor that noisily 
came in at all hours of the night. 
There could be no reasonable doubt 
whatever that the perpetrator of these 


outrages must be an unsuitable ac- 
quaintance, and yet, it seemed too 
bad to waste the Kate Greenaway 
effect on the desert air. I snipped 
towards the wall and tried again 
softly : 

““T sometimes think that never blows the 


rose so red— 
As where some buried Cesar bled.’’ 


Here I effected a dramatic pause, 
but there was no response. He had 
retired, whoever he was—some friend 


_of the Monster’s possibly, for the 


Monster was old, and that voice was | 
young—ergo—it was not the voice of 
the Monster. 

There is something tantalizing about 
a wall. It gives curiosity a fillip, it 


-makes Peep-Johns of the most sedate. 


I felt distinctly annoyed at the height 
and thickness of this wall. I got up 
on the wheelbarrow and looked over 
boldly. It was lovely—so lovely that 
I said *‘ Oh!” involuntarily. 

“You like it, then?” said an 
amused voice. 

I started guiltily. Under an arbour 
of vines there was a man lying in a 
steamer chair with a rug over him. 
He smiled at me, and I conquered 
my first impulse to drop off the 
wheelbarrow. He was not an old 
man. 

““T like it very much,” I said; 
“it’s too bad to shut it in.” 

“It shuts prying people out.” 

‘Not always,” I replied. 

‘“ Not always, I’m glad to say,” he 
added civilly. ‘“‘ Won’t you descend ? 
I'll get you a ladder.” 

“Don’t think of it,” I protested. 
“IT only wanted to see what kind of 
a Monster inhabited this preserve.” 

‘“* Monster ? ” 


“ARE YOU AS TALL AS THE WALL, MISS—MISS—?”" 
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“Yes. The old man who owns 
this place.” 

** Oh, that old man! What kind of 
Monster did you picture him ? ” 

“Well, a good deal of growl, and 
some tail and hoof!. I was a trifle 
surprised when my song was snatched 
away.” 

**Qh, you didn’t expect a singing 
Monster, then? [m afraid I’m a 
disappointment—I’m not up to——” 

“You? I don’t know anything 
about you—-I only know about Pea- 
body, the Monster.” 

‘Indeed ? And would it be im- 
pertinent to ask what you know about 
Peabody, the Monster ? ” 

“You see, I’m just spending a 
month here while the Youngloves are 
in Scotland, and before they left, Mrs. 
Younglove warned me against slugs, 
and the Monster.” 

‘* How nice of her!” 

“Yes. She said he was a person 
who thought he owned the universe ; 
that he kept dogs, horses, and puffing 
motor-cars. 

“Poor old Peabody. 
village nuisance, eh !”’ 

‘*In short, I was to beware of him 
as the plague!” 

‘Whereupon you climb upon his 
wall and peer into his lair.” 

‘*T always like-to look before I 
beware! Why do you visit this 
horrid, man-eating Monster ? ” 

‘“Why do I visit—Oh 

Whereupon the stranger broke into 
irrepressible laughter that shook the 
leaves overhead. 

“That’s the question I’ve been 
asking myself. Why do I spend so 
much time with this tiresome, bore- 
some old Peabody ? You've no idea 
what a relief it is to see a new face.” 

‘““Haven’t you any other friends ? ”’ 

Again he laughed. He seemed very 
easily amused. 

‘A few, but I can’t get away from 
old Peabody. Yousee, I’ve been ill— 
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quite ill for a long time. That’s why 
I look like an escaped convict,” he 
added, taking off his cap and showing 
his close-cropped hair. “Old Pea- 
body has put up with me, and 
humoured me——”’ 

‘‘ That’s the only decent thing I’ve 
heard of him. Are you _ better? 
How long have you been out ? ” 

“This is only my third day out, 
which accounts for my not rising 
when you came to call.” 

‘Oh, but I didn’t come to call,” I 
said indignantly. 

** You see, I’m so ridiculously shaky 
yet; typhoid is so thorough-going 
that it leaves one bankrupt of every- 
thing except breath.” 

“ Well, that’s the only really essen- 
tial thing.”’ 

“I beg your pardon, but are you 
as tall as the wall, or are you standing 
on something, Miss—Miss ou 

‘“‘ [’m standing on a wheelbarrow,” 
I answered indignantly. As tall as 
the wall, indeed ! 

‘*1’m sure the wheelbarrow is not 
comfortable standing ; can’t you be 
induced to e 

‘“ No, I must go.back to the slugs.” 

‘Happy slugs!” 

I began a careful descent. 

“Oh, I say, Miss—Miss—Miss— 


Prmrose ** hecalled. Ismuiled on 
my side of the wall. 
Yes?” 


‘* Would you—could you—I’m hav- 
ing tea at five, all alone. Could 
you—— ?” 

‘“ Certainly not,” I answered haugh- 
tily, and dropped off the wheelbarrow. 
I thought I heard a faint laugh as I 
went back to my slugs, but I may 
have been mistaken. 

At five o’clock I happened to be 
wandering about the garden. There 
was nothing strange about that ; five 
o’clock is a lovely time to be in a 
garden! I thought I heard voices 
beyond the wall; probably the 
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Monster andthe Wounded Knight were 


having tea. I wandered quite close 
to the wall, to tie up a vine, when a 
tinkle above me made me look up. A 
tray with a cup of tea and some 
dainty cakes miraculously appeared 
upon the wall. I had to laugh, it 
looked so Arabian Nighty, and then 
I stood on tiptoe and slipped the 
tray off, and sat on the wheelbarrow 
and sipped the tea. I picked my 
whitest rose and put it on the tray 
before I slid it back to the wall again. 

‘It is a most unsocial way to take 
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tea, isn’t it ?’’ said a voice from the 


’ other side. 


** Oh, dear,” I said, ‘* I didn’t know 
you were there. How did you know 
I was here ? ”’ 

“Thou Wall—oh Wall, 
lovely Wall, 

Show me thy chink to blink thro’ with 
mine eyes!” 

‘* How did you know I was here ? ” 
I repeated. 

“Oh wicked Wall, thro’ whom I see no 
bliss, 

Cursed be thy stones for thus deceiving 
me !’’ 


Oh sweet and 
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This was too much; I got upon 
the wheelbarrow straightway. 

‘* Are you going to quote the entire 
prologue ?”’ I demanded. 

‘“‘ Ah! now this is something like ! 
The loaf of bread, the jug of wine we 
have at hand, we only need the— 
Thou !” 

‘* How did you know I was here ? ” 

‘* Dear me, Miss Primrose, there is 
a oneness of purpose, a sad repetition 
in your conversation e 
* TI scowled fiercely at him, and that 
sobered him, all but the corners of 
his mouth. He leaned forward and 
Jo >ked at me solemnly. 

 “T said tea vat five, so, of course, I 
expected you.” 

“Oh!” I said, aghast at his in- 
solence, and then he actually— 
actually laughed at me. Whereupon 
I forgot myself; I seized the white 
rose and threw it at him with all my 
might, and jumped down from the 
wheelbarrow. 

“Many, many thanks, Miss Prim- 
rose!” the horrid thing called after 
me. 

For two days the garden was neg- 
lected ; and the slugs had a perfect 
debauch. The third day I decided 
that I was making too much of a 
concession to my impertinent neigh- 
bour, so I armed myself, basket, 
shears, and all, and sallied forth. 

I worked for an hour or more 
silently, though I  was_ horribly 
tempted to sing. As I bent over a 
rose-tree, a sunflower, flung by an un- 
seen hand, struck me on the head. 
I started up, expecting a truant boy 
to appear, and then I saw a white 
paper tied to the stem. 

I opened it and read : 

DEAR Miss PRIMROSE— 

I prostrate myself at your feet; I be- 
come as a Slug bencath your shears ! These 
three days of punishment have caused a 
relapse. Couldn’t you take pity on a very 
lonely man, and make the day brighter, 
by looking over the wall ? 


I sat down on the wheelbarrow 
and thought it over. It really was a 
nice note, the tone of remorse seemed 
sincere ; after all, one must humour 
the sick, so I climbed up. I will say 
he looked pleased; he seemed to 
have grown better-looking, too. 

*““ Angel of Mercy!” he cried and 
half rose. 

‘* Sit still,’’ I ordered. 
deserve it.”’ 

“TI deserve nothing but rebukes, 
and I rely on your charity not to ad- 
minister them.” 

He was really diplomatic—the crea- 
ture—and the rose I had thrown at 
his head was beside him in a vase, 
looking a little the worse for wear. 

** You look better,’ I said. 

““T am well—now. Have you any 
idea what twenty-four hours of eating, 
sleeping, and looking at the sky can 
mean to an active man? Yesterday 
I thought I would go niad. And 
when I realised that you had deserted 
me forever - 

“* Where is Mr. Peabody : ? Doesn't 
he amuse you ? ”’ 

‘‘“Amuse me? He merely bores 
me, and he watches me all the time.” 

‘““ Watches you? Why?” 

“He’s a woman hater, and if he 
should find out about you 

“T’m not afraid of him,’ I re- 
marked, in a tone of bravado. 

‘* He’s out this afternoon, exercsin g 
hoof and tail.” 

‘* Well, I’m glad you're rid of him. 
Why don’t you read ?” 

‘* Doctor won’t allow it; eyes are 
too weak, he says. Books and book- 
lets everywhere, and not a word to 
read! If you knew of anyone who 
could read aloud——”’ . 

‘It does seem to be someone’s 
Christian duty,” I admitted. 

“Tt does, but there are so few 
Christians these days.” 

I reached the top of the wall, just 
as he rose to his feet. 


‘* You don’t 
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“Tf you don’t sit still, I won’t 
come.”’ 

He sank back at once, and I 
vaulted over and marched toward 
him. He rose and waited for me. 
I sat down quickly, for I was rather 
surprised at his height and looks and 
all—and perhaps he was surprised, 
too, for he stared, rather. 

‘Chesterton — Pater — Stevenson 
—what are you going to choose ?”’ I 
said, in a business-like tone. 

“You choose.” 

I read some Songs 
of Bohemia _ that 
tingle with summer. 

“How  delight- 
fully you read,” he 
sald. 

I read the Steven- 
son Essay on Idlers. 
It was very satis- 
factory to have him 
like all the points I 
liked. Time flew; — 
Iread more. We dis- 
cussed and argued 
and disagreed—and 
agreed. Allat once 
a sound came from 
the direction of 
Peabody’s house. 

“The Monster !”’ 
I cried, springing 
u 


te” 

“Tf he should find me here,”’ I said, 
making for the wall. He came after 
me. 

“ But you said you weren’t afraid of 
him,” he asserted, helping me up. 

“Tm not,” I said promptly, from 
the vantage point of the wall-top. 
“But I—I = 

“Miss Primrose, it has been per- 
fect,” he whispered. “‘ I'll slip a note 
into the vines here, to let you know 
when the Monster is out again! 
Thanks—Thanks so much.” 


I dropped into the garden, and ran 
into the house, for there were indu- 
bitable sounds of the fire-breathing 
Monster’s return. 


From that day on, two or three 
times a day, the vine on the wall 
needed attention. It was a satis- 
factory vine, it fairly blossomed 
white flowers in cocked hat shapes. 
But beyond the wall I ventured not 
again, in spite of appeals from my 
Wounded Knight, 
until at last, in 
despair, he invaded 
my realm, and most 
of his waking hours 
were spent in my 
“Garden of En- 
chantment,”’ as he 
called it. There 
was always. the 
delightful necessity 
* of outwitting the 
Monster, and the 
servants, for . we 
didn’t want to be 
spied upon, so we 
plotted like chil- 
dren, and time wore 
away. 

One white moon- . 
light night, when it 
was indeed a garden 
of enchantment, I 


Well, what of “* BEHOLD THE HUMBLED MONSTER." spied among the 


vines in vain, and 

all at once it came to me what a 
fool’s Paradise I was living in: how 
all my days were one thought of him, 
my nights one dream ot him. And 
who was this Wounded Knight, who 
in four short weeks had stormed the 
stout citadel of my heart ? It was 
absurd—it must stop, I must see no 
more of him 
** There is such a whiteness in your 
garden, Miss Primrose, that I can’t be 
sure whether you are you, or only a 
white rose!” said a well-known voice 
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“No, I am not I,”’ I said bravely, 


right out of my thoughts, “I am a> 


Strange Person whom you do not 
know.”’ 

He vaulted the wall and bowed. 

“Then, Strange Person, may I in- 
troduce myself? I am——’”’ 

** You must come in the front gate, 
with a letter of introduction or else the 
Strange Person will not admit you.”’ 

“TI don’t want her to, I shall not 
like her. What has become of Miss 
' Primrose ? ” 

“* She awoke—and went away.” 

He walked beside me silently, and 
we sat down on a garden seat. The 
moon shone through a soft white 
mist that shut off all the world be- 
yond. My Knight leaned elbow on 
knee, looking to me, and there was 
that in his eyes which made it hard 
for me to breathe. | 

“‘ Primrose, dear Primrose,’ my 
Knight said, and laid his hand on 
mine, “it is all over.” 

— “ Yes, I know,” I said, and started 
at my own sob. — 

“* The Monster has found us out ! ” 

“The Monster ? How could he ? 
And what if he has ? What right has 
he to interfere with us ? ” 

“Just the right of—being the 
Monster. Just because he knows how 
little worthy I am to be your Knight— 
the Knight you’ve healed and made 
whole, only to wound again So sore.” 

** ‘Wound ? ”’ 

‘** Yes, in his heart of hearts ! ”’ 

““My poor Knight,” I said, and 
placed my hand on his arm. 


“Don’t ; I know your divine pity, 
but to-night I’ve had it out with Pea- 
body. He has reminded me how 
selfish I am, how little used to women 
and their ways, especially to a flower- 


‘woman like yourself ; how I worked 


on your sympathy, through my ill- 
ness, how I took advantage of your 
youth and sweetness ; how I allowed 
myself to love you this way, when I 
had no right - 

I sprang up and stood before him. 

‘* How dared he ?’”’ I cried. “ How 
dare that execrable, interfering old 
Peabody say such things to you? 
Oh, my Knight—my Knight, you 
didn’t take advantage of me, I knew 
the danger the first moment I looked 
over the wall, and I risked it—I— 
[_ 

My hands were caught in his. 

‘* Primrose, my blessed Primrose, 


did you let yourself care, too? Did 
this madness come to you ?”’ 
My hands crept up until they 


met behind his head, and then my 
Knight kissed me. Ages passed—and 
all dreamed-of things—and then at 
last I said: 

“I’m so happy that I can almost 
forgive the Monster—but not quite. 
I must meet him and tell him——”” 

My Knight laughed, rose, 
bowed before me. | 

‘* Behold the tamed, the humbled 
Monster, minus tail and hoof and 
growl! ”’ 

‘You mean—you M-E-A-N— ?” 

‘* Sweet Primrose, the Monster and 
your Knight are one!” 


and 
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IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 
XXIII.—THE COMING OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 


day chroniclers of wild woodland 

life, to speak of the nightingale’s 

song as something that has been 
much overrated, especially by the 
older writers on nature, and the 
poets generally. Going out into a 
country lane of a fine spring morning 
to listen to the nightingale, a sudden 
obsession of candour takes these im- 
pressionistic folk ; and we are told of 
the inevitable feeling of disappoint- 
ment occasioned not only by the 
quality of the song itself, but by 
the”executant power of the much- 
vaunted singer. 

Now it is quite possible, particu- 
larly during the first few days follow- 
ing their arrival in England, to be 
very much disappointed indeed, if 
our expectation has been to find 
nightingales singing with all their 


r is a growing babit among latter- 


mature strength and brilliance in 
every hedgerow by the way. Here 
and there we come upon an isolated 
songster who gives us the pure silver 
clarion, alternately hurried and slow— 
the sudden outpouring of winsome 
music, like the breaking of the very 
floodgates of song—the dim soft 
chiming note which is sheer anguish 
melodised, the note that Shakespeare 
fancied as welling up from a bosom 
transfixed by thorns. But the truth 
is that the vast majority of nightin- 
gales either do not sing at all for 
many days after their arrival in their 
old wayside haunts, or lift such a 
puny scrannel pipe into the sweet 
spring sunshine, that it is small 
wonder the eager enthusiast finds 
himself at a dead-lock in the matter ; 
and can conceive of no alternative 
but the all too sweeping one—that 
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poet and prose-writer alike have 
allowed imagination incontinently to 
overrun the sober pedestrian fact. 

And yet nature-students, who live 
their whole lives through in the heart 
of the country, seem to find very little 
exaggeration in what has been said or 
sung of the nightingale’s lay. Shelley, 
whose nightingale “satiated the 
hungry dark with melody, as a vale 
is watered by a flood,” and who 
pictures the whole Creation ‘‘ awed 
into delight ’’ at her singing, cer- 
tainly presents an extreme case ; and 
Keats goes still farther when, hearing 
the nightingale, he straightway longs 
for death, because life can hold no 
greater joy for him: 


‘*“Now more than ever seems it 
rich to die, | 
To cease upon the midnight with no 
pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy 
soul abroad 
In such an ecstacy ! 


Still, would’st thou sing, and I have 
ears in vain——’”’ 


But, be it noted, all these praises are 
for the nightingale when heard in the 
grey moonlit dusk of a summer’s eve ; 
and then, as all her true lovers know, 
she is at her zenith of power and 
perfection. 

In the hush of summer nights the 
simplest sounds of nature are beau- 
tiful; and a song like the nightin- 
gale’s would be certain to arrest atten- 
tion, even if its quality were less than 
it really is. But at the time when 
the nightingale arrives, in mid-April, 
the ground is already held by a host 
of competitors. The blackbird is 
then in his primest fettle of song. 
The cuckoo’s note js everywhere. . 
Daily the chorus grows ; and instead 
of coming into an arena where all #s 
prepared, and quiet, and expectant 
of her music, the nightingale mingles 
with the throng almost unheeded, 
only to add more melody where 
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already the woods and fields seem 
overburdened with song. 

Country legend, which gives the 
cuckoo a harbinger in the little 
vociferous wryneck—the cuckoo’s 
mate—whose shrill outcry sets every- 
one listening day by day for the 
major note—curiously leaves the 
queen of English songsters, the night- 
ingale, without a herald. The prima- 
donna must enter unfanfaronaded, 
almost unobserved, in the crowd of 
Jesser stars. She must win her way 
to the front unaided, and it is left 
to the sheer strength of her song to 
gain her recognition. But country 
folk, as a class, rarely concern them- 
selves with other than the most 
obvious things in their environ- 
ment; and no one seems to have 
noticed that the nightingale has 
really a very persistent harbinger 
indeed. 

In the first bright calms of April, 
when the tree-tops are misty with 


bursting buds, and all the valleys are 
afloat in colour, a change comes in 
the familiar music of the thrush, who 
has made merry in the hedgerows 
ever since the “turn of the days.” 
His unconscionable optimism seems 
to have received a check at last. In 
the full tide of some careless, rap- 
turous phrase he stops short, as 
though beset against his will by un- 
congenial memories. And then he 
utters the thought aloud—an almost 
perfect imitation of the nightingale’s 
slow, sad recitative. He never ven- 
tures beyond this one note. Like all 
optimists, he is a bigot through and 
through, and will concede no virtue 
anywhere but on his own chosen 
bright side of things. In the midst 
of his rejoicing this inconvenient 
memory has recurred to him; and 
now the quaint, dragging, dolorous 
note will haunt his happiest moments 
irrepressibly, until the little dun- 
robed singer herself has come to 
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leaven the April sunshine with her 
authentic music. 

When once you have marked this 
curious prophetic habit of the thrush 
in early April, you will not fail to 
hear.it everywhere about you on a 
country walk. Imitation isacommon 
thing in bird-life ; the real notes and 
the counterfeit can be studied side by 
side on almost any day ot spring or 


early summer. But here is something 


much more com- 
plex. The thrush 
cannot have lis- 
tened to the 
nightingale’s 
song for nine or 
ten months back. 
Probably he had 
forgotten all 
about it until the 
return of its asso- 
ciations — the 
high midday sun, 
the greening 
woods, the rich 
enamelling of 
April meadows— 
had brought it 
back to his re- 
membrance. And 
now, weeks 
before the first 
nightingale will 
be heard out of 
the snowy drift 
of blackthorn, 
the busy throstle 
will be crying her 
name in the wilderness, telling you 
day by day, and hour by hour, that 
a singer is coming who shall set all 
the rest of the woodland musicians 
at nought. 

It is seldom that old poetic con- 
ventions, such as this of the incom- 
parable superiority of the nightin- 
gale’s song, turn out to be in any 
way at variance with the fact, under 
the light of modern observation ; and 
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it remains true as ever that, for 


quality of instrument, if not in 
artistry, she has not a rival in “the 
field. Yet this natural equipment 
varies in the nightingale almost as 
greatly as it does with human singers. 
Probably a large proportion of the 
species never attains to a bigh quality 
of music at all; and the few that do, 
only reach proficiency in the second 
and after seasons. Soil and locality 
seem also to have 
their share in 
the making of 
the nightingale. 
The finest song- 
sters are to be 
found only in the 
fertile,-well- 
wooded districts, 
and even then 
only in certain 
favoured spots. — 
Year after year 
the same _ birds, 
or their imme- 
diate descend- 
ants, return not 
merely to the 
same hedge-row 
or covert, but 
actually to the 
same bush; and 
this becomes the 
traditional nest- 
ing-place of the 
family. Thus a 
particular corner 
ot a field, or un- 
frequented riverside coppice, may 
have been known among village-folk 
for generations as a famous place for 
nightingale-music. 

There is an old, long disused chalk- 
pit, in the heart of sunny Sussex, 
where the nightingale may be heard 
in all her ripe perfection. It is an 
odd, out-of-the-way place, accessible 
only from the river, where the barges 
used to come daily to load up their 
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white cargoes and bear them to the 
lime-kilns leagues away in the far- 
distant town. But the quarry has 
been worked out half a century ago ; 
and now hardly a human step echoes 
there from year’s end to year’s end: 
it is forgotten of all the world. 

Here the foxes have their holes, 
and the birds their nests. Open to 
the full arc of the southern sun, the 
rich alluvial soil by the water’s edge 
nourishes almost every growing thing 
that loves peace and plenty; and 
behind, under the shelter of the cliff, 
the plants that feed, for the most 
part, on the air and sunshine, spread 
the ancient rubble-heaps with bright 
colour, and climb far up the craggy 
heights, leaving everywhere foot- 
prints of shining purple and 
gold. 

When the thrush has warned you 
that the time of her coming is drawing 
nigh, it is good to seek this sunny, 
deserted corner, and to wait and 
watch for the nightingale in the sha- 
dowy deep of the blackthorn brake, 
where year by year she has first made 
her presence known by sudden tumult 
of song. How these migrant min- 
strels keep their calendar can never 
be known, but the  nightingales 
always seem true to their time, if the 
day be fair, no matter what chances 
of weather have foregone. About the 
fifteenth of April, rarely as late: as the 


seventeenth, you will hear her from 
her chosen bower. In April she. is 
ever a bird of the sunshine, her 
night-song is but a summer after- 
thought, when the temperate, sun- 
sweetened hours have changed to 


times of fierce burning. And now 


she keeps in the cool white cloisters 
of the thorn-bush, letting fall the 
silver-toned beads of her rosary one 
by one. 

It is useless to write of the nightin- 
gale’s music. No words can give an 
inkling of its unsullied purity. There 


‘is nothing with which to liken it in 


allthe world ofsong. Many attempts 
have been made to put it into human 
syllables, and always with the same 
disastrous result. Bishop Wilberforce 
who, of all men, deserved well of his 
country, tried it, and thereby fell 
into transgression, unpardonable of 
its kind. His five or six lines of 
meaningless gutturals, purporting to 
represent the song of the nightingale, 
exist to-day as a solemn warning to 
all cobblers who fail to stick to their 
lasts. There is only one way with 
this, as with every detail of nature- 
study—to go out into the wild wood, 
and learn at first hand what manner 
of thing it is that has drawn from 
the highest hearts of England words 
that have in them the scent of green 
leaf and blossom, and the very spirit 
of April light. 
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HIS WAY WIIH A CLAIMANT 


By W. L. ALDEN 


Illustrated by 


HE Robert Carter was lying in 
the East India Docks. When 


in the port of London, it was 
Captain Stryker’s custom to 

sleep at his own house in Greenwich, 
but he never failed to visit his ship 
at least once a day. Mr. Jones, the 
mate, preferred to live aboard the 
ship, taking his meals at the hotel 
which stands close to the entrance of 
the docks. Once or twice in a year 
he went up to London, for a day, 
but he regarded London as a failure. 
There was nothing in London, so he 
said, to interest a sober man. Now in 
Monte Video there was generally a 
revolution in progress, or if he hap- 
pened to visit that city in time of 
peace he could nearly always see a 
fight by dropping in at a gambling 
house. Mr. Jones was a kindly soul, 
but curiously enough strife on the 
part of other men always interested 
him. In London he missed these 
excitements, and consequently he 
had a poor opinion of its attractions. 
One summer -morning, Captain 
Stryker had just arrived on board 
the Robert Carter, and was discussing 
the weather with Mr. Jones, when 
two women marched up the gangway, 
and came aft to where the Captain 
and mate were standing. Both of 
them were middle-aged and of severe 
countenance, though the ruddy com- 
plexion of the elder woman suggested 
that her severity was occasionally 
modified by the genial action of 
malted drink. Addressing Mr. Jones, 


the younger woman asked if she was 
Copyright by W.L. Alden, in the 
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right in assuming that he was Mr. 
Jones, the mate of the Robert Carter. 

‘* That’s me, .ma’am,” replied the 
mate. ‘“‘ Anything that I can do for 

you ? > 

‘“You can come home with your 

lawful wedded wife,” cried the woman, 
raising her voice till it echoed from 
the walls of the tall warehouses. 
““T’ve found you at last, and you 
don’t give me the slip again. You 
’eartless, designin’ wretch ! ” | 

““Hold hard, ma’am,”’ exclaimed 
the astonished Mr. Jones. “ You're 
making a mistake. I never clapped 
eyes on you before.” 

“Don’t try to get out of it by 
sayin’ such things,” cried the woman. 
“You was married to me, Matilda 
Wiggins, as was, three years ago, at 
St. George’s in the “Ighway, and de- 
serted me on the identical steps of the 
church, as Mrs. Thompson ’ere saw 
with her own eyes. 
rights, and I’m goin’ to ’ave ’em. I 
don’t leave this ship without you, and 
if you don’t come reasonable like, Ill 
"ave In a constable, which ’e’s on 
duty at the gate at this very minit, 
and told me to call ’im if I needed 
elp.”’ 

Too astonished to reply, Mr. Jones 
stood with bis mouth partly opened, 
and gazed silently at the woman who 
brought this startling charge against 
him. 

Captain Stryker seized the oppor- 
tunity to take part in the discussion. 

““Am I to understand,” he asked, 
with the utmost courtesy, “ that this 

Ontted States of America, 1907 


I know my | 
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lady claims to be the wife of Mr. 
Jones ? ” 

‘“And who might you be?” de- 
manded the woman. 

“I’m the captain of this ship, 
madam, and I don’t countenance any 
wrongdoing on the part of any of my 
officers, not even Mr. Jones, whom 
I’ve known, and, to a certain extent, 
respected, for the last twelve years.” 

“Tf you’re the Captain, you pro- 


bably understand that when I say I’m - 


married to that villain I mean that 
I’m his wife. Just 
you thnk it over, 
Captain,and you'll 
admit that a 
woman what is 
married to a man 


“That don’t al- 2% = 
ways follow, } 
ma’am,” replied 
the Captain. 
“However, I 
couldn’t; be so 
impolite as to | 
doubt a lady’s | | 
word. Is _ this 
other lady mar- 
ried to the un-_ 
fortunate man 
also?” 

‘“No, sir, she 
ain’t; she’s my 
friend, and she’s 
come here to back me up in demand- 
ing my rights, which I intend to ’ave, 
in spite o’ fifty captains, if they tries 
to stand in my way.” 

‘“‘ Captain Stryker,” said the mate, 
recovering his voice, “I give you my 
solemn word I never was married to 
either 0’ these ladies. They’re stark 
crazy, that’s what they are.” 

“Gently, gently, Mr. Jones,” re- 
monstrated Captain Stryker. “I’m 
very sorry if it is true that you’ve 
gone and got yourself into difficulties, 


“BOTH OF THEM WERE MIDDLE-AGED AND OF SEVERE 
COUNTENANCE.” 


but it’s my.duty to see justice done 


aboard my ship. This quarter deck 
ain’t exactly the place for discussing 
anything s) serious as this charge 
against you, especially as there’s a 
crowd gathering alongside to hear 
what’s going on. So, ladies,’ con- 
tinued Captain _otryker, addressing 
the two women, “if you'll kindly step 
below into the saloon, and have alittle 
refreshment, we’ll talk things over in 
a quiet way, and you can rely on me 


to see that me guilty man, providing, 


of course, he is. 
guilty, makes pro-- 
per amends for 
his conduct.” 
The women 
were greatly 
pleased at the 
Captain’s invita- 
tion, and _ both 
remarked, simul- 
taneously, that 
the day was ’ot, 
and a little re- 
freshment was 
just what thoy 
/f . needed after hav- 
ing hunted down 
a husband, which, 
sad eS as everyone knew, 
~ was a matter that 
=~ tended to get on 
one’s nerves. 
Then, as Stryker 
politely held the ~ 
door of the companionway open for 
them, they went below smiling, with 
the assurance that the men would 
follow them almost immediately. 
** Captain Stryker,” began the mate, 
‘““T solemnly swear 
‘““Can’t listen to you now,”’ replied 
the Captain. ‘‘ Come below with me, 
and mind, whatever I say you must 
back me up. It’s your only way to 
get out of this affair, which looks to 
me like a pretty serious one.” 
So saying, the Captain descended 
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to the saloon, closely followed by the 
alarmed Mr. Jones. 

The women were already seated at 
the long, table in the middle of the 
saloon, and Stryker asked them to 
excuse him a moment while he spoke 
with the steward. Not being accus- 
tomed to the etiquette of a ship, it 
did not strike the women as peculiar 
that the Captain should go in search 
of the steward, instead of sending for 
him. Stryker was gone gone a very 
short time, and when he returned he 
brought with him tinned salmon, 


biscuits, and several bottles of beer. 


Mrs. Thompson loudly exclaimed that 
she knew be was a gentleman the 
moment she set eyes on him, and the 
other woman did not hesitate to 
express the wish that it had been 
Captain Stryker, and not his mate, 
who had married her. 

Mr. Jones sat opposite his com- 
mander, and eyed the women with 
wonder and detestation. He said 
nothing, and no one spoke to him. 
The others of the party were too 
much occupied with the salmon to 
spare time for conversation, and it 
was not until it was finished, and the 
beer flowing, that Captain Stryker 
prepared to investigate the charge 
against his officer. 

‘Now, ladies,” said the Captain, 
assuming a judicial air, “‘ give me the 
facts of this sad business in as few 
_ words as possible. I will ask the 
claimant, if she will allow me to call 
her so, when it was that she was 
married to Mr. Jones ? ”’ 

‘* T was married to ’Enery Jones on 
the third of Hapril, three years ago, in 
St. George’s Church, as ever was,”’ 
replied the woman. “I remember 
the day because it was along in the 
first week of Hapril that my poor 
dear mother died last Spring, and I 
was always one to remember my dates, 
as Hemma ’ere can tell you.” 

‘How long had you known the 


defendant—that is to say, Mr. Jones— 
before you were married ? ” 

‘** About ten days, sir. I know I 
was weak and foolish, but ’e ’ad sich 
a sly insinuatin’ way with ’im, and ’e 
told me such a lot about ’is being 
able to buy a ’ouse, only ’e needed 
thirteen pounds to clinch the bargain, 
and could I lend it to ’im till ’e got 
"is month’s pay, which was comin’ to 
‘im with a lot o’ prize money, the 
day after the weddin’, and being, as I 
said, a poor weak woman, I lets ’im 
"ave the money, which I ’ad been 
savin’ for nine years, and when we 
came out of the church, ’e says to 
me, ’e says, ‘ Matilda, I ’aven’t got 
hany change for the keb. Just you 
wait a minit till I run across to that 
pub, and get a quid changed, and I 
see ‘im go into the pub, which it was 
the Black ’Orse, but I never see ’im 
come out again, ’e ‘avin’ left by the 
back door into Commercial Road, and 
I never saw ’im from that day to this, 
and this mornin’ I see in the news- 
paper that Mr. Jones, mate of the 
Robert Carter, now lying in East Injy 
Docks, was goin’ to ’ave a medal pre- 
sented to’im on account of ’avin’ res- 
cued a sinking ship, so I says to 
Hemma, * That’s my wretched ’us- 
band, and if you’ll come along with 
me I’ll go down to the docks this 


minute, and see what ’e ’as to say 


for hisseli—the mean-spirited creature 
that ’eis!’” 

* Well, your’s is a pretty straight- 
forward story, ma’am,” said the 
Captain, when the woman paused for 
breath, “‘ and it sounds as if it was 
true from beginning to end. It is 
what might have been expected of 
Mr. Jones. Often and often I’ve told 
him that his habit of getting married 
would some day land him in trouble.” 

°F said ’e was a bachelor!” ex- 
claimed the Claimant. 

“Oh, Jones will say anything, 
ma’am,”’ replicd the Captain. 
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* Besides, when a man is courting, he 
feels that everything is fair that will 
help him to win the lady. I don’t 
know aS we can really blame a man 
in such circumstances for anything 
he may say.” 

“°F said he was a bachelor ”’ per- 
sisted the Claimant, with a threaten- 
ing look towards Mr. Jones. “’E 
never ‘inted that ’e was a widower.”’ 

“No more he was,” said the Cap- 
tain cheerfully. ‘* All bis wives are 
living so far as I know. He had this 
habit of marrying 
when I first knew 
him, and he’s kept 
it up ever since. 
Let me see! It 
must have been 
about seven years 
ago that he mar- 
ried a lady in Cal- 
cutta, and the 

very next voyage 
he married 
another in Monte 
Video. About a 
year afterwards 
we went to Frisco, 
where be married ; 
then, stopping for 
orders at Valpa- 
raiso, he married 
again. Itoldhim 
in ’Frisco. that 
while it wasn’t 
any of my busi- 
ness, I considered that he was over- 
doing the thing. But he said it 
didn’t matter how many wives a man 
might have, provided they were out 
of England, and that he never ex- 
pected to marry where he’d be with- 
in reach of an English policeman. 
Well,” continued the Captain, *‘ there 
are four wives that I can count, 
without reckoning this lady, here 
present, and if we reckon her it 
makes five. Marriage is a good thing, 
but it’s hke many other good things. 


ee 


“*IF I HURT YOUR FEELINGS BY WHAT I SAID, 
I APOLOGISE.” 


A man ought to marry with modera- 
tion, and not go to excess, as Mr. 
Jones has done.” 

‘“Do you mean to tell me,” cried 
the Claimant, “‘ that four women ’ave 
been fools as I ’ave, to Bey that 
man ?”’ 

‘*TIn a manner 0’ Soeaking. that’s 
the truth, ma’am,” replied Stryker, 
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‘‘only you must remember that the. 


first wife is the only one who has any 
legal claim on Mr. Jones. The others 
are just poor deluded women, who 
are not. really 
married at. all, 
though, of course, 
they think they 
are.” 

“IT just want 
to say one word,” 
interrupted Mr. 
Joncs. “She says 
she married 
’Enery Jones. 
Now you know, 
i, Captain, and 
4, everybody _ else 
..| knows, that my 
» Name’s Thomas 


Wil44 Jones, and not 


*Enery.” 
‘You said your 
name owas 


+ ’Enery,” said the 
Claimant. ‘* Most 
probable you hed 
about that too. 
But you can’t deceive me, though 
you ’ave changed your way 0’ 
wearin’ your hair, just so as to keep 
folks from recognizin’ of you.” 

“ve worn my hair this way ever 
since you knew me, haven’t I, Captain 
Stryker ? ” pleaded the mate. 

““T’d not believe a word you said 
now,” said the Claimant, “‘ no, not if 
you was to ’owl it at the top o’ your 
voice.” 

“Considering all these facts that 
we've been able to obtain,” said the 
F 
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Captain, putting his finger-tips to- 
gether, in imitation of a-judge whose 
court he had once attended, “this 
unfortunate lady hasn’t any claim on 
Mr. Jones, for the reason that he was 
married too generally, and too often, 
when he married her. But, ma’am,’ 
he continued, turning to the woman, 

‘you can prosecute him for bigamy, 
and for stealing your thirteen pounds, 
and if you’re certain that he js really 
the man.I should advise you to do it. 
What I can’t understand is how any 
man could have the heart to leave 
such a kind, trusting woman as you 
are. I couldn’ t do it, not for millions 
of money.” 

a BhyPOGy ® 
could see that, 
Captain, just 
by looking at ’ 
your ’andsome 77 


face,” re- Za 
marked the 77%), 
Claimant, re-. 
filling her % 
glass, without 7% 
waiting for 4 


Captain Stry- 
ker to ask her @ 
if she would 
like it filled. 
| say, Cap- 
tain,” urged 


the mate, ‘ You might admit that 


“you've never seen me with my hair 
brushed any other way?” 

‘*T am willing to do so, Mr. Jones,” 
replied the Captain, “‘ though I don’t 
see that it justifies a man jn deluding 
a helpless woman. It’s a great pity 
that you ever married anybody, ex- 
cept this goodlady. You would have 
been a happier and a better man. 
I’m so sure that she would make one 
of the very best of wives that, if I 
wasn’t married already, I’d offer to 
marry her this very minute.” 

‘You a married man!” cried Mr. 
Jones,in apparent amazement. ‘‘Why, 


Captain, you know you were never 
married in your life, and no longer 
ago than this morning you were telling 
me how glad you were. that you had 
remained a single man.’ 

‘Tf you’re a single man, Captain,” 
exclaimed the Claimant, getting up 
from her seat and moving towards the 
Captain, “ I’ll marry you just as soon 
as you please. I don’t believe after 


-al] that your Mr. Jones jis the man I 


was looking for. If his name isn’t 
’Enery, and if ’e’s always wore his 
hair that way, then I was mistook in 
calling ’im my ’usband. I’d a sight 
rather be your wife, Captain. You're 
just my idear 
of what a good 
‘usband ought 
to be.” 
: It was now 
| Captain Stry- 
ker’s turn to 
be astonished 
‘and alarmed. 
|He grew 
purple in the 
1.face, as the 
_—' mate charged 
_— him with being 
an unmarried 
man, and he 


mg 


Pay poe T ; 
ete sprang up just 


“THE STEWARD APPEARED IN THE SALOON VERY SUDDENLY.’ 


in time to save 
himself from the embrace that the 
Claimant had evidently intended to 
bestow upon him. He rang for the 
steward with unusual violence, and 
that functionary appeared in the 
saloon so suddenly that he must have 
been very near the door when he was 
summoned. | 

The steward no sooner caught sight 

of the Claimant than he cried out, 
“Matilda ! My ewn dear wife!’ and 
ran towards her with outstretched 
arms. She did not wait tor him, but 
sought refuge behind Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s chair, where she burst into 
tears. | 
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‘* What does this mean, steward ? ” 
demanded the Captain. 

** It means, sir, that I’ve found my 
long-lost wife. I haven’t seen or 
heard otf her for years, and I thought 
she was dead. Dear Matilda, come 
to your husband, and never, never 
leave me again.” 

““Come ’ome, Hemma!”’ said the 
Claimant. ‘I’ve ’ad enough o’ this 
ship. Every soul in it, except you 
and me, are just stark staring crazy ; 
I wonder we ’aven’t been murdered. 
Come along ’ome.” 

The two women hurried on deck and 
ashore. When they were gone, the 
Captain said witb some severity: 
‘Mr. Jones, I don’t thank you for 
telling those women that I’m a single 
man. It wasn’t true, and, besides, it 
might bave got me into a breach of 
promise suit.” 

“It wasn’t a circumstance, sir, 
compared with the twisters you told 
about my having five wives.” 

. ““ Those statements weren’t exactly 
twisters,’ replied the Captain se- 


- 


riously; “‘they were strategy, and 
they got you out of a tight place. It 
was lucky for me, after what you said 
about my being unmarried, that the 
steward came in and claimed the 
woman for his wife. That was ano- 
ther little bit of my strategy, too, 
and it worked beautifully.” 

‘© Well, Captain, I’m obliged to you 
for helping me out, and if I hurt your 
feelings by what I said, I apologize.” 

‘* Oh, there’s no necessity for that,” 
returned the Captain. ‘* You were only 
trying a little strategy on your own 
account. Now that the affair is over, 
we can afford to pity the poor woman, 
for some scoundrel, calling himself. 
Henry Jones, has evidently married 
her and robbed her. I knew all along 
that you were innocent, Mr. Jones, 
for if I know anything about you, and | 
I ought to by this time, you’re the 
Jast man in the world to wrong any 
woman.” 

‘*Thank you, sir,:’ said Mr. Jones, “I 
may have my faults, but bigamy never 
was, and never will be, one of them.” 


THE LOVE LETTER 


By WILFRID L. RANDELL 


HIS little craft I launch to-day 
With cargo sweet and wind abaft— 
O fairy captain, guard you, pray, 


This little craft! 


For love tooh aim at me, and laughed, 
And how his arrow sped away 
Wing’d with a dream, and where the shaft 


Was found, my vessel goes to say ; 
So let the white sails fill, and waft 
To harbour dear through sun and spray 


This little craft !} 
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OLD LOVE 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 


Itlustrated by Wilfrid Sayers 


goner’s Knoll, the conical hill 

at the head of Grim’s Dale 

(where the gibbet stood in 
living memory), the house known 
as Whitley Firs presents a marked 
resemblance to one of those old- 
fashioned Dutch toys, all card- 
board and glass and coloured sand, 
which were bought by loving parents 
two generations ago for the delight of 
their bantlings. The likeness is fur- 
thered by the three trimly-cut larches 
in the forecourt, and the neat gravel- 
strewn paths that surround beds 
where crimson standard roses grow. 

The arbour in the corner, over- 
hanging the limestone road, is made 
of hops and morning-glory, tra‘ned 
over frail trellis-work. Inside stands 
a rustic table and two capacious arm- 
chairs, placed there in those long-past 
years when Jane Govier’s grandfather 
sold his silk-factory near Fiddle 
Bridge, gn the western side. of Milton, 
and decided to spend the rest of his 
days in placid ease. 

In Jane, who sat there to-day, care- 
fully netting curtains for the windows 
of her oddly-shaped parlour, one 
could easily distinguish the traits of 
Huguenot descent. She was dark- 
complexioned, with deep blue eyes 
and smooth, abundant black hair. 
Her afternoon gown was always of 
silk (there was store of silk in the 
presses to outlast any woman’s life- 
time), worn with discreet carefulness ; 
but always as fresh to the eye as if 
made but yesterday. This afternoon 
she had chosen cinnamon colour, 
covered with the quaintest sprays of 


Se from the summit of Wag- 


pansies ; a little shawl of filmy lace 
lay lightly on her slender shoulders. 

Mr. Broomhead had seen the world. 
There was some pleasure in making 
herself dainty to please one who, 
before he had inherited the small 
paternal estate, had dwelt for a time 
in Paris and Venice. His position 
was excellent (scions of his family 
having several] times during the cen- 
tury taken the daughters of county 
people to wife), and the “ better end 
o’ folk’ in the valley regarded Jane 
as over-fortunate in captivating, when 
her own first youth was passed, the 
fancy of a handsome and genial man, 
scarce on the verge of middle-age. 
But although few were aware of it, 
Jane was rich enough to live in far 
better style than she did; it was 
merely association that bound her to 
the house on the hillside. 

She did not love Mr. Broomhead, 
and he did not love her. Neverthe- 
less, each had a sincere liking and 
respect for the other; and the mar- 
riage, 1f ever it took place, was likely 
to prove a success. His heart was 
buried in the mural tomb that stands 
near Milton Church tower, with the 
wife who had only lived with him 
three years—the mother of his beau- 
tiful girl and handsome lad. And 
Jane—Jane had in long past years 
loved one whom her father had 
flouted and sent about his business. 
On the mantelshelf in her bed- 
chamber there still stands a faded 
photograph of a youth with wistful 
eyes and sensitive mouth; and the 
trinket-box on the dressing-table con- 
tains a bundle of letters—now with 
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the ink somewhat faded—tied to- 
gether with blue riband. 

Sometimes, when Jane sat in her 
arbour, awaiting the coming of Mr. 
Broomhead, she sighed faintly, as she 
wondered concerning the present for- 
tunes of this man. It was ten years 
since they had parted ; but his image 


was as Clear to her as if their melan- 
choly last meeting had been but yes- 
terday. There had been a touch of 
melodrama in that farewell; by 
sentimental right the stern sire should 
have relented, called the lover ‘‘ My 
son !’”’ and bidden both his children 


be happy. 


Jane let her netting fall to her lap ; 
her eyelids drooped as she conjured 
many pleasant visions. The sound of 
smartly-tapping hoofs, however, dis- 
turbed her; she looked up the road 
to see Mr. Broomhead driving in his 
new dog-cart, and she rose and went 


tothe gate to meet him. Old Jeffrey, 


— 


the man who attended to the garden 
and the few fields, came from the 
stack-yard to lead the mare to the 
stables, and the unromantic couple 
strolled together to the arbour. 

The weather was hot ; when Mr. 
Broomhead sat in one of the arm- 
chairs, Jane hastened to the house to 
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fetch some beer. As she returned, 
carrying a foaming silver tankard, 
she gazed curiously at the stalwart 
figure with the bright, kindly face. 
She knew that to-day he meant to 
ask her to marry him, and she was 
wondering how he would take’ the 
reply she meant to give. 

When she placed the tankard upon 
the table, he moved it gently towards 
her. ‘“ You know the old-custom of 
this country,” he said. ‘“‘ You must 
drink the first draught yourself, so 
that it will be all the sweeter for me. 
It’s only an alehouse trick, Jane ; but 
to my thinking a vastly pretty 
one!” 

She blushed (Mr. Broomhead had 
never seen her blush before), and 
raised the heavy tankard to her lips ; 
after which she sat down again and 
resumed her netting. He drank 
thirstily, and then wiped the beads of 
foam from his copper-coloured mous- 
tache. 

**'You know what I wish to ask,” 
he said, without any preliminary. 
‘‘ I’ve come to see you now for well- 
nigh two years, and it 1s time that 
things were settled. You may trust 
me to make as good a husband as I 
can.” 

Jane’s colour faded, leaving her 
very pale. “I do trust you, Thomas,”’ 
she said, quietly. “I trust you more 
than anyone else in the world. Ifyou 
wish me to marry you, I will; but 
I should be unjust if I said that I 
loved you. I only loved once in my 
life, and my poor father came between. 
He would not hear of it, and as I was 
little more than a child then, I dared 
not oppose him.” 

Mr. Broomhead took her hand. 
‘And I cannot love you as you 
deserve,” hesaid. ‘‘ Aman has room 
for only one great passion, and mine 
was given to Elizabeth. But I am 
fond of you, and I esteem you, and I 
don’t doubt that we shall be happy. 


‘said, in a low voice. 


If you care to tell me about the past, 
tell me; if not is 

‘‘ There is little enough to tell,” she 
“Tt was only a 
pitiful little story of a boy and a girl, 
of stolen meetings in the moonlight, 
of foolish promises. He was a stran- 
ger in the-country, sent here for his 
health ; his father was a poor clergy- 
man; he had no prospects. -And 
when he went away, we promised to 
be true to each cther till the very end.” 

“You love him still 2?” said Mr. 
Broomhead. 

‘““T love his memory,” interrupted 
Jane. ‘‘ He cannot be living now, or 
he would have come to claim me. © 
He would have come years ago; he 
promised that when he had earned a 
position for himself in the world he 
would come; he swore to keep his 
word. But he is dead—yes, Thomas, 
he must be dead, or I should not feel 
free as [ do to be your wife.” 

Mr. Broomhead rose, and, standing 
beside her chair, kissed her on the 
cheek. There was affection in that 
kiss; but.it was very unlike the 
kisses of her young lover. Neverthe- 
less, Jane put her arm around his neck 
and pressed his face to her own. 

‘‘T mean to be happy—lI mean you 
to be very happy, dear Thomas,” she 
said. ‘“‘ Anyhow, there’s no secret 
between us, and neither of us is young 
and foolish. I’m very glad that I’ve 
told you.”’ 

And yet that night, as Jane’s gaze 
fell on the dim photograph, she wept 
very bitterly ; for she was about to 
be false to the man who had taken 
her young heart and given his own. 
in exchange. She sat up until dawn. 
broke, looking over the beloved letters, 
then she held them to her candle and 
burned all to ashes. 

Two days afterwards, Mr. Broom- 
head drove over to Whitley Firs, after 
a morning visit to the county-town, 
where he had bought the engagement 
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ring. It was a beautiful circlet of 
sapphires and diamonds; and al- 
though Jane, as in duty bound, re- 
proved him for his extravagance, sbe 
felt herself glow with something akin 
to pleasure as he placed it on her 
finger. 

““It can’t make your hand any 
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“* you LOOK QUITE BOYISH TO-DAY,’ 


prettier,” he said ; “* but all the same 
I mean you to have the best of every- 
thing. And, since we’re not to de- 
velop into old people before our time, 
I want you to go out with mea little ; 
it will make everybody understand, 
and I shall be proud to be seen in 
your company. What do you say to 
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visiting the Rose Show at Ashford to- 
morrow ?” | 

Jane hesitated before replying, for, 
hitherto, she had never appeared in 
public accompanied by any man not 
of her own family. Since old Mr. 
Govier’s death she had lived in great 
seclusion, scarce going anywhere save 
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SHE SAID, WITH HER SOFT LAUGH.” 


to the services at Milton Church, and 
to the village concerts, where she was 
always called upon to play Thal- 
berg’s “‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ on the 
Vicar’s jingly piano. | 

“Of course, I'll go,”’ she said with 
a laugh that was almost merry. 
‘How stupid you must think me! 
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I was just wondering whether it would 
be quite proper—forgetting that I 
shall soon be thirty years old!” 
“The deuce!” exclaimed Mr. 
Broomhead. ‘ You don’t look a day 
more than twenty-two just now! 
Well, I’m glad that you’ll go. ‘Tl 
call for you at two o’clock, then we’ll 


drive through Leam Woods, and after. 


the Show go to the ‘ Peacock’ at 
Ashford for tea. And, by Jove, Jane, 
I scarce like to ask you, but—I’m 
quite willing to accept an invitation 
to sup here with you after our return, 
if only you'll give it!” 

‘I can’t find a chaperon in time,”’ 
said pretty Jane; “ but all the same 
I shall’ be pleased.” 

More than once; as Mr. Broomhead 
drove home, he shook his head in 
some dismay. “ I’mnotsure whether 
I wasn’t an idiot when I told her 
that my heart was buried,” he ob- 
served. ‘* Maybe I’ve grown another 
in the years since Elizabeth left me ; 
for when Jenny—no, I must call her 
Jane—looked at me in that arch way, 
I felt a very decided flutter here.” 

He raised his hand to his breast, 
then frowned severely because of his 
inexplicable folly ; and, reaching his 
house, spent what was left of the 
evening in meditations concerning 
some alterations which he purposed 
making before the coming of his wife. 
The book room in which he sat 
smoking lustily, contained Elizabeth’s 
portrait ; it seemed as if sre smiled 
very cordially, understanding that his 
home-life would be made infinitely 
more comfortable by the successor 
he had chosen. 

** Ob, confound it!” he muttered, 
as he took his candle and went up- 
stairs to bed. “I’m ashamed of 
myself. An old fellow of forty be- 
ginning to feel romantic again !” 

On the morrow, when he was shown 
into the best parlour at Whitley Firs, 
he found Jane standing there, but- 


said, with her soft laugh. 


toning her gloves. For once in the 
afternoon she had not donned silk, 
wearing instead an  admirable- 
fashioned gown of white linen, and a 
big hat adorned witb blushroses. A 
certain confusion filled him; never 
before had she appeared so girl'sh and 
SO prepossessing. 

‘“By the Lord!” he said, ‘‘ I’m 
half-minded to turn tail and run back 
home! When I asked you to accom? 
pany me, I didn't bargain for you to 
be transformed into a beautiful school- 
girl!” 

Jane took his hand and drew him 
to the console glass. “ You look 
quite: boyish to-day, Thomas,” she 

““T don’t 
believe that any of our acquaintances 
will recognise us. The wind has 
ruffled your hair, and your tie is all 
askew. I must make you tidy.” 

When her fingers had completed 
their self-imposed task, he caught 
them and held them for a_ while, 
looking closely into her eyes. At 
last she drew away almost petulantly, 
and moved towards the door. 

“After all our explanations, we’re 
not going to play at love-making,”’ 
she said. “I almost wish that I had 
put on a bonnet, and my plum- 
coloured Sunday gown. You're right 
in thinking that I’m dressed in too 
young a style.” 

But all the way through Leam 
Woods, Mr. Broomhead protested 
that she had never looked so lovely in 
her life ; and Jane, after a very long 
silence, became quite gracious again, 
and did not even stir when she felt 
his elbow pressed very warmly against 
her side. | 

At the stable-yard of -the ‘‘ Pea- 
cock’’ they left mare and dog-cart, 
and went through thecrowded market- 
place to the field beside the Wye, 
where the flowers were exhibited in a 
striped red-and-white marquee. Jane 
was considerably relieved to find that 
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nobody whom she knew was there at 
the same time, since Mr. Broomhead 
seemed nowise inclined to the sobriety 
of manner suited to one of his years. 
At the stall near the door he insisted 
in purchasing a great bunch of Gloire 
de Dijon roses, festooned with droop- 
ing white satin strings, so that’ his 
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sensitive nature, chose to play the 
part of gooseberry. He was a lively 
and loquacious hobbledehoy ;_ both 
Jane and her suitor were well aware 
that he would tell everybody about 
the meeting. He rattled on, garru- 
lously, about the folk he had alread 


seen. 
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“ THE MOST IMPRESSIVE PERSON WAS LADY SELINA BREWNLEY, WHO CAME WITH HER HUSBAND.” 


lady presented a curious resemblance 
to a bride on her way to church. 


When they. left the marquee, 


and sat together in the sunlight, a 
fashionable neighbour of Mr. Broom- 
head’s—young Squire Fellowes, of 
Barlow Lees—approached them, hat 
in hand, and, not being of a very 
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‘““The Duke was here, of course,” 
he said. “He makes a point of 
coming up from town to see what his 
gardener shows. The most impres- 
sive person, however, was Lady Selina 
Brewnley, who came with her hus- 
band; I hear that she’s negotiating 
the purchase of the Bridgman estate. 
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The most extraordinary toilette I ever 
saw, Miss Govier—pale blue, witha 
wreath of heartsease on her head! 
And Lady Selina’s seventy at the 
very least. They made quite a sen- 
sation. Mr. Brewnley’s young enough 
to be her grandson! I’ve never seen 
either before this afternoon, but I 
shall always associate them with a 
spinster and a poodle! ”’ 

Jane’s cheeks had grown very pale 
of a sudden. ‘“ Mr. Brewnley, did 
you say ?”’ she asked, in a low voice. 
‘It is an uncommon name.”’ 

“Yes,” replied the young gossip. 
‘* Arthur Brewnley, I believe. He 
was tutor at her son’s house, and she 
fell in love with him nearly ten years 
ago; and in spite of family oppo- 
sition, they were married within 
three months of their first meeting. 
It has been a fine thing for him, 
though I shouldn’t care for the post 
myself. Gad! here they are coming 
along!” 

A gaunt old woman, fantastically 
attired, with a_ stern, imperative 
countenance, walked somewhat lamely 
on the path between the grass and the 
river. She leaned heavily upon the 


arm of a young man of pale and 
sickly aspect, and her husky voice 
was evidently raised in reproof. 

** You should have ordered the car- 
c¢ It 


alage, aS I bade you,” she said. 


‘may please you to see me hustled by 


99 


the canaille—— ) 

“My dear Selina,’ he began 
piteously ; then stopped short with 
a start, for his eyes had met Jane’s. 

Mr. Broomhead helped his _ be- 
trothed to rise; she turned aside for 
a moment, until composure returned 
to her face. Then she-gave her hand 
to young Fellowes, and bade him 
good-afternoon, much to his conster- 
nation, 
gifted with marvellous powers of 
fascination. 

She stumbled slightly as she crossed 
the grass with Mr. Broomhead, then, 
of her own accord, took his arm. 
She drank tea very thirstily at the 
old hostelry ; but said nought to her 
companion until they were driving 
through Leam Woods again. There, 
when she turned her gaze upon him 
(he was looking wonderfully hand- ° 
some in the warm light of the de- 
clining sun), she said, piteously, 
almost pleadingly: ‘‘I can’t have 
loved that little wretch! It all seems 
like a nightmare now !”’ 

Mr. Broomhead’s arm went around 
her waist. ‘“‘ Forget him, Jenny,” he 
said, ‘“‘and tell me that you love 
me; for I have found that I love 
you.” 

Jane hid her face on his shoulder. 

‘*T do love you,” she replied. 


since he believed himself — 
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TOWN OF CAPRI WITH CLIFFS BEYOND, FROM WHICH THE FRENCH BOMBARDED THE PALAZZO INGLESE. 
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THE FORGED WILL 


By ROBERT BARR 


VER since theinvention of Wills, 

their counterfeits have played 

a prominent part in fiction and 

the drama. The forged will 

forms the climax of many a story and 
play. Yet I doubt if any writer’s 
imagination ever pictured such an 
outcome for rascality as that which 


actually occurred on the island of’ 


Capri toward the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

The English Palace, as it is called, 
comes near to being the largest 
dwelling in Capri. It stands about 
half-way between the port and the 
town, in an extensive orchard of 
lemons, oranges and grapes, and is the 
most prominent building on the north- 
ern slope towards the Marina, with 
its broad flat roof, its numerous bal- 


conies, and the buge arches in the 
front which support an oblong pro- 
menade almost as large as the piazza 
of the village on the heights above. 
The Palazzo Inglese was built a 
hundred and fifty years ago by an 
English baronet whom we may call 
Sir James Rutland, as that was not 
his name. 

The life of this man is most in- 
teresting, but has nothing to do with 
the forged will. At a time when he 
built the Palazzo Inglese he was 
wealthy through a fortune made in 
Italy, and, besides this, he owned an 
important estate in England. He in- 
stalled in the English Palace, as his 
housekeeper, Mistress Anna Canale, 
a young Italian woman, with her aged 
husband, Samuele Canale. The de- 
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LOWER ENTPANCE HALL AND STAIRWAY, PALAZZO INGLESE, 


scendents of the Canales constitute a 
rich and important family to-day in 
Capri and southern Italy. At the 
Palazzo Inglese were born to Madame 
Canale, robust sons and daughters, 
and on each occasion the wealthy 
Englishman generously stood god- 
father. 

Sir James Rutland had sown many 
wild oats in his younger days, and this 
crop began to tell upon him before 
the allotted span of life had been 
accomplished When he found him- 
self ailing he resolved to pay a visit to 
England, which he had not seen for a 
number of years. The Canales were 
strongly against this proposal. Rut- 
land was a gold mine to them; they 
lived rent free and food free in the 
most noble mansion on the island ; 
fur some reason his past generosity 
to them had engendered the hope that, 
when he came to die, he would do 
something handsome for the children ; 
so they feared he would get among 
his English relatives and Italy would 


be abandoned by him. They made 
a dead set against the proposed 
journey to Great Britain, but Rutland 
was a good-natured, quietly stubborn 
man, and he went to England in spite 
of their opposition, saying indifte- 
rently that he would return in three 
months, which they did not in the 
least believe. He lett them plenty 
of money to go on with, and, to their 
amazement, promptly re-appeared on 
the day he had mentioned, ncver 
leaving Capri again until one Augvrst 
day. 1764, he died in his Palace. 

As he sank and sank to his death, 
Anna Canale became more and more 
anxious regarding the disposition of 
his property. A priest and a notary 
were brought to the Palazzo Inglese, 
but the reverend gentleman was in- 
formed that his clerical duties might 
wait until the affairs of business were 
adjusted. The dying man seemed 
thoroughly to understand the _ in- 
trigue going on around him, and 
rather enjoyed the situation. He 
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smiled faintly at both the attorney 


of earth and the attorney of heaven, 


but would have nothing to do with 
either. No persuasion could in- 
duce him to-sign the will that had 
been so obligingly prepared for him. 
Anna hovered in the background and 
directed operations, while the notary 
explained that this instrument was in 
reality a very just and moderate one, 
giving to Madame Canale and her 
children merely the Palazzo and an 
income sufficient to maintain it, all 
the rest of his wealth going, undis- 
puted, to whatever relatives might 
lay claim to it in England; but 
Rutland continued to wear his in- 
scrutable smile, murmuring “* Pa- 
zienza, Pazienza,’ which means 
“have patience,” or words to that 
effect. 

The gentle Anna was in despair ; 
she could not coerce a dying man 
who knew he was dying, for nothing 
had any terror for him; no act of 
bers could injure him, who was proof 


SOUTHERN ENTRANCE TO THE PALAZZO INGLESE. 


against her persuasions and appeals. 
If she tried violence, she would merely 
extinguish the flickering spark which 
it was her interest to keep alight until 
his trembling hand signed the docu- 
ment. It was a harassing situation, 
and the baronet did nothing to relieve 
it, for, still smiling and still murmuring 


“* Patience, patience,” he died intes- 


tate and unsbriven, alone, except for 
the harpies that surrounded him, in 
this sumptuous palace where he had 
entertained the high dignitaries of 
Italy, including the King of Naples 
himself. 

For all their years of acquaintance, 
and the money he had lavished upon 
her, Mistress Anna Canale’s interest 
in him would appear to have been 
purely commercial. She was left with 
a dead body and an unsigned will on 
her hands. The former she quickly 
disposed of by paying an old man a 
sum to rid her of it, and he took it 
away that night. Whether he buried 
it or towed it out to sea and sank it, 
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she never knew nor enquired. The 
vital omission in the will she under- 
took to remedy with her own fair and 
grasping hands. Money could do 
much in Capri at that time. Pro- 
bably it may do much in these days, 
for all I know. Anyhow, with the 
assistance of the pliable notary a per- 
fectly drawn will, signed and wit- 
nessed, was deposited in the proper 
quarter, and it gave Madame Canale 
and her children the Palazzo Inglese, 
with a suitable income. Everyone 
admitted that the Englishman had 
done the proper thing; no one was 
surprised, and none thought of chal- 
lenging the authenticity of the testa- 
ment. The Holy Catholic Church 
had refused to have anything to do 
with his body, but the legal authori- 
ties made no objection to the accept- 
ance of his will. Anna settled down 
in her comfortable mansion, the 
acknowledged head of society in 
Capri. Nothing could have been 
more successful than her little device, 


and as the lawyer was a sharer in the 
criminality, and doubtless in its re- 
sults, he could not make her life a 
burden by attempted blackmail. 

Now in a work of fiction, these 
dishonest persons would have been 
punished and the fraudulent will up- 
set. The document was upset, but 
not in the manner that a novelist 
would dare to use. Besides, the moral 
is all wrong, which is so often the case 
with actual occurrences. 

By and by there came disquieting 
rumours from England ; rumours of 
a former will, and Madame Anna set 
her teeth and prepared for a fight. 
Of course, the testament she relied on 
was supposed to have been signed on 
the day of the testator’s death, and 
equally, of course, if the signature 
was held to be genuine, it would 
supersede the former instrument al- 
leged to have been deposited in 
England during Rutland’s short visit 
there. Anna congratulated herselt 
on the fact that there was no suspicion 
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The English will directed that his _ 
body should be taken to England and 
placed at rest in the vaults of his 


regarding the bogus nature of the 


Italian will. If the agent of Rut- 
land’s English lawyers had been a 
little sharper than he was, or if the 
English relatives. of Rutland had 
taken the trouble to acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of the later 
document, the Canale family would 
have been a good deal poorer than 
they became. As it was, the crafty 
Madame nearly wrecked herself by 
too firmly establishing the authen- 
ticity of the step-will. For, amazing 
as it may seem, the veritable docu- 
ment was infinitely more in_ her 
favour than the document she had 
forged. The real English will left her 
practically everything. Well might 
the dying man smile and murmur 
“Have patience,’ when he saw the 
anxiety of the mercenary woman. 
Perhaps, discerning man, he had some 
fore-inkling of the posthumous prac- 
tical joke he was playing. If that 
wereso, he unknowingly played a joke 
on his own body and on his ancestors. 


fathers: Now, Anna did not know 
where his bedy was, and the old man 
who disposed of it had been, in the 
interval, himself disposed of. How- 
ever, demand creates supply, and the 
indefatigable lady procured the body 
of the beggar-hermit of the Capo, re- 
cently interred under his hermitage, 
and this cadaver was shipped to 
England and rests in the ancestral 
tomb of the eccentric Inglese. 

For some reason unstated, Sir 
James directed that Anna’s eldest 
son should adopt the Rutland name, 
should be sent to England there to 
be educated, and to him were left 
the English estates, now free from 
embarrassment or mortgage. The boy 
was left a Ward in Chancery. Each 
of the younger children got substan- 
tial legacies, and not a penny went 
to any English relative, as would 
have been the case if the forged will 
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were upheld. Anna must have been 
a woman of great resource and quick- 
ness of decision. She had now to 
destroy, and destroy speedily, the 
elaborate edifice of fraud she had so 
cleverly erected. Needless to say, 
she accomplished the task before the 
less alert English people interested had 
the slightest notion which way the 
wind was blowing. The forged will 
mysteriously disappeared from the 
archives, and has never since been 
heard of. The correct will was now 
undisputed, and who a more staunch 
upholder of it than the unscrupulous 
and devoted Anna ? . 

The story isn’t so pretty as if a 
novelist wrote it; virtue is com- 
pelled to remain contented with being 
its own reward throughout. The 


villain is triumphant all along the hne, 
but that is the defect of many yarns 
that are true. 

Nevertheless fate has smitten the 
Palace Inglese. Itisnowa tenement 
house occupied by numerous families 
of peasants. The broad balcony 
where the great of earth, guests of Sir 
James, sat and sipped their coffee on 
summer evenings, enjoying the won- 
derful view of Vesuvius and Naples, 
now flutters with ragged clothes hung 
out to dry. Sir Hudson Lowe, the 
jailor of Napoleon, occupied the 
building, and the French bombarded 
the Western side of it from the 
heights above. It is a_ huge 
edifice of squalor and ruin, and 
the owner of it to-day is named 
Canale. 
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THE MOST UNPOPULAR MAN 
ON BOARD 


By GILBERT FARRINGDON 


Illustrated by Blanche McManus 


dropped through the skylight 
and stood grinning round on the 
‘passengers, the beast would not 
have created more consternation than 
that brought into being by the appear- 


| a gaunt gorilla had suddenly 


ance of Mr. Alan Sheargold.. When 


he entered the dining-saloon of the 
Atlantic liner Caloric, the passengers 
gasped dumbfounded. 

The voyage westward of the Cu- 
narder had been quite uneventful. 
For the time of year, the weather had 
proved brilliantly fine, the Atlantic 
heaved in huge rhythmic rollers, to 
which the passengers soon became 
accustomed. Meals were popular, 
and the promenade decks were thickly 
peopled aJl day long. The Captain 
found everything so propitious that 
he lunched and dined in the saloon 
as regularly as the passenger who 
had crossed seventy-eight times. Tak- 
ing it all in all the passage threatened 
to be as conventional as a suburban 
household. 

Then Mr. Alan Sheargold came ; 
on the third day out he entered the 
saloon to break his fast. 

“T thought election bets were all 
paid by this time,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Michael Gavan, Alderman of the 
Fourth Ward in the City of St. Louis. 

“What possesses the man!” 
growled Mr. Alexander Ferguson, of 
Glasgow. 

“My eye!” said Mr. Reginald 
Gilbert Foss-Gilbert, of the Albany, 
Piccadilly. 

“He’s been out with the boys all 


night,” ejaculated Mr. Robert Gre- 
gory, of Montreal, a cathedral town in 
the foreign quarter of Canada. 

‘* Good—gracious ! ” whispered the 
altogether lovely Miss Mae Raleigh, of 
Atlanta, the prettiest girl on board, 
although there were many who 


claimed that distinction for Miss 


Audrey Penelope Broadwood, of 
Hindhead, an Alpine region in Sussex . 
_ “Such carryings on should not be 
allowed,”’ said one. 

“Wedding day, I suppose,” 
marked another. — 

‘**He thinks he’s head steward,”’ 
said a third. © 

* Anniversary of his escape from 
the gallows,” growled a pessimist. 

One hundred and seventy-five ex- 
clamations of surprise were made that 
morning when, as near as might be to 
nine o'clock, Mr. Alan Sheargold 
entered the dining saloon, attired in 
full evening dress. 

Mr. Sheargold walked sedately 
enough up the saloon until he came to 
his accustomed place at one of the 
unostentatious tables. Here he 
abandoned his silk hat to the care of 


Te- 


_the table steward, and then in his 


usual deliberate manner he greeted 
his table companions with a civil 
‘ good-morning ’’; then he seated 
himself and went-on quietly with his 
breakfast. 

The passengers at his table were 
the first in the saloon to recommence 
the interrupted meal. Staring was 
out of the question for them, being in 
his immediate presence, and Alan 
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Sheargold was not a man with whom 
even the most thoughtless passenger 
was likely to attempt a familiarity. 
His manners were extremely cour- 
teous, and he was gracious and delight- 
fully correct in speech, and his range 


of pleasant subjects in conversation 


seemed unlimited. He wore a care- 
fully trimmed beard which was 
pointed like a Frenchman’s, yet never- 
theless he was unmistakably English. 
His clean-looking, ruddy skin was 
English, his upright, lusty figure and 
swinging stride were English, and the 
cut of his clothes was as English as 
his footgear. Hitherto he had at- 
tracted no particular attention on 
board. His table companions thought 
him an amiable, intelligent, quietly 
interesting elderly gentleman, and 
beyond this their thoughts did not go. 
Those who had not come into imme- 
diate contact with Mr. Sheargold 
thought of him not at all. Few had 
troubled themselves to even learn his 
name. This morning, howeyer, every 
one insisted on knowing it, and, after 
learning it, they immediately ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Who is Mr. Alan Shear- 
gold ?”’ 

A few thought him mad; more 
thought he had laid a deep plot to 
‘““take a rise”? out of his fellow 
passengers; while many said he 
merely courted notoriety; but all 
vowed that he should be compelled 
to clear up the mystery of his unusual 
dress appearing at the breakfast- 
table. 

As far as could be seen, Mr. Shear- 
gold thought of nothing in particular, 
and he proceeded to eat his breakfast 
with all the deliberation and circum- 
spection of a healthy Englishman. 
His imperturbable tranquillity worried 
the passengers, while he appeared 
_ utterly oblivious to their agitation. 

When he sat down at table, each 
man recognized that all the ladies 
were distraught with curiosity. 


There were few hurried breakfasts 
that morning, even amongst the men, 
notwithstanding the sun cried to all 
to come on deck. Groups at tables 
which hitherto had broken up at the 
earliest available moment, continued 
whole, and it was not till Alan Shear- 
gold rose and accepted his glossy hat 
from the hand of the steward, that a 
general movement for the deck took 
place. Mr. Sheargold at once retired 
to his cabin, but he soon reappeared, 
and—no, he had not doffed his evening 
clothes ; the only change in his cos- 


tume was, he had slipped on his Harris 


tweed overcoat. As he paced the long 
sweep of deck, passengers gathered in 
little groups and stood eyeing him. 

Mrs. Sloane, wife of a Milwaukee 
judge, was the first one to grapple 
seriously with the mystery. In most 
decided tones she said to her friend, 
Mrs. Samuel K. Bush : 

** Well, he can’t eat me,” the “‘ he ”’ 
undoubtedly being Mr. Alan Shear- 
gold. 

““Not at one sitting,” admitted 
Mrs. Bush, with sareasm. 

Mrs. Sloane’s proportions were sub- 
stantial and commanding. She was 
a pushing personage who in polite 
society might be referred to as “‘ re- 
sourceful.”” She was almost snub- 
proof, and she had led society in 
Milwaukee so long that she would 
have insisted upon shaking hands with 
the Grand Lama, as he existed in the 


picturesque days before General 
Younghusband knocked at the door 
of the Temple of Gold. 


‘“‘T mean to tackle him right now,” 
said the intrepid lady, disdajning her 
companion’s sarcasm. 

‘* Sure ! ’ approved Mrs. Bush. 

The resourceful woman took up a 
strategical position directly in the 
path of Mr. Sheargold. Mrs. Sloane 
smiled graciously upon the English- 
man as he drew within range of her 
batteries. 


_— 
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LADIES WERE DISTRAUGHT WITH CURIOSITY.” 


“ THE 
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‘“Good morning, Mr. Sheargold,”’ 
said Mrs. Sloane. 

Thus addressed, the gentleman 
politely raised his hat to the lady. 

“A beautiful morning indeed, 
madam,” he said. : 

Mrs. Sloan had anticipated an 
attempt on the part of Mr. Sheargold 
to pass on his way, leaving her stand- 
ing alone, consequently she distri- 
buted her forces in such a manner as 
to make breaking through her line 
all but impossible. 
not have troubled over the matter, 
for he was too chivalrous to even 
appear to slight her. 

Mrs. Sloane plunged into the heart 
of her subject without preliminary 
parenthesis. 

‘*'You know, Mr. Sheargold, we 
ladies are very inquisitive creatures.” 

‘““Inquisitiveness, madam, 1s a 
beautiful trait in the character, a 
very beautiful trait.” 

“* Well, Mr. Sheargold, we are very 
inquisitive about - 

‘* Inquisitiveness, madam, in per- 
sons other than ladies, is apt to be 
carried to the verge of impertinence ; 
I have noticed, however, that ladies 
never carry it too far.”’ 

“It is nice of you to say that, Mr. 
Sheargold, for the ladies in this ship 
-have had their inquisitiveness aroused 
this morning.” 

“It has often occurred to me that 
curiosity is at the root of learning, 
and that those who can be inquisitive 
without prying into matters which do 
not concern them, but may grievously 
concern others, are to be greatly 
respected.” 

This somewhat disconcerted the 
resourceful matron. The man in 
evening dress seemed so genuinely 
sincere in his appreciation of high- 
minded curiosity, that it appeared 
impossible to prevent him entering 
upon a dissertation on that virtue, 
which was by no means the lady’s 


But she need. 


chief desire on _ this particular 
morning. 

¢“T am glad to know you do not 
think inquisitiveness a bad thing,” 
she stammered. 

‘Bad thing? No; and I am not 
alone in admiring the curiosity dis- 
played by ladies ; they invariably are 
inquisitive in their own charmingly 
right way.. They strive to increase 
their store of knowledge without 
troubling their pretty heads about 
matters that merely concern others. 
I am delighted to learn that the ladies 
of this ship are of the right sort—not 
that I doubted it fora moment. Of 
course,’ he added, and he smiled his 
gallantest, ““they were bound to be 
the right sort, otherwise they could 
not be ladies, you know.” 

Mrs. Sloane ‘looked sharply at Mr. 


Sheargold, but his glance did not 


waver, neither did the beauty of his 
smile diminish. 

“It is indeed a charming morning,”’ 
said Mr. Sheargold. 

** Delightful,’ admitted Mrs. Sloane, 
as she moved away. 

“Did he eat you?” asked Mis. 
Bush later. 

‘““He’s an idiot,” snapped Mrs. 
Sloane, as the deck steward tucked 
her into her chair. 

Many passengers witnessed this 
encounter, some even overheard and 
spread the salient points abroad. 
The affair gave the ladies pause, but 
at the same time it heightened their 
curiosity. Wives strove to induce 
husbands to try to fathom the reason 
of the costume. Sisters appealed to 
brothers, and were ungallantly bidden 
to think of something else. But it 
was all to no purpose, and matters 
were beginning to look desperate 
when the young. girls, led by 
Miss Audrey Penelope Broadwood 
and Miss Mae Raleigh, considered the 
situation. They fell upon Mr. Sidney 
Kane, of the Junior Bar,: and 
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surrounded him in a body, demanding 
that he should champion them in 
probing the mystery of evening dress 
in the morning. The young barrister 
tried to hedge, and to wriggle out of 
the complication; but, alas! he 
could not. For days he had been 
such a dare-devil when there was not 
the tiniest devil to dare, and now he 
found he must undertake the task of 
bearding a ~— 
lion, or be 
written down 
as a coward. 
In the end he 
promised that 
should the 
mystery _re- 
_main a mys- 
tery until 
after lunch, he 
would sec 
what his 
powers. of 
cross - exami- 
nation could 
accomplish. 
“Mind you 
do!” they in- 
insisted, and 
left him. 
Sidney 
Kane ate little 
at lunch, but 
be — glanced 
often towards 
that part of | 
the — saloon 
where Mr. 
Alan Shear- — 
gold sat consuming a generous meal. 
Half-an-hour later, the grouping on 
deck was. rather interesting. The 
girls stood in an excited knot, and 
their brilliant and charming glances 
alternated between Mr. Sidney Kane 
and’ Mr. Alan Sheargold. 
The former talked with Reginald 
Gilbert Foss-Gilbert, but he had his 
hands shoved deep into his trousers’ 
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“WHO IS MR. ALAN SHEARGOLD ? " 


pockets, and, for the most part,. he 
gazed at his boots as he clicked their 
toes together. Occasionally he shot a 
furtive glance towards Mr. Alan 
Sheargold, who stood leaning against 
a davit gazing placidly out to sea. 
Sidney Kane heartily wished himself 
back in the Middle Temple, a place 
where one is paid for solving mys- 
teries. Inwardly he called himself an 
ass for having 
spoken a 
single _ plea- 
sant word to 
any pretty 
girl. Sud- 
denly, how- 
ever, he took 
his courage by 
the forelock, 
and led it 
alongside Mr. 
Sheargold. 
“We sare 
having a 
glorious pas- 
sage, Mr. 
Sheargold.”’ 
are, 


“T fancy we 
have a chance 
of breaking 
the record this 


voyage.” 
‘The wea- 
ther has 


favoured a 
speedy _ pas- 
sage.” 

‘“An interesting company of pas- 
sengers,” remarked the barrister. 

‘*Amiable people, I must say, of 
the few I have come in contact with,”’ 
said Mr. Sheargold. 

The young man folded his arms on 
the rail and continued for some mo- 
ments to watch the broad-backed 
rollers heave over the horizon. Ona 
sudden he straightened himself, took 
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a half-step back, and coolly ran his 
eye over Mr. Sheargold, beginning 
with the crown of that gentleman’s 
hat and continuing to the toes of his 
boots, then as coolly back again. 
Afterwards, he allowed his eyes to rest 
upon those of Mr. Sheargold, and his 
face to break into a genial smile. 

No long spaceoftime elapsed before 

the smile began to turn pale, and 
then to fade, and soon it underwent 
‘total eclipse, for the features of the 
‘elderly man changed not so much as 
their most unimportant wnnkle ; his 
eyes, calm to the verge of the majestic, 
‘accepted and absorbed the gaze of the 
‘younger man. Kane had hoped his 
face would have called forth either an 
explanation or an expostulation, for 
assuredly his smile was much more 
than a smile; it was.an inviting in- 
terrogation.. Yet that interrogation 
became shattered against the serene, 
almost stony glance of Mr. Sheargold. 
The young barrister Brew desperate. 
He blurted out : 

‘Pardon me, but is it not unusual 
fora gentleman to wear evening dress 
at this hour of the day ? ” 

“Very,” ejaculated Mr. Sheargold. 

The “ Very!’ struck the crown of 
the barrister’s head and passed in a 
great wave of reverberating shivers 
down his spine; it separated into 
two divisions, and careered down bis 
legs to his feet, where each again 
branched into five separate and dis- 
tinct shivers which shot out from his 
toes like electricity from a grounded 
wire. 

“YT thought it was somewhat un- 
usual, don’t you know,” he stam- 
mered, backing away from Mr. Shear- 
gold, as though he were withdrawing 
from the presence of a crowned head. 
When he saw the mirthful glances 
shot at him by the bevy of girls, 
Kane felt himself a worm indeed. 

Half-past five, and Mr. Alan Shear- 
gold descended to his cabin. Six 
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o’clock, and he reappeared on deck 
dressed in ordinary clothes. 

“Well, that beats the Dutch! ”’ 
exclaimed one. 

Mr. Sheargold had now his pipe in 
his mouth, for the first time on this 
aggravating day. His hands were 
deep in the pockets ot his jacket, and 
he strolled leisurely about, apparently 
enjoying his change of costume im- 
mensely. From every point of the 
compass curious glances were shot at 


him... Some of the more - austere 


ladies thought the captain should be 
spoken to about his goings-on. 
Presently, round from the _ star- 
board deck came Master Oscar Adams, 
of Chicago. He carried his thirteen 
years as importantly as though they 
were thirty. He paused for a mo- 


ment on seeing Mr. Sheargold, then 


he strode up to him. 

‘Say, Mr. Sheargold, what did you 
have on them clothes for this morn- 
ing?” 

Mr. Alan Sheargold withdrew his 
right hand from his pocket and placed 
it upon the boy’s shoulder. Each 
looked the other frankly in the eys. 

Then the man spoke : 

““ My boy,” he said, “I’m glad to 
meet you. Your question is a tair 
one, and frankly put, quite in the 
manner a gentleman should ask a 


question. You deserve an answer, 
and you shall have one. Let us sit 
here.”’ 


Many of the passengers noticed Mr. 
Sheargold seat himself beside Master 
Adams. Many of them, too, over- 
heard the explanation of the dress 
suit. They also overheard more, and 
it was the more that mattered. 

‘* As you grow older, my boy, you 
will find many a thing, on the face of 
it passing strange, which, upon exa- 
mination, reveals the merest simpli- 
city. You will find that simplicity is 
amazing to the complex mind of to- 
day. It is the commonp ace that 


THE MOST UNPOPULAR MAN ON BOARD 


astonishes. People see something 
that appears strange, and instead of 
focussing their minds upon it to 
discover what it actually is, they 
tum a telescope upon it in search of 
an explanation. In my case I have 
not failed to observe the cvriosity 
among my fellow-passengers because 
of my unusual clothes. I wonder it 
did ‘not occur to,some one that the 


explanation of the mystery might be 


found in a 
simple desire 
on my part to 
wear my own 
_apparel. I 
am a particu- 
lar man, and 
prefer my own 
clothes to | 
anyone else’s. 
But why that 
particular 
suit? you 
ask. Surely 
it was an in- 
appropriate 
one to wear in 
the morning ? 
That being 
recognized, 
the thought- 
ful mind says, 
‘He wears it, 
then, because 
he has no | 
other.” Right 

again. Then 
says the sane 
brain, ‘‘As he 
came on board with appropriate 
clothes, something must have hap- 
pened.’ Again correct. Last night I 
carelessly spilled oil on coat, waist- 
coat, and trousers, oil which has 
given my steward considerable trouble 
to remove. By an accident my cabin 
trunk was put into the hold, instead 
of into my cabin, and I shall not see it 
until I reach New York. Therefore, I 
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found myself with the clothes in which 
I stood and those contained in my 
dress-suit case, which has not shared 
the fate of my cabin trunk. ~Now the 
cat is out of the bag, and you see the 
complex made simple. You asked 
your question frankly, and I am 
pleased to give you a frank answer. 
But allow me to tell you something 
more. Iamanold angler. We have in 
our English waters a very commonfish, 
the gudgeon. 
When we wish 
to catch the 
gudgeon we 
rake up the 
bed of the 
river until the 
water is 
clouded with 
mud, then we 
sink our worm 
and land our 
fish. This 
stirring-up. of 
the mud _ is 
all very fine 
when it is 
gudgeon you 
are fishing 
for, but such 
a proceeding 
makes a cer- 
tainty of 
your not 
catching a 
finer fish, 
and anyone 
can catch a 
gudgeon. I[ 
will say no more, only—if you ever 
fear to ask a question, don’t ask it, 
and if it should come to pass that 
you are obliged to angle, cast your 
fly over clear waters. Give your 
fish credit for being a trout, not a 
gudgeon.” 

During the remainder of the voyage 
the most unpopular man on board 
was Mr. Alan Sheargold. 
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X.—ANDREWS WOOD 


F the virtue of simplicity makes a 
special appeal to one, it is surely 
in such a subject as this small 
country home, nestling in the 

woodland which forms one of the 
boundaries of the beautiful common 
at Limpsfield, in Surrey. It com- 
mands a beautiful western prospect 
from its cosy perch on the hillside, 
and directly one sees the cottage, 
it is apparent how charmingly it 
fits the site. 

“Oh no; that’s an old cottage,” 
said a resident to us the other day 
when we were inquiring our way to 
this recent example of cottage build- 
ing by Mr. Mervyn Macartney. The 
roof of old tiles, combined with the 
simplicity of line and detail, evi- 
dently formed no items in the equip- 
ment of modern architectural effects 


in the eyes of our informant. But 
the fact that this charming little 
home looked as though it had been in 
homely possession of its site for a long 
time is a tribute to the success of the 
architect in following the genuine old 
type of building which is associated 
with the locality. There are few who 
possess such a personal and intimate 
knowledge of old domestic archi- 
tecture in Kent and Surrey as Mr. 
Macartney. To the uninitiated in 
architectural forms or to the care- 
less practitioner who thinks little or 
nothing of the nice relations of solids 
and voids or a good outline of mass, 
or of the value of reticence, there 
would be little appeal in such a work; 
for, after all, a small house with a 
door in the middle and windows at 
each side is such an ordinary subject 
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that its possibility of being in any 


apparent to the lover of really nice 


way distinguished does not occur to, work as seen in this Limpsfield 


the ordinary person. 
simple theme is, however, seldom 
carried out with the quality which is 
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cottage. 
The site has been taken advantage 
of to base the building upon a high 
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THE HALL. 


whence the cottage can be seen with 
its brick terrace ensconced on the 


de the effect is excellent, and 


a 


SI 
some of our illustrations suggest this. 


end by a broad flight of winding _ hill 
From every point of view 


terrace fronted by a low brick wall, 
and approached from its northern 


steps. 
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The view along the terrace, with its 
quaint cobble-stone paving in geo- 
metrical pattern, forms an architec- 
tural foreground to the wood beyond, 


. through which are seen the levelled 


lawn and winding paths, and makes 
quite a charming picture. The back 
view of the house from the woodland 
above shows a quaint dormer window 
high in the roof, and is quite as 
pleasing in its way as the front. It 
will be noticed that the dining-room 
and hall have 
a direct out- 


look to the = = 
west, whilst L— 
the drawing- 3 


room has also, 
in addition, 
two windows 


towards __ the 
south looking 
through the 


trees towards 
the lawn. Con- 
tinuing along 
from the ter- 
race we find 
a pathway 
skirting round 
the _steeply- 
sloping ground 
which sur- 
rounds the 
tennis lawn, 
and all sorts 
of pleasant 
woodland gar- 
dening is pro- 
jected in and 
about these slopes and the wood- 
land foliage below. The general plan 
indicates the garden, which is being 
developed on the western and 
northern sides of the entrance drive. 
This piece of formal gardening will 
form an excellent feature between the 
drive and the meadow beyond, and 
will add much to the effect as one 
approaches the cottage. Altogether 
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the position, aspect, and surroundings 
aré delightful, and promise, when the 
gardening operations are complete, to 
give a very admirable environment, 
such as will make the whole quite an 
ideal place of its kind. 

Of course, in such a home as this 
one does not look for any elaborate 
interior structural adornment. The 
hall is paved with red tiles, and the 
balustered stair enclosure forms a 
pleasant feature as one enters. A 

splendid piece 
of Grinling 

_. Gibbons — car- 

ving adorns 
a the wall, and 
| beautiful old 
Mi ill CUAL Ss. ce, 
hiikwiny.| Convey a hint. 
_j| of the wealth 
of fine old fur- 
niture which 
abounds in the 
interior gene- 
rally. The 
drawing -room 
J is a good ex-. 
~~~ ample of what 
beautiful fur-— 
niture will do 
fora quite 
simple square 
room. The 
fireplace is 
fitted with one 
of the admir- 
able “heaped” 
fires by Bratt, 
Colbran’ and 
Co., which combines about the per- 
fection of simplicity and cleanliness 
with most effective heating power. 
Every one of these fireplaces, when 
it is fixed, is an effectual advertiser 
of its good qualities. 

An indication of the fireplace in 
the dining-room is shown in the 
sketch ; it is panelled round and 
above in oak. A house filled with 
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VIEW FROM THE LAWN. : 
fine old furniture such as is found here 
does not seem to call for much in the 
way of architectural features, and 
walls covered with simple wood- 
panelling or tapestry provide the best 
sort of background. Where beautiful 
old cabinets, sideboards, chests, and 
chairs are abundant enough to furnish 
every bit of wall-space, any elaborate 
schemes of dado, filling, and frieze are 
not only unnécessary but likely to 
be disturbing. If we study the mat- 
ter carefully we find that effects of 
size and breadth are to be obtained in 
even quite small houses. I have seen 
a great hall by Norman Shaw fur- 
nished with such a mass of bric-a-brac 
adornment that the contrast between 
its fine proportions and strong, simple 
lines was most painful. The owner 
must have thought that the more he 
crowded stuff into it the better it 
would look ; but, as a matter of fact, 
it looked more like a Tottenham 
Court Road showroom than the great 
hall of an English: country home. 
Everyone will have noticed that the 
more emphatic we make the dfvision 
of walls and ceiling the smaller we 
make a room appear, both in length 
and breadth and height. This is only 


one instance of many of which the 
architect learns to estimate the value. 
Though we may have low rooms 
such as these at Andrews Wood— 
about 8ft. 6ins.—if we put a six 
foot oak panelling round and let the 
colour of frieze and ceiling merge into 
each other, with no arbitrary em- 
phasis, we shall find the impression of 


‘height quite different to that in a 


room where a darker wall surface ends 
at the ceiling with a dark moulded 
cornice. So, ornament on a ceiling 
done all in white plaster has a very 
different value to the same thing 
picked out in colours. It is with 
these sort of facts in his mind that an 
architect 1s very careful how he mul- 
tiplies detail and adds colour to a 
small building. 

This Andrews Wood cottage is in- 
teresting to contemplate as a possi- 
bility for thousands of folk who either 
by choice or neglect live in the worst 
type of English homes, marked by 
the banality which has characterised 
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most modern buildings since the end 
of the eighteenth century. No one 
can pretend that they cannot afford 
good proportion; no one can _pre- 
tend that the commonest type of 
builder’s building is cheaper in design 
than 'such a pleasant home as that 
which is here illustrated. It is per- 
haps safe to say that most folk 
would begrudge the proper architect’s 
fee for doing such delightfully simple 
work. We are all mightily put out 
if a note or two of music goes wrong, 
butwe know not or care not whether 
we have good 
proportions 
in the build- 
ings which 
we have to 
look at all 
our lives. All 
the specula- 
tive builder » 
needs to do is 
to trick up 
his buildings 
with showy 
features and 
hideous gew- 
gaws of 
ornament, 
and they are 
readily taken 
by a careless 
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VIEW FROM THE WOOD, 


THE TERRACE. 


We know all sorts 
of distinguished people living in the 
most appalling houses, who do not 
mind that at all, but would be sincerely 
horrified if they could be thought 
indifferent to the niceties and refine- 
ments of good music or good litera- 


or ignorant public. 


ture. And yet it seems _ nearly 
hopeless to overcome this indiffe- 
rence. 

There is perhaps some hope when a 
capable architect gains the confidence 
of a speculative builder of the better 
sort, who is willing to pay something 

for a higher 

type of work, 
for the public 
dearly like to 
see a house 
completed 
before they 
buy: it.. Tf, 
then,they are 
provided 
with plenty 
of a_ better 
‘quality of 
house, there 
is. just a 
chance that 
they may 
tumble into 
.the occupa- 
tion of an 


artistic home. The most distinguished 
of our architects have given thought 
to the creation of art-on a simple 
scale and at moderate cost, and the 
abler they are the better do they realise 
how keen a pleasure it is to evolve 
good art out of the simplest materials. 
I could have illustrated scores of 
beautiful homes which Mr. Mervyn 
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Macartney has done, and I hope later 
to show something more of them ; 
but I venture to think one of the 
important links in the chain of evi- 
dence which has proved his capacity, 
and has earned him his recent appoint- 
ment to St. Paul’s Cathedral, is the 
ability to understand the charm of 
simple country buildings. 
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GOLD 


Br AUGUSTA HANCOCK 


OLD o’ the gorse and the wind-toss’d broom, 
And pearl o’ the scented clover, 

And gold and brown of the velvet bees 

That roam the meadows over, 
~ And voice of gold from the singing thrush 

Between the sunbeams slipping, 

While the whitethorn swings o’er the primrose way 
Where sweeting Spring comes tripping. 
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“IT IS CERTAINLY A GAY LIFE.” 


DASHING UP THE NILE 


IN COMPANY OF MR. PEASLEY AND OTHERS 


By GEORGE ADE 


Up THE NILE. 


HE dream of many years has. 


come true. We are moving 

(southward) up the Nile. Like 

busy sand flies we are flitting, 
almost daily, across white patches of 
desert to burrow into secondhand 
tombs and crick our necks looking up 
at mutilated temples. We have 
learned to spar with native pedlars 
and fight them out of our way. We 
ride delirious donkeys at pell-mell 
speed through bewildered villages, 
while maniacal boys run behind and 
yelp like coyotes. We have adopted 
helmets, goggles, sun umbrellas, ca- 
meras, guide-books, witch hazel, and 
insect powder. We are letting on to 


one another that we have got all the 
dynasties straightened out in our 
minds, and that we are beginning to 
get the hang ot the hieroglyph. 

Ten years ago not one of us had 
ever heard of Koti or Khnemhotep. 
Now we refer to them in the most 
casual way. It is certainly a gay life 
we are leading over the cemetery 
circuit. Just think what rollicking 
fun it must be to revel day after day 
in sarcophagi and sepulchres, stum- 
bling through subterranean passages, 
and kicking up the dust of departed 
kings, peering down into mummy pits, 
also trying to stretch the imagination 
like a rubber band so that we may get 
the full significance of what is meant 
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MR. PEASLEY 


by 1506 B.c. People come to Egypt 
to cure nervous depression, and theri 
spend nine-tenths of their time hang- 
ing round tombs. Why come all the 
way to Egypt to do that ? 

Mr. Peasley has no use for the 
tombs we have seen up to date. At 
Beni-Hassan we rode on donkeys and 
climbed hills for balf an hour to in- 
spect several large cubes of dim 
atmosphere surrounded by limestone. 
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blow out a tomb in a week’s time 
that will beat, anything we’ve seen in 
Egypt. Then [ll hire a boy with a 
brush to draw one-legged men and 
tall women with their heads turned 
the wrong way, and I'll charge six 


dollars to go in, and make my for- 


tune.”’ 
_ The significance of the “six dol- 


lars” is that every traveller who 
wishes to visit the antiquities must 


WL, 


“ VERY ANNOYING TO CRIMINALS AND CELEBRITIES.” 


At Assioot we put in the best part of 
the afternoon toiling up to another 
gloomy cavern. While we stood in 
the main chamber of the tomb of 
Hapzefai’ (whoever he was), trying to 
muster up enthusiasm, Mr. Peasley 
mopped his brow and declared him- 
self. 
‘““ Tl tell you what I can do,” he 
said. ‘“‘I can take a hundred pounds 
of dynamite and a gang of dagoes and 
go anywhere along the Hudson and 


pay a government tax of 120 piastres. 


He receives a “‘monument ticket ”’ 


which he must show to the guard 
before entering any tomb or temple. 
I regret to say that the tickets are 
often passed along by departing 
travellers to those newly arrived, and 
as the guards do not read English 
anything that looks like a monument 
ticket will satisfy the man at the door. 
At Beni-Hassan, Mr. Peasley dis- 
covered, when he arrived at the 
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tombs, that he had left his ticket at 
the boat. Fortunately, a fellow tra- 


veller had an extra ticket with bim, 


and Mr. Peasley had no difficulty in 
gaining admission to all the tombs 
under the name of “Miss Ella 
McPherson.” | 

Before plunging into the details of 
our voyage, it is only fair that the 
indulgent. reader should know how 
and why we came boating up the 
Nile. And first of all he should 
know something about this wonderful 
river. The Nile has been described 
one million times, at a rough guess, 
and yet at the risk of dealing out 
superfluous information, I am going 
to insert some geography. 

Total length, nearly four thousand 
miles. For thousands and thousands 
of years it has supported a swarming 
population along its banks, and yet 
until fifty years ago no one knew 
from whence it came. The inhabi- 
tants suspected that it came from 
somewhere, but they were too busy 
paying taxes and building pyramids 
to worry: about scientific discoveries. 
For 1,200 miles up stream from the 
delta outlet, the Nile does not receive 
- any tributary. It winds over a lime- 
stone base and through a rainless 
desert between high and barren table- 
lands. Occasionally, where there is 
a granite formation, the stream js 
narrowed and forces its way through 
rushing rapids, and these are known 
as the “cataracts.” The first of 
these is at Assouan, about six hundred 
miles up stream. 

Assouan has for many centuries 
marked the border line of Egypt 
proper. To the south is the land of 
the warlike blacks, who have been 
trouble makers from the beginning of 
time. This First Cataract is the usual 
terminus of tourist travel, but those 
who wish to see Nubia and the Soudan 
board a small steamer, pass through 
the locks of the new dam, and go by 


river 210 miles to Wadi Halfa, thence 
by rail 576 miles to Khartoum. It is 
here, about thirteen hundred and 
fifty miles up stream, that the White 
and Blue Niles converge and bring 
down from the rainy equatorial re- 
gions the floods of muddy water which 
are the annual salvation of Egypt. 
Ten years ago, Khartoum seemed 
as inaccessible as the North Pole. 
It was headquarters for the most 
desperate swarm of frenzied fanatics 


‘that ever swept a region with fire and 


sword. They were in a drunken 
ecstasy of Mohammedan zeal, eager 
to fight and ready to die, and they 
got all,that they were looking for. 
It is less than eight years since 
Lord Kitchener went down to call on 
them. General Grant in his grim- 


‘mest moment was emotional and 


acrobatic as compared with Kitchener. 
He carried ice water in his veins and 
his mental machinery ticked with 
Birmingham regularity. He did not 
get excited and dash into the open 
trap, as all the others had done. He 
moved slowly but relentlessly into 
the dread country and built a rail- 
road as he went along. He carried 
everything that a British army needs 
—marmalade, polo ponies, Belfast 
ginger ale, pipe clay, &c. 

‘““'We cannot stampede them, be- 
cause stampeding is their specialty,” 
thought Kitchener, “ but I will master 
them by algebraic means.” 

He did not say this, because he 
never said anything, but this is what 
he indicated by his calm preparations. 
He knew that the dervishes : were 
praying Allah to give them another 
chance to swim in gore, so he simply 
edged up to within striking distance 
of them and picked out his ground 
and waited. A_ kinetoscope hero 
would have galloped up and down the 
line shouting, ‘‘Up, men, and at 
them!” But Kitchener was not a 
hero, His obiect was not to win a 
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“WHY COME ALL THE WAY TO EGYPT?” 


great battle, but to exterminate a 
species. And he probably did one of 
the neatest jobs of house cleaning on 
record. 

The bloodthirsty mob, led by the 
Khalifa of the Soudan, charged across 
an open plain. Each determined 
dervish carried in his right hand a 
six foot spear, with which he hoped 
to do considerable damage. When 
he still lacked about a mile of bein 
within poking distance of the fated 
infidel, the machine guns opened up 
and began to sweep the plain back 
and forth in long regular swaths, just 
as the sickle sweeps through the 
yellow corn. It was quite a handicap 
for the invincible children of Allah. 
They could not use their six-foot 
spears on any one a mile away, and 
before they could recover from the 
chagrin occasioned by this unex- 
pected move on the part of the enemy, 
eleven thousand of them had fallen 
and the others were radiating in all 


directions, pursued by those who 
wished to civilize them and _ bring 
them under control. Those of the 
dervishes who escaped are supposed 
to be still running. 

Ten years ago the Soudan was 
sealed to the whole world and death 
waited for the unbeliever who crossed 
the border. To-day the table d’hote 
roams unafraid, and the illustrated 
post-card blooms even as the rose. 

The Nile of which you have read 
and along which are scattered the 
Simon Pure monuments of antiquity, 
is the six hundred miles of winding 
river between Assouan, the First 
Cataract, andthe sea. For the entire 
distance, until jt spreads into a fan- 
shaped delta and filters into the 
Mediterranean, the stream is walled in 
by flat-topped hills of barren aspect. 
They are capped with limestone and 
carpeted about with shifting sands, 
and they look for all the world like 
the mesas of New Mexico and Arizona, 
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for they lie baking in the same kind 
of clarified sunshine. This meander- 
ing hollow between the rugged hill 
ranges is the Valley of the Nile. 
Here and there the hills close in until 
the river banks are high and chalky 
cliffs. At one point the valley spreads 
to a width of thirty-three miles. 
East and west of the hills are vast 
areas of desert without even a spear 
of vegetation, except where there is a 
miraculous rise of water to the sur- 


face. 
marks of tall palms and are known as 


oases. 

The Valley of the Nile would be 
just as bare and monotonous as an 
asphalt pavement were it not for the 
fact that once a year the Nile over- 
flows, bringing down from the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia and the far away 
regions of tropical rains a spreading 
volume of muddy water. Every 
winter, when the dwindling stream 
gets back into the customary bed, it 
has left a layer of black sediment over 
the inundated district. So many 
layers of sediment have been deposited 
that now the rich black soil is thirty 
to fifty feet deep along the river, 
thinning out as it meets the slope of 
the desert. The only parts of Egypt 
which can be cultivated are those 
touched by the annual overflow. 
Egypt is really a ribbon of alluvial soil 
following the stream on either side. 
The tourist standing on the top deck 
of a Nile steamer can see both to east 
and west the raw and broken edges 
of the desert. 

The entire population lives on the 
river, literally and figuratively. Dark- 
robed women come down to the 
stream in endless processions to fill 
their water-jars, and it seems that 
about every forty feet or so all the 
way up from Cairo the industrious 
fellah is lifting water up the bank and 
irrigating his little field with the 
same old fashioned sweep and bucket 


The spots are grateful land- 
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arrangement that was in use when 
Joseph came over to Egypt. The 
Egyptian farmer is called a fellah. 
He puts in at least fourteen hours a 
day and his pay is from ten to fifteen 
cents. Mr. Peasley told a tourist the 
other day that the song, ‘“ He’s a 
jolly good fellah,” originated in Egypt 
during the time of the Ptolemies. 
This is a sample of the kind of idiotic 
observation that is supposed to en- 
liven a so-called pleasure trip. 

But let us get back to the river, for 
in Egypt one must get back to the 
river at least once every twenty 
minutes. The Nile is Egypt and 
Egypt is the Nile. All this descrip- 
tion may sound like a few pages from 
the trusty red guide book, and yet the 
word “‘ Egypt ” will have no meaning 
to the reader who does not get a clear 
panoramic vision of this wonderfully 
slim-waisted country. Nearly six 
hundred miles long and yet contain- 
ing only twelve thousand five hundred 
square miles. 

The strip of black land which 
yields the plentiful crops is nowhere 
more than ten miles wide, a mere 
fringe of fertility weaving along 
through dryness and desolation. Any- 
where along the river, if you will climb 
to the rocky plateau, you will see the 
slow-moving river, probably a half- 
mile wide, as a glassy thread on 
which are strung fields of living green, 
bordered by the dreary uplifts of 
desert. The traveller who goes by 
boat from Cairo to Assouan sees all 
of Egypt. The cities and temples and 
tombs of olden times were perched on 
the high spots or planted in the bare 
hills, so as to be safe from the annual 
rise of waters. Anything worth seeing 
in the whole country is within an easy 
donkey ride of the river bank. The 
river is the only artery of travel. 
There is a railway, but it follows the 
river all the way up to Assouan. 

It would seem that the country was 
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“LYING BACK TO WATCH OTHERS WORK.” 


especially laid out and punctuated 
with “sights ” for the convenience of 


the modern traveller, for the visitor | 


who goes up the Nile and steps off at 
the right spots can do his sight-seeing 
without doubling on his tracks. 
Our steamer is a frail affair, double- 
decked and of no draught worth 
mentioning. There are thirty pas- 
sengers, who devote most of their 
time to lolling on deck waiting for the 
next meal. Mud _ banks, natives 
hoisting water, green fields stretching 
away to the bald range of hills, ’dobe 
huts, spindly palms, now and then a 
solemn row of camels, always several 
donkeys and goats in evidence, every 
few miles the tall stack of a sugar 
mill, perpetual sunshine—it is mono- 
tonous travel, and yet there is con- 
tinually something doing along the 
banks and the traveller cannot get 


away from that feeling of satisfaction 
which results from lying back to watch 
other people work. : 

And the sunsets! You cannot 
estimate the real dignity and artistic 
value of a camel until you see him 
silhouetted against a sky of molten 
gold just at twilight. I have made 
two or three attempts to describe the 
glory of a sunset in the desert, but I 
find myself as helpless as Mr. Peasley, 
who, after gazing for five minutes at 
the flaming horizon can only murmur 
a low but reverent ‘‘ Gosh!” 

It may interest the reader to hear 
what Baedecker has to say on the 
subject. Baedecker says (p. 216): 
“The sunsets are very fine.”” That’s 
what I like about Baedecker. He 
doesn’t fuss over a lot of words and 
tack on superfluous adjectives. As 
soon as he has imparted the necessary 
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information in a trim and concise 
manner he moves to the next subject. 
Travelling on the Nile has two 
reliable features to commend it. The 
weather is always fair and the native 
population constantly enlivens the 
picture, for the lower river is crowded 
with sails and all the land along the 
banks is under cultivation. Also, the 
Nile has some surprises in store. Two 
definite delusions are soon shattered. 
The first delusion to go is the heat. 
It is not always warm in Egypt. In 
the middle of the day, out of the wind 
and on the desert, it may work up to 
a good summery temperature at this 
season (March), 
but in the shade 
itis cool, and as 
soon as the sun 
has set a bracing 
autumnal chill 
comes into the air 
and the heavy 
overcoat isneeded. 
The second de- 
lusion to depart 
is about the cro- 
codiles. There are 
to crocodiles in 
the Nile. We « 
have always sup- 
posed that the 
bank of the river 
was dotted with these monsters, 
lying in wait for small dark children. 
It is said that two thousand years ago 
the Nile was bordered with papyrus 
reeds or bullrushes, within the tangles 
of which lurked the hippopotamus, 
crocodiles, dragomans, and other rep- 
tiles, but the animals have disap- 
peared, and so has the river vegeta- 
tion. The other day we visited the 
island on which Pharaoh’s daughter 
discovered the little Moses. The island 
is still there, but there isn’t a bull- 
rush within a mile of it. 
One of the penalties of travel is to 
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have old and settled beliefs uprooted. 
If you want Neapolitan cream in 
Naples you must send away for it. 
You may walk about all day in 
Bologna without seeing a pound of 
Bologna sausage. Egyptian cigar- 
ettes are known throughout the world, 
and yet no tobacco is grown in Egypt. 

‘*Tt’s a small world,” is one of the 
overworked phrases of the globe- 
trotter. It is used most frequently 
by those who follow the beaten paths. 
In other words, we find it difficult to 
get away from our acquaintances. 
Not that we wish to get away from 
them; on the contrary, when we 
are stumbling 
along some un- 
familiar thorough- 
fare six thousand 
miles from home 
and bump into 
a man with whom 
we have a nod- 
ding acquaint- 
ance, we fall upon 
his neck and call 
him. brother. 
must be annoy- 
ing to criminals 
and celebrities 
who are trying to 
hide their identi- 
ties, but to the or- 
dinary traveller it is always a glad 
surprise to find a friend in a corner 
of the world supposed to be given 
over to strangers. 

It is said in the summer season any 
person of any nationality who seats 
himself in front of the Café de la Paix 
in Paris may confidently gamble on 
hailing an acquaintance in less than 
fifteen minutes. Trafalgar Square is 
called the actual core of civilization, 
and rest assured that the big “ front 
porch ” here at Shepheard’s Hotel, in 
Cairo, will have two or three friends 
waiting for you when you arrive. 
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A LITTLE BOOK 


By HUMPHREY NOEL BRADFORD 


‘“ Alas, that love should vanish with the rose! 
That youth's sweet-scented manuscript should close!”—OMAR KHAYYAM. 


To you this volume only seems 
A much-thumbed book of poetry: 
The book of my forgotten dreams 
Its time-stained pages are to me. 


I turn the leaves: between them lie, 
Like faded petals, fragrant yet, 
The memories of all that I | 
Grow dull to,—lay aside,—forget. 


To me,’ who treasure it, it stands 
For that sweet-scented manuscript 
I closed with such unwilling hands, 
When life past youth’s brief season slipt ; 


And if I read the high romance, 

The poet’s deathless verse enshrines, 
It chiefly is that I may glance 

At what is writ between the lines. 


Oh, if there be, as we are told, 
A day to come, on some far shore, 
When all that we held dear of old, 
Shall be to have and lose no more, 


I pray that, when that morning shines, 
The scattered petals bloom anew, 
And what is writ between the lines, 
Be ev’n as. prophecies come true. 
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WRONG - PREMISES 


By BERTA RUCK 


ARLY spring in the Latin Quarter: the first 
beginnings of young green in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, and great excitement in 
one studio over-looking the Gardens. It 

was the studio in which Seymour Gordon had 

worked and lived for eighteen dreary months. 
He had come over to Paris after ‘ the 

smash,’ which had transformed him from a 

_ young man of means and leisure to a student- 

on {50 a year in the most unattractive atelter 

in the Quarter. A certain natural sweetness of 
disposition, and an optimistic density of vision, 
took the place in Gordon of any harder quality, 
and helped him to an incalculable extent. Give 
way to useless repining, he? Well, hardly 
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Some men possess a talent which can. 
produce the cosiest surroundings from the 
most unpromising material, and under the 
most adverse circumstances. Gordon was 
not of these. Some inhabitants of the 
Quarter are born carpenters, and their home- 
made furniture bears the stamp of neat 
and practical workmanship which makes 
for comfort and attractiveness. Gordon 
was eminently not a handy man; he could 
not drive a tack without hammering his fingers, 
and then dropping the tool upon some treasured 
piece of crockery. The fragments of this would 
a. tenia to litter the floor until at some later 
time it occurred to the master of the 
= Ss establishment to remove them. 
= : In an arrogantly independent way, 
he would tell new-comers/ who 
came with enquiries as to the 
best and cheapest way of living 
in the Quarter, ‘‘ Oh, I ‘do’ for 
myself, you know.” , 


SG Then the new-comer, one pro- 

te bably who had known Gordon in 

early days, would gaze round the 

‘Berm ( oe, chaotic domain, and take note of 
she “= the dust-grey souspente or gallery, 


SN . == festooned with garments suggesting 
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Petticoat Lane, ot the tempestuous 
heap of drapery which represented 
the sommier, of the once white deal 
table, stencilled over with many 
tings, the marks of lamp and ink- 
bottle. Also of the unwashed collars 
on the unswept floor, and of the evi- 
dences, upon the distempered walls, 
of one method of palette-cleaning. 
Then he would say concisely, “* Er— 
do you mind telling me how much one 
has to pay a femme de ménage ?” 
Gordon minded this as little as he 
minded the visitors who would come 
round to drink his whisky, and help 
themselves to the last of his 
smuggled tobacco, and tell him 
that his show was a perfect pig- 


stye, in which no self-respecting, etc., ' 


etc. 

It certainly was a squalid and un- 
comfortable dwelling-place, but on 
this particular morning its owner 
was contemplating it with a feeling 
approaching affection. So we look 
round the scene of an unpleasant 
phase in our lives, a scene of struggle, 


one destined to be no longer the back- - 


ground of our life. For the first post 
of that morning had brought epoch- 
making news to Gordon. 

It had announced to him the re- 
storation of part of his fortune. Not 
the padded opulence of earlier days, 
but the end of worry as to the future ; 
it meant a comfortable English 
country home, and the fulfilment of 
his heart’s desire. 

The further exciting news was con- 
tained in a letter from the girl he had 
not seen for eighteen months, whose 
correspondence caused his_ pocket- 
book to bulge in an unseemly way, 
and whose photographs accumulated 
In all the length and breadth of his 
mantelpiece. He had become engaged 
to Mary Neville when he was “the 
biggest catch ” in her set, and it was 
his pride and joy that she had held to 
the engagement through the crash 
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and after, and that she would wait 


years for him, until she was quite old, 
she said. 

Then came the wrench of parting, 
and Mary’s journey to Bordighera 
with an invalid aunt to be nursed back 
to health. The aunt having taken 
the opportunity of marrying a doctor 
out there and becoming completely 
restored to health, Mary, as her letters 
told him, had been journeying across 
the Continent back to England by 
easy stages. ‘A sort of companion 
to a most charming Mrs. Hayes,” she 
wrote, “‘ whose husband is in South 


Africa, and who is most,” etc. ‘*‘ We 
have been to —— and - and 
over the ——, but, all the time, all I 
wanted to see was,” etc., etc. Mary 


was no stylist, and the letters slightly 
overdid in sentiment what they lacked 
in composition. But the great in- 
terest of this last one was the an- 
nouncement that they were now 
actually in Paris, and the very day 
her dear boy got this, Mary, with 


Mrs. Hayes to chaperon her, was 


coming to surprise him and have tea 
in the Bohemian dwelling he had told 
her about. 

Here Gordon ruefully went over in 
his mind the hypocritical descriptions 
his first letters from Paris, contain- 
ing the description of the “ jolly little 
place he had got so awfully cheap,” 


and how he had enlarged upon the 
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furniture “ you pick up for next to 
nothing on this side of the river.” 

Of course he was to have dinner 
with them at their hotel, but what 
Mary really wanted was to see the 
place Gordon had actually been living 
in all this time, and where he’d been 
writing all those sweet letters to her. 
It must be so like the kind of thing 
you read about in “ Trilby.”’ 

The recipient of this letter gazed in 
despair upon the egg-shelly ruins of 
his breakfast, mingled with the re- 
mains of last night’s supper, and the 
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unwashed tea-things of the previous 
day. 

** Poor little girl!’ he murmured, 
*“can’t let her see a mess like this, 
and haven’t time to tidy up. And 
she, probably, expecting to find a place 
like Harrison’s, all cushions and par- 
quet floors and mirrors and bric-a- 
brac, and the trail of the femme de 
menage over the lot. What on earth 
—oh, come in!” 

The thundering knock at the door 
was followed by the entrance of 
Fulton, a frequent and frank-tongued 
visitor, who yet managed toretain his 
welcome. Cinders crunched beneath 
his feet as he walked, and they lodged 
under the door as it was closed, while a 
trail of them marked the shortest 
cut from the coal-box to the stove. 

“I’ve just been to borrow eighty 
francs from that beast Harrison,”’ 
remarked the breezy Fulton, without 
prelude, “ and I find that he’s gone to 
Moret to sketch, and won’t be back 
till Saturday. © ‘Nuisance, isn’t it? 
And I wanted the money at once. I 
know he’s the only chap in the 
Quarter likely to have anything like 
that amount to spare. What a 
beastly muddle you live in, Gordon !”’ 
His friend gazed upon him without 
any apparent comprehension. “‘ What 
a tramp you look, too. Anything 
wrong?” 

** The blanchtsseuse hasn’t been for a 
fortnight,’”’ replied Gordon, putting a 
hand up to the dark blue handkerchief 
knotted coster-fashion round his neck. 
**Oh, and I say, Fulton, look here ; 
you'll have to lend rre a clean collar 
for this afternoon, will you, and a 
handkerchief.” 

‘** What’s on ?” 

* Why—why—well—why, it’s like 
this. Listen!’’ and the harassed 
man plunged into a tangled history 
of his difficulties, winding up with: 
‘“* And, you see, I can’t have ’em in 
here, can I ? ”’ 


_was forming in his brain. 
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“Is the lady particular ? ”’ 

“Well, I don’t suppose she’s ever 
seen a studio before, except my 
old one in Bedford Park; we had 
coffee there once or twice after dinner- 
parties, because she liked the tone of 
the studio piano better than the one 
in the drawing-room. But it was 
just across the garden, you know, and 
the servants 

‘Fulton threw himself into a wicker 
chair which shrieked remonstrance. 
** And even that she thought such an 
uncon ventional——_”” 

** They can’t come here,” said Ful- 
ton, with decision. ‘“‘ You wouldn’t 
have time to get it thoroughly cleaned 
by the afternoon? Besides the—well, 
I say—furniture. And the—for want 
of a better word—tea-set. You 
wouldn’t even have time to borrow 
the proper things. And I suppose 
you don’t want to say you’re too ill 
to receive her ?”’ 

‘“What am I to do ?”’ groaned the 
distracted young man. 

Fulton rolled cigarettes. A plan 
He sprang 
to his feet, and delivered certain terse 
sentences, punctuated with spells of 
laughter, and thrust Gordon towards 
the door. 

‘“Get your hat, old man. Just 
wait and see if it doesn’t work out 
splendidly. Come along!” and the 
pair tore out of the studio, slamming 
the door behind them. 


“Oh, Seymour! How perfectly 
charming!”’ Mary Neville’s own 
pretty figure, framed in the door-way, 
might have occasioned this exclama- 
tion ; however, she was only referring 
to the studio into which her fiancé and 
his friend were proudly showing their 
two visitors. 

It was indeed a dream of a studio: 
lofty and well-lighted; the gentle 
warmth of the great china stove bring- 
ing out the scent of narcissus and 
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mimosa, for: huge bunches of these 
flowers stood on every table. 

Dutch warming-pans and copper 
pots glowed from the walls, the 
polished parquet reflecting them. 
Beautifully-framed studies were dis- 
posed on easels, and Mary did not 
overlook the sight of various photo- 
graphs and portraits {| 
of herself, scattered Hy 
broadcast over table, 
Shelf, and bracket. | 

Both visitors cast _,| 
appraising glances 
round, and_ the 
young men noted 
the complete appro- 
val, tinged with faint 
surprise, which grew 
in Mary’s eyes; sur- ~~ 
prise, mingled with 
faint approval, in 
those of her com- 
panion. This ap- 
parently was not 
young Mrs. Hayes’ 
conception of a real 
Bohemian interior. 

“It is lovely!” 
sighed Mr. Gordon’s 
hancée, subsiding on 
a billowy lounge, 
close to the copper 
tray and the Coal- 
port tea - service. 
“What delicious fat 
Cushions; what 
heavenly rugs, and 
how well the Bedford 
Park furniture looks 
in a bigger room. 
I’m so glad, dear, 
that you didn’t have 
to sell it all. I never seem to have 
seen it before properly. You clever 
boy, to keep house all alone in this 
fashion! Hasn’t he arranged every- 
thing beautifully, Mrs. Hayes ? ” 

The scrutiny of that lady’s shrewd 
eyes was being shared, for the mo- 


“*TRND ME A CLEAN COLLAR, WILL YU ?’" 
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ment, between fulton and a portfolio 
of etchings. She turned to remark 
that, personally, she could wishfor no - 
more delightful background, but that 
for the entourage of two young men, 
she thought it a trifle luxurious. 
However, she expected it might look a 
little less immaculate on days when 
the owners were not expecting visitors, 
and she turned her attention again to 


li\, the delighted Fulton and the etchings. 
( “Everything looks so well-kept,” 


said Mary, 
aoe S > slightly ruffled.- 
~~ _- —_— “What a delight- 
= ful old. screen, 
and, oh, Seymour, 
where, and how did 
you manage to get 
that gorgeous ki- 
mona?” pointing 
to a shimmering 
splendour in Japan- 
\ ese embroidery, 
\ which hung in grace- 
fully-arranged folds 
ANS over the screen. 
\ Seymour murmured 
NX something about its 
being easy to pick 
| up things like that 
‘ey cheap at the Rag-fair, 
" and to avoid a question 
as to-the price which he 
felt was about to be 
launched from the 
direction of the etch- 
ings, discovered hastily 
that the kettle was 
boiling, and would Mrs. 
Hayes give them their 
tea ° 
It was a merry tea- 
party, as it could hardly fail to be, 
with Mary’s delight at everything, and 
Gordon’s happiness in having her 
there to put in the sugar (a sotto voce 
remark as he helped with the kettle), 
and the good-humour and sympa- 
thetic enjoyment of the other two. 
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Mrs. Hayes rallied Mary on_ her 
effusive approval of all the arrange- 
' ments, from the design of the hot-water 
jug, to the gaufrettes, or cream-cakes. 

Fulton, whose bi-annual subjuga- 
tion was being rapidly brought about 
by bright eyes, joined her in gentle 
mockery of the gratifying gush some 


girls thought it was necessary to in- 


dulge in on every occasion, whether 
they liked a thing much or little. 

They were all laughing so heartily 
over his quite unsuccessful imitation 
of an affected young lady, that they 
did not catch the sound of steps in the 
corridor, or the opening of the door. 
It was Harrison, knickerbockered, 
muddy, and whistling, who burst in 
upon the party. 

The whistle and the laughter round 
the tea-table died simultaneously upon 
a staccato note. 

The two ladies regarded the in- 
truder after their kind, Mary assuming 
the tentatively unconscious look of 
a girl in the presence of one who has 
not yet been introduced, Mrs. Hayes 
taking an interested survey of the 
red-cheeked ygung man dressed in 
faultless country attire, and laden 
with expensive and elaborate sketch- 
ing tackle. The blank amazement on 
the face of the newcomer might be 
accounted for by the sight of this un- 
expected feminine invasion, but why 
the looks of consternation and con- 
scious guilt on the part of their enter- 
tainers ? 

The silence seemed to last for several 
minutes, but it was really only so 
many seconds before Fulton leapt up, 
with a joyous “ Hullo, Harrison, old 
man! TI didn’t know you were back. 
Come and have some tea. May I in- 
troduce ” and Harrison, blushing 
with the exertion of suppressing some 
unaccountable inward struggle sank 
down between Seymour and _ his 
fiancée, and reached for the cakes with 
a somnambulistic smile. 
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Gordon appeared to become sud- 
denly affected with an impediment 
in his speech, at this sudden interrup- 
tion of their cosy tea-party. 

Fulton fired off a long list of ques- 
tions, similar to the front page of a 
“Confession Album,” a propos of 
Harrison’s stay in the country, leaving 
no pause for reply. 

There was an uncomfortable feeling 
inthe air. It was then that, as Fulton 
afterwards observed, the chaperon de- 
monstrated her practical use, for it 
was Mrs. Hayes who wouldn’t have 
any more tea, and who had been 
dying, ever since she came in, to try 
the piano. 

So try it she accordingly did, and 
the studio became filled with a volume 
of riotous, rollicking sound. Not a 
classical prograrrme ; Sousa marches, 
waltzes, gleeful two-steps, coon melo- 
diés, old and new ; she played on and 
on with a verve and a certain crisp- 
ness of touch to which the magnificent 
piano (‘‘ you pick them up so cheaply 
on this side of the river ’’) was little 
accustomed, and to which it responded 
joyously. The thunder-cloud had 
broken in showers of melody. Fulton, 
on pretence of examining Harrison’s 
new pochards dragged that youth into 
the alcove, where their feverish mut- 
terings over the paintings were 
drowned in syncopated ecstacies of 
ragtime. 

The lovers moved closer together, 
silently happy; opposite, in the 
polished wood of the piano, their faces 
were mirrored. Mrs. Hayes smiled 
into the reflection, and continued to 
fill the room with mirth-provoking 
notes. 

The spring evening was chill and 
purple-toned as the two visitors en- 
tered the cab which Gordon had called. 

‘Good-bye! . . . Then, you'll come 
on as soon as you can... . Good- 
bye, see you again in an hour. ... 
And you, too, Mr. Fulton? .. . Oh, 
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‘thanks awfully I’m sure. . . . Oh, I 
expect Harrison’s too busy with his 
night-class—concours week, you know. 
Aw revoir!” 7 

** You villains! You unmitigated 
villains!” came from the exhausted 
Harrison, sitting among the remnants 
of the cake, tears of laughter still wet 
upon his cheek. 

*“You unmitigated dog in the 
manger,” retorted Fulton, serenely. 
He dragged a chair forward to put his 
feet up on, and having emptied the 
remaining: contents of the cream-jug 
into his cup, proceeded to enjoy it. 
‘** What is the use of a spoilt young 
Sybarite like you possessing a luxu- 

riously-appointed studio, if you grudge 
- it for one afternoon to friends who 
have nowhere to entertain their 
charming but fastidious fiancées, wish- 
ful to see a Bohemian interior ? ” 

‘* Well, but of all the——” 

“Of all the tactless intrusions, 
Harrison, yours this afternoon is the 
most gigantic. Why did you say 
Saturday to Madame when you meant 
Thursday ? Your bad French, I sup- 

se.’ 

Gordon, looking a little tired, but 
intensely relieved, and helping him- 
self to cigarettes from an ebony box 
he had discovered, dreamily suggested 
that perhaps they had better be get- 
ting ready. Fulton rose, continuing 
to address the owner of the studio. 

‘* For what purpose do you suppose 
you were given more money than 
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sense—more money than tal—more 
money than necessary, anyhow? ‘I 
know a Bank’” — he dodged a 
cushion. 

‘Well, but how about the key, and 
the address ? ” 3 

‘““T told Madame concierge that ‘you 
said I was to have it And we 
waylaid and stopped their cab at the 
bottom of the street, and brought 
Frightfully narrow 
shave.” ) 

““And they never grasped ? ” 

““Mary didn’t. You can’t think, 
Harrison, how she admires your taste 
in furniture. I don’t know about 
Mrs. Hayes, but eo 


Mrs. Seymour Gordon is mistress 
of a charming house in Surrey, and 
her favourite corner of it is the studio 
overlooking the rose-garden. 

“Yes, it is a lovely room,” she says 
to visitors, on those occasions when 
tea is brought in there. ‘* But it’s not 
quite as nice as the one Seymour had 
in Paris. It’s my one ambition to 
get this one just like that. I only saw 
it once—you know, we were married 
so very soon after, and he had to give 
it up—Mr. Harrison has it now. I 
was there for tea. Do you remember, 
Seymour ? ” 

Seymour fixes his eyes on a wedding 
present from Harrison, a gorgeous 
drapery of Japanese embroidery 


which hangs over the screen, and he 
remembers. 
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By ROBERT BARR 


THE PETROL PATH 


A somewhat more hope- 


The ful note is distinguish- 
Spring able in the piping of 
Automobile. the birds; the flowers 


| are rather coming to the 
front, and peeping out in unexpected 
places; therefore, although there is 
little indication of the fact from the 
climate, I take it that spring is here 
once more. In Spring a young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
automobilism. His fancy scents the 
petrol can rather than the hawthorn 
bush, and thus do we improve our 
outlook year by year. The average 
motor-car shows a great example, and 
offers keen encouragement to all 
human beings desirous of advance- 
ment. I remember seeing among the 
advertisements of last year, in several 
instances, that absolute perfection 
had at last been reached, and yet the 
announcements of 1907 proclaim that 
on these same machines valuable and 
startling improvements have been 
made, and this shows us an example 
we should be eager to follow. No 
matter how brave and noble and good 
we have been during the past year, 
let us follow the lead of the auto- 
mobile, and be braver, and nobler, 
and better in the future. 

I may be unduly optimistic, but I 
think that the coming summer will 
show a wonderful improvement in 
the enlightenment of the authorities, 
and I even go so far as to hope that 
that thoroughly un-English invention, 
the motor-trap, set by the police, will 
disappear from our highways. Here- 
tofore the authorities, paid and un- 
paid, in various parts of the country, 


have done their stupid best to handi- 


cap an industry which undoubtedly 
will be one of the greatest of British 
assets in the very near future. The 
imperviousness of the official mind to 
the fact that a revolution had arrived 
more important than that which 
occurred when the stage coach was 
supplanted by the steam-engine, was 
the more annoying because our rivals 
in Continental countries had no such 
malignity to face, and when we real- 
ise that England was the last of all 
countries to change the law and give 
a motor-car the liberty of our roads, 
one must be amazed at the energy 
and competence of our manufac- 
turers, when we realise the splendid 
position the automobile industry has 
attained in this country. 


A friend of mine was 
coming along the Chel- 
sea Embankment the 
other morning in his car, 
when he noticed that more water 
was needed in the cooling apparatus. 
He pulled up at a granite water- 
trough, and supplied his machine 
with a pail of water. An observant 
policeman at once intervened. The 
horse-trough, he said, was not for the 
purpose of supplying automobiles 
with water. My friend pointed out 
that the water was running away into 
the drains anyway, and that a pail 
more or less couldn’t make much 
difference ; nevertheless, he was sum- 
moned, and a year ago doubtless 
would have had to pay a fine. As 
it was, the magistrate promptly dis- 
missed the case... The automobilist 
however, was compelled to spend a 
fruitless day hanging round a Police 


The 
Police. 
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Court, and it seems a pity he was 
not allowed the satisfaction of duck- 
ing that officious policeman into the 
horse-trough. 

Two weeks ago a party of us were 
speeding in an automobile through 
the picturesque but legally dangerous 
county ot Surrey. We were rushing 
just a little bit faster than I thought 
was safe from a magistrate’s point of 
view, and I warned the owner of the 
machine that the first thing he knew 
he’d be stopped by the police, advising 
him to slow down a bit. He made 
the mistake of thinking I was afraid 
of an accident, little realising the 
lion-like courage of my nature, so he 
merely laughed, and put on a few 
more notches to our rapidity. After 
all, it was not I who would have to 
pay the fine, so I lay back in the 
comfortable tonneau and let him take 
his course at whatever number of 
miles a minute he pleased. Just as I 
had expected, there stepped out into 
the road a uniformed policeman, who 
held up his hand. The motor-car 
was promptly stopped within a num- 
ber of yards incredibly few when you 
consider the rate at which we had 
been going. This was done very 
deftly, and apparently with the great- 
est of ease, to delude the policeman 
into the notion that we had not been 
exceeding the legal limit. 

‘* Beg pardon, gentlemen,” said the 
officer in deferential tones, “‘ but just 
beyond the next bend there are 
several hundred yards of unrolled 
metal. You «an avoid it by taking 
the lane to the left, which is fairly 
good going, and joins the main road 
about a mile further down. Good- 
day, gentlemen.” 

The policeman saluted, and we 
passed on, going very slowly, because 
the proprietor of the car was so taken 
aback that he nearly fainted, and 
we had to give him a little restorative 
which be kept in a bottle for the 
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purpose of warding off attacks like 
He had been through and 
across Surrey many times, and here- 
tofore the only words he had heard a 
policeman utter were ‘Name and 
address, please.” 

My first experience with a motor 
was down at Herne Bay, and this was 
a little American runabout, enjoying 
the full power of six horses. It 
seated two, and my host was his own 
chauffeur. I was desperately afraid 
of the thing, and thought I should 
never see London again. I implored — 
him to be careful when he exceeded 
five miles an hour, but he laughed at 
me in that heartless manner charac- 
teristic of automobilists. We raged 
along the sea-front of Herne Bay, 
hearneing at some four to six miles 
an hour, and baying with our horn, 
and yet escaped the attention ot the 
police. I heaved a sigh of relief 
when I stepped down safe from this 
monster, and resolved never to en- 
trust my precious lite to such a dia- 
bolical invention again. Although I 
have never possessed an automobile 
of my own, yet friend after friend of 
mine has succumbed to the fever, 
and as a consequence I have en- 
joyed more automobiling than I 
ever looked forward to doing when 
I wasa boy. They say automobiling is 
expensive, but I have not found it so. 

My second experience was round 
about Oxford, where another natural- 
born mechanic, who had hitherto led 
a blameless life, suddenly bought a 
French machine that would carry four 
comfortably, or five at a pinch. He 
knew his machine from A to Z, and 
I believe took as much pleasure in 
dismembering and re-building it as he 
did in his touring. We saw a good 
deal of Oxfordshire together, and al- 
though I was always expecting a 
smash, I came to learn that going out 
in a motor-car did not necessarily 
mean instant destruction. 
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My friend with the American run- 
about soon discarded that macbine, 
and bought a huge automobile with 
the power and pomp of a Midland 
Iexpress locomotive, carrying a hooter 
that sounded like the fog-horn of an 
Atlantic liner. This monster I gently 
but firmly refused to patronise. I 
saw that the little American run- 
about, which seemed so innocent, was 


merely a device of the evil one to lead | 


my friend into further expense, and 
increased danger, for the speed of the 
creature frequently ran him up against 
a magistrate, who remarked “ Five 
pounds and costs.” One after an- 
other my neighbours bought motor- 
cars, and I began to fear that if the 
law did not step in and suppress them, 
I should have to get rid of my horses, 
both of whom tried to climb a tree 
whenever they met a motor, and this, 
fear I have never been able to eradi- 
cate from them, probably because I 
shared it myself. 


But the next man who 


On the took me in hand applied 
Continent. a drastic remedy. This 


- was Francis Miltoun, the 
author of those fascinating books on 
Touraine, on the rivers of France, on 
the Cathedrals of France, and so forth, 
illustrated by his wife, known in the 
art world as Blanche McManus, which 
books are published in London by 
Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 

I told a friend of mine in Paris I 
had committed a crime, and wished 
to retire to some secluded spot where 
.there was a decent hotel, and where 
there would be no chance of my 
meeting anybody I knew, or, what 
was more to the purpose, anyone who 
knew me. The crime was a book, 
which was shortly after to be pub- 
lished ; a work of such transcendent 
genius that it required some quiet, 
secluded haven of rest where, wrest- 
ling desperately with the English lan- 
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guage, I might contrive to get some 
decently correct grammar into the 
volume. My friend recommended me 
to try the Hotel Bellevue, on the river 
Seine, in the village of Petit Andelys. 
So I took the morning train from 
Paris to St. Pierre, and there changed 
to the little line that runs ten miles 
east to Andelys, and stops. In a 
former Idlers’ Club I related the diffi- 
culty I experienced in getting the 
*busman to land me at the Hotel 
Bellevue, he being, as I suspect, 
subsidised by some opposition house ; 
but I ultimately attained the place, 
and found it all the Paris friend had 
said it was. It was pre-ordained, 
however, that I was to lead no life of 
hermit-like seclusion in the Bellevue, 
for as the afternoon wore on folks 
began to arrive, everyone of whom, 
with very few exceptions, I knew. 
First, there came puffing up on a 
motor cycle, Penrhyn Stanlaws, the 
artist, whose fleecy line drawings of 
fluffy women you may see each 
month in the Windsor Magaztne. 
He said “‘ Hello!’ and I responded 
in the same genial fashion. Then came 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Miltoun, jn a 
big French motor-car, he being the 
third mechanical genius I have known 
who could make an automobile if 
possessed of a jack-plane, an auger, 
and a turning-lathe, with material 
from a lumber pile, and the freedom 
of a blacksmith’s scrap-heap. Next 
strolled in Finley, the painter from 
Glasgow, and so by the time the 
dinner-gong rang there were around 
the table at least ten people whom I 
knew, and my crime was no longer 
to be concealed. All I could do was 
to beg them not to give information 
to the police. 


Mr. Miltoun invited me 
to go out automobiling 
with him. My fear of 
the machine was thus 
placed in the balance with my desite 
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to see rural Normandy. Ihadseen a 
slice of Normandy often from railway 
trains, but here was an opportunity of 
getting out of sound of a locomotive 
whistle, and visiting picturesque vil- 
lages hitherto untrodden by the rail- 
way tourist. I made various pro- 
visos about not going more than ten 
miles an hour, and exacted a promise 
that great care should be taken in 
descending hills. Mr. Miltoun in- 
formed me with justifiable pride that 
he was so careful a driver, nothing 
sensational ever happened when he 
was at the steering wheel, and anyone 
who ever descended a hill with him 
never afterwards felt the least fear 
while seated in the tonneau of his 
machine. 

We proceeded eastward from Les 
Andelys, crossed the stone bridge that 
Napoleon had built, and, after a level 
run, began to mount a zigzagging 
incline, passing through a village with 
very crooked streets and a picturesque 
church, by-and-bye attaining a forest 
which we skirted, and, finally, he 
stopped the machine to let me enjoy 
one of the finest views I have ever 


seen. We had achieved a great | 


height, and far below us ran the Seine, 
winding through the landscape for 
miles and miles, with here and there 
pretty little waterside villages as far 
as the eye could reach. We next 
sped along a fairly level upland road, 
with the forest on our right, and this 
extensive view on the left, and then 
we came to a hill that seemed to drop 
down into the centre of the earth. 
“Hang on!” cried the amateur 


chauffeur over his shoulder, and down - 


we plunged. There was no use in 
my expostulating, for the moment a 
word was uttered it was blown into 
space. They say that a drowning 
man thinks in a moment of all the evil 
he has done, but my only thought and 
only regret was that one more evil 
deed could not be accomplished before 
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a final catastrophe came, which was 
to massacre Francis Miltoun for his 
perfidy, and his pretence that he was 
a careful driver. He seemed to have 
pulled out the plug, allowing us to 


drop like a sandbag from a balloon. 


At a conservative estimate I think 
we were going about five hundred 
miles an hour. I believe the hill was 
straight, but that is merely a surmise, | 
because I was too terrified to make 
any accurate observations; but I 
imagine it was straight, for we never 
could have got round corners at the 
rate we were going. We were into - 
the town of Gaillon before I was able 
to speak, and this hill, I afterwards 
learned, is one on which they test the 
capabilities of French automobiles, 
when they want to see what an auto- 
mobile can really do.’ I determined 
to walk back to Les Andelys, but after 
some persuasion got into the tonneau 
again, for I knew that nothing worse 
could ever appal me than what I 
had already experienced. 


’ The next serious hill I 


Rouen had to encounter was 
and that leading down into 
Veules. Rouen, which seemed 


to be even worse than 

the one at Gaillon, because it was 
crooked, full of traffic, and here and 
there marked with tramway lines. 
The amateur chauffeur, however, ne- 
gotiated each of the hills into Rouen, 
which we came down one after another 
on different days, with great care, and 
did not fling all discretion to the 
winds as he had done on the first trip. 
Curiously enough, what he said about 
my fear came true, because, as nothing 
worse than that Gaillon ride could 
ever happen to me, unless I slipped 
from the top of Mont Blanc, it seemed 
a waste of emotion to be afraid of any- 
thing we afterwards encountered. In 
Normandy every road leads to Rouen, 
and it seems almost impossible to 
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avoid that town by skirting round it, 
so during the summer I entered Rouen 
in automobile from every direction, 
and even on the level along the river. 
The weather being warm, we re- 
solved to go to the sea and enjoy a 
swim, because I refused to bathe in 
the Seine. Mr. Miltoun asked me if I 
knew any unfashionable spot where a 
man was not expected to bathe in a 
dress suit, and I told him that Veules 
had always been a favourite jumping- 
off place with me. It was com- 
pletely unspoiled, possessed one or 
two fine old court-yarded inns, had no 
Casino, no bathing machines, no 
anything that the Paris-popular places 
possess. I had not visited it for 
several years, but it was always a de- 
light to me. Back of the village, 
which nestles in a narrow but pretty 
valley, rises a voluminous spring 
crystal-clear water, strong enough fo 
drive about a dozen ancient water- 
mills in the few hundred yards it runs 
to the beach, the last water-mill being 
so close to the waves that it is stopped 
twice every twenty-four hours by the 
tide. The valley is verdant and 
wooded, and Veules is surrounded by 
a delightful country, so we put on the 
oldest clothes we possessed, and 
started for Veules, expecting to do 
the sixty miles before darkness set in. 
We were delayed somewhat by 
taking the wrong road on several occa- 
sions, because Veules is so unim- 
portant a spot that no main road 
leads to it; at least, if it does, we 
didn’t fmdit. It was after dark when 


we reached Veules, and proceeded 


cautiously along one of its two 
narrow streets. I was amazed to see 
the number of villas that had sprung 
up since last I had sojourned in the 
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village, and when I came to the spot 
where my favourite hotel stood, I 
found it wasn’t there. Asking where 
the hotel was, we were directed further 
along the road, although I was sure 
there was no tavern so near the 
beach. 

To our shuddering dismay we 
came upon a grand hotel that would 
have done honour to Cannes, and 
drove our automobile alongside a 
great lawn, brilliant with electric 
lights, dotted here and there with 
small tables, at which -guests after 
dinner were seated over coffee and 
liqueurs, while others were prom- 
enading up and down the terrace and 
along the trimly-kept walks, everyone 
in evening dress, with the ladies in 
stunning toilettes that showed what 
expensive and gorgeous dress goods 
Paris can turn out, and here were we, 
with disreputable hats, flannel shirts, 
and old clothes covered with dust. 
I cried : 

** In Heaven’s name, let’s back out 
of this,’ and the amateur chauffeur 
gave expression to his disgust at my 
idea of a rural watering-place in an 
ejaculation that was not untinged 
with profanity. We managed to find 
a hotel for ordinary people further 
back, but Veules is now called Veules- 
les-Roses, and all its old charm has 
disappeared. Indeed, they told me, 
they are buying up the water-mills to 
dismantle them, and put flaring villas 
intheir place. Nothing worse could be 
said about a town than that, for a 
water-wheel should be sacred. The 
mill on the coast has been modernised 
and grinds out electricity for a Casino 
that chokes up the end of the valley. 
As a dialect novelist might have said, 
we were “ vools to go to Veules.” 
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ERTRAM EASTFORD had 
B intended to pass the shop 
of his old friend, the curi- 
osity dealer, into whose 
pockets so much of his money had 
gone for trinkets gathered from all 
quarters of the globe. He knew it 
was weakness on his part to select 
that street when he might have taken 
another, but he thought it would do 
no harm to treat himself to one glance 
at the seductive window of the old 
curiosity shop, where the dealer was 
in the habit of displaying his latest 
acquisitions. The window was never 
quite the same, and it had a continued 
fascination for Bertram... Fastford ; 
but this time, he said to himself reso- 
lutely, he would not enter, having, as 
he assured himself, the strength of 
mind to forgo this temptation. 
However, he reckoned without his 
window, for in it there was an old 
object newly displayed which caught 
his attention as effectually as a halt- 
driven nail arrests the hem of a 
cloak. On the central shelf of the 
window stood an hour-glass, its frame- 
work of some wood as black as ebony. 
He stood gazing at it for a moment, 
then turned to the door and went in- 
side, greeting the ancient shopman, 
whom he knew so well. 
‘ T want to look at the hour-glass 


you have in the window,” he said. 

“Ah, yes,” replied the curiosity 
dealer ; “‘ the cheap watch has driven 
the hour-glass out of the commercial 
market, and we rarely pick up a 
thing like that nowadays.” 

He took the hour-glass from the 
shelf in the window, reversed it, and 
placed it on a'table. The ruddy sand 
began to pour through into the lower 
receptacle in a thin, constant stream 
as if it were blood that had been 
dried and _ powdered.  Eastford 
watched the ever-increasing heap at 
the bottom, rising conically, changing 
its shape every moment, as little 
avalanches of the sand fell away from 
its heightening sides. 

‘‘ There is no need for you to extol 
its antiquity,” said Eastford, with a 
smile. “I knew the moment I 
looked at it that such glasses are rare, 
and you are not going to find me a 


‘ cheapening customer.” 


‘“ So far from over-praising it,”’ pro- 
tested the shopman, “I was about to 
call your attention to a defect. It is 
useless as a measurer of time.” 

“It doesn’t record the exact hour, 
then ?”’ asked Eastford. 

“Well, I suppose the truth is, 
they were not very particular.in the 
old days, and time was not money, 
asitisnow. It measures the hour with 
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great accuracy,” the curio dealer went 
on—‘‘ that is, if you watch it; but 
strangely enough, after it has run for 
half an hour or thereabouts, it stops, 
because of some defect in the neck 
of the glass, or in the pulverising of 
the sand, and will not go again until 
the glass is shaken.” 

The hour-glass at that moment 
verified what the old man said. The 
tiny stream of sand suddenly ceased, 
but resumed its flow the moment 
its owner jarred the frame, and con- 
tinued pouring without further inter- 
ruption. 

‘“‘ That is very singular,” said East- 
ford. ‘‘ How do you account for it ? ” 

‘* T imagine it is caused by some in- 
equality in the grains of sand; 
probably a few atoms larger than the 
others come together at the neck, and 
so stop the percolation. It always 
does this, and, of course, I cannot 
remedy the matter because the glass 
is hermetically sealed.” 

‘“ Well, I don’t want it as a time- 
keeper, so we will not allow that 
defect to interfere with the sale. 
How much do you ask for it ?” 

The dealer named his price, and 
Eastford paid the amount. 

‘‘ T shall send it to you this after- 
noon.” 

‘“Thank you,” said the customer, 
taking his leave. 

That night in his room Bertram 
Eastford wrote busily until a late 
hour. When his work was concluded 
he pushed away his manuscript with 
a sigh of that deep contentment 
which comes to a man who has not 
wasted his day. He replenished the 
open fire, drew his most comfortable 
arm-chair in front of it, took the green 
shade from his lamp, thus filling the 
luxurious apartment with a light 
that was reflected from armour and 
from ancient weapons standing in 
corners and hung along the walls. He 
lifted the paper-covered package, cut 
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the string that bound it, and placed 
the ancient hour-glass on his table, 
watching the thin stream of sand 
which his action had set running. 
The constant, unceasing,steady down- 
fall seemed to hypnotise him. Its 
descent was as silent as the footsteps 
of time itself. Suddenly it stopped, 
as it had done in the shop, and its 
abrupt ceasing jarred on his tingling 
nerves like an unexpected break 
in the stillness. He covld almost 
imagine an unseen hand clasping 
the thin cylinder of the glass and 
throttling it. He shook the bygone 
time-measurer and breathed again 
more steadily when the sand resumed 
its motion. Presently he took the 
glass from the table and examined 
it with some attention. He thought 
at first its frame was ebony, but 
further inspection convinced him it 
was oak, blackened with age. On one 
round end was carved rudely two 
hearts overlapping and twined about 
them a pair of serpents. 

** Now, I wonder what that’s for ? ”’ 
murmured Eastford to himself. ‘An 
attempt at a coat of arms, perhaps.” 

There was no clue to the meaning 
of the hieroglyphics, and Eastford, 
with the glass balanced on his knee, | 
watched the sand still running, the 
crimson thread sparkling in the lamp- 
light. He fancied he saw distorted 
reflections of faces in the convex 
glass, although his reason told him 
they were but caricatures of his own. 
The great bell in the tower near by, 
with slow solemnity, tolled twelve. 
He counted its measured strokes one 
by one, and then was startled by a 
decisive knock at his door. One sec- 
tion of his brain considered this visit 
untimely, another looked on it as 
perfectly usual, and while the two 
were arguing the matter out, he heard 
his own voice cry: “ Come in.” 

The door opened, and the discussion 
between the Government and the 
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Opposition in his mind ceased to 
consider the untimeliness of the visit, 
for here, in the visitor himself, stood 
another problem. He was a young 
man in military costume, his uniform 
being that of an officer. Easttord 
remembered seeing something like it 
on the stage, and knowing little of 
military affairs, thought perhaps the 
costume of the visitor before him 
indicated an officer in the Napoleonic 
War. 

‘Good evening!” said the  in- 
comer. “‘ May I introduce myself ? I 
am Lieutenant Sentore, of the regular 
army.” 

“You are very welcome,” returned 
his host. “ Will you be seated ? ” 

* Thank you, no. I have but a few 
moments to stay. I have come for 
my hour-glass, if you will be good 
enough to let me have it.” 

“Your hour-glass?”’ ejaculated 
Eastford, in surprise. “I think you 
labour under a misapprehension. The 
glass belongs to me; I bought it to- 
day at the old curiosity shop in 
Finchmore Street.” 

“Rightful possession of the glass 
would appear to rest with you, tech- 
nically ; but taking you to be a 
gentleman, I venture to believe that a 
mere statement of my priority of claim 
will appeal to you, even though it 
might have no effect on the minds of 
a jury of our countrymen.” 

‘**’‘You mean to say that the glass 
has been stolen from you and has been 
sold ? ” 

“It has been sold undoubtedly 
over and over again, but never stolen, 
so far as I have been able to trace its 
history.” 

“Tf then, the glass has _ been 
honestly purchased by its different 
owners, I fail to see how you can 
possibly establish any claim to 
it 2” 

‘“Thave already admitted that my 
claim is moral rather than legal,” 
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continued the visitor. ‘‘ It is a long 
story ; have I your permission to tell 
it?” 

‘I shall be delighted to listen,” 
replied Eastford, ‘“‘ but before doing 
so I beg to renew my invitation, and 
ask you to occupy this easy chair 
before the fire.” . 

The officer bowed in silence, crossed 
the room behind Eastford, and sat 
down in the arm-chair, placing his 
sword across his knees. The stranger 
spread his hands before the fire, and 
seemed to enjoy the comforting 
warmth. He remained for a few 
moments buried in deep reflection, 
quite ignoring the presence of his 
host, who, glancing upon the hour- 
glass in dispute upon his knee, seeing 
that the sands had all run out, silently 
reversed it and set them flowing again. 
This action caught the corner of the 
stranger’s eye, and brought him to a 
realisation of why he was there. 
Drawing a heavy sigh, he began this 
story :— 

‘In the year 1706 I held the post 
of lieutenant in that part of the 
British Army commanded by General 
Trelawny, the supreme command, of 
course, being in the hands of the great 
Marlborough.”’ 

Eastford listened to this announce- 
ment with a feeling that there was 
something wrong about the statement. 
The man sitting there was calmly 
talking of a time one hundred and 
ninety-two years past, and yet he 
himself could not be a day more than 
twenty-five years old. | Somewhere 
entangled in this were the elements of 
absurdity. Eastford found himself 
unable to unravel them, but the more 
he thought of the matter, the more 
reasonable it began to appear, and so, 
hoping his visitor had not noted the 
look of surprise on his face, he said, 
quietly, casting his mind back over 
the history of England, and remem- 
bering what he had learned at school : 
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“That was during the war of the 
Spanish Succession ? ” 

‘Yes, the war had then been in 
progress four years, and many brilliant 
victories had been won, the greatest 
of which was probably the Battle of 
Blenheim.” 

““ Quite so,” murmured Eastford. 


“““Tt was the English,’ Casper cried, 
‘That put the French to rout; 
But what they killed each other for 

I never could make out.’’’ 


The officer looked up in astonish- 
ment. 

““T never heard anything like that 
said about the war. The reason for it 
was perfectly plain. We had to fight 
or acknowledge France to be the 
dictator of Europe. Still, politics 
have nothing to do with my story. 
General Trelawny and his forces 
rested in Brabant, and were under 
orders to join the Duke ot Marl- 
borough’s army. We had been ordered 
to go through the country as speedily 
as possible, for a great battle was 
expected. Trelawny’s instructions 
obliged him to capture certain towns 
and cities that lay in our way, to 


dismantle the fortresses, and to parole: 


their garrisons. We could not encum- 
ber ourselves with prisoners, and so 
marched the garrisons out, paroled 
them, destroyed their arms, and bade 
them disperse. But great as was our 
hurry, strict orders had been given 
to leave no strongholds in our rear 
untaken. 

‘“Everything went well until we 
came to the town of Elsengore, which 
we captured without the loss of a 
man. The capture of the town, how- 
ever, was of little avail, for in the 
centre of it stood a strong citadel, 
which we tried to take by assault, 
but could not. General Trelawny, a 
very irascible, hot-headed man, al- 
though, onthe whole, a just and cap- 
able officer, impatient at this unex- 
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pected delay, offered the garrison 
almost any terms they desired to 
evacuate the castle. But, having 
received warning of our coming, they 
had provisioned the place, were well 
supplied with ammunition, and their 
commander refused to make terms 
with General Trelawny. 

‘°° If you want the place,’ said the 
Frenchman, ‘come and take it.’ 

“General Trelawny, angered at 
this contemptuous treatment, flung 
his men again and again at the citadel, 
but without making the slightest 
impression on it. 

‘* We were in no wise prepared for a 
long siege, nor had we expected stub- 
born resistance. Marching quickly, 
as was our custom heretofore, 
we possessed no heavy artillery, and 
so were at a disadvantage when 
attacking a fortress as strong as that 
of Elsengore. Meanwhile, General 
Trelawny sent mounted messengers 
by different roads to his chief, giving 
an account of what had happened, 
explaining his delay in joining the 
main army, and asking for definite 
instructions. He expected that one 
or two, at least, of the mounted 
messengers sent away would reach his 
chief and be enabled toreturn. And 
that is exactly what happened, for 
one day a dusty horseman came to 
General Trelawny’s headquarters with 
a brief note from Marlborough. The 
Commander-in-Chief said :-— 

“** JT think the Frenchman’s advice 
is good. We want the place ;_ there- 
fore take it.’ 

‘* But he sent no heavy artillery to 
aid us in this task, for he could not 
Spare his big guns, expecting as he 
did an important battle. General 
Trelawny, having his work thus cut 
out for him, settled down to accom- 
plish it as best he might. He quartered 
officers and men in various parts of 
the town, the more thoroughly to keep 
watch on the citizens, of whose good 
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intentions, if the siege were pro- 
longed, we were by no means sure. 
“It fell to my lot to be lodged in 
the house of Burgomaster Seidelmier, 
of whom I have no reason to complain, 
for he treated me well. I was given 
two rooms, one a large, low apartment 
on the first floor, communicating 
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directly with the outside by means of 
a separate stairway. The room was 
lighted by a long, many-paned window, 
leaded and filled with diamond-shaped 
glass. Beyond this drawing-room was 
my bedroom. I must say that I 
enjoyed my stay in Burgomaster 


~ <« - - 
“THE HOUR-GLASS AT THAT MOMENT VERIFIED WHAT THE OLD MAN SAID." 
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Seidelmier’s house none the less be- 
cause he possessed an only daughter, 
a most charming girl. Ovr acquaint- 
ance ripened into deep friendship, 
and afterwards into but that has 


nothing to do with what I am telling 
you. 
love. 


My story is of war, and not of 
Gretlich Seidelmier presented 


— 


me with the hour-glass you have in 
your hand, and on it I carved the 
joined hearts entwined with our 
similar initials.” 

“So they are initials, are they ?” 
said Eastford, glancing down at what 
he had mistaken for twining serpents. 
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** Yes,” said the officer; ‘I was 
more accustomed to a sword than to 
an etching tool, and the letters are 
but rudely drawn. One evening, after 
dark, Gretlich and I were whispering 
together in the hall, when we heard 
the heavy tread of the General coming 
up the stair. The girl fled precipi- 
tately, and I, holding open the door, 
waited the approach of my chief. He 
entered, and curtly asked me to 
close the door. 

*** Lieutenant,” he said, ‘it is my 
intention to capture the citadel to- 
night. Get together twenty-five of 
your men, and hold them ready under 
the shadow of this house, but give no 
one a hint of what you intend to 
do with them. In an hour’s time leave 
this place with your men as quietly as 
possible, and make an attack on the 
western entrance of the citadel. Your 
attack is to be but a feint and to draw 
off their forces to that point. Still, 
if any of your men succeed in gaining 
entrance to the fort they shall not 
lack reward and promotion. Have you 
a watch ?’ 

*** Not one that will go, general ; 
but there is an hour-glass here.’ 

“Very well, set it running. Col- 
lect your men, and exactly at the 
hour lead them to the west front ; 
it is but five minutes’ quick march 
from here. An hour and five minutes 
from this moment I expect you to 
begin the attack, and the instant you 
are before the western gate make as 
much noise as your twenty-five men 
are capable of, so as to lead the enemy 
to believe that the attack is a serious 
one.’ 

“Saying this, the general turned 
and made his way, heavy-footed, 
through the hall and down the stair- 
way. 

‘I set the hour-glass running, and 
went at once to call my men, station- 
ing them where I had been ordered 
to place them. I returned to snatch a 
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word with Gretlich before I departed 
on what I knew was a dangerous 
mission. Glancing at the hour-glass 
I saw that not more than a quarter 
of the sand had run down during my 
absence. I remained in the doorway, 
where I could keep an eye on the hour- 
glass, while the girl stood leaning her 
arm against the angle of the dark 
passage-way, supporting her fair 
cheek on her open palm ; and, stand- 
ing thus in the darkness, she talked 
to me in whispers. We talked and 
talked, engaged in that sweet, end- 
less conversation that murmurs in 
subdued tone round the world, being 
duplicated that moment at who knows 
how many places. Absorbed as I 
was in listening, at last there crept 
into my consciousness the fact that 
the sand in the upper bulb was not 
diminishing as fast as it should. This 
knowledge was fully in my mind for 
some time before I realised its tearful 
significance. Suddenly the dim know- 
ledge took on actuality. I sprang 
from the door-lintel, saying :— 

‘** Good heavens, the sand in the 
hour-glass has stopped running !’ 

‘*T remained there motionless, all 
action struck from my rigid limbs, 
gazing at the hour-glass on the table. 
Gretlich, peering in at the doorway, 
looking at the hour-glass and not at 
me, suspecting nothing of the ruin 
involved in the stoppage of that minia- 
ture sandstorm, said presently :— 

«Oh, yes, I forgot to tell you 
it does that now and then, and so 
you must shake the glass.’ 

‘* She bent forward as if to do this 
when the leaden windows shuddered, 
and the house itself trembled with 
the sharp crash of our light cannon, 
followed almost immediately by the 
deeper detonation of the heavier guns 
from the citadel. The red sand in the 
glass began to fall again,and its libera- 
tion seemed to unfetter my paralysed 
limbs. Bareheaded as I was, I rushed 
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like one frantic along the passage and 
down the stairs. The air was resonant 
with the quick-following reports of the 
cannon, and the long, narrow street 
was fitfully lit up as if by sudden 
flashes of summer lightning. My men 
were still standing where I had 
placed them. Giving a sharp word of 
command, I marched them down the 
street, and out into the square, where 
I met General Trelawny coming back 
from his futile assault. Like myself, 
he was bare-headed. His military 
countenance was  begrimed with 
powder-smoke, but he spoke to me 
with no trace of anger in his voice. 

‘* Lieutenant Sentore,’ he said, ‘ dis- 
perse your men.’ 

“IT gave the word to disband my 
men, and then stood at attention 
before him. 

*“** Lieutenant Sentore,’ he said, in 
the same level voice, ‘ return to your 
quarters, and consider yourself under 
arrest, and there await my coming.’ 

‘IT turned and obeyed his orders. 
It seemed incredible that the sand 
should still be running in the hour- 
glass, for ages appeared to have 
passed over my head since last I was 
in that room. I paced up and down, 
awaiting the arrival of my chief, 
feeling neither fear nor regret, but 
rather dumb despair. In a few min- 
utes his heavy tread resounded on 
the stair, followed by the measured 
tramp of a file of men. He came into 
the room, and with him were a ser- 
geant and four soldiers, tully armed. 
The general was trembling with rage, 
but held strong control over himself, 
as was his habit on serious occasions. 

‘**Tieutenant Sentore,’ he said, 
‘why were you not at your post ?’ 

‘** The running sand in the hour- 
glass’ (I hardly recognised my own 
voice on hearing it) ‘stopped when 
but half exhausted. I did not 
notice its interruption until it was 
too late.’ 
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“The general glanced grimly at 
the hour-glass. The last sands were 
falling through to the lower bulb. I 
saw that he did not believe my ex- 
planation. 

““* Tt seems now to be in perfect 
working order,’ he said at last. 

‘* He strode up to it and reversed it, 
watching the sand pour for a few 
moments, then he spoke abruptly : 

“* “ Lieutenant Sentore, your sword.’ 

“IT handed my weapon to him 
without a word. Turning to the 
sergeant he said: ‘Lieutenant Sen- 
tore is sentenced to death. He is 
allowed an hour for whatever pre- 
parations he cares to make. Permit 
him to dispose of that hour as he 
chooses, so long as he remains within 
this room and holds converse with no 
one whatever. When the last sands 
of this hour-glass are run, Lieutenant 
Sentore will stand at the other end 
of this room and meet the death 
merited by traitors, laggards, or 
cowards. Do you understand your 
duty, sergeant ?’ 

““* Yes, general.’ 

“General Trelawny abruptly left 
the room, and we heard his heavy 
steps echoing throughout the silent 
house, and later, more faintly on the 
cobblestones of the street. When they 
had died away a deep stillness set in, 
I standing alone at one end of the 
room, my eyes fixed on the hour-glass, 
and the sergeant with his four men 
like statues at the other, also gazing 
at the same sinister object. The 
sergeant was the first to break the 
silence. 

* Lieutenant,’ he said, ‘do you 
wish to write anything He 

‘‘ He stopped short, being an un- 
ready man, rarely venturing far be- 
yond * Yes’ and ‘No.’ 

‘“*T should like to communicate 
with one in this household,’ I said, 
‘but the general has forbidden it, so 
all I ask is that you shall have my 
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body conveyed from this room as 
speedily as possible after the execu- 
_ tion.’ 

“Very good, lieutenant,’ 
swered the sergeant. 

“After that for a long time no 
word was spoken. I watched my life 
run redly through the wasp waist of 
the transparent glass, then suddenly 
the sand ceased to flow, half in the 
upper bulb, half in the lower. 

..“““It has stopped,’ said the ser- 
geant ; ‘I must shake the glass.’ 

*** Stand where you are!’ I com- 
manded sharply. * Your orders do not 
run to that.’ 

‘* The habit of obedience rooted the 
sergeant to the spot. 

‘* * Send one of your men to General 
Trelawny,’ I said, as if I had still the 
right to be obeyed. * Tell him what 
has happened, and ask for instructions. 
Let your man tread lightly as he 
leaves the room.’ 

“The sergeant did not hesitate a 
moment, but gave the order I required 
of him. The soldier nearest the door 
tip-toed out of the house. As we all 
stood there, the silence seeming the 
deeper because of the stopping of the 
sand, we heard the hour toll in the 
nearest steeple. The sergeant was 
visibly perturbed, and finally he 
said : 

“Lieutenant, I must obey the 
general’s orders. An hour has passed 
since he left here, for that clock struck 
aS he was going down the stair. 
Soldiers, make ready. Present.’ 

The men, like impassive machines 
levelled their muskets at my breast. 
I held vp my hand. 

** * Sergeant,’ I said as calmly as I 
could, ‘you are now about to ex- 
ceed your instructions. Give another 
command at your peril. The exact 
words of the general were, ““ When the 
last sands of this hour-glass are 
run.” I call your attention to the 
fact that the conditions are not ful- 
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filled. Half of the sand remains in the 
upper bulb.’ 

“The sergeant scratched his head 
in perplexity, but he had no desire to 
kill me, and was only actuated by a 
soldier’s wish to adhere strictly to the 
letter of his instructions, be the victim 
friend or foe. After a few moments he 
muttered ‘It is true,’ then gave a 
command that put his men into their 
former position. 

‘“* Probably more than half an hour 
passed, during which time no man 
moved; the sergeant and his three 
remaining soldiers seemed afraid to 
breathe ; then we heard the step of 
the general himself on the stair. I 
feared that this would give the needed 
impetus to the sand in the glass, but 
when Trelawny entered, the status 
quo remained. The general stood 
looking at the suspended sand without 
speaking. 

““* That is what happened before, 
general, and that is why I was not 
at my place. I have committed the 
crime of neglect and have thus de- 
servedly earned my death; but I 
shall die the happier if my general 
believes I am neither a traitor nor a 
coward.’ 

‘* The general, still without a word, 
advanced to the table, slightly shook 
the hour-glass, and the sand began to 
pour out again. Then he picked the 
glass up in his hand, examining it 
minutely, as if it were some strange 
kind of toy, turning it over and over. 
He glanced up at me, and said, quite 
in his usual tones, as if nothing in 
particular had come between us: 

** “Remarkable thing that, Sentore, 
isn’t it ?? 

‘“* Very,’ I answered grimly. 

‘* He put the glass down. 

©“ Sergeant, take your men to 
quarters. Lieutenant Sentore, I 
return to you your sword; you can 
perhaps make better use of it alive 
than dead. I am not a man to be 
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disobeyed, reason or no reason. Re- 
member that, and now go to bed.’ 

** He left me without further word, 
and buckling on my sword, I pro- 
ceeded straightway to disobey again. 

** I had a great liking for 
General Trelawny. Knowing 
how he fumed and raged at 
being thus held helpless by 
an apparently im- 
pregnable fortress 
in the unimpor- 
tant town of 
Elsengore, I had 
myself studied the 
citadel from all 
points, and had 
come to the con- 
clusion that it 
might be success- 
fully attempted, 
not by the great 
gates that opened 
on the square of 
the town, nor by 
the inferior west 
gates, but by scal- 
ing the seemingly 
unclimbable cliffs 
at the north side. 
The wall at the top 
of this precipice 
was low,and owing 
to the height of © 
the beetling cliff 
was inefficiently 
watched by one 
lone sentinel, who 
paced the battle- 
ments from corner 
tower to corner 
tower. I had made 
my plans, intend- 
ing to ask the 
general’s permis- 
sion to risk this venture, but now 
I resolved to try it without his 
knowledge or consent, and thus re- 
trieve, if I could, my failure of the 
foregoing part of the night. 
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“ Taking with mea long, thin rope 
which I kept in my room, anticipating 
such a trial for it, I roused five of my 
picked men, and silently we made our 
way to the foot of the northern cliff. 

, Here, with the rope around 

my waist, I worked my 

& way diagonally up along 
hs, a cleft in the rock, which, 
, like others parallel to it, 
marked the face of the 
precipice. A_ slip would 
be fatal. The loosening 
of a stone might give 
warning to the sentinel 
whose slow steps I heard 
on the wall above me, but 
at last I reached a 
narrow ledge without 
accident, and stand- 
2 ing up in the dark- 
ness, my chin was 
level with the top of 
the wall on which the 
sentry paced. The 
shelf between the bot- 
tom of the wall and 
the top of the cliff 
was perhaps three feet 
in width, and gave 
ample room 
for a man care- 
ful of his foot- 
ing. Aided by 
the rope, the 
others, less ex- 
pert climbers 
than myself, 
made their 
way to myside 
one by one, 
and the six of 
us stood on 
the ledge un- 
der the low 
wall. We were all in our stockinged 
feet, some of the men, in fact, not 
even wearing stockings. As the sen- 
tinel passed us, we crouching in the 
darkness under the wall, the most 
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agile of our party sprang up behind 
him. The soldier had taken off his 
jacket, and tip-toeing behind the 
sentinel, he threw the garment 
over his head, tightening it with a 
twist that almost strangled the 
man. Then seizing his gun so that 
it would not clatter on the stones, 
held him thus helpless while we five 
climbed up beside him. Feeling under 
the jacket, I put my right hand firmly 
on the sentinel’s throat, and nearly 
choking the breath out of him, said :— 

““*'Your life depends on your 
actions now. Will you utter a sound 
if I let go your throat ?’ 

“The man shook his head vehe- 
mently, and I released my clutch. 

*** Now,’ I said to him, ‘ where is 
the powder stored? Answer in a 
whisper, and speak truly.’ 

““*The bulk of the powder,’ he 
answered, ‘is in the vault below the 
citadel.’ 

“** Where is the rest of it?’ I 
whispered. 

‘** In the lower room of the round 
tower by the gate.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ I said; ‘they would 
never store it in a place so liable to 
attack.’ : 

‘°° There was nowhere else to put 
it,” replied the sentinel, ‘ unless they 
left it in the open courtyard, which 
would be quite as unsafe.’ 

*“** Is the door to the lower room in 
the tower bolted ?’ 

““* There is no door,’ replied the 
sentry, ‘but a low archway. This 
archway has not been closed, because 
no cannon-balls ever come from the 
northern side.’ 

‘*** How much powder is there in 
this room ?’ 

TT do not know; 
barrels, I think.’ 

“It was evident to me that the 
tellow, in his fear, spoke the truth. 
Now the question was, how to get 
down from the wall into the courtyard 
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and across that to the archway at the 
southern side ? Cautioning the sen- 
tinel again that, if he made the slight- 
est attempt to escape or give the 
alarm, instant death would be meted 
to him, I told him to guide us to 
the archway, which he did, down the 
stone steps that led from the northern 
wall into the courtyard. They seemed 
to keep loose watch inside, the only 
sentinels in the place being those‘on 
the upper walls. But the man we had 
captured not appearing at his corner 
in time, his comrade on the western 
side became alarmed, spoke to him, 
and obtaining no answer, shouted for 
him, then discharged his gun. In- 
stantly the place was in an uproar. 
Lights flashed, and from different 
guard-rooms soldiers poured out. I 
saw across the courtyard the archway 
the sentinel had spoken of, and calling 
my men, made a dash for it. The 
besieged garrison, not expecting an 
enemy within, had been rushing up— 
the stone steps at each side to the outer 
wall to man the cannon they had so 
recently quitted, and it was some 
minutes before a knowledge of the 
real state of things came to them. 
These few minutes were all we needed, 
but I saw there was no chance for a 
slow match, while if we fired the mine 
we probably would die under the 
tottering tower. 

** By the time we reached the arch- 
way and discovered the powder 
barrels, the besieged, finding every- 
thing silent outside, came to a realisa- 
ation of the true condition of affairs. 
We faced them with bayonets fixed, 
while Sept, the man who had cap- 
tured the sentinel, took the hatchet 
he had brought with him at his 
girdle, flung over one of the barrels on 
its side, knocked in the head of it, 
allowing the dull black powder to 
pour on the cobblestones. Then, 
filling his hat with the explosive, he 
came out towards us, leaving a thick 
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trail behind him. By this time we 
were sorely beset, and one of our men 
had gone down under the fire of the 
enemy, who shot wildly, being baffled 
by the darkness, otherwise all of us 
had been slaughtered. I seized a 
musket from a comrade and shouted 
to the rest: . 

‘““*Save yourselves,’ and to the 
garrison, in French, I gave the same 
warning ; then I fired the musket into 
the train of powder, and the next 
instant found myself half stunned 
and bleeding at the farther end of 
the courtyard. The roar of the ex- 
plosion and the crash of the falling 
tower were deafening. All Elsengore 
was aroused by the earthquake shock. 
I called to my men when I could find 
my voice, and Sept answered from 
one side, and two more from another. 
Together we tottered across the debrts- 
strewn courtyard. Some woodwork 
inside the citadel had taken fire and 
was burning fiercely, and this lit 
up the ruins and made visible the 
great gap in the wall at the fallen 
gate. Into the square below we saw 
the whole town pouring, soldiers and 
civilians alike coming from the narrow 
streets into the open quadrangle. I 
made my way, leaning on Sept, over 
the broken gate and down the cause- 
way into the square, and there, fore- 
most of all, met my general, with a 
cloak thrown around him, to make up 
for his want of coat. 

‘““* There, general,’ I gasped, 
‘there is your citadel, and through 
this gap can we march to meet Marl- 
borough.’ 

‘** Pray, sir, who the deuce are 
you ?’ cried the general, for my face 
was that of a blackamoor. 

“TT am the lieutenant who has 
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once more disobeyed your orders, 
general, in the hope of retrieving a 
former mistake.’ 

**“Sentore !’ he cried, rapping out 
an oath. ‘I shall have you court- 
martialled, sir.’ 

*“*T think, general,’ I said, ‘that 
1 am court-martialled already,’ for 
I thought then that the hand of 
death.was upon me, which shows the 
effect of imagination, for my wounds 
were not serious, yet I sank down un- 
conscious at the general’s feet. He 
raised me in his arms as if I had been 
his own son, and thus carried me to 
my rooms. Seven years later, when 
the war ended, I got leave of absence 
and came back to Elsengore for 
Gretlich Seidelmier and the _ hour- 
glass.” 

As the leutenant ceased speaking, 
Eastford thought he heard again the 
explosion under the tower, and started 
to his feet in nervous alarm, then 
looked at the lieutenant and laughed, 
while he said :— 

“Lieutenant, I was startled by 
that noise just now, and imagined for 
the moment that I was in Brabant. 
You have made good your claim to 
the hour-glass, and you are welcome 
to it.” : 

But as Eastford spoke, he turned 
his eyes towards the chair in which 
the lieutenant had been seated, and 
found it vacant. Gazing round the 
room, in half somnolent dismay, he 
saw that he was indeed alone. At 
his feet was the shattered hour-glass 
which had fallen from his knee, its 
blood-red sand mingling with the 
colours on the carpet. Eastford said, 
with an air of surprise : 

‘“ By Jove!” 
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O Count Sholto von Adlersburg, 
heedlessly galloping through 


the clear autumn air in pur- 

suit of the heron flushed from 
its haunt by the lonely pool, there 
came no warning voice to bid him 
turn and retrace his steps with all 
commendable speed if he would escape 
what fate had in store for him. In- 
stead, destiny, and his own lusty, 
headstrong spirits urged him forward 
until the good bay, his foot in an 
unseen hole, stumbled and fell, throw- 
ing his rider with considerable force 
to the ground. 

“Holy Virgin exclaimed the 
startled count, then, stricken into 
sudden silence by his fall, he lay sense- 
less, oblivious of the passing hours 
and increasing dangers of his position. 

Voices and the rough touch of alien 
hands roused him into consciousness 
once more, and raising himself with 
some difficulty, he gazed dazedly at 
the ring of fierce, unfriendly faces 
surrounding him. 

“It would seem I have fallen, as 
did another, among thieves ;”’ he ob- 
served, with a hand to his aching 
pate, recognising the hostile livery 
of a well-known robber, the Baron 
von Kratzenfelz ; ‘‘ who amongst you 
will play the good Samaritan and bind 
up this broken crown of mine ? ” 

‘“ Why, as to that,’ remarked a 
stalwart rascal, seemingly the leader, 
in the Baron’s absence, of the maraud- 
ing band, “ ’twould be clearly a waste 
of time to mend what my lord will 
most certainly destroy. To horse, 
sir, the day draws down and we must 
be within the castle walls by sunset.” 


'?? 


Count Sholto, with a smothered 
curse for the chase which had led 
him so far from home, and into the 
dangerous lands of that arch-fiend the 
Baron von Kratzenfelz, followed the 
line of least resistance, and clambered 
stiffly into the saddle. He cast an 
anxious glance to the heavens, but 
the peregrine, whose flight he had so 


heedlessly followed, was out of sight, 


and with a sigh of resignation at 
this unwelcome interruption to his 


freedom, he rode to the castle between 


his captors. 

The building was in a state of some 
confusion ; varlets and maids, rushing 
to and fro amongst the noisy crew, 
half pushed, half led Sholto, still 
closely guarded, until he was brought 
to the great hall. 

The place was in darkness, save for 
the light cast by the leaping flames 
from the piled-up logs in the wide 
fire-place. The sudden glare con- 
fused the prisoner, and he stumbled 
towards a group clustered round a 
seated figure in the act of raising 
a mighty tankard to his lips. 

At the bustle of entry, the giant 
turned, and in a hoarse bass voice, 
roared out a succession of sonorous 
oaths, rating the men for noisy, 
clamorous fools, and making more 
to-do than the whole muster together. 
Then, his eyes falling on the un- 
familiar figure, he stopped suddenly 
and peered curiously in his face. 

“Hey!” said he curtly. “* Whom 
have we here ? This is no merchant, 
fellows. What piece of carrion have 
you picked up?” 

“May it please you, my _ lord,” 
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replied the 


** Peace,’ 
bring hither more 
light.” 

A couple of 
torches thrust 
into rough sconces 
seemed but to 
accentuate _ the 
flickering — sha- 
dows, and were 


of little aid in | 


distinguishing the 
prisoner's fea- 
tures. 
the men_ bring 
him nearer, the 
baron = surveyed 
the stalwart form 
before him with 
no friendly air. 


sé H > m : 9? h e 
grunted, ‘your 
name, fair sir, 


and state?” 

Sholto hesita- 
ted. And yet of 
what avail would 
be denial ? There 
must be those in 
the castle who 
knew him, and 
of them the baron 
would learn his 
rank. 

*““T have the 
honour to be 
Sholto von Ad- 
lersburg,” said he 
politely. "We 
have some know- 
ledge of each 
other—at a dis- 
tance,’’ he added. 


At his answer a gleam of vindictive 
satisfaction stole across the other’s 


rugged features. 


spokesman hurriedly, 
‘““you bade us bring whatever we 
found on your lands, and seeing this 


’ growled the Baron, “‘ and 


Bidding | 


commanded, 


2D 


“AT THE BUSTLE OF ENTRY THE GIANT TURNED.” 


al Vi y 


“Send for Father Aloysius,” he 
‘“‘and you, young sir, 
prepare your soul for a—h’m—pos- 
sibly warmer clime.” 

If he thought to see Count Sholto 


blench he was 
deprived of such 
entertainment. 
‘You would 
suggest——_? ” 
queried the young 
man, unmoved. 
‘‘A mere trifle,” 
chuckled the 
other blandly, “a 
little walk in the 
air at the end of 
a rope.” 
“pMerely . a 
hasty decision ?” 
commented _ the 
Count, with up- 
lifted brows of 
mild surprise. 
‘Hasty ? Not 
so, my youne 
cockerel ! 
swore, the last 
time you and 
your. men de- 
livered the fat 
burgesses from 
my just levies, to 
hang the first who 
came into my 
hands.”’ 


“And how 


grateful you 
must be for this 


opportunity,” re- 
turned the Count, 
‘and far be. it 
from me to dis- 
suade you, but 
life is sweet to 
most of us, and 


if some other arrangement could be 


made— 


2”? he paused suggestively. 
‘Let me counsel you to make your 
last arrangements,”’ 


advised the baron 
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with grim significance. ‘‘ Delays are 
dangerous; so come, shrive your 
penitent, Father,’’ turning to the 
meek, pale-faced priest at his side. 

‘““Nay, my son, take not this 
terrible crime upon your soul,” the 
priest burst forth in agitated pleading. 
‘** Bethink you of the result if this 
noble youth. dies at your hands? 
’Twill raise such a_hornet’s nest 
about your ears as can never be 
settled. This is no simple merchant 
my lord, but one of far-reaching in- 
fluence.” 

“* The castle walls are thick enough 
to defy such influence !”’ growled the 
baron angrily. “‘ Shrive him, Father, 
as I bid you, and cease from med- 
dling in matters which concern you 
not.” 

Father Aloysius drew his thin 
form to its full height, his mild eyes 
glowing, as he squarely faced the 
angry man. 

‘“Nay, my son,” he said firmly, 
“Holy Church cannot sanction so 
drastic an act. Pause ere it be too 
late, and you imperil your immortal 
soul; else, by the Rood! you shall 
become utterly accurst.”’ 

There was silence in the hall at 
these bold words. The serving men 
held their breath and waited for the 
wrath which must surely follow. But 
the baron, taken aback at such 
unlooked-for resistance on the part 
of one he regarded as too crushed 
to rebel, was at heart afraid of what 
the priest might do, so he glared 
furiously, and pondered awhile, un- 
easily aware that Father Aloysius 
spoke the truth. He looked doubt- 
fully upon the prisoner, who returned 
his glance with frank unconcern, and 
in spite of himself, was impressed 
with the young man’s easy, careless 
bearing. 

‘You are un-wed ?”’ he burst out 
at length. 


‘The saints be praised,’ said 
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Count Sholto, piously, “I am un- 
wed.” 

“Then there is opportunity for you 
to amend your state,” grinned the 
baron sardonically. “I have a 
daughter. Marry her and you are a 
free man.”’ 

“Heaven forbid !”’ exclaimed the 
young man dismayed. “I'd lever 
hang. I have heard of your daughter, 
baron, who has not ? A curst red- 
haired, squint-eyed shrew.” 

As the scornful, unflattering des- 
cripion of his daughter rang 
through the hall, a stifled cry, fol- 
lowed by a sudden movement, stirred 
a little group standing in the darkness 
behind the baron’s chair; and as 
she hurried to her own chamber, from 
whence curiosity to see her father’s 
latest victim had lured her, the 
baron’s daughter sobbed wildly, “ He 
shall pay for this—he shall hang. 
I care not—a_ squint-eyed shrew—I 
hate him!” 

“* Better a shrew than a shroud,”’ 
snarled the baron, on whom the 
commotion passed unnoticed “ you 
have your choice. A _ quiet cell 
with bread and water will doubtless 
change your mind. On the fourth 
morning from now, you shall either 
hang or wed. Begone!” 

““On the fourth morning from 
now, I shall neither hang nor wed,”’ 
cried Sholto defiantly, as_ they 
dragged him away. 

The cold, ill-lighted cell, and un- 
appetising fare set before him served 
but to fan the flame of Sholto’s 
wrath, and he again cursed the heed- 
lessness that had brought him into 
this trap. Raging, he paced to and 
fro like an angry lion, until the aching 
of his broken head subdued him, when, 
spent and dizzy he collapsed upon 
his rude pallet. 

For some time, stupefied with pain, 
he lay motionless, until the harsh 
rattle of grinding bolts and clamour 
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of loosening chains roused him, and 
languidly raising his head he peered 
into the gloom. 

There was a subdued murmur of 
voices, then a serving-man, torch in 
hand, silently advanced and thrust 
it into a bracket on the wall, while 
another laid a trencher on the rough 
table, then retreated without word 
or backward glance to the safe shelter 
of the heavy door. 

Sholto rose 
uncertainly and 
moved slowly 
forward. The 
mouldy bread 
and ___ brackish 
water placed 
for him by the 
baron’s_ orders 
had been re- 
moved, and in 
their place was 
half a meat 
pasty and a 
flagon of wine. 
He paused 
doubtfully, 
fearing some 
new trick on | 
the baron’s {iM 
part, but curio- ¥ ;ey 
sity and thirst (Why 
combined over- 
powered him, 
and seizing the 
flagon he drank 


deeply. 
With a satis- 
fied sigh he 


replaced it, and 
was about to 
fallon the pasty, when a tiny breath, 
the ghost it would almost seem of his 
own gusty exhalation, caught his 
quick ear, and he turned sharply to 
the corner from whence it came. 

In the shadowy recesses of this cell, 
he saw a dark substance lurk. 

‘“Who hides here ?”’ he demanded 


“ “WHO HIDES HERE’? HE DEMANDED STERNLY.” e 
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sternly, “come forward an’ you are 
honest.” 
The shadow moved slowly, resolv- 
ing itself into a slim masculine shape. 
‘*°Tis I, my lord,” said a soft clear 
voice, ‘‘ Fridolin, the page.” 


** Your pleasure ?’’ asked the Count 
curtly, “Art come to gloat over a 
fool whose foolishness has brought him 
into the power of the rascal you call 
master ?” 


“Nay, _ lord, 
it was my mis- 
tress sent me,” 
replied the boy. 
‘** Heaven knows 
she has _ little 
cause to love you 
—a _ red-headed 
squint-eyed 
shrew, you said}? 
—Still, she would 
have you meet 
your end :lustily, 
as a manshould, 
not cringing 
upon an empty 
belly, and so—”’ 

“My end!” 
interrupted 
Sholto, scorn- 
fully, ““you speak 
too confidently, 
page. What pre- 
vents me squeez- 
ing that reedy 
gullet of yours, 
and escaping ere 
they come for 
you again ?” 

Laying his 
sinewy fingers 
about the slender throat, with a little 
cruel smile on his lips, he pressed 
firmly, and looked to see the boy 
whiten and blench. But there was 
no fear in the small pert face, nor in 
the insolent half-closed eyes gazing 
mockingly into his ; no quiver of the 
mobile mouth so freshly red. 
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‘““My lady Friede,” the page said 
composedly, ‘‘shrewdly foresaw your 
thought, and placed two guards with- 
out. They are very big men, my lord.”’ 

Sholto dropped his hands with a 
laugh, and turned again to the table. 

** Your lady’s hatred takes a curious 
form,” he observed when his hunger 
was satisfied, “‘and now I mind me, 
I have wronged the noble maid.” 

‘You wronged her, my lord?” 
Fridolin leaned forward eagerly, his 
face aglow, his eyes wide and 
shining. 

‘““Ay, for now I remember, ’tis 
not only that she squints, but her 
eyes are not fellow to each other.” 

The page’s lids drooped suddenly, 
perhaps to hide the anger flaming 
within, and his voice was cold as he 
rephied. 

‘* True it is that her eyes vary some- 
what in hue, but that she squints, 
tis a lie, a most foul lie.”’ 

““Now, by the Rood!” Count 
Sholto sprang to his feet and 
advanced threateningly upon the 
boy, “‘he who calls me liar must 
prove his words. I—oh ! my cursed 
head,’ he broke off, groaning, as a 
thrill like a red-hot needle crossed 
his brow; ‘Good Fridolin, can’st 
ease me of this torment ? ” 

‘“My lady heard you had taken 
some hurt, sir, and bade me bring this 
healing salve; she is skilled in 
the preparation of soothing balms 
despite her eyes,” he added daringly. 

With slim deft fingers he cut away 
the matted hair about the wound, 
washing it clear of blood and dirt, 
and with the tofich of the sweet- 
scented ointment the pain and fever 
slowly withdrew from Sholto’s head, 
and a pleasant drowsiness stole upon 
him. 

Fridolin lingered over his_ task, 
seemingly in no hurry to be gone, 
his thin, impish face strangely sott and 
wistful in the dim light. Once his 
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chest heaved with a sigh almost too 
heavy for its frail sheath, and in his 
dulled hearing Sholto caught the 
laboured breath, and murmured 
sleepily :— 

‘You seem in trouble, page. Art 
in love that you sigh so deep?” 

‘I sigh to think so gallant a lord 
must hang before the week is out,”’ 
replied the page in silken tones, the 
softness flown from voice and face, 
his eyes dancing mischievously. 

Count Sholto frowned, ill-pleased, 
and drew his head from beneath the 
ministering fingers. 

“You take too much for granted,” he 
said, proceeding to administer a snub. 

“Why, as to that,” said the page 
drily, “‘ who can tell what may hap- 
pen?” 

“You go too fast in your con- 
clusions, good Fridolin. We have four 
days—three is it ?—before us, so why 
thisdespair? I donot wed, friend page, 
neither do I hang. So much I know. 
Now get you gone, I am a-weary, 
and would sleep. My humble thanks 
to the shrew you call mistress for 
her bounty. Heaven send it may 
continue,” he ended piously. 

The page’s eyes flashed again, and 
his hands clenched at the careless, 
contemptuous words; then, with a 
laugh and shrug for his folly, he 
unloosed the cloak he wore, to throw 
it over the tired man, and passed 
silently from the cell. 

Nightly came Fridolin the page 
to the cell, bearing a generous measure 
of wine and meat, presented, he was 
careful to impart to the captive, by 
the Countess Friede so he might 
make a fitting end when his time 
came. 

At first it was difficult to tell 
whether it was the page or his pasties 
Sholto welcomed most, but presently 
he grew to look for the impish face, 
and shrewd though biting comments, 
and detcrmined to carry the lad 
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with him when he should make his 
escape. . ) 
And now the eve of the fourth day 
arrived, to find the Count’s defiant 
attitude still unchanged, and escape 
seemingly no nearer than before. 
His last interview, with the baron 
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Fridolin the page, his grey-green 
eyes so curlously at variance with his 
dusky curls, intently watching the 
captive’s careless, smiling face, his 
own gtave and worried. 

‘You are monstious gay to-night, 
friend page,” quoth Sholto gaily, 


“I WILL KEEP THE DOOR LEST ANY SHOULD COME” 


had but served to increase the 
anger against him, which no. offer of 
ransom or honourable treaty, from 
the Count could now appease. and 
the next morning he would hang 
from the battlements. 

Opposite him, chin in hand, sat 


“there is a positive draught from 
your sighs. Methinks hanging will 
not be my death, an’ you sit there 
much longer.” 

) Fridolin sprang to his feet with a 
petulant gesture, his thin face flush- 
ing angrily. 
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** Will you never be serious ? ” he 


cried peevishly. “‘ Can you not realise 


that it is no jesting matter with 
the baron ? Your imprudent refusal 
to see the Lady Friede to-day may 
cost you dearer than you wot.” 

“Bah!” said Sholto scornfully, 
““does he think the sight of his 
red-headed shrew will lure me from 
the rope ? ” 

** And well may she be a shrew,” 
burst in Fridolin, his eyes ablaze 
with anger, “and her heart like to 
break under the insults she has to 
endure ; with longing for the free- 
dom which can never be hers. Mewed 
in a prison all her days, bullied and 
cursed, her sole fault in being the 
daughter of her father, who gave her 
the red hair which you despise.” 

“And his temper also, it would 
seem from all accounts,’ laughed 
Sholto irrepressibly. 

“But for that same temper she 
had been dead by now, or wedded, 
maybe in desperation, to the first 
likely offer, and her last state worse 
than her first. Oh, you may laugh, 
it is all vastly amusing to you, who 
are but a man, and cannot see the 
shame and pity of it. But I[—I 
attend her and I know—and would 
pray you pardon my heat in this 
matter.”’ 

Stricken into amazed silence by 
this passionate outbreak, Sholto eyed 
him for some minutes, his lips pursed 
in an inaudible whistle ; then, laying 
a hand upon the boy’s heaving 
shoulders, he said kindly enough :— 

‘* Nay, lad, I spoke idly, and crave 
your lady’s pardon. She may be the 
most buxom wench in Christendom, 
but I wed no woman on compulsion, 
be she fair as the morn, or gentle 
as the dove. Neither, good Fridolin, 
do I hang, an’ you can help me, as 
I believe you can.” 

Fridolin’s slender shoulders slipped 
from under the friendly grasp, and 
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he moved a few paces before reply- 
ing. The sparkle and heat had passed 
from his face leaving it wistful and 
a little pale. 

** Perhaps I can,” he said slowly, 
and rather breathless, “the risk is 
great, but—-——” Unlacing his doublet, 
he displayed a length of strong fine 
rope wound round and round his 
middle. “See, I stole this to-night, 
’tis the rope to hang you at daybreak. 

The irony of the deed made Sholto 
smile, but his eyes glistened. 

‘“What of the guards?” he hazarded, 
“that your lady so thoughtfully pro- 
vides for your safety ?” 

For answer the page stole softly 
to the door, and listened intently, 
then slowly and cautiously opening 
it, he peered out; presently, with 
finger on lip, he beckoned the Count 
to advance, and showed him the 
two inanimate forms whose heavy 
breathing filled the echoing passage. 

*‘'We planned it for to-night,” he 
said eagerly, “it was easy enough to 
drug their liquor; and now, my 
lord ‘- 

“We ?” interrupted Sholto, with 
an inquiring cock of his bushy brows, 
“‘and who is your fellow conspirator, 
boy ? Canst trust him?” 

Fridolin coloured and bit his lip, 
visibly disturbed at this slip. 

‘“* My lady has too tender a heart, 
and would not that any man suffered 
for her sake,” he said, striving to seem 
indifferent, “though it matters but 
little to her whether you go, or hang.”’ 

‘* [have yet to learn that a woman’s 
interest in a man is gone because he 
flouts her,” replied Sholto grinning, 
‘““such is not my experience, and I 
flatter myself it is fairly extensive.” 

An angry retort rose to the boy’s 
lips, but checking his scornful words 
he curtly bade the Count help him to 
lay the guards’ snoring figures within 
the cell. Then locking it they sped 
silently through the empty passages, 
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and up the stairs until the great hall, 
dimly lighted by the dying fire, was 
reached. Still following his nimble 
guide, Sholto passed into a fair-sized 
room furnished with certain touches 
of femininity, fitfully revealed by the 
flickering beams from a lantern 
hanging on the wall. 

From his girdle Fridolin took a 
key, and pulling aside the arras, re- 
vealed a small door set deep in the 
masonry. 

“This,” said he, “is my lady’s 
private stair to the gardens below. 
From thence ’tis but a small matter 
to gain the moat, and once on the 
other side, half way through the 
woods you will find a hut, where a 
man awaits you, with a horse. Now, 
farewell, get you gone quickly; here 
is the rope, wind it about you, so. 
I will keep the door lest any should 
come.” 

Sholto made no movement to go, 
but eyed him in some amusement. 

“Why, does the little cock- 
sparrow,” quoth he, “ think to beard 
the lion’s jackals. Nay, boy, I donot 
leave you behind to suffer their fury. 
Little comrade, we go together, or 
not at all.” 

‘* Together ? ”? stammered Fridolin, 
his cheeks whitening, his eyes round 
with terror. “‘No—oh no—I—I 
cannot come—’tis impossible—you 
must go alone.” 

‘* Together, I say, or I stay here,” 
said Sholto firmly, watching with a 
whimsical smile and genial light in 
his blue eyes, the small trembling 
figure, seemingly distressed out of 
all measure at his decision. 

‘* Lord, lord,” cried the page wring- 
ing his hands in a frenzy, “ will you 
not go? You do not understand— 
I must stay—Go, time passes, and 
we may be heard!” 

Distracted, he exerted his puny 
strength to move Sholto’s stalwart 
figure, but he might as well have tried 
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to upheave the castle, and at last, 
finding his efforts of no avail, he hid 
his face, his shoulders heaving with 
ill-repressed sobs. 

Sholto leaned forward and drew 
the shrinking form to his side. 

“You think I will leave you to 
scourging, nay, perhaps to suffer in 
my place ?” he said gently. “ Little 
comrade, I thought you had known 
me better. You will come ? ” 

“You leave me no choice,” replied 
the boy sobbing, with averted face, 
“if I would not be your death. You 
—you will suffer me to go whither 
I please when we are outside ?”’ he 
said eagerly and hopefully. 

** Not I,” came the damping retort. 
““T need you, good Fridolin, and I 
like you too well to part thus lightly. 
Now lead on, boy.” 

With a resigned sigh, Fridolin 
opened the door, revealing a narrow 
stair leading downwards, to end jn the 
Countess Friede’s gardens overhang- 
ing the moat. There was a ring in the 
low wall, to which Sholto attached the 
rope, then bidding the boy clasp him 
firmly about the neck, he began the 
descent. 

Hand over hand, without undue 
haste, Sholto drew gradually to the 
water’s edge, then, just as he inwardly 
congratulated himself upon a success- 
ful escape, the rope, strong enough 
for one, but scarcely equal to the 
strain imposed upon it, gave sud- 
denly, precipitating them with con- 
siderable force into the turgid, slimy 
moat. 

Sholto came to the surface, breath- 
ing hard, and somewhat dazed: the 
water was deeper than he supposed. 
Wiping the slime from his eyes, he 
gazed about for the page, who as they 
felluttered a faint cry and unclasped 
his hands. But nothing disturbed 
the placid surface save the ripples 
caused by his constant movements, 
and divining that the boy must be 
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lyingsenseless at the bottom,he fetched 
a deep breath, and dived. For some 
moments he groped in vain, then, as, 
almost spent, he was about to rise, 
his hand touched the page’s head. 
Gripping bim firmly by the curls. 
Sholto struck out for the surface, to 
shoot up more swiftly than he ex- 
pected, his hand full of short, dark 
hair, nothing else. With an exclam- 
ation of horror, he dived again, and 
this time seized the unhappy Fnidolin 
by the collar, and exerting his remain- 
ing strength, with a few vigorous 
strokes reached the opposite shore. 
There, flinging himself with his sense- 
less burden on the ground he lay 
panting and exhausted for a while ; 
then he attempted, with ill success, to 
wring his sodden garments, and rd 
them of the scum with which they 
were encrusted. 

Desisting at last, he turned to his 
companion who showed little signs 
of recovering consciousness, and in 
whom he noticed a wonderful and 
astounding change. 

A late moon, rising ruddy and 
full, shone brightly on the deathlike 
and strangely altered face ; for where 
he had last seen a mass of short dark 
curls, hung, tangled and dark, a 
thick cable of long hair about the 
slender shoulders. 

Sholto, confounded, sat back on 
his heels, an amazed whistle puckering 
his lips, then peering again more 
closely, lifted a strand of hair, exam- 
ining it carefully. Even in that illusive 
light he could see its colour was of a 
vivid, uncompromising red, and with 
this discovery the truth dawned 
upon his bewildered mind. As he 
gazed, a smile of wonderful pity 
softened his bold features, and lifting 
one of the cold inert hands, he kissed 
it gently ; then, reflecting that the 
increasing light would betray their 
whereabouts to any inquisitive eyes, 
he raised the slight figure and strode 
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forward into the safer shelter of the 
wood. 

The sudden movement brought 
Fridolin to himself, and with a 
gasp and sigh he awoke to feel his 
head spinning from concussion with 
the water, and to wonder vaguely 
what had happened. 

““What is it? ”’ he began, confusedly. 
““Ah, yes, I remember—the rope 
broke—the cold, evil-smelling moat 
—Nay, I am well now, put me 
down again I pray you.” 

‘Bide where you are,” com- 
manded Sholto curtly, ‘my arms are 
strong enough, I trow.”’ 

‘“ Nay, lord,” said the boy, strug- 
gling, panic-stricken, “‘ itis not meet— 
indeed I am recovered—indeed——”’ 

** Will you not keep still, or must I 
make you—Countess ?”’ came the 
unexpected reply ; and as the words 
left his lips, Sholto felt her gasp, her 
form stiffen, then quiver and collapse 
upon his shoulder. He marched on 
in grim, uncomfortable _ silence, 
until a sudden sob gave him pause. 
He hesitated, stopped, then finally 
lowered the trembling girl, who 
slid through his arms to sink ina 
weeping heap at his feet. 

‘“* Lady—Countess—I pray you— 
nay, I would not have you weep so, 
all danger is past,’ he stammered, 
distracted by the turn affairs had 
taken. 

““Oh, what shall I do?” moaned 
the Countess Friede, “you would 
have me come, and now am I utterly 
shamed. I never meant that you 
should know—in the wood I thought 
to escape and return, and now a 

‘* But,” said Sholto, a sudden happy 
inspiration coming to his aid, “J 
knew you all the time,’ and if he 
blushed for this stupendous lie, the 
kindly, sheltering trees hid it in their 
dim protecting light. 

The sobs ceased as by magic, and 
lifting a tear-drenched face, the 
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Countess gazed at him with won- 
dering, incredulous eyes. 

“What ?” she breathed, “you 
knew me all the time? Oh! Im- 
possible ! ”’ 


Sholto nodded gaily. 

‘“Ay, from the very first night,” 
he lied again, with what would seem 
practised ease, rejoicing to have 
found a way out of the difficulty, 
yet with a wary eye ‘or possible 
traps. , 
‘“* But—but,” faltered the girl, “ you 
had never seen me, and my disguise 
was such that my own waiting-woman 
did not know me.” 

‘““You cannot change your eyes,” 
Sholto said gravely, inwardly blessing 
heaven for the timely thought. 

And now he dropped on his knees 
beside her. But she turned away and 
rose swiftly to her feet. 

‘* There is no reason now why you 
should not go forward alone.” 

‘Why, yes there js,” cried Sholto 
eagerly, ‘‘ the reason that I want you, 
and what J want I take,’’ he added 
masterfully. 

The hot blood flooded cheeks and 
brow, then died down. 

‘“*T thank you, sir,’ she said, her 
voice trembling with the effort to 
repress her anger, for it was not for 
nothing she had been named shrew, 
“but the women of my house, be 
they gentle or curst, are not so lightly 
won ; they prefer death to dishonour. 
Rather will I return and brave my 
father’s anger even though he kill 
me.” 

Sholto’s voice was serious and very 
winning, as he said, 

‘You do me an injustice. ’Tis 
as my honoured wife I would bid you 
welcome to Adlersburg.”’ 

He had moved nearer to her, but 
she slipped aside into a broad band 
of light, which fell upon the impish 
face and parti-coloured eyes, showing 
them a-gleam with unbelief. 
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Then came a delicious ripple of 
laughter, whose silvery mockery 
caused Sholto to tingle from head to 
foot. 

“Nay, but ‘I wed no woman on 
compulsion,’’’ she gibed. ‘“‘ ‘I will 
rather hang than wed a red-haired, 
squinting shrew.’ ” 

‘“Lady—lady—I beseech you,” 
cried poor Sholto, writhing under 
the merciless laughter, ‘“‘ nay, cruel, 
to cast my hasty words in my teeth. 
I had not known you then. But 
now——" 

“And yet you knew me from the 
first,’ she said with sudden suspicion, 
“how now, my lord ?” 

‘““ Of a surety,” said Sholto stoutly, 
but that I might not frighten you 
away, I pretended.” 

‘* But now you swear you love me 
well?’ she mocked, “oh, fie, my 
lord.” 

“Ay, and ’tis true: as true as it 
is that you love me,” he answered 
boldly, “‘else why did you ease my 
prison, and deliver me from the 
hangman ? ”’ 

“It was pity,” she flashed, “ noth- 
ing more,” but she turned her face 
from his eager gaze. 

“Nothing more?” he queried 
softly, ““nothing more, swectheart ? ” 
He had caught her waist now, and 
was drawing her resisting figure to 
him with gentle yet compelling force. 

“If you must return, why then, 
so must I, and hang willingly, an’ 
you do not love me,” he whispered. 

There was a short silence while he 
waited, anxious a little, but confident 
of the answer. Then low and clear, 
with half averted face, she said ; 
‘As I would not that any man 
should hang for my sake, it scems I 
must consent,” yielding her lips in 
happy surrender to his. 

Then, hand in hand, like happy 
children, they journeyed forward into 
the peaceful night. 
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TWO IMPLEMENTS FROM KENTISH PLATEAU, 7oo FEET ABOVE SEA, ILLUSTRATING CRUDE 


Clarke and Hyde. 


AND FINE CHIPPING FOUND ON THE STONES, 


BENJAMIN HARRISON AND 
EOLITHIC MAN 


THE DISCOVERER OF THE OLDEST KNOWN RELICS 


UCH has been heard of the won- 
M derful discoveries made by 
Flinders Petrie in Egypt and 
by others in Palestine, Persia, 
Central America, and countries where 
the ancient races of mankind have 
left their traces behind them, but 
it is less well known that the oldest 
relics of man have been found, 
not in strange lands, but in England, 
and within thirty miles of Charing 
Cross. These relics are implements 
made from flints, and they are ex- 
hibited in the principal museums of 
Great Britain, Australia, the United 
States, and elsewhere. To obtain 
further information regarding these 
remarkable souvenirs of the past, 
the writer paid a visit to Ightham 
to talk with their discoverer. 
Ightham is situatedin Kent, twenty- 
five miles from London, in the midst 
of beautiful country, where pre- 
historic associations abound. On 
leaving the train at the pretty village 
of Kemsing, it is a walk of two-and-a- 
half miles, through charming lanes 
and fir woods, to Ightham,  Pic- 


turesque glimpses of several old-fash- 
ioned cottages. are seen on the way, 
and the hill of Oldbury is traversed. 
This hill is the largest ancient British 
Camp in the kingdom, and was used 
by the Romans after the British 
had been defeated, and the fortresses 
had passed into the hands of the 
conquerors. 

Mr. Harrison, who retired from 
business in order to devote the 
remainder of his life to scientific 
research, kept, till recently, a small 
general store at the entrance to the 
village. I found him in his museum, 
a small room containing thousands 
of relics of all ages. Mr. Harrison 
is verging on seventy, but possesses 
the intellectual alertness of twenty- 
five, and his perseverance in proving 
the truth of his theory has won him 
a wide recognition. 

“You know,” said Mr. Harrison, 
“that at one time it was rank 
heresy to suggest that man existed 
prior to the date given for the crea- 
tion of Adam, that 1s 4004 B.c. 
However, in 1847, a Frenchman, 
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Mons. Boucher de Perthes, found in 
the gravels of the River Somme 
a number of flints that undoubtedly 
were shaped by the hand of man. 
This discovery was an important one, 
throwing back the antiquity of man 
some thousands of years. The pre- 
historic age was then divided into 
the Paleolithic and Neolithic stone 
periods, and the Bronze and Iron 
metal periods, the last of which 
merges into historic times.” 

_ While Mr. Harrison spoke he held 


SHOWING FINE CHIPPING ALONG CUTTING EDGE OF IMPBEMENT. 
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in his hands a finely-shaped flint 
axe-head. “This belongs to the 
Neolithic, or latest ‘“‘stone age,” 
he said; “you see it is beautifully 
finished and polished. The men 
who made these lived 3,000 years 
ago, and in many cases made 
metal articles. This,” he continued, 
picking up an oval-shaped imple- 
ment, “‘ belongs to the Paleolithic, 
or earlier stone period. It is not so 
finely worked as the Neolithic speci- 
men, and is not polished. It is 
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SELECTION OF IMPLEMENTS SHOWING THE WAY IN WHICH THEY CONFORM TO A COMMON TYPE. 


OLDEST KNOWN RELICS OF MAN 


Similar to those found by Mons. 
Boucher de Perthes. The men who 
lived in Paleolithic times were of 
a lower type than those of the 
Neolithic period; yet Paleolithic 
implements are so well made 
that, when studying the _ subject, 
I began to think that more primi- 
tive relics of a still earlier period 
might be found. Urged on by this 
thought, for 
many years 
I explored 
the « high 
plateau of the 
NorthDowns, 
and have 
accumulated 
ample __evi- 
dence to 
prove that 
the antiquity 
of man dates 
back through 
an enormous 
period, not 
im probably 
200,000 years 
which is the 
computation 
according to 
Croll. It is 
an inconceiv- 
able length 
of time. Yet 
here is the 
evidence of it 
—that is to 
say, of the 
existence ofa 
period called 
the ‘Eolithic ’ or ‘Dawn of the Stone 
Age’ period.” 

Mr. Harrison then proceeded to 
exhibit hundreds of Eolithic imple- 
ments. They are very roughly 
worked, not all over their surfaces, 
but round the edges only, and stained 
an ochreous colour, which is derived 
from the gravelly matrix where they 


DIGGING IN THE EOLITHIC STRATA. 
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were found. The inexperienced might 
take them to be natural untouched 
stones, but by placing specimens of 
the various periods together from 
the latest Neolithic to the earliest 
Eolithic, one can see in a moment 
that they are artificially worked, 
and can trace the gradual evolution 
of skill in the human hand. “ As 
to the kind of being who shaped 
these tools, I 
am not pre- 
pared to lay 
down the 
law,” said 
Mr. Harrison, 
“but they 
were pro- 
bably shaped 
by a very low 
type of man, 
possibly ap- 
proaching 
the ape-like 
in form—in 


fact. it has 
been sug- 
gested that 
not a low 
type of man, 
but an ad- 
vanced ape 


shaped them. 
However, I 
content my- 
self, by de- | 
monstrating 
the artificial 
shaping of 
the flints— 
Clarke and Hyde.) N a t ure did 
not, and could not, shape and 
chip flints in the way these are 
shaped. As to the uses to which 
they were put, I am not prepared 
to commit myself to any positive 
statement. Amongst other things, 
they may have been used as wea- 
pons, or hammers for cracking nuts, 
for cleaning and_ scraping skins 
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Piolo by FLINTS_FASHIONED TO MAKE RIGHT AND LEFT HANDED SCRAPERS, (Clarke and Hyde.) 


‘Here,’ said 
Mr. Harrison, 
pointing to a pit 
dug in a field, 
‘is where I ob- 
tained many of 
my specimens 
embedded in 
layers of clayey 
gravel; this 
gravel travelled 
here, in the 
course of ages, 
from heights no 
longer existing.” 

He turned 
and pointed to 
the great valley 
of the Weald of 
Kent, stretching 
away for forty 
miles to the 
South Downs, 


or for scrapingthe body. Nativesof and to the English Channel. ‘All 
Borneo at the present dayusesimilar this valley which you see before you 
stones to rub their feet, which are has been scooped out through the 
liable to corns of a very painful ages by the action of rain, rivers, 


nature. In Australia 
stones are used by the 
aborigines for a similar 
purpose. Because of 
that fact Ihave named 
a number of these 
implements ‘ body- 
stones.’ They are pro- 
bably the prototype of 
the Greek strigil, with 
which the ancient Greek 
athlete rubbed himself 
after his exercises.” 

Having seen the 
many interesting trea- 
sures in the museum, 
a walk of a couple of | 
miles was taken to the | 
top of Exedown Hill 
(775 feet above sca- 
level), to Old Terry’s 
Lodge, which is part of 
the North Downs. 


7 ‘ 
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A FLINT FROM EOLITHIC STRATA IN KENT. IT IS CHIPPED ALL ROUND, 
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frost and storms. At one time the 
North and South Downs were united 
as one ‘high plateau, 2,000 or 3,000 
feet above sea-level, and on the top 
of that vanished plateau lived 
Eolithic Man, who made the imple- 
ments, which, as the plateau wore 
away, were carried down, and left on 
the top of this, and other similar hills. 

Mr. Harrison named many of his 
famous visitors to this interesting spot 
at Ightham. The late Professor Sir 
Joseph Prestwich ably championed 
his theory and explored the ground, 
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-and among others, the late Grant 


Allen, Professor Rupert Jones, Canon 
Greenwell, Lord Avebury, George 
Grant MacCurdy, and Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, the,famous exponent 
of organic evolution with Darwin, 
have all declared their belief in the 
artificial character of these Eolithic 
flints. 

Both the Government and _ the 
Royal Society have recognised the 
value of Mr. Harrison’s researches, 
which have thrown a new light on 
man’s antiquity. 
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By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 


[lustrated by Wilfrid Sayers 


narily worried all day ; other- 

wise she would never have 
thought of giving Ned Brad- 

well the definite go-by. But that 
morning the huckster had unjustly 
accused her of selling him dur- 
ing the past week some eggs that 
had not been quite fresh; then the 
butter had not come until after two 
hours’ churning, and had proved 
strong of flavour; and, worst of all, 
six of a brood of young ducks had 
been destroyed by a weasel. In the 
matter of the eggs she knew herself 
innocent ; if any were tainted they 
came from the nests of old Mrs. 
Barker, at Shepherd’s Farm. But 
for the butter she did blame herself, 
since, being flurried, she had not 
worked the churn with her accus- 
tomed regularity. The loss of the 
unfortunate ducklings, too, might be 
laid to her charge. She had noted— 
indeed, with an intention to repair— 
a hole in the netting of the run where 
they had lived and sported since their 
foster-mother, a comfortable Orping- 
ton, bad returned to her regular habits. 
After all, she was very young to 
work the little farm; but her father 
had trained her well, and since his 
death she had made a living tolerable 
enough for one of her simple tastes. 
She was twenty-two now, and had 
lived alone for the last twelvemonth, 
calling in the aid of others only for 
those matters beyond a woman’s 
scope. A good-looking lass with a 
clear skin and somewhat high colour, 
and black hair glossy as jet. Of an 
evening, being still in mourning, she 
~wore plain black; and on the occa- 


GS" had been extraordi- 


sions when she expected Ned Brad- 
well to meet her at the garden gate, 
she always coquettishly pinned a 
homely flower above her heart. 

It was common talk in the village 
that they were like to make a match 
of it. He rented a farm that extends 
along a ledge of Grassbrook Dale—a 
farm called Shining Cliff, with a house 
that almost overbung the little ravine 
known as the Jumber. Ever since 
her father’s death he had visited her 
home, or rather the steps that rose 
from the deep lane to the garden, at 
least thrice a week. The old man 
during his last illness had impressed 
upon her—unnecessarily, perhaps— 
that on no account must she admit 
a lover indoors, unless some respect- 
able elderly woman were present to 
play chaperon. 

‘*°*Tis like as not,’ said he, “‘ with 
you heiring the property, and a bit o’ 
money in Calton Bank (which mustn’t 
be broke into, mind ye), as young 
chaps’ll swarm about you like to 
wapses with an over-ripe plum. Not 
as you're a pretty wench, Susanna— 
I wouldn’t compare you with what 
your mother was when I wed her— 
but prettiness counts for nought if 
one’s warmly left. And I always did 
hold Grassbrook as for certain the 
scandalest spot in the whole Peak !”’ 

Ned had been one of the bearers at 
the burying, and in spite of the old 
man’s foolish disparagement of her 
physical charms, had felt an odd 
stirring of the heart even when she 
stood, without near relative, at the 
graveside. The young fellow was in 
a fairly good position ; his farm was 
admirably stocked; and there was 
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no better buyer of cattle in the Dale. 
His mother, who had married late in 
life, was bedridden ; she lay now ina 
four-poster in the second best parlour, 
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with crisp yellow hair that by the 
merest chance missed being red. He 
affected homely clothing, always wear- 
ing snuff-coloured tweeds ; and when 
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‘* THERE'LL COME A TIME WHEN YOU'LL WANT ME!'” 


and was anxious to see him well 
settled before she went to sleep beside 
her husband in the churchyard. As 
for his personal appearance, he was 
well enough, being tall, fair of skin, 


he spoke, his words, though aptly 
enough chosen, came very slowly. 

Until that evening, Susanna had 
regarded him with considerable 
favour, accepting his small presents 
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graciously, andeven permittinghim to 
walk with her part of the way home 
from church. But then, being per- 
turbed because of the sequence of 
minor mishaps, she actually declined 
his offer point-blank, and, moreover, 
told him that if she lived a hundred 
years she would never look at him 
again ! 

‘Well,’ said he, after a long 
silence, “ I’m not going to pretend as 
*tisn’t a blow to me, since you’ve 
given no sign of mislike before. Only 
you bear in mind as I’ve a pride as 
good as yours, and I'll mind your 
words and do as you wish. There'll 
come a time when you'll want me— 
then ’twill be your place to ask.” 

“Me to ask you? No thank ye!” 
she cried. “I’ve been brought up 
different. ... I shan’t want you, 
you may make sure of that. If I 
do’ 

“You'll give me a sign. Now, 
Susanna, my dear, what’s the good of 
brangling ? There’s none on _ the 
earth as’ll love you as I do.” 

““ Ay, so you say; but I’ll believe 
it when apples grow on poplar trees. 
And I don’t care for you a bit. You 
fair make my blood run cold.” 

“Oh, if *tis that fashion, Ill be 
off. I’d thought to make you happy, 
and I ne’er cared for any other lass ; 
but now I see as you're fickle as wind, 
and so I’ll care no more. Good-bye 
to you, Susanna.”’ 

‘* And good-riddance to you!’ she 
said; then, without another glance, 
she left him abruptly, went up the 
garden with her head thrown back 
haughtily, slammed the door, and of 
a sudden sank into an armchair near 
the fire and burst into loud weeping. 

“Tis my mnarves as is_ broke 
down!” she sobbed. ‘I’ve ne’er 
had such a bout afore. . .. Dear 
Lord-o’-me ! Whate’er have I done— 
whate’er have I done to use Ned in 
this gait, and him always so kind ? 
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Nay, it didn’t seem like me talking at 
all; but just like some flighty wench 
as didn’t know her own mind! He’ll 
ne’er come back—that’s’ cartain—as 
cartain as I'll ne’er ask him!” 

Nevertheless, she half-expected that 
he would return before the evening 
was over ; so when her emotion was 
subdued, she made herself a pot of 
strong tea, after drinking which she 
bathed her face in cold water, and 
soon the only sign left was an un- 
usual brilliancy of the eyes. Later, 
just before twilight, she went again 
to the garden, and sat on the broad 
stonecrop-covered wall that sepa- 
rated it from the narrow lane. 

Before long she beard footsteps ; 
her heart began to beat more quickly 
with the thought of a pleasant re- 
conciliation. Instead of Ned, how- 
ever, a stout elderly woman came in 
sight, leading a rmangy white poodle. 
Susanna recognised her at once as the 
new tenant of Elderberry Cottage, a 
quaint little place near the head of 
the Dale. She was very handsomely 
dressed in a blue silk gown with a 
dust-coloured mantle; her bonnet 
was all covered with gay pink roses. 
On catching sight of Susanna, she 
stopped and smiled very genially. 

“Excuse me addressing you, but 
you’re Miss Lowe ?”’ she said. ‘‘ You 
see, I know your name, having sat in 
the next pew at church for the last 
few Sundays.” 

‘* I’m pleased to meet you, ma’am,”’ 
said Susanna courteously. ‘’Tis a 
fine evening tor a walk.” 

“That is so, and my dear little 
Fido wanted some exercise.” The 
lady uplifted her forefinger; the dog 
rose on his hind legs. “ See to him— 
that’s the way he does whenever he 
wants a lump of sugar—but, to be 
sure, I mustn’t trouble you.” 

Susanna, who was by nature very 
hospitable, could do no less than ask 
the stranger indoors. As she went to 
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the corner cupboard she heard ex- 
clamations of surprise and delight. 
“What a dear little spot!” and 
‘““T never did see such fine old oak ; 
it’s polished as bright as a looking- 
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one pleasant in Grassbrook,” said the 
lady. 


“Me and my son have been 


here two months, and scarce a soul 
whose visit we could return has been 
to our little home. 


I’m _ sure it’s 
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“arty DEAR LITTLE FIDO WANTED SOME FXERCISF.’” 


glass!’? The poodle begged again 
and performed several quaint tricks 
before Susanna was allowed to give 
him the sugar. 

“It’s really a comfort to find any- 


a comfort to see someone else’s 
fire.” 

She made herself so agreeable that 
Susanna set the kettle on the hob 
and prepared more tea. ‘“‘ The like 
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of that !’ exclaimed the lady. ‘‘ You 
might—you must have been accus- 
tomed to high society !” 

Susanna, whose cheerfulness had 
returned, laughed quite heartily. 
““T?ve been used to my own kind,” 
she replied. ‘“ I’ve known no other.” 

‘““But there’s ladies by nature,” 
said her visitor, “and you're one of 
them. Now—I scarcely know how 
to mention it—but my medical man 
says I must have a little spirit in my 
tea—just the tiniest drop. But of 
course, if you haven’t any, I don’t 
mind.” 

Thereupon Susanna went again to 
the corner cupboard, and took out a 
stone bottle, of the kind known as 
‘‘preybeard.” ‘Father used for to 
fancy gin in his,” she said, “‘and I 
believe there’s some left. Help your- 
self, ma’am.”’ 

“Now don’t call me ma’amn, as if 
you weren’t my equal! My name’s 
Mrs. Bean. Thanks, I'll take ad- 
vantage of your goodness.”’ 

Susanna’s back being turned for 
the moment, she gulped down three 
parts of the tea, then filled the cup 
to the brim with the neat spirit. 
Then she drank again, and smacked 
her lips, and chuckled to herself. 

“‘ The first time I’ve accepted any 
hospitality in this parish, my dear,” 
she said. “ Now, Ill tell you what— 
I’d like us to be good friends. It’s 
the least bit lonely at first in any 
strange place, and we’re Yorkshire 
born, and accustomed to have a good 
bit of company about the house. My 
son he likes pretty faces. Now you 
should have heard what he said about 
you last Sunday in the churchyard. 
* Mother,’ says he, * talk about young 
ladies—I never did see one so dainty- 
like. She might call the King her 
uncle from the way she steps! 
Mother,’ says he, ° mother, now that’s 
the sort I like a 

She broke short with a_ hollow 
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groan. Susanna, whose colour had 
risen, moved quickly to her side. 
“You're badly, Mrs. Bean,” she said. 

‘* Ay, it’s spasms—they come on in 
this fashion. If you’ve such a thing 
as a smelling-bottle ”” She closed 
her eyes and leaned back, her hands 
twisting in her lap. Susanna ran 
upstairs ; she was not absent more 
than a minute ; yet during that space 
the good lady refilled her cup with 
gin and swallowed every drop. Sv- 
sanna held the red glass bottle to her 
nose ; its effect was immediate ; she 
murmured a word of thanks, then 
rose, declaring that she would feel 
fresher in the open air. The dis- 
tressed girl proffered to accompany 
her home, and in the gathering dark- 
ness they passed down the lane to the 
village. More than once Mrs. Bean 
stumbled. Susanna took her arm 
and escorted her safely (the poodle 
yelling at intervals as its mistress 
twitched the lead) to the forecourt of 
Elderberry Cottage, a neat gabled 
place opposite the oid cross. 

“There, I’m_ better,” said Mrs. 
Bean. ‘“‘ Now do you come indoors 
for awhile ; you must be sorely tired 
with helping along an old body like 
me. I don’t think anyone’ll be in 
but the servant—my Charles usually 
going of an evening to the reading- 
room to look at the news.” 

Susanna demurred ; but Mrs. Bean 
would hear no naysay; and at last 
they entered the lobby and turned 
through a doorway on the right into 
a parlour very gay of colour. The 
furniture was heavy and handsome ; 
a piano covered with photographs 
stood between the two low windows. 
The place was in semi-darkness, the 
only hght coming from the grate. 
Mrs. Bean, as she thrust a spill 
between the bars, gave a shrill laugh, 
and pointed with her left hand to a 
sleeping figure in the armchair. 

** Charles is in after all!” she cried. 
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“Well, to think of it! He will be 
surprised. Taking a nap as he ever 
does, before going to read the papers !” 

The young man stirred, passed the 
back of his hand over his eyes, and 
rose. ‘“‘ Beg pardon, I’m sure,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Why, mother, you’ve brought 
a visitor!” 

“It’s Miss Lowe, as you spoke 
about t’other day, my dear,” she re- 
plied. “Oh, drat it! My hand 
trembles so I can’t light the lamp. 
You do it, Charles, there’s a good lad. 
I’ve had one of my attacks, and the 
young lady’s been so kind as to bring 
me home. Nowsit down, Miss Lowe, 
do. That’s the lady’s chair.” 

Charles lighted the lamp, and then 
turned to Susanna with outstretched 
hand. “Glad to see you, Miss Lowe, 
I’m _ sure,” he said. “I’m much 
obliged to you for bringing mother 
home.” 

“You've no call to be,’ said 
Susanna diffidently. “I but did my 
duty, and ’twas little enough.”’ 

““I'd ask you to stay and have a 
bit of supper, if I didn’t feel so 
fainty,’ said Mrs. Bean. “‘ Now do 
sit down, my dear, and take a glass 
of sherry wine. I’m sure you must 
be tired to death with helping me.”’ 

Susanna shook her head. ‘Oh, 
no,” she said. “Why, ’twas no 
trouble at all. No, thank you, [ll 
not sit—I must get home at once. 
There’s the fowls to put up, and ever 
so many other things.” 

“* Well,” said Mrs. Bean, holding a 
hand to her breast, “‘if you can’t, you 
can’t. My Charles shall escort you. 
I don’t hold with young ladies having 
to walk alone after dark. And you'll 
come and see me again, my dear, 
and right soon, too. Thank you very 
kindly for your help.” 

Whilst she spoke, the pallid young 
man doffed his smoking-cap of black 
velvet embroidered with gay crewel- 
work, and took a felt hat from a hook 
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on the door. Susanna noted that he 
was young and somewhat distin- 
guished of appearance, with dark 
brown hair and a fine nose. He was 
dressed in grey flannels; his shoes 
were of patent leather; his hands 
were small and white and polished. 
The leave-taking was very protracted. 
Mrs. Bean insisted upon kissing Su- 
sanna again and again. On the way 
home Charles treated her with exag- 
gerated courtesy, and used large 
words whose meaning she could not 
fathom. At the gate he left her with 
a very gallant flourish of the hat, 
and a hint that when he did take 
another walk ’twould be in the same 
direction. 

The girl attended to her usual 
duties, and then went to bed. She 
was too excited to sleep; not until 
dawn did her eyes close properly. 
She spent the restless hours in con- 
gratulating herself upon her new 
friendship, and warming herself with 
resentment against the luckless Ned, 
though in spite of all her endeavours 
she could find no just cause. Three 
hours’ sleep readjusted her balance ; 
her first waking thought was of her 
lover. 

The day being Sunday, when the 
country world enjoys comparative 
rest, she dressed herself early after 
dinner and sat in the garden, half in 
expectation that Ned would appear, 
and that, although she was determined 
to make no advances, they might be 
good friends again before service time. 
The afternoon was fine and warm ; 
the thorn-bushes in the hedges of the 
lane were white with newly-opened 
bloom. Nobody passed, however, 
save old Mrs. Barker, of Shepherd’s 
Farm, to whose slovenly poultry- 
keeping she had imputed the eggs 
complained of by the huckster. The 
dame stopped for a minute to tell 
about her rheumatism, and to ask 
her to preserve any black snails she 
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might find, for the preparation of a 
specific ointment. 

~ At five o’clock, Susanna went in- 
doors for tea, then dressed herself in 
her best for church. Just as she was 
about to leave the cottage she heard 
the gate click, and her heart gave a 
sudden leap ; but, drawing aside the 
leaves of a hydrangea on the window- 
sill, she saw that her visitors were 
Mrs. Bean and her son. The lady 
was even more expensively dressed. 
This time she wore a rich gown of 
flowered satin and a black lace cape. 
Charles, too, was magnificently attired 
in a fine frock coat, light trousers, and 
a new silk hat. 

‘* We thought we’d like a turn this 
way,’ explained the mother, “ though 
to be sure you might have already 
started. But it’s so close—I doubt 
we shall have thunder before morn ; 
and to sit in a crowd is enough to 
bring on my spasms. Now, don’t let 
us detain you, my dear, if you’re set 
on going.” 

Susanna welcomed them cordially, 
and brought chairs to the bare spot 
under the sycamore tree. “I’m not 
so set on going as all that,” she said. 
‘* Prythee rest awhile ; “tis the plea- 
santest time of day.” 

‘* Well, since you put it so, we shall 
be only too glad,’ said Mrs. Bean. 
* You'll allow my son to smoke ? ” 

‘* Why, of course,” replied Susanna. 
“IT like the smell; my father was 
rarely without a pipe in his mouth.” 

Charles Bean produced a meer- 
schaum,carved to represent a woman’s 
head and shoulders. His tobacco 
was scented—Susanna smelt musk 
and lavender combined. Then mo- 


ther and son began to make inquiries 


about the villagers, which the girl 
answered kindly, as if every person 
in Grassbrook were a relative. The 
Church bells rang; mingled with 
their music came the hollow crying 
of the weir where the Darrand swells 
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for the milldam. Time passed very 
quickly ; bats swooped down from 
theeves. . . . Mrs. Bean, after speak- 
ing several times of returning home, 
rose, and they moved slowly to the 
gate. As they paused on the steps 
Susanna saw Ned coming up the lane. 
She bent forward to address him— 
the movement was involuntary—but 
when he saw her visitors he raised his 
cap and went on without a word. 
Mrs. Bean read dismay in Susanna’s 
face. 

‘““T do hope we’re not keeping old 
friends away, my dear,” she said. 
‘““Me and Charles would be very 
sorry indeed.” 

‘““°*Twas Mr. Bradwell,’ Susanna 
made answer. “Oh, dearno; you’re 
keeping no one away. He’s on his 
way home from church, that’s all.”’ 

In another five minutes they de- 
parted; but not before they had 
made Susanna promise to drive with 
them on the following Wednesday to 
Calton market. 

‘* We shall hire the phaeton from 
the “Goat and Compasses,’ ”’ said the 
mother. ‘* We'll have a grand time, 
that we will. I’ve never been to 
Calton ; but I’ve heard of the place 
all my life. Now good-evening again, 
my dear, and thank you ever so much 
for your very good company.” 

After they had disappeared Susanna 
sat for another half-hour in the 
garden, unreasonably expecting Ned 
to return. At ten o’clock, however, 
as rain began to patter on the syca- 
more leaves, she went indoors, turned 
the key in the lock, and retired to bed. 
She slept no better than on the pre- 
ceding night.; when she looked in her 
glass in the morning she saw that her 
cheeks were wan, and her eyelids 
swollen as though she had wept for 
hours. 

Ned kept away for the next two 
days. On the Tuesday afternoon, 
when Susanna went down to the 
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village to post a letter, she saw him 
standing in the doorway of the ‘‘ Goat 
and Compasses,” talking lightly to the 
hostess’ niece, a fair-haired lass from 
the Woodlands. He did not notice 
her, and the knowledge that his 
spirits had nowise suffered gave her 
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his hands, he insisted on accompany- 
ing her home, and even hinted that 
he should be glad to enter the house 
and rest awhile. But Susanna, bear- 
ing her father’s injunction in mind, 
invited him no further than the gate, 
where he lingered in conversation for 
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“SHE DID NOT WAIT FOR ANYTHING MORE.” 


an unaccountable pang. At the same 
moment, Mr. Charles Bean strolled 
across the road. She took care to 
greet him very cordially, and spoke in 
a distinctly loud voice concerning 
their project for the morrow. Then, 
declaring that time hung heavy on 


at least an hour. On the following 
morning, Susanna dressed herselt in 
her best, and stitched some white 
roses inher strawhat. At ten o’clock 
she locked all up and went down to 
Mrs. Bean’s house, where she found 
the young man walking to and fro on 
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the narrow gravelled path of the 
forecourt. He raised his hat with a 
trembling hand, bade her welcome, 
and then led her indoors to the par- 
lour, where Mrs. Bean sat in holiday 
attire. She embraced the girl accord- 
ing to her wont, and declared that but 
for the pleasure of “‘ playing goose- 
berry,’ she would have stayed at 
home. An attack of ‘spasms ” had 
disturbed her night’s rest; but she 
believed that the complaint would not 
recur till evening. She exhaled a 
fragrance of peppermint, and her 
manner was effusive in the extreme. 

The phaeton was brought from the 
“Goat and Compasses,” and they 
drove through Grassbrook in state. 
Two miles beyond the village, just 
where the inn known as the ** Warm 
Hearthstone,” comes into sight, the 
poor lady began to moan, with the 
result that she was compelled to ask 
forsome stimulant. Susanna, though 
averse from entering a public house, 
proffered to accompany her indoors ; 
but Charles refused to permit this, 
and went himself to the bar, to return, 
after several minutes, with a glass of 
whisky. This relieved the pain for 
some time; but it returned as they 
reached the ‘‘ Cross Scythes,” and 
again at the “‘ Darrand Arms,” the 
hostelry within a few minutes’ drive 
of Calton. On each occasion Charles, 
as if nowise uneasy, spent a con- 
siderable time away. 

At last the quaint little market 
town was reached, and the horse and 
phaeton put up at the “Castle” 
Hotel, a tall and sombre building 
overlooking the market-place. Now 
that the journey was ended, Mrs. 
Bean’s spirits rose to a remarkable 
pitch, and Susanna reluctantly ob- 
served that several of her acquaint- 
ance eyed them with considerable 
surprise. Charles, too, was exceed- 
ingly boisterous ; more than once he 
stood with arms akimbo, laughing 
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very loudly at the grotesque aspect of 
old farmers from the uplands. Su- 
sanna was greatly relieved when, the 
sights of the town having been seen, 
they returned to the “ Castle,” and 
made their way to the little parlour 
beside the smoke-room, where, by 
Charles’s orders, a meal had been 
prepared. 

“It’s just what I love,” observed 
Mrs. Bean, as they passed through 
the crowded lobby. “A fine day, a 
drive, and a pretty maid to keep 
company with my son. My word 
on’t, Miss —(nay, [ll call you Su- 
sanna)—you and dear Charles’ do 
make a lovely picture! Take his 
arm, my dear, just as if we were in 
really good society.” 

Susanna blushed shamefacedly and 
obeyed. They sat to the round table, 
and, all with small appetites, ate of 
the homely fare. Once more it was 
necessary for Mrs. Bean’s illness to be 
removed, and the last draught was so 
potent that immediately after the 
meal she began to nod in her chair, 
with the result that Susanna insisted 
on her lying full length on the couch 
by the window. 

Charles thereupon pleaded business 
in the town, and left them alone. 
Susanna Sat beside Mrs. Bean, fanning 
her with a palm leaf that she found 
on the sideboard. The old lady’s 
breathing became very stertorous ; 
and at last, in some alarm, Susanna 
made her way down to the kitchen 
where she found Mrs. Bimblebee, the 
hostess, drinking stewed tea from a 
basin. There was some slight ac- 
quaintance; the good woman, at 
Susanna’s request, followed her to the 
parlour, where, after a very brief 
examination, she clicked her tongue 
in disgust. 

“°Tis not what she’s got here, 
choose how,” she said, ‘“‘so I don’t 
blame myself. But the poor soul’s 
drunk as drunk can be!” 
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Susanna stared. “ Drunk!” she 
faltered. ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. Bimblebee, you 
must be wrong!” 

‘* See here,” said the other, “ I’ve 
been in the‘trade forty year, and 
surely I know the signs. There’s 
nought to be done but to let her 
sleep it off. And the young man’s 
well-nigh as far gone as she is. When 
he left the house I watched him 
through the window, and he could 
scarce walk straight. But she'll do 
you no harm—you’re quite safe with 
her. I would I might keep you com- 
pany ; but there’s a party of twenty 
coming in for tea.” 

Then she left the horror-stricken 
Susanna and went back to her work. 
The girl sat by the window, her eyes 
turned away from the recumbent 
figure. She set her lips firmly ; never- 
theless the tears would run down her 
cheeks. And, after a long, long time, 
the door opened again, and Charles 
reeled into the room. His pallor had 
given place to a fierce red, and his 
eyes were curiously prominent. He 
made his way to her side, and before 
she could escape had caught her in 
his arms and kissed her brutally on 
the mouth. She cried out and wren- 
ched herself away ; his foot caught in 
a sheepskin rug, and he fell to the 
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floor, upsetting and smashing all the 
ornaments of Mrs. Bimblebee’s fav- 
ourite whatnot. 

She did not wait tor anything more, 
but fled wildly from the inn, and, by 
the best of chances, saw Ned Brad- 
well driving through the crowd, with 
a netted white calf at the back of his 
cart. Insheer desperation she rushed 
forward, calling him by name. He 
turned a grave and kindly face, 
reined his mare, and helped her to his 
side. Her tears flowed afresh ; after 
the first moment she looked away 
from him, and did not speak until 
they had passed the “‘ Cross Scythes.” 
Then Ned very boldly slipped his 
arm around her waist—for the first 
time—and she had not even spirit 
enough to reprove him. 

** Ts’t all right, Susanna ? ” he said. 

“Eh, what a fool I’ve been !’”’ she 
sighed. 

““Is’t all right, Susanna ?”’ he re- 
peated. 

“Tf you'll ne’er reap it up against 
me,” she whispered. “I’m shamed 
enough as ’tis—to have taken up 
with strange folk as I knew nought 
about.” 

His arm pressed tighter. ‘ Su- 
sanna,” he said, with a pleasant little 
laugh, “Susanna, you can trust me.” 
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SOCIOLOGICAL AFFINITIES 


By TEST DALTON 


Illustrated by Madeleine Montbard 


T was a dismal part of the 
city, where two-storey houses 
stretched in long lines with a 
sameness that grew monotonous 

—they were plain, ugly and sub- 
stantial. The music of the street 
was the song of the old clothesman, 
of the milkman, and of the baker, 
with the shrill screech of the 
grocery boy’s whistle. The interiors of 
the houses were blessed with turkey- 
red carpets, cheap tinselled chande- 
liers, and shaky bannisters that led 
to rooms fitted with loose-jointed 
locks that persistently defied the 
uncertain keys of lodgers who were 
prone to return at uncertain hours. 
The bath-tub was an ancient relic, 
and the hat-rack a modern nuisance. 

These details had been noticed 

by Susan when she first came to 
Mrs. Gimple’s, but Susan, though 
fastidious, was neither the leader of a 
lost cause nor a reformer. She was 
somewhat of an iconoclast in regard 
to breaking dishes, but that was more 
a matter of carelessness than of 
conscience. Susan was the maid of 
all work—the drag horse that Mrs. 
Gimple stirred to renewed activity 
when affairs in the boarding-house 
did not arrange themselves as peace- 
fully as they should, and Susan, 
mindful of the almighty six shillings 
and her little room at the top of the 
house, kept her observations under 
cover, as all evils should be kept 
in a well-ruled municipality. 

Susan laboured unceasingly, which 

in many cases 1s a virtue; from her 
standpoint, a necessity. She was a 
fair looking girl of neat appearance 
and looked quite the part of a modest 


servant girl, and no one would have 
suspected that she had ambitions. 
Her dialogue was couched in fairly 
good English and had a touch of the 
romantic; whether it was from the 
books she read or on account of her 
board-school education, was of no 
concern to Mrs. Gimple, so long as 
Susan did not get flighty and fall in 
love with the butcher boy or with Mr. 
Locke, of second floor back. Susan 
was free to do as she liked after 
hours—and if ‘“eddicashun” was 
what she wanted, it was all right, 
*‘ pervidin’,”’ of course, she did not 
try it on her mistress. 

In the middle of an afternoon when 
the last dish from lunch had been 
washed and placed upon the shelf, 
Mrs. Gimple deemed it no waste 
of time to gossip with Susan. Ar- 
tistes of the Vaudeville stage doubt- 
less spend much of their time in 
houses presided over by ladies like 
Mrs. Gimple, for they always bandy 
a joke between them just as this 
good lady always repeated the theme 
of her argument, and Susan, listen- 
ing carefully, gave approval at the 
proper time. For several weeks her 
mistress had been revolving the idea 
of questioning Susan on the exact 
state of her feelings towards Mr. 
Locke, and Susan, not suspecting 
this, was continually praising that 
gentleman. Mrs. Gimple being no- 
thing of a diplomat, and Susan merely 
a servant, the good lady deemed it 
her duty to speak out her mind. 

‘Susan !”’ she said sharply, “are 
you gone on Mr. Locke °?” 

Now this being unexpected, and 
Susan in no way prepared to avoid 
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it, the poor girl could only stammer 
and mumble something about his 
being so different. 

‘** He ain’t different,’ retorted Mrs. 
Gimple. 

Susan blushed and tried to defend 
herself. ‘‘ He doesn’t seem like a 
common working man,” she _ ven- 
tured. 

“Susan, why don’t you talk the 
way common-sense folks talk ?”’ said 
Mrs. Gimple. ‘ You | 
talks like a book and (| We 
I tell you it ain’t ma 
right. No, Susan, 
it ain’t right trying 
to improve on the 
natteral gifts of 
God.” 

Susan refrained 
from a direct reply, 
and her silence <* 
seemed proof 
conclusive to 
Mrs.Gimple that 
the girl was 
really in love, 
so changing her 
tactics, she de- % 
cided to show --4 
how ordinary ~ 
and common- ~—4 
place was Mr. 
Locke, the hero. 
Not that she 
disapproved of == 
Mr. Locke, but a if yi 


might show 
Susan he was but as ordinary men. 

‘Why ain’t Mr. Locke like a 
workin’ man ?” she began. 

‘* Oh,” said Susan, “his manners 
and his polished style.” 

‘“* Well, if he is perlite and has his 
shoes shined—there ain’t nothing new 
in that.” 

“He reads so much.”’ 

‘* Better than drinking,’ commented 
Mrs. Gimple. 


rather that she“ Fe 


“WHAT'S A SOCIALIST, SUSAN? " 
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‘*And his wonderful command of 
language.” 

‘* There you go again, Susan, I do 
declare you talks awful. His eddica- 
shun, youmean, may be. Why, Susan, 
that ain’t nothin’ but night school, 
and tendin’ lectures at the Lyceum 
wot’s known as the ’ot-bed of 
anarchy. I ’spect Mr. Locke’s a 
anarchist. He shure will read him- 
self plumb any and you won’t be 

, far behind when 
ty they __trundles 

I i up the ambu- 

Nh lance to carry 

him off.” 

| ; “Tike an am- 
} bulance,”’ mused 
‘| Susan. 

“Well, if you 
' don’t beat the 
| Dutch, I don’t 
, know.” 

! “It wouldn’t 
W) take much 
intelligence to 
* beat some 
.* Dutch people, 


> My grocery- 

man is Dutch, 
Susan, and I 
Hy ' ain’t never been 
i a able to beat 
him.” 

‘That would 
not be fair, 
/ would it?” re- 
plied the girl. 

“IT don’t know as whether it’s 
fair or not, but I’d do it if I got the 
chance, but I suppose your being 
such a edducated lady wouldn’t hurt 
the skinflint.”’ 

““T am not a lady, 
“only a socialist.” 

‘** And what’s a socialist, Susan ?”’ 

“Oh,” said. Susan, “that is a 
secret.” 

On a morning in the seventh month 
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said Susan, 
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of his residence in the house of Mrs. 
Gimple, Henry Locke came down to 
breakfast atalate hour. Mrs. Gimple 
thought at first he was out of work, 
until she recalled that it was a bank 
holiday. 

Mr. Locke sat down in no easy 
frame of mind, for he was facing the 
great crisis which comes at some 
period to every man. He was tall, 
strong, and had the firm, square 
Jaw of a man of power. His hair was 
tinged with grey and the circular 
spot was spreading in an alarming 
manner. 

‘* Susan is a working girl,’ he was 
thinking to himself,” and I am a 
labouring man. I think she likes me, 
and I believe I know her fairly well— 
but, hang it, I wonder if she loves 
me.’’ Then he squared his shoulders 
as though he had decided to take a 
desperate step. ‘‘ Yes, I shall ask 
her,’ he said aloud. 

Susan heard his voice and came 
into the dining-room. ‘‘ How will 
you have your eggs, Mr. Locke ?” 
she asked. 

** What 
confusion. 

““How do you wish your eggs 
prepared this morning ?” 

‘““Oh, my eggs,” he replied. ‘“‘I 
think I will have them palatable.” 

‘ Sorry,” she retorted, ‘‘ but Mrs. 
Gimple won’t allow me to serve 
whiskey punch.” 

‘* In that case I will try them fried,”’ 
he responded gravely. 

When Susan returned with the 
breakfast she blushed deeply, so 
fixedly did Locke gaze at her. 

‘* Susan,” he said abruptly, “‘there 
is something I have made up my 
mind to say to you.” 

‘“Do you want to take another 
picture of me ?” 

‘* No,” he said. 

“You must have about eighteen.” 

Yes,’ he stammered. ‘I know 


is that?” he said, in 
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it was an imposition, but you see I am 
a fiend on this subject.” 

‘* You certainly are a nuisance.” 

‘Now Susan, didn’t you take 
one of me for each one of you I 
snapped ?” 

‘““Tt was a fair exchange,” she 
retorted, ‘‘and you proposed the 
thing.” 

‘That is quite right, Susan, and I 
Suppose we are even. Now I want 
to speak to you about 

‘“Why did you take so many 
photographs ?”” she questioned. 

‘‘ Because, Susan, I—I care so much 
for you.” 

‘“In that case why don’t you take 
——’’ She stopped abruptly and 
turned to leave the room. 

‘‘Take you, Susan? Do vou really 
mean it ? Could you care for me ? 
Susan, if you only knew how much 
I loved you.”’ 

‘* Please—please don’t,’’ said Susan, 
holding up her hand as though she 
would prevent him saying more. 

‘But I must tell you.” 

She looked down. “If you love 
me, please say nothing until the 
twenty-third.” 

He looked startled. “‘ And why 
the twenty-third ?”? Then he gave 
an exclamation. 

‘Do you know ?”’ she questioned. 

He recovered and looked her square 
in the eyes. “I know it will be the — 
greatest day in my life.” : 

‘You may despise me,” she ven- 
tured. 

‘“And on the twenty-third you 
may hate me,” he answered. 

“Is it a secret ? ” : 

“Yes, Susan, a secret, perhaps a 
crime.”’ 

‘* You do not look like a criminal.” 

‘* The ink marks may not show.’ 

‘“Ink marks!” she gasped, then 
glanced quickly at her own hands. 

‘** Susan,’ he continued, “* ever since 
I have known you my preconccived 
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ideas of the working girl have under- 
gone radical changes.” 

She looked at him sharply. “I 
suppose you miss the bangles and the 
cologne, but, speaking of the working 
man, I have never seen you carry a 
dinner basin.”’ 

** No, Susan, I am 
a master mechanic. 
The dinner pail is 
the badge of the 
labourer—or of the 
married man. My 
position is not very 
exalted, but I ima- 
gine I gain more 
from life than many 
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“And a bit of Carl Marx,” she 
retorted. 

‘“T suppose you have likewise 
heard of Schopenauer ?” 

“Yes, and of Nietzche,”’ she flung 
back at him as she closed the door. 

At this moment Mrs. Gimple came 
in from the_ kitchen. 
‘Who is Mr. Nietzche ?”’ 
She said, ‘“‘a friend of 
yourn, Mr. Locke” 

“No,” he said tersely, 
as he took his hat and 
started for the street. 
‘“Nietzche, my _ good 
woman, is a friend of the 
devil.”’ 


wealthier —_ people. WH) ‘Well, I never in my 
Susan, tell me, what 9 //////'/'} YJ, born days heard the 
is your idea of igh Coy Yi yj, AAkes,” gasped Mrs. 
life ?”? Hy) Wy si) Yj j,;//, Gimple. 

“Life,” responded = //2///// MER, _ +*- * * 
Susan, “‘is a comic Wy Yip Mehta), On the twenty-third 
paper.” 1 Vy Susan showed undue 

“Of course, be Hy /M /,///, signs of nervousness, and 
funny. Women, as WU; was so absent- 
a rule, are feather- 7) | ' | .. minded that _— she 
brained.”’ Wy ii; ’. worked on the nerves 

“Do you think Yj) //, of Mrs. Gimple until 
so? Life, I think, is Wii WYy,,/ that good lady over- 
rather a limitless 7/// Ih paid the butcher and 

/ I 


subject and too 
weighty for you HY 
and I to discuss. //“///f 
I believe Henry “7/7 
George says of life : / 
‘To me it seems 
only intelligible as 
the avenue and Pree 
vestible to another a 


life.” eee 


‘* Henry George !” 
he exclaimed. 
“What do you 
know of Henry George ?” 

‘““T have read ‘ Progress and Po- 
verty 

“What!” he shouted, 
from his chair. 

Susan retreated towards the door. 


jumping 


/ did not argue with 
the gasman. 

As soon as the 
work was finished 
Susan donned her 
hat and left the 
house. Straight to 
the nearest bookshop 
she walked, and in a 
short time found the 
new book she 
sought. Dimly she 
heard the platitudes 
in praise of the book spoken by the 
wary clerk. She stood by the counter 
turning over the pages and did not 
look up until the insistent salesman 
had placed another book within her 
hand. 


M.Montbard” 
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“This might interest you, miss,” 
he said, and Susan took in the name 
of the work at a glance. 

It certainly would interest her, 
and she handed the man half a 
sovereign. Then she opened it and 
gave an exclamation of astonish- 
ment, and the book fell from her 
trembling hands to the floor. 

re you ill, miss ?”’ questioned 
the clerk. 

“No, no,” she said, faintly. 

‘* Here is your change,” he said. 

“Keep it,” she replied, and fled 
in dismay from the shop. 

The clerk gazed at her in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘Mad,” he muttered, “stark 
mad.” 

** And to think he would do this,” 
muttered Susan, as she fled on her 
way to the house. 

Locked safely within her room she 
tried to look at the affair in a rational 
manner, but it was a difficult thing 
to do. His act was certainly not 
that of a gentleman; then she stopped 
and reviewed many preceding events. 
Her final conclusion that it was 
unjust and unfair was clapped by the 
stern resolve never to forgive him, 
though circumstances might be miti- 
gating and though he plead ever so 
bravely. 

When the well-known step, somce- 
what earlier than usual, and a little 
slower, sounded on the outer steps, 
Susan was prepared for battle, and 
Mr. Locke was greatly surprised when 
she opened the door and requested 
that she might speak with him alone 
in the dining-room. 

““Mr. Locke,” she said, holding 
up one of the new books, “do you 
recognise this ?”’ 

“Yes,” he said, wearily, 
new book.’ y “4 
faa SO this 5 is “why you wished 
my photographs. How could you 
do it? Doubtless you thought I 
would be honoured by these pictures 


ce my 
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of myself as the modern working 
girl.” 

‘“‘ Susan, I give you my word I am 
very sorry that this has happened. 
Only lately did it occur to me that 
I should have asked your permission 
and I have tried everything within 
my power to have the photographs 
discarded—but it was too late. I 
do not suppose you will ever forgive 
me. There is something I should 
like to show you.” He unwrapped 
the book, the counterpart of Susan’s 
first purchase. ‘‘This book on the 
modern working man was doubtless 
written by you, as my person is used 
to illustrate the story.” 

‘* Surely you do not care ? A man 
does not feel about these things 
like a woman, I am sure.” 

‘*“No, Susan, I don’t care except 
that everyone in my publishing house 
has showed these pictures to me and 
said what a shame it was that the 
woman had been writing of an 
amateur.” 

Susan grew faint. “‘ Do you mean 
to tell me that you are not a working 
man ?”’ 

‘* No, Susan, Iam merely a writer.” 

‘“T suppose my publisher has like- 
wise discovered that your type of the 
working girl is my miserable self. 
Henry—we are impostors.” 

‘““And the worst of it is that the 
world will know it.” 

‘* Perhaps our respective publishers 
may compromise by both remaining 
quite silent.” 

“‘ But the respective office boys will 
not.” 

“Henry, you must bribe those 
boys.” 

‘“T will do my best, dear. Tell me, 
Susan, you do not hate me.” 

‘* No, Henry, I shall have to forgive 
you, and we must try to think 
of some plan. Why not sue each 
other’s publishers for using our pic- 
tures ?” 
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*“'What, Susan! Ruin the finan- 
cial standing of our publishers and 
cut off our royalties? No, I see 
where we can make a noble use of 
those forthcoming funds.” 

“In what way?” 

“Let us ask for an advance pay- 
ment—and—and——”’ 

“Yes, and—”’ 

‘* And go on a long honeymoon.” 

** But, Henry, you haven’t asked 
me to——”’ 

** But I have intimated, 
and I felt sure that you yy 
understood.” Wi 


** But a proposal from Y jy 
alover is worth a hundred | "YL | 


hints from an ad- 
mirer.’ 

** Susan, you con- 
fuse me so that I 
forget all the things 
I would like to say. 
I am not good at 
this sort of thing, 
but give me achance 
and I will prove to 
you how deep and 
strong is my love for 
you.” 

“IT will, on con- #% 
dition that you pro- | y 
mise never 
again to 
HSE. INE aS. ce 
theheroine- ~*~ 
of your 
stories.” 

‘*T promise, Susan, and I think it 
would be a wise thing for us not to be 
so secretive about our writings in the 
future. Let us call Mrs. Gimple and 
tell her the good news, and Susan, 
in the meantime, I should like to 
congratulate you upon your first 
book. No,’ he continued, as she 
held out her hand. “I want to show 
my approval in a more decided 
manner.” 

“* Hush !” said Susan, as he clasped 


“* THERE IS SOMETHING I SHOULD LIKE TO SHOW YOU.'" 
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her within: his arms, ‘‘ Mrs. Gimple 
is coming.”’ 

‘Oh, Susan, I love you very dearly.” 

‘And I love you, Henry,’ she 
said, looking at him with shining eyes. 

As Locke heard the approaching 
steps of Mrs. Gimple, he flung open 
the door. 

‘* Mrs. Gimple,” he shouted. ‘‘Susan 
and I are to be married.” 

“IT knowed it,’ said Mrs. Gimple. 

“You knew it!” they exclaimed. 

“Yes, I knowed it, 
and I says God bless you 
both. Susan is a good 
| | girl, Mr. Locke, and I 
| 


knows you don’t drink 
at least, I ain’t never 
seen you thatway. Yes, 
| knowed it a long time 
—that’s why I got 
? another girl to-day. 
"4? Didn’t I hear you two 
about a month back a- 
talkin’ something about 
the twenty-third. 
When [ hears that, 
says I to myself, 
they are going to 
splice. And so I 
engaged for a new 
‘)\) girl to come on the 
WAR twenty-third, and I 
Mh hy _ hope to goodnessshe 
Dh ain’t no socialist.”’ 

“Don’t you like 
A socialists ?”’ 

“Yes, I s’pose I 
likes them all right when there ain’t 
no anarchists in the house.” 

‘* Mr. Locke is not an anarchist,” 
said Susan.” 

“No,” interrupted Locke, “I am 
an author.” 

‘* And a photographer,” said Susan. 

‘Well, I guess you’re both that 
spooney like you don’t know what 
you is. But I’m glad you're going 
to be married, and I sure wish you 
joy,’ concluded Mrs. Gimple. 
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A CHRONICLE OF LOVE 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


“Give her the living child. .. . She is the mother thereof.” 


XIX. 

T the inquest the coroner 
A asked many questions of Mrs. 
Armine, questions which—as 
the Hampshire Independent 
declared in a scathing editorial—the 
lady seemed deliberately to evade or 
ignore. The waiter, loitering in the 
passage and not far from the door, 
testified that he had heard Lady 
Gasgoyne’s voice raised in anger. 
Finally, under great pressure, he 
swore to that dreadful word of which 
mention has been made. He whis- 
pered it, that wretched eavesdropper, 
but it rang through Winchester. 
Susan Judkins—stigmatised as an 
obstinate and prevaticating witness 
—admitted with reluctance that her 
mistress had been at home when the 
deceased lady called at the house in 
St.Cross Road. Sir Richard Gasgoyne, 
who seemed to be deeply moved, gave 
evidence that his wife had left Ben 
Aber lodge suddenly, leaving no 
message behind her other than that 
she was taking the next train to 
town. Lady Gasgoyne’s maid spoke 
of her mistress’s excitement and 
nervousness during the journey. Fin- 
ally, Sir Henry Skeffington declared 
his opinion that any undve excite- 
ment or shock was likely to have 
fatal consequences inasmuch as his 
late patient was suffering from val- 

vular disease of the heart. 
Those who have had the misfortune 
to be the victims of gossip in a cathe- 
dral town will not require to be told 


that Dorothy’s name grew rank in 
the mouth of every man and woman, 
gentle and simple, in the ancient city. 
In the opinion of the jury—her own 
butcher was of their number—she 
was black as the ace of spades, save 
where the scarlet letter flared upon 
her bosom. 

Two terrible days followed, because 
Min arrived. Dorothy saw him read- 
ing the Hampshire Independent, saw 
him tear up the paper, and then 
glance with hungry interrogation at 
herself. Tremblingly she asked : 

‘** You trust me, Min ? ”’ 

‘* Before all the world,’’ he ans- 
wered, kissing her. 

‘“My son, you will do nothing— 
violent ? ” 

He confessed that horsewhipping 
was in his mind; the editor was a 
cur to be whipped within an inch of 
his worthless life. Under entreaty he 
promised to leave curs unpunished, 
but Dorothy perceived that her silence 
was driving him wild. 

She had had one interview with 
Gasgoyne. He had implored her to 
tell, or to allow him to tell, the truth 
at the inquest, the obvious, the 
sensible, and ultimately the kindest 
thing to do. Dorothy refused. She 
followed his arguments, understood 
them, sympathised with them, and 
saw—Min: Min, the target of every 
eye in the town where he had carried 
himself so proudly. Min _ publicly 
proclaimed to be base born. And that 
such a bolt should fall upon him 
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without preparation was to her un- 
thinkable. 

‘“You must give me time,’ she 
said. 

‘*“And meanwhile, 
Dorothy ?”’ 

“Min believes in me.” 

This interview, as has been said, 
took place before the inquest. Imme- 
diately afterwards, Dick removed the 
body to London, deeming it expedient 
that the funeral should not take 
place at Winchester. 

Moira Curragh came to her friend 
at once, and she, too, urged public 
acknowledgment of the facts, but was 
silenced sooner than Gasgoyne, being 
a mother and able to see Min with a 
mother’s tender eyes. She used her 
old expression : 

‘© You are a heavenly fool, Doll.” 

Upon the Sunday following the 
inquest Mrs. Chatfield failed to see 
Dorothy who happened to leave the 
cathedral at the same time and by the 
same door as herself. 

‘““Mum, she cut us,” said the 
furious Min.” | 

“* We must suffer such fools gladly,” 
said Dorothy, 

Nevertheless, the cut penetrated 
below the skin. Dorothy, who in 
her youth had flouted convention, 
who had found life as it is lived in 
England by such magnates as the 
Helminghams intensely dull and un- 
profitable ; Dorothy, who had said 
again and again that freedom was 
happiness or at any rate its only sub- 
stitute, now found herself a very 
slave to the traditions at which she 
had scoffed. Long ago when Gas- 
goyne had told her that she hugged 
her chains he hit a truth which in- 
cluded fetters other than a child’s 
arms. Dorothy had learned to love 
places as inseparable from persons. 
Because she loved Min, she loved also 
the quiet, picturesque, almost med- 
ieval city to which he owed so much. 


my poor 
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The cathedral where she had prayed 
for his welfare, the college meads and 
buildings, the copses where they had 
picked primroses, the silvery stream 
upon whose banks she had spent so 
many placid hours—these things had 
become part of herself. To tear 
loose from them meant anguish. 
But as the days passed, as she en- 
countered cold looks and averted 
eyes, as she saw Min’s face twisted 
by indignation, and interrogation, 
she told herself that she must go. 

However, some of her Winchester 
friends stood stoutly by her, notably 
the Heseltines. David called upon 
her when she was alone, looking much 
less cool than usual. 

“Your mother has been so kind,”’ 
said Dorothy, profoundly touched 
by his sympathy. “‘ She came to me 
at once.” 

“Yes, yes,” he hesitated, slightly 
flushing. “I suppose she didn’t give 
you a hint . 

“°A hint ?” 

“ About me.” 

66 Oh ! 9 

Dorothy knew now what was com- 
ing. She had divined long ago in David 
Heseltine a feeling for herself warmer 
than friendship, and she had been 
conscious, very agreeably conscious, 
that this feeling was suppressed, 
because she, on her part, had never 
given any encouragement to it. In 
her exclamation was a note of weak- 
ness as well as surprise. Heseltine 
saw that she looked at him with 
startled eyes. 

““T have come here,”’ he continued 
quietly, “to ask you to marry me. 
Wait! I know that the feeling you 
may have had for—for your boy’s 
father,’ she wondered at his choice 
of words, ‘‘is of a different char- 
acter to what I might hope to inspire 
in you. Still, life being what it is, 
a woman such as you must feel at 
times that it is not easy to stand 
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alone. You look a little tired. Let 
me offer you this, although there is 
not much in it.” 

He held out his hand with a faint 
smile, as if he were conscious of his 
own limitations, particularly in the 
presence of women. 

“You have heard what they are 
saying about me,” she faltered, “‘ and 
out of pity, perhaps 5 

“Thank you for the ‘ perhaps.’ 
Of course you know that it is not 
pity with me. I love you, and I 
think you like me. I speak to-day, 
because you need a man at your 
side.” 

“You ask me to marry you.” 

“For my own sake far more than 
for yours.” 

“Tf, if this scandal is true, if I 
am a femme taree——”’ 

“Even then I beseech you to 
marry me.” 
~ “What a good fellow you are!” 

“I could be very good to you.” 

“IT will tell you something, for I 
trust you entirely : Sir Richard Gas- 
goyne ts Min’s father.”’ 

She gazed straight into his eyes 
without changing colour. Heseltine 
fancied he detected an _ inflection 
of triumph which puzzled him, but 
he replied passively : 

‘““T guessed that long ago.” 

‘“And yet you ask me to be your 
wife ?” 

‘“From the bottom of my heart. 
I not only love you; I honour and 
esteem you more than any other 
woman I know.” 

“Thank you.” 

A silence followed. Heseltine 
turned and walked towards the win- 
dow. Dorothy’s eyes followed him, 
noting the slightly stooping shoulders, 
the somewhat shabby clothes, the 
unmistakable air of the man who by 
reason of his own or by others’ in- 
firmities has been forced to halt 
rather than run through life. 
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For the moment she was tempted 
to tell him the truth, to wash herself 
clean in his sight. 

‘“ Mr. Heseltine, how did you guess 
that Sir Richard was Min’s father ? ”’ 

“That is not easily answered. 
There was the likeness, amazing to 
me who had known and loved the 
father; there were similarities of 
temperament, character, and mind. 
Yes; and little mannerisms. Coin- 
cidences became ever-increasing. I 
knew that Dick Gasgoyne had been 
engaged to a Miss Fairfax, who after- 
wards mysteriously dropped out of 
society. I heard that Lady Ipswich 
had met you at the Deanery and 
hailed you as an old friend. The 
knowledge came, bit by bit, but it 
came to me, you understand, I did 
not go to it.” 

** Thank you again.” 

‘ And it never affected my feeling 
for you; nothing could do that. I 
would rather not hear another word 
about it, if—if you honour me by 
becoming my wife.” 

‘“'You are wonderful. It never 
struck you as, as odd, that I should 
have——” she faltered, blushing 
deeply. 

He looked at the pattern of the 
carpet ; then he spoke slowly, as if 
measuring his words: “ As for that, 
I am, of course, no longer a young 
man ; nothing strikes me as par- 
ticularly odd. Surprise is generally 
a synonym for ignorance, isn’t it ? 
I know you now fairly well, I may 
say, but what you were as a young 
girl He shrugged his shoulders, 

““T see; at least I have a glimpse. 
You would be an easy man to live 
with.” ? 

“My mother says so.” | 

** Your mother. What about ber?”’ 

‘She is ready to abdicate in your 
favour, not, I fancy, for any other. 
She is particular, is mother.” 

“She has guessed, too?” 
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‘“T am sure of it.” 

“She is as wonderful as you are. 
And you would treat me as you 
treat her, glorifying the best in me, 
blinding yourself and others to the 
less admirable qualities. But, my 
dear friend, have you really counted 
the cost? Do you think that I 
could take my place in the collegiate 
hierarchy, be mistress of a big house, 
play my part ?”’ 

““I am prepared to leave Win- 
chester. I am not a poor man. | 
-am tired of looking out of college 
windows. No, I should not dream 
of asking you to look after a lot of 
turbulent boys, but one quiet, easy- 
going man—eh ? ” 

He tried to read her with his 
pleasant, misty eyes, but she avoided 
his glance, plainly troubled. She was 
on the edge of surrender, never had 
she liked this kind friend so well. 
And she was so sure of him, so certain 
that he would not change that—as 
she had said—he would be easy to 
live with. 

“* Has it struck you that Sir Richard 
Gasgoyne may ask me to marry him ?” 

The abrupt question was a palpable 
hit. 

“* No doubt he will,” said Heseltine. 
** Still ” He did not go on. 
Dorothy knew that Dick’s ambitions 
were in his old friend’s possession. 
Dick had changed greatly. Would 
Dick be easy to live with? Would 
he make sacrifices for her sake ? She 
could not answer, but approved the 
delicacy in this man asking her first. 

‘‘ Mr. Heseltine,”’ her voice trembled, 
“you have done me a very great 
honour. And I wish I could say 
‘Yes,’ but I must say ‘ No.’ Nothing 
else is possible. Nothing else could 
be possible, seeing that I am I.” 
She held out her hand. 

He accepted defeat gallantly, 
knowing that further attack would 
be cowardly as well as useless. 
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‘* After all you have Min,” he said. 

“Yes, I have Min,” and saying 
this, she told herself that she was 
glad that the whole truth had been 
withheld. 

Min knew nothing of this proposal. 
He was very miserable indeed during 
this first week, although he tried 
to face calumny valiantly. Too 
proud to ask his mother for explan- 
ations, he told himself that he was 
old enough to hear the truth. 

Fate willed that he should hear 
part of it from Parflete, who had been 
absent from Winchester at the time 
of the inquest. Parflete was still 
Min’s friend. From his parents he 
heard all that was said in Winchester 
and nearly all that was surmised. 

‘“T wonder Mrs. Armine stays 
here,” bleated Mrs. Parflete. 

‘*She’s not the sort to run away,” 
said Billy. “I’m rather surprised 
that Min has not hurt somebody.” 

‘“Poor young man!” 

‘* The money for his schooling came 
from Sir Richard Gasgoyne’s solici- 
tors,” said the banker. The three 
were dining alone, and the servants 
had left the room. Parflete, senior, 
the most discreet.of men, frowned as 
he spoke; then he added: “TI tell 
you this, William, because you are 
about to be associated with me in 
business. The coincidence, in itself 
not remarkable, becomes significant 
in connection with Mrs. Armine’s 
singular reserve at the inquest.”’ 

‘*‘ And there is a likeness between 
Sir Richard and Noel Armine,”’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Parflete. 

‘Oh, that’s it, 
Billy. 

Next day, directly after breakfast, 
he called upon Mrs. Armine, and later 
went for a walk with Min. For some 
minutes the friends walked side by 
side in silence ; then the red-haired, 
impetuous Billy burst out : 

‘“T simply can’t keep my mouth 


is it?” said 
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shut. I know that your mater and 
you are having a deuce of a time of it, 
and I want to say once for all that I 
don’t believe one of their lies, and 
that I think your mater the best 
woman on earth—bar none.” 

“Good old Billy!’ said Min. 
Parflete saw that he was too moved 
tosay more, but presently, fired by his 
friend’s sympathy, he allowed his 
feelings to escape. 

“I know nothing, Billy, what are 
these damned lies ? You’re my pal, 
let’s hear them. Tell me what the 
devils are saying about her.” 

At once Billy’s cheeks became 
redder than his hair. 

**T c—c—can’t.” 

* You must.” 

“ Mrs. Chatfield has told everybody 
that you are Sir Richard Gasgoyne’s 
son.” 

* W—w—w—what !”’ 

Parflete gazed at his friend. in 
dismay. Passion had twisted his face 
into a horrid caricature of itself. 

““There—I oughtn’t to have told 
you. It’s a lie, of course.” 

“The beast—if I could kill her, 
tear her tongue out of her throat ‘g 

‘““Old chap, you must take this 
more quietly.” 

He laid his hand upon his friend’s 
arm, gripping it, but Min flung it off. 

“Take it quietly! My God! 
Thanks for telling me, Billy. You’re 
a pal worth having, but does she, my 
mother, know this ? ” 

“She must.” 

‘* That’s why she wouldn’t tell me. 
Now, look here, Billy, I must fight 
this out alone; I—I—must walk it 
off. My head is buzzing. Dash it! 
I can’t see you distinctly; the whole 
world is blurred. But [ll be all 
right soon. Only leave me to get my 
bearings, like a dear good chap!” 

Billy went without another word. 
Min hurried away to a wood some four 
miles from Winchester. 
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There he flung himself down to 
pass a bitter hour. It was a lovely 
day in early October, and the trees 
were still in full leaf, although the 
beeches were turning yellow. The 
wood overhung a valley of grass land 
running into down ; here sheep were 
grazing. Farther on lay the snug 
homestead: the round ricks, the 
thatched barns, the farm house, 
glowing red out of the pretty garden 
which encompassed it. The whole 
represented pastoral England at its 
best, a landscape saturated with the 
unadulterated essence of Arcadia, a 
scene dear to all Englishmen in 
remote parts of the earth, a mirage 
to be evoked and tenderly welcomed 
in desert places. Min, for the first 
time in his life, contemplated the 
picture with a cold and ironic gaze. 
For him the charm had faded. Mind 
and eye penetrated beneath the 
smooth surface of things. The pond 
which shone with such silvery radi- 
ance was stagnant water, teeming with 
baleful germs, the homestead was 
situated in a low and insanitary 
position, the soil upon these hills 
lay thin and sterile, too unprofitable 
to cultivate. The farmer, whom Min 
knew, was losing money each year, 
clinging desperately to the old home, 
because his father and grandfather 
had died there, yet fully aware that 
conditions had changed, and that he, 
willy-nilly, must abandon the barren 
acres. ‘‘I am a fool,” he had said, 
‘*T ought to have seen things as they 
are long ago.” 

Min recalled these words, as he 
lay staring moodily at the sheep 
grazing placidly, oblivious of the 
butcher. A fortnight ago he had 
reckoned himself the most fortunate 
of young men. He had stalked and 
killed handsomely his first stag: a 
fine ten-pointer ; he was in perfect 
health, he was enjoying to the utmost 
every minute of his holiday. A 
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fortnight ago he had been a shcep, 
a fool! 

He sat up, swearing that he would 
remain a fool no longer, even if the 
forsaking of folly meant the loss of 
folly’s paradise. The world was not 
what it seemed to the young and 
green, and the men and women in it 
were other than what they appeared. 

He began to walk up and down, 
staring no longer at the enchanted 
valley, but at the ground at his feet. 
A subtle reaction began to work in 
him, as youth and manhood made 
themselves heard. There were sheep 
and fools and devils in the world, 
but he need not be of them. One 
thing was certain ; his mother needed 
him. If she had not spoken to him 
if she had withstood his mute inter- 
rogation, if she had borne uncom- 
plainingly the cruel burden of cal- 
umny, consideration for him, not her- 
self, had been at the back of her 
reserve. 

He rehearsed for the thousandth 
time what he believed to be the truth. 
He knew that Gasgoyne had been an 
old friend, whence had sprung this 
hideous scandal. And doubtless 
Armine, his father, was an obscure 
person in Mrs. Grundy’s eyes. In 
marrying Armine Dorothy had es- 
tranged her relations—snobs, no mat- 
ter who they might be. Then Armine 
had died and the widow had been too 
proud to go back to her own people. 
She had remained faithful to her dead 
husband and his son. 

Letting his mind dwell on Dorothy, 
Min felt himself to be softened by 
her never-failing love and devotion. 
That such a creature should suffer, and 
suffer alone, became intolerable. He 
had the right to demand her fullest 
confidence; he would demand it 
within the hour. 

He turned his face towards Win- 
chester. 

Meanwhile Dorothy was sitting in 
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her tiny drawing-room, reading a 
long editorial about Gasgoyne. On 
her lap was a note from Gasgoyne 
received that morning. He wrote in 
his usual abrupt incisive manner to 
say that he was in Winchester: “to 
see you, Doll, and to protect you.” 

She had blushed when she read the 
letter, but she was pale enough now, 
reading the lines and between the 
lines of the article upon Sir Richard 
Gasgoyne. Thanks to his almost 
unique position in the newspaper 
world, details concerning the inquest 
at Winchester had not been printed 
in the London papers. The world 
knew that a great man had lost his 
wife suddenly, upon the eve of a 
political triumph, and accordingly 
the world offer2d its sympathy. The 
writer of the editorial dealt with 
the domestic affliction in a few gracious 
and sympathetic phrases; then he 
proceeded to forecast the future 
career that awaited the bereaved 
man. 

* We cannot doubt” (ran the 
article) “‘ that Sir Richard Gasgoyne 
has earned the confidence of his 
country. He is of the stuff of which 
great administrators are fashioned. 
To see him, to hear him, to trace and 
retrace the steps by which he has 
reached his present position is to be 
reminded irresistibly of Clive and 
Warren Hastings—men filled with 
a splendid audacity, an all-conquer- 
ing personality not to be daunted by 
any obstacles, however seemingly un- 
surmountable .. .”’ 

In this Cambyses’ vein the article 
continued till the inspiring motive 
of such panegyric was revealed. “‘ We 
have reason to believe that a position 
in the Cabinet is about to be offered 
to Sir Richard Gasgoyne. For the 
moment we can say no more, but we 
hope to be amongst the first to offer 
our sincere and heartiest congratu- 
lation.” 
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Dorothy re-read Dick’s concluding 
lines—“ I send you a clipping from 
a morning paper not controlled by 
me.” 
There was no more; not a hint as 
to whether such an opportunity was 
to be grasped or relinquished. 

Dorothy hid both letter and cutting 
as Min came through the gate and 
ran up the steps leading to the front 
door. A minute later he was stand- 
ing before her with a look upon his 
face she had never seen before. At 
this moment his likeness to his father 
became almost uncanny. He took 
her hands, pressed them gently, and 
kissed her cheek. 

“Thank God I am a man,” he 
said quietly. 

She knew then that the moment 
she had dreaded for so many years 
had come. 

“What do you mean?” 
faltered. 

“That I am old enough and strong 
enough, mother, to share your bur- 
dens.” 

Dare we blame her that she tem- 
porised ? 

*“My burdens, Min?” 

*‘ Mother, don’t play with me. Is 
it fair? I have heard what they are 
saying in this town. And, before we 
fight the enemy we must have a 
council of war.” 

His glance, his firm tone, domin- 
ated her. She sat down, trembling. 
Her swift acquiescence slightly per- 
plexed him. She had the air of a 
timid woman, of one who shrank from 
what was disagreeable; an attitude 
so alien to her that he eyed her doubt- 
fully. 

‘© You have always been so plucky.” 

She smiled faintly. How could she 
tell him that she was horribly afraid 
for him, not for herself ? He con- 
tinued slowly : 

‘I can understand how you fecl— 
you, the purest woman in the world. 


she 
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The dean’s wife is a coarse beast— 
compared to you. And the others! ”’ 
—he paused for a moment to grapple 
with and subdue his rising rage. 
When he spoke again his voice was 
restrained. ‘‘ Mother, do you know 
what they are saying?” 

“I can—guess.”’ 

“* Before we face this lie, together, 
is there nothing you have to tell 
me first ?” 

6c Yes.”’ bd 

He sat down beside her and took 
her hand. Often, awake at night, she 
had wondered with what words she 
would break the truth, or part of it 
to him. Now she found herself speech- 
less, unprepared, hesitating whether 
to begin at the beginning or the end. 

““What have you heard?” she 
whispered. 

**Oh, mother, must I ? 
—TI can’t.” 

“They are saying, Min, that Sir 
Richard Gasgoyne is your father.” 

66¢ Yes.” 

She laid her head against his 
broad shoulder, hiding her face. He 
felt her hand fluttering in his, as a 
hideous doubt assailed him. If it 
were true? His cheeks were crim- 
son as he drove doubt from him.” 

‘* Mother ! ”’ 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Look at me!” 

She raised her tender eyes to his. 

““T want to say this. I believe in 
you as I believe in God. An angel 
from heaven couldn’t shake my faith 
in you. I know that this is a cruel. 
and damnable lie. Mother!” 

She had risen, and clung to bim 
pitifully. The pride in his voice, his 
assured bearing, his faith in herself 
—to crush these things, to humble 
him in the dust, to brand him in- 
delibly as base-born, overwhelmed 
her. She heard him murmuring 
caressing phrases, felt his kisses upon 
her eyes and forehead, and wished 


I can’t 
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passionately that the truth had been 
made plain from the beginning. For 
the first time she realised that she 
had made a mistake; she ought to 
have foreseen this moment. 

Min was speaking hurriedly, trying 
to console, but wondering vaguely 
why she had broken down so utterly. 

‘““T have thought it all out. You 
met my father; he was not quite of 
your class ; you loved him and mar- 
ried him; then he had to leave you 
—and was killed. Your own people 
behaved like snobs. Oh, I see it all, 
you poor little mother. And now 
the ice is broken between us, and 
together we'll face this outrageous 
scandal and fight it.”’ 

““ Together, yes; but 

“I’m sure Sir Richard cared for 
you once, didn’t he ? ” 

6é Yes.”’ 

*“T guessed it. He married the 
wrong woman, anyway. And because 
he was nice to me, she started this, 
this he. Everything is growing clear, 
but, mother, you must tell me more 
about my own father—all about him. 
I—I don’t care a hang if he wasn’t 
a swell. He must have been the 
right sort or you wouldn’t have 
married him. But tell me who he 
was, now.” 

Still she hesitated, seeing his ardent 
face, his ingenuous, troubled smile. 
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‘*“ Mother, you must tell me. I— 
I insist.” 
** Min, be kind to me! Oh, Min, 


if I could spare you, if I could hie 
to you——” 

“Lie tome?” His face grew very 
black. 

“TI would do it, yes, I would, yes, 
ten thousand times, to spare you, but 
it’s too late. I dare say I have been 
foolish, incredibly foolish yo 

** For God’s sake, mother, tell me 
the worst at once!” 

“Min, Sir Richard Gasgoyne is 
your father,” 
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He stared at her till again she hid 
her face upon his shoulder. 

‘““ What do you say ?”’ She hardly 
recognised his voice. 

‘“* He is your father.” 

“My father! Then he abandoned 
he married another woman, 
he” 

‘* T would have kept it from you for 
ever, if I could. He wished you to 
know long ago; it would have been 
wiser and easier for you.” 

“Curse him!” 

66 Min ! 39 

To her unutterable dismay and 
distress he broke into virulent abuse 
of Gasgoyne. For the moment she 
was too confounded to account for this 
amazing indignation; then she saw 
clearly the nature of the quagmire into 
which her confession had plunged 
them. Gasgoyne had loved, had 
gone away; had been counted as 
dead, but why on his return to life 
had he married another woman ? 
That offence was abominable, in- 
credible, unpardonable. And if she 
cleared him, she must break Min’s 
heart and her own by telling him the 
name of his real mother. In this 
tangle of misery, one thing only 
flickered. She must temporise. Min’s 
concluding words fell on her ears 

‘* And now he wants me to go into 
his business, to step into his shoes. 
Asif I would. I repudiate him, as he 
repudiated you. I?ll never call him 
father. I won’t be beholden to him 
for another farthing. Mother!” 

He paused for a moment. 

“T entreat you to calm yourself, 
Min.” 

‘“Calm myself! Great heavens! 
Did—did he pay for my schooling ? ”’ 

ce Yes.”’ 

“Pil work like a slave till I pay 
him back. And you accepted it ? 
Oh, mother!” 

“For your sake. 
refuse 2? And in time 


How could I 
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“* Never, never, never!” 

6 Min t 99 

He turned from her roughly for 
the first time in his life. 

‘* How could you meet him ? That 
day at Margate—and since!” 

He rushed out of the room; she 
heard the front door slam with a 
violence that appalled her. 


Dorothy’s first analysable emotion 
was the conviction that she had lost 
her son, that never again would he 
look at her with the love and 
respect inseparably connected which 
the devotion of eighteen years had 
Inspired in him. She repeated to 
herself despairingly that she bad 
acted for the best, and repeating 
this she knew that she ought to have 
foreseen this hour, and foreseeing it 
would have acted differently. She 
sent for Susan. When she had told 
her faithful old friend everything, 
she added deplorably : “‘ I am a fool, 
a sentimental fool. You have always 
known it ; Lady Curragh has known 
it; Min’s father knew it. Oh, Susan, 
comfort me, for I am the most miser- 
able and perplexed woman in Eng- 
land!” 

Susan was wiping her own eyes 
with a corner of her apron and in 
sore need of comfort herself, but she 
plucked up spirit to answer tartly : 

““ Women always think themselves 
fools when things go wrong. As for 
me, I’d sooner blame Providence, 
who made us as we are. So far as I 
can see, and my sight’s none o’ the 
best now, there’s only one thing to 
be done. You've told him half the 
truth ; tell him all of it, and let’s be 
quit of hes for ever and ever.” 

‘“*That’s your advice, is it ? Well, 
I call it heartless.’’ Being distracted, 
she vented some of her wrath upon 
Susan, as the best of women will do 
upon occasion. “ Yes, heartless. I 
am to whitewash myself, hold my- 
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self up as a sort of saint, and push 
poor Crystal Wride deeper into the 
dirt.” 

‘““ He’s young and strong.” 

““That’s it; if he were older and 
wiser I could tell him.” 

“Tf you don’t tell him, his father 
will.” 

‘What ? Break his word to me ? 
And he won’t speak to his father 
again; he is furious with him, be- 
cause : 

** Yes, yes,” interposed Susan testily 
‘‘ and he’ll tell him to his face what 
he thinks of him. And at the first 
opportunity, too. It’s lucky Sir 
Richard is in London.” 

‘* He’s in Winchester,’ said Dorothy. 

‘““Lor! And we chattering here !”’ 

‘* Why, what do you mean ?”’ 

‘“* Master Min has gone straight to 
his father. Take my word for it.” 

‘* He doesn’t know - 

*“* He'll soon find out.” 

‘““Susan! If they should be to- 
gether now ? ”’ 

“It wouldn’t surprise me a little 
bit. Pll get your jacket and hat at 
once.” 

Some sort of action seemed in- 
evitable. Susan bustled upstairs ; 
Dorothy tried to recall whether or 
not she had spoken to Min at break- 
fast of Sir Richard’s arrival. She was 
quite sure she had not. At any rate 
no time was to be lost. Dick might 
appear unexpectedly ; he was likely 
to meet Min in the street. She must 
see him first to warn him, to entreat 
his forbearance and patience with 
headstrong youth. 

Awaiting Susan she walked to the 
window just in time to see Min strid- 
ing up the path. She heard his step 
in the hall, and the next moment 
he had entered the room and taken 
her in his arms. 

‘*T have been a selfish brute,” he 
cried. ‘‘Oh, mother, I rushed off 
without a word, like a madman, but 
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I've come back to tell you how I 
love you. At any rate I have—you. 
You are mine, all mine. I don’t care 
what has happened, you believe that ? 
It makes no_ difference, except 
that I love you more. Oh, poor 
little mother, how could I leave 
you?” 

And she had doubted him! 

Perhaps at this moment Dorothy 
reaped the first fruits of her reward. 
This was in truth her very son claim- 
ing her as his own. A warm glow 
suffused every fibre of her being. 
She had not been foolish; she had 
been wise. What sustained Min in 
this hour of aguny was the reflection 
that he was her flesh and blood. She 
heard the eager, passionate voice : 
‘“IT would sooner be your son than 
the son of an empress. Say you 
believe me !”’ 

“1 do, I do.”’ 

‘* We'll get out of this beastly place. 
I have thought it all out” (he had 
been absent less than half an hour). 
“We can go to Canada. We shall 
stick together. I will work, how [ll 
work for you. Oh, you poor, dear 
little mother ! ” 

He kept on repeating this phrase, 
indicating his absorbing consideration 
for her, the rejection of self: being 
afire to console, to compensate, to 
protect. 

“You are my son, my dear, dear 
son.” 

The words were uttered as if they 
were a sacrament. She was so proud 
of him that a note of triumph be- 
came audible to the young man. He 
said quickly : “ You are not ashamed 
of me?” 

‘* Ashamed of yous? Never! What 
you have been to me you can never 
know. Before you could speak, when 
your tiny arms clung to me—when 
I thought that you were to be taken 
from me—ashamed ? Never think 
that, my darling.” 
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“You shall be proud of me yet; 
I swear it. Hullo!” 

A discreet tap at the door was 
heard. Susan Judkins was descend- 
ing with Dorothy’s things in her 
hand when Min rushed back into 
the house. Whereupon Susan hastily 
laid down jacket and hat upon a 
chair and retired, not to her pantry, 
where much work awaited her, but 
to the bedroom upstairs, whence an 
extended view of the St. Cross Road 
was obtained. 

“It’s Susan,” said Dorothy ; then 
in a swift whisper, she added : ‘‘ Susan 
knows, but say nothing to her now. 
Come in!” 

Susan entered, rather tottery. 

‘Sir Richard Gasgoyne is coming 
down the road,” shé gasped out, and 
fled. 

“He dares to come here ?” said 
Min. At once his manner changed with 
a swift transition from tenderness to 


hardness. It was Crystal’s son who 
spoke. 

“IT shall speak to him.” 

6 No.” 


** Mother, I must—and alone.”’ 

“No, no.” 

‘‘ Then I speak in your presence.” 

“So be it ’’; she resigned herself, 
unable to struggle against too strong 
circumstances. ‘‘ Only remember that 
he is your father—and he loves you.” 

‘“T can only remember that he 
deserted you.” 

There was not time to exchange 
another word. Min went to the far- 
thest corner of the room. Dorothy 
stood trembling near the door. 

Gasgoyne—it may be imagined— 
had not come to Winchester without 
definite purpose. Indefiniteness he 
had always despised as the clumsy, 
amorphous mark-of-thumb of a weak- 
ling. Such men, moreover, never look 
back, except possibly with the inten- 
tion of noting past mistakes so as to 
avoid similar blunders in the future. 
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As he walked down the St. Cross 
Road he had never been so sensible 
of his power, and in particular that 
ability to adjust what most men 
regarded as the unadjustable. His 
wife was dead and buried. He had 
regained freedom. He walked as if 
he rejoiced in this freedom, holding 
his head high, flashing his glance 
upon the foot passengers he met. The 
St. Cross Road, part indeed of the 
famous highway between London and 
Southampton, stretched straight and 
wide in front of him. At this moment 
he was thinking of Southampton and 
of that vast shadowy empire to which 
the voice of Destiny summoned him. 
He was thinking also of Dorothy, 
of what she had endured for his sake, 
and of the reparation he was about 
to offer. He knew, none better, what 
the world was saying of her. He was 
aware of what influence he had 
brought to bear to keep her name 
out of the great newspapers; and 
he knew that his future, if he married 
her, depended upon the purification 
of that name. 

Busy as he had been during the past 
week, bis most strenuous thought 
had been given to this—the solving 
of a domestic problem. And the solv- 
tion, now that he had reached it, 
scemed so obvious. This young man, 
his son, must be told the whole truth, 
foolishly withheld so long ; Dorothy’s 
good name must be vindicated priv- 
ately and publicly. The Helming- 
hams, the Curraghs, Lady Ipswich, 
would undertake this duty. Gasgoyne, 
too much in the public eye to be 
sensitive, had told himself that the 
kingdom should ring with the story 
of Dorothy’s self-sacrifice. | What 
she had done was superb, epic, but 
not common sense. He, however, 
would adjust that. 

In this spirit of not unnatural self- 
inflation Richard Gasgoyne entered 
Dorothy’s drawing-room. 
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Instantly he perceived that he had 
come at a dramatic moment. What 
to others might have seemed coin- 
cidence, to Gasgoyne appeared co- 
ordination. He had passed through 
too many dramatic moments not to 
be aware of their value to the man 
who has a_ sense of them—that 
“* flair’? which masquerades too often 
as genius. His subordinates said that 
their chief had a gift for arriving on 
time. 

Dorothy: spoke first. On such 
occasions Gasgoyne took care that 
the other person should always speak 
first. She saw him glance at his 
son, standing with his back to him; 
his thick eyebrows raised themselves. 

‘** He knows that he is our son,” she 
whispered. 

“Um!” growled Gasgoyne. He 
hesitated for one moment; then he 
approached the young man. 

3 Noel 9 | 

The young man met his father’s 
eyes, but ignored the outstretched 
hand. It was an axiom of Gasgoyne’s 
to forestall accusation by self-accu- 
sation. 

*“Of course you think me an un- 
speakable blackguard ? ”’ he said ten- 
tatively. 

66 Yes.”’ 

“Just so. 
patricidal ? ” 

“You cannot feel as I feel—why 
try 2” 

““T have done you the greatest 
injury a father can do his son, but,” 
he shrugged his massive shoulders, 
““ words are cheap, eh ? Do I alter 
what I have done by grovelling to you, 
by saying that Iam sorry ? No. The 
wrong has been done. It can’t be 
wiped out, or—minimised. I treat 
you asa man. What remains? Sh ll 
we say compensation? Will you 
look with me, not backward, but 
ahead ? ” 

“ T refuse compensation from you— 


I daresay you feel 
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I won’t take a farthing. What you 
have spent upon me I'll pay back 
some day.”’ 

‘* This is high falutin’. Forgive the 
word ; I can think of no other that 
would not hurt you.” 

The boy—let us remember that he 
was not yet nineteen—might have 
remained proof against everything 
except Gasgoyne’s unconscious as- 
sumption of superiority. Suddenly 
he burst out with violence : 

‘You treat me as a man, you say, 
but you look at me as if I were a 
child! You’re my father, are you ? 
By God! I don’t want such a father. 
Patricidal ? Yes; I could kill the 
cur who slunk off and left ber Bs 

o6é Min ! 99 

“Let him speak,” said Gasgoyne, 
heavily. The boy’s passion of rage 
seemed to shiver itself against his 
impassivity. From this moment 
the force of it, its intensity and vol- 
ume broke into fragments. He con- 
tinued interjectionally, as Gasgoyne 
himself used to speak in those far-off 
days when he became excited. 

“IT say a heartless dog! You 
deserve to be killed. To leave 
her—such a woman—the sweetest, 
the best. And to marry instead, a 


‘* My wife is dead,”’ said Gasgoyne, 
with his eyes on the boy’s face. 

*“You killed her, too.”’ 

“Min, I implore you—you don’t 
know—you . 

‘** Let him finish,’ commanded Gas- 
goyne. “ This is my affair, Doll, not 
yours. Go on, boy!” 

‘““Tll never speak to you again, 
so I may as well finish. I loathe the 
very sight of you. I wouldn’t touch 
you with tongs! | You coward! 
You cad! You devil!” 

“Well crowed!” said Gasgoyne. 
‘At your age I couldn’t have done 
better myself. Now, unless you have 
more to say, or unless you are think- 
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ing of personal assault, will you be 
good enough to leave us, unless,” 
he looked curiously at Dorothy, 
“unless you, Dorothy, see your way 
to prove to this young gentleman that 
even the devil is not so black as youth 
and inexperience and ignorance may 
paint him.” 

A pause followed. Something in 
Gasgoyne’s tone challenged the young 
man’s attention; very vaguely he 
became aware that Gasgoyne’s ac- 
ceptance of these insults was signi- 
ficant ; that beneath the impa;3sive, 
slightly contemptuous surface ran 
currents and cross-currents of which 
he had no cognisance. Glancing from 
his father to Dorothy, he marked an 
extraordinary expression of indeci- 
sion, fear, and acute distress forming 
itself upon her face. As he watched 


‘her, frowning, she fluttered towards 


him, laying an entreating hand upon 
his shoulder. 

‘* Min, he is right ; you don’t know 
everything. You have been hasty, 
unjust. Will you leave us for a 
moment ? ” 

‘* If you wish it.”” He moved slowly 
to the door, and turning on the 
threshold, came back a few paces, 
intently regarding her. Gasgoyne, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, had 
walked to the window. Again the 
boy tried to read the face of the woman 
whom he had reverenced as immacu- 
late and impeccable. 

“* Mother,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘ be- 
fore I go, I——”’ he paused irreso- 
lutely, trying to soften what must be 
said, floundering in a sea of phrases. 
“If I do not know everything, that 
is not my fault, is it ? He speaks of . 
—compensation. Perhaps he has 
come here now that his wife is dead 
to—to offer you what—what you 
are too proud to take, aren’t you ? 
We have each other, mother, and 
there 1s not room in our lives for him.” 
Then, unable to interpret — the 
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expression on her troubled face,carried 
away by the fear that possessed him, 
he concluded almost brutally: “If 
he asks you to choose between him 
and me a 

Gasgoyne stared out of the window 
while mother and son tried to read 
each other’s hearts. 

“Go,” said Dorothy softly. She 
put out her hands and pushed him 
from her, very gently. To him the 
action was unmistakable. He shrank 
back and walked out of the 
room. 

‘He is the right sort,” said Gas- 
goyne, coming towards her. “ We 
shall make something of him.” 

‘““We?” Her lips trembled. 

‘“My dear Dorothy, what do you 
suppose has brought me here ? Come, 
come, this scene has been too much 
for you. 
fortably.”’ 

He took her hand, pressed it 
tenderly, and led her to the sofa. 
For a moment he waited, as if con- 
ceding to her the right to speak first. 
As she said nothing, he continued 
quietly, but emphatically : 

_“ You had an opportunity just now. 
Shall I tell you that I contrived it ? 
More—that I foresaw what would 
happen, that in a sense I rather 
enjoyed being called a coward and 
a cad and a devil. What a loyal son 
he will make after this.” 

‘“* After this ?”’ 

He looked at her steadily. With a 
slight intake of his breath and in a 
subtly different tone, he exclaimed : 

‘“‘ Surely you intend to tell him the 
truth now?” 

“Why?” 

‘“Why ?”’ He rose up, agitated for 
the first time. When Gasgoyne saw 
anything clearly that might be ob- 
scure to others, his impatience and 
disdain were certain to be shown. 
‘“Good Heavens! You ask why? 
Our future, his future, depends upon 


Sit down ; let us talk com-. 
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it. My dearest, listen! This place in 
the Cabinet is within my grasp ; but 
I will not deny to you that what has 
happened here in Winchester may, 
I don’t say it will, but it may, do me 
a serious injury. I have enemies ; 
England is Puritan; the Noncon- 
formists have a tremendous weight 
with the Prime Minister. I saw him 
yesterday, and he asked for an ex- 
planation, not in. words, but you— 
understand ? ” 

‘“T understand.”’ 

‘It is touch and go. I asked him 
to trust me; he has most generously 
done so. But, Dorothy, there’s some- 
thing I want more than any honour 
the Prime Minister can confer upon 
me. I want you, I want you, 
Dorothy Fairfax, with every stain 
wiped from you. I want your 
people, your old friends, all England 
to know what manner of woman 
you are.” 

“And Min?” 

‘““Are you going to let him live 
and die believing me to be cad, 
coward and devil?” 

She put her hands to her face. 
She remembered what Min had said 
about the woman who was hanged 
in Winchester gaol. She saw his 
face. But, overmastering this memory 
was the tremendous fact that she 
had been asked to give up her son, 
to renounce her motherhood. And 
she knew that Gasgoyne, being the 
man he was, could never understand 
her feelings. 

““It would break his heart, and 
mine,’ she murmured. 

‘““Nonsense! Forgive me, Doll, 
but men’s hearts are rather tougher 
than you suppose. What difference 
will it make ? ”’ 

“That you should ask that.” 

‘“*T do ask it—as aright. The whole 
truth must be told. Everything will 
be adjusted. You will take your 
proper position in the world again as 
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my dear wife. And I can make the 
world receive him as my son.” 

*“ But never mine!” 

‘You are distracted.”’ 

**Oh, Dick, I am indeed.” 

‘“Then let me think and act for 
you.’ He tried to gain possession 
of her hand, but she evaded his 
grasp. Her brain seemed to be melt- 
ing, because the demand upon it was 
too great. But the sure instinct of a 
woman told her that the gain of a 
father would never compensate Min 
for the loss of his mother. He had 
used the words flesh and blood—and 
rightly. He was bone of her bone ; 
her bowels yearned over him. In 
this supreme moment she regarded 
Gasgoyne with hostile eyes, because 
he was about to tear her asunder 
from her son. And he knew it. She 
saw his jaw set, his eyes grow cold. 

‘* He stands between us. Well, it 
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has come—as he said—to a choice 
between him and me. Which are you 
going to take ?”’ ; 

“Tf I could see plainly——”’ 

“IT see plainly. You love him, 
Crystal’s son, better than you do 
me. Look at me! Deny it, if you 
can" 

She raised her eyes to his. 

“It is true,” she said simply. 

He glared at her speechless, un- 
able to believe his ears, assured that 
he had triumphantly forced the situ- 
ation. 

“Then keep him!” he answered 
violently. | Mastering himself, he 
spoke the final words deliberately : 
‘“The day may come when he will 
regret this ; you are taking my bread 
from your son’s mouth.” 

For the third time in her life she 
heard the door slam between herself 
and him. 
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HIS WAY WITH A PASSENGER 
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was licensed to carry passen- 
gers, it was very seldom that 
any one took passage in her ; 
the passenger trade between Monte 
Video and London being virtually 
monopolised by the steamers. But 
on one occasion Captain Stryker was 
dismayed to find that he was to 
have nearly a dozen passengers. 

““Confound it!” he said to his mate. 
“Now I’ve got to shave every day, 
and wear a black coat. If I was a 
profane man, Mr. Jones, which I’m 
thankful to say I am not, I should 
probably use language about those 
passengers. Being as I am, a man 
who, as you well know, never swears, 
I shall have to rely on you to express 
my views on this matter.” 

Mr. Jones expressed, in an extreme- 
ly forcible way, his full agreement 
with the Captain’s opinion, and added, 
‘“Tt’s an eternal nuisance to have 
passengers aboard. They ask fool 
questions, and make a man spend 
half his time shifting into clean 
shirts and such. But I suppose it 
can’t be helped. Passengers is one 
of those things that we’ve got to 
endure, just like rheumatiz and foul 
weather. They’re all in the day’s 
work, and a day’s work ain’t intended 
to be a pastime for sailors.” 

The morning of the day of sailing 
the passengers duly presented them- 
selves on board the Robert Carter, 
and so far as Captain Stryker could 
judge from his first glance they were 
rather a prepossessing company. 

Most of them were married men with 
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their wives, though there were two 
or three unmarried ladies. One of 
the latter, a lady of some forty 
summers, took an early opportunity 
of informing the Captain that she 
was cousin to a peer of the realm, 
and wished to be seated at the Cap- 
tain’s right hand at the dinner 
table. Not seeing his way to refuse 
this request, the Captain granted it, 
and soon found that in so doing he 
had made a grave mistake. Miss 
Ferguson, the lady in question, proved 
to be a woman of strong convictions, 
a bad temper and an unwearied 
power of talking. On the very first 
day out she quarrelled with a respect- 
able elderly solicitor, who sat opposite 
to her at dinner, over a question 
as to the geographical position of 
Monte Video, which she _ asserted 
was situated directly on the equator ; 
and when the solicitor manifested 
some doubt as to the accuracy of 
this assertion, she informed him that 
no gentleman ever contradicted a 
lady. When Stryker tried to smooth 
over the matter by saying that Miss 
Ferguson was only joking, she replied 
that she never joked, and that no 
one who had a proper sense of the 
solemnity of life could ever be guilty 
of joking. | 

Before the week was out Miss 
Ferguson had ceased to be on speak- 
ing terms with nearly all the other 
passengers. -She had either openly 
insulted them by attacking their 
most cherished opinions, or had 
exasperated them by _ incessant 
talking, and her efforts to enforce 
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her own peculiar views. Captain 
Stryker, although he dreaded her as 
he had never dreaded anything before, 
managed, outwardly, to keep on good 
terms with her. She took advantage 
of this by devoting special attention 
to him. When she came on deck 
and found the Captain there, she 
insisted that he should walk with her, 
and during the walk she vigorously 
found fault with his management of 
the ship, and severely criticised his 
conduct and opinions. At times she 
claimed that he 
“did not sail the 
ship fast enough,” 
and that he had 
some secret, dlis- 
creditable motive 
for wishing to pro- 
long the passage. 
At others she insis- 
ted that he ought 
not to require the 
sailors to do any 
work on Sundays. 

Furthermore, she 
blamed him most 
severely for em- 
ploying the ser- & 
vices of Mr. Jones © 
as mate. Shesaid 
that Jones was a 
rufhan, who had 
no respect for 
womanhood, as he 
rarely shaved, and that he ought 
instantly to dismiss Jones from his 
post and appoint some nice, clean, 
young man in his place. 

Captain Stryker tried to endure 
Miss Ferguson with resignation, but 
he found it extremely difficult. “‘That 
woman,” he remarked to Mr. Jones 
one morning, ‘will drive me mad 
if this voyage lasts much longer. 
She’s worse than the twelve plagues 
of Egypt that were served out to 
Job. Why, it’s come to this, that 
when she opens her mouth and shows 


“ “SHE MEANT TO KEEP PEGGING AWAY TILL HE'D 
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those white teeth of hers, and I know 
she is going to tell me what my duty 
is, I actually feel as if 1 could duck 
her head in a tar bucket.” 

‘And quite right you’d be, too,” 
replied the mate. ‘And do you know 
that those same teeth of her’s are 
only a jury rig? The stewardess 
told me, and the stewardess knows 
what she’s talking about. I never 
trust a woman with jury teeth. A 
woman that’ll try to cheat you about 
her teeth will cheat you about any- 
thing else. At 
least, that’s my 
opinion.” 

‘*She’s quarrelled 
with every other 
passenger,” con- 
tinued Stryker, 
‘“and I consider 
that when © she 
tells me Idon’t 
know how to sail 
my own ship or to 
> Manage my own 

soul, it’s no better 
than rank mu- 
tiny.” 

‘“ She — tackled 
the carpenter the 
other day,” said 
Mr. Jones, “and 
told him that she 
understood he was 
a drinking man, 
and she meant to keep pegging 
away at himotill he’d consent to sign 
the pledge. He told her that if 
she’d sign a pledge never to talk 
except by the doctor’s orders he’d 
think about it, and then she said 
he was a blasphemer, and she’d 
ask the Captain to put him in 
irons.” 

‘‘ Something’s got to be done,” said 
Stryker gloomily. ‘I can’t have my 
ship swamped with the talk of any 
woman, but what I can do is more 
than I know now. You’re sure the 
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stewardess told you Miss Ferguson's 
teeth were false ? ”’ 

‘Sure of it,’ replied Mr. Jones. 
‘* The stewardess says Miss Ferguson 
keeps herteeth in a tumbler on the 
stand alongside her berth every night, 
and the stewardess would give some- 
thing handsome, so she says, if a 
rat would steal them.”’ 

‘* We haven’t any rats to speak of,” 
said Stryker meditatively, “ but from 
what you say I sort of half imagine 
that I begin to see my way. Don’t 
say anything about the teeth to 
any of the passengers. It wouldn’t 
be right to give the woman away.” 

Later in the day Captain Stryker 
had a brief conversation with the 
stewardess, who fully shared in the 
universal dislike of Miss Ferguson. 
“She actually dared,’’ remarked the 
stewardess, “‘to tell me that I was 
a wicked woman who dyed her ’air, 
though as it ‘appens my ’air was 
this same colour as it is now the day 
I was born.” 

Early the next morning Captain 
Stryker was summoned to Miss Fer- 
guson’s cabin, where he found that 
lady concealed under the bedclothes, 
with the exception of the upper part 
of her face. 

*“‘ Captain !’ said Miss Ferguson in 
an agonised voice, “ I’ve swallowed 
my teeth.” 

‘“* Swallowed your teeth, ma’am?”’ 
replied Captain Stryker. ‘‘ How on 
earth could they fetch adrift ? ” 

“I ought to tell you,”’ said the 
lady, ‘‘ that my lower teeth are what 
you might perhaps call artificial, 
though they were made by the most 
expensive Court dentist in London. 
I am in the habit of putting them in a 
tumbler at night, but last night I 
must have forgotten to do so. This 
morning they are missing, and I’m 
driven to the awful conclusion that I 
must have swallowed them.” 

** Tf you’ve really swallowed them,” 
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said Stryker, beginning to see that 
Miss Ferguson’s suspicions might be 
employed to his advantage, “* you’re 
in rather a dangerous situation. I 
once heard of a man who swallowed 
a couple of teeth in consequence of 
an argument with a prize fighter, 
and he died in awful agony.” 

‘““Oh, Captain! You don’t really 
think it will kill me?” demanded 
Miss Ferguson. ‘There must be 
something that will help me.” 

“There ain’t a single line in the 
Family Doctor about medicine for 
teeth that have been swallowed,”’’ 
answered Stryker. ‘“‘ The only thing 
you can do is to have what the doc- 
tors call an operation. There’s the 
carpenter. He’s very clever with 
his tools, and he’s got a big chest 
full of them. Why, three voyages 
ago he cut off a man’s leg. The man 
had fallen from aloft, and smashed 
his leg into flinders, and it had to 
come off. The carpenter did the job 
in what I don’t hesitate to say was a 
thoroughly workmanlike way. The 
man died, but he’d have died any- 
way, if the leg hadn’t been cut off, so 
the carpenter can’t be blamed for his 
death.” 

‘““ Don’t speak to me about the 
carpenter,’ replied Miss Ferguson. 
** He’s a drunken wretch.”’ 

‘* He’s always sober at sea,’’ replied 
Stryker, “and if you’d let him try 
to get those teeth back, I don’t doubt 
that he could do it. I’m sorry to 
say that we haven’t any chloroform 
aboard, and of course the operation 
would hurt considerable, but the 
carpenter keeps his tools beautifully 
sharp, and as a rule his hand don’t 
shake enough to materially interfere 
with his duties.” 

“Tf I must die I will die,’ said 
Miss Ferguson, “‘ but on no account 
will I be cut to pieces by a carpenter.” 

“Then,” said the Captain, ‘‘ the 
only thing for you to do is to lie per- 
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fectly still in your berth till we get 
to London. It stands to reason that 
if you keep still the teeth can’t hurt 
you. Perhaps if you were to drink 
a lot of strong vinegar every day, it 
might sort of melt the teeth away.” 

‘Vinegar wouldn’t be of the slight- 
est use,”’ replied Miss Ferguson. “‘The 
teeth are on a plate of the most 
expensive gold, and vinegar does not 
affect gold, but I shall take your 
advice and lie still till we get to Lon- 
don, and I only hope I shall live to 
see it.” 

“*O! you mustn’t be discouraged,” 
said Stryker soothingly. ‘‘ Why, I 
knew a man who 
swallowed a lot of 
tin-tacksthat had ~ ,, 
got into a tin of £7/) 
preserved beef by 77 43. 
mistake. He had 
a pain for a few 
days but that was 
all, andthe doctor 
said if he’d eaten 
more beef and less 
tacks his condition 
might have been 
worse. I’m still 
of the opinion that 
the carpenter 
could put you right, though, of course, 
if you prefer to wait till you 
get to port, you’ve the right to do 
sas : 

Miss Ferguson, who was thoroughly 
frightened, promised to remain in her 
berth, and the Captain returned to 
the saloon with a smiling face, and 
that day peace reigned on board the 
Robert Carter. Dinner was once more 
a cheerful meal, and Captain Stryker 
was permitted to enjoy his quarter 
deck unmolested. Very little interest 
was shown by the passengers in Miss 
Ferguson’s alleged illness, and beyond 
a few expressions of thankfulness her 
absence was ignored. 

In the course of the afternoon 
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Stryker met the stewardess, and re- 
marked to her— 

“You did the trick very well, 
and I won’t forget it.”’ 

‘* Please sir,’ replied the steward. 
ess, ‘I don’t hexactly understand 
what you are a-saying of.” 

‘“Why I mean the way in which 
you carried off those teeth. Take 
good care of them, for of course I 
mean to give them back at the end 
of the voyage.” 


“Oh! You're thinking of Miss 
Ferguson’s teeth,” exclaimed the 
stewardess. ‘‘ I never touched them, 


sir. You told me to take only half of 
them, and when I looked into 
her room last night there was 
only half of them in the tumbler. 
So I never meddled with them.”’ 

‘* Do you mean 
to tell me you 
don’t know where 
that lady’s teeth 
are ?’’ demanded 
Stryker. 

““T give youmy 
word, Captain, I 
don’t know noth- 
ing about them. 
Most likely she’s 
got em in her 
mouth.” 

‘““Most likely she hasn’t,” said 
Stryker testily. ‘“‘ Just you search 
her room thoroughly, and see if you 
can find them. She says they’re 
missing.” 

The stewardess departed to do as 
she was bid, but after a prolonged 
search, she informed the Captain that 
the teeth were not in Miss Ferguson’s 
room. 

‘“ What did Miss Ferguson say to 
you 2?” asked Stryker. 

‘* She never said a word, sir, except 
groaning and mentioning that she 
was going to die.” 

‘* Well,” replied the Captain, “‘those 
teeth have got to be found if they’re 
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aboard this ship. I'll give you a 
pound if you can find them, but be 
sure and don’t let anyone know they 
are lost.” 

Stryker was now _ thoroughly 
alarmed, for he feared Miss Ferguson 
had really swallowed her teeth and 
that the consequences might be fatal. 
He did not for a moment doubt what 
the stewardess had told him, and 
there did not seem to be any other 
explanation for the disappearance of 
the teeth except the one given by Miss 
Ferguson herself. Undoubtedly the 
lady had made herself extremely 
disagreeable to all on board, but 
Stryker was a humane man, and 
the prospect that she would die 
made him miserable. 

He called frequently on Miss Fer- 
guson during the day to inquire into 
her condition. She admitted that she 
felt very little pain, but attributed 
the fact to her persistence in keeping 
quiet ; but when Stryker left her 
cabin for the last time that day he 
believed that death would soon 


put an end to Miss Ferguson’s 
existence. 

Several days passed, and when no 
unfavourable symptoms were appar- 
ent in the case, Captain Stryker be- 
came encouraged, and began to enter- 
tain the hope that Miss Ferguson 
would live to reach London. She 
remained quietly in her berth, but 
while she complained that her appe- 
tite was excellent, she could manage 
to eat very little on account of her 
dental deficiencies. 

The day before the ship reached 
port Captain Stryker confided to the 
mate for the first time the painful 
situation in which Miss Ferguson was 
placed. ‘‘I’ve told you all along,” 
he said, “‘that the woman wasn’t 
very well, but I didn’t tell you what 
was the matter. The fact is she’s 
swallowed her teeth in her sleep, and 
though it hasn’t killed her yet, the 
chances are that it will prove fatal in 
the end. What’s worse than that, 
she says she can’t go ashore without 
having her teeth in their proper place. 
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If she sticks to that we shall have 
her staying on with us for ever, and 
you can just fancy whether life will 
be worth living in such circumstances. 
I don’t want her to die, but if she’s 
going to refuse to go ashore, the 
sooner those teeth make an end 
of her the better.” 

** Swallowed her teeth, has she ?”’ 
asked Mr. Jones. ‘‘ You’re sure of 
that ?” 

“TI can’t see any reason for doubt- 

ing it,” replied Stryker. “* The teeth 
‘are missing and can’t be found, and 
-that’s the only explanation.” 
'b “There’s a set of teeth in my 
‘room at this identical minute,” re- 
marked Mr. Jones, ‘‘and I rather 
think from the general look of them 
that—well, I shouldn’t be surprised 
if oe were Miss Ferguson’s property.” 

“* How on earth did you come by 
‘then 2”? demanded Stryker. 

“Found them in the mizen top, 
sir,’ replied the mate with perfect 
coolness. ‘‘ My idea is, if they’re 


really Miss Ferguson’s teeth, that she 
must have dropped them on deck, 
and the wind must have blown them 
up inte the mizen top.” 
“Bring them to me at once, Mr. 
Jones,” said the Captain, “and [’ll 
not make any further inquiries. You’ve 
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taken an awful load off my mind, 
and I’m quite content to accept any 
explanation you care to make as to 
how the teeth came into your posses- 
sion.” 

The teeth were restored to Miss 
Ferguson, who was overjoyed to re- 
ceive them, but declined to believe 
the Captain’s story of their discovery. 
She insisted that he had known all 
the time that the teeth had not been 
swallowed, and that he had wantonly 
tortured her by withholding the truth. 
But Captain Stryker was so glad to 
see the last of her as she passed over 
the gangway, that he paid little 
heed to what she said, and when 
later the cabin boy confessed that he 
had been bribed by the mate to steal 
the teeth, and bring them to -Mr. 
Jones, the Captain did not dream of 
punishing the boy, and it was tacitly 
agreed between them, Mr. Jones, the 
Captain, andthe boy, that the subject 
should be promptly and permanently 
forgotten. 

‘“‘That woman might have driven 
me to lose my temper,” said Captain 
Stryker, “and though I never before 
looked on a cabin-boy as a mercy, I 
don’t mind saying that for once I’m 
willing to consider this boy of ours 
as such.” 
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XXIV.—BY THE RIVER 


gently gliding current of a 

river which stills all bodily 

effort, and irresistibly impels 
the wayfarer to stop and rest. 

A road, stretching away before 
you on a country walk, inspires you, 
with its ever receding and dwindling 
curves, to travel and travail. A 
field-path leads the steps insensibly 
onward. Even the winding, doubling 
track through the woodland urges 
you to press on; to catch a glimpse of 
the next vista; to learn what lies 
beyond your present view of glooming 
undergrowth and crowded stems. 

But the sight of the steadily flowing 
water has a wholly different influence. 
The desire for motion, to be forging 
onward, is immediately arrested, satis- 
fied. The river is a highway moving 
of itself; there is no need for you 
to be travelling as well. The sloping 
bank by the waterside, with its rch 
Maytide spangling of gold and silver, 
beckons to you. The murmuring 
river has a lullaby ready. Here is 
May sunshine, and May colour, and 
scent, and music enough for a whole 
nation. Where all the world is 
dressed as for a gala-day, you will 
get no more of these by feverishly 
pushing onward. Throw down the 
knapsack then, here in this cool green 
anchorage under the willow-boughs ; 
unbuckle; fill a pipe, and let the blue 
smoke do the journeying onward, if it 
will. 

A sentimentalist would find it 
difficult to choose a resting place 
here, where every square inch has its 
gay enamelling of blossom. ‘The 
fairies, whom legend says can walk 


Teen is something about the 


upon a pin’s point, could hardly set 
foot on the bank without crushing 
some daisy lurking in the green, or 
rudely jostling some insect-world of 
dandelion or chervil. But sentiment 
or over-cultured feeling is wholly 
out of place by an English riverside 
in May. Your best demeanour is a 
sort of regal lavishness, a lordly, care- 
less, squandering mood. The niggard, 
treasuring one ragged head of prim- 
rose in February, is well enough. But 
nature, though she wears through 
hard times soberly, is ever the reck- 
less prodigal when she comes into 
her great estate. Every sunny May 
morning is a king’s inheritance cast 
unheedingly away. So if you would 
live up to the times, you must come 
out into the song-laden air, and the 
world of blossom, like some happy, 
down-at-heel Aladdin, wantoning in 
his new-found splendour, trampling 
gold and precious stones into the dust 
at every careless step. 

The blue tobacco-smoke lifts into 
the sunbeams, and goes drifting idly 
away on the gentle breeze. Overhead 
the willow-boughs interlace, and the 
leaves whisper together, making a 
dim green trellis-work against the 
tender blue of the sky. Behind you, 
in the beech-wood, there is an incess- 
ant low crooning of pigeons; a little 
willow-wren begins a dozen songs, 
and never finishes any ; a yaffle calls, 
his deep ironical merriment sounding 
strangely out of time and tune with 
the blitheness of the day. Out on the 
sun-gilded waters the swallows and 
martins glide and eddy, the swallow 
with'his steel-blue panoply fresh from 
Afric forges, the martin’s black-and- 
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white funereal colours forgotten in 
the sheer gaiety of his never-ending 
flight. Everywhere the sweet May 
morning overflows with song. The 
larks began with the first grey shadow 
of dawn, and will cease only with the 
darkness. A nightingale sings in the 
elder-bush close by the water’s edge, 
and another only a few paces onward. 
There is cuckoo-music ringing far 
and near; and listening you can 
make out a score of other voices— 
chaffinch and linnet; merle and 
mavis and little hedge-accentor ; the 
deep indolent caw of passing rooks ; 
and here, in the grass at your very 
feet, the high fine symphony of a grass- 
hopper-warbler, incredible sound to 
come from throat of bird. 

All these notes you are familiar 
with and can trace to their sources. 
But what makes the song of the river 


itself—the deep, tranquil, joyous song 
that fills the very sunbeams with 
thought, and gives the faint wind in 
the tree-tops a wistful pondering 
quality ? The great stream itself 
is silent in all its glassy breadth. 
The weir is too far off for its steady 
pouring to be heard. The breeze that 
makes the current roar in wintertime 
has not strength enough to-day to lift 
a ripple. And yet the sound of the 
water is everywhere; a low, quiet 
undertone, as constant, as incom- 
prehensible, as the sweet May sun- 
light itself. 

Looking about you luxuriously from 
your couch under the willow, you 
are free to think the problem out ; 
and at last by little and little, it 
resolves itself. Every reed in the 
dense thicket thronging the water’s 
brink is a flute on which the current 
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plays. The willows trail a thousand 


leafy tresses in the flood, and each . 


adds a dim whispering note to the 
chorus. Everywhere the dry reed- 
brake is filled with living emerald of 
new growth, and the broad leaves lash 
in the swiftly flowing tide. Under 
the bank little rills burst out here 
and there, each with its own quiet 
note. And, watching the _ bright 
expanse of water speeding by, you 
come at length to perceive that it is 
not so silent as you thought it. There 
are cross-currents everywhere.  In- 
equalities in the river-bed throw up 
little whirling maelstroms, that reach 
the surface, and break with an in- 
cessant peal of silver bells. The very 
movement of the great stream itself, 
the immense weight of water charging 
between the steep banks, and dragging 
ponderously over its rocky bed, must 


give out a deep reverberation. All 
these together make a steady volume 
of sound—a dim, restful, indolent 
music—distinct from every other ; 
it is this that gives the river its syren- 
power over you, as you lie on the 
green bank in the soft May sunlight, 
abandoned irresistibly to your wak- 
ing dreams. 

For only one mood seems possible 
by the river when the year is nearing 
its fulness of life. Impassibility of 
mind cannot exist here. All the 
thoughts take to themselves wings. 
Old and new, they throng by with 
the flowing water. The forgotten 
past glows out again with true but 
new Significance. Ancient aspirations, 
once cherished ideals that time has 
long ago dulled and silenced, rouse 
at the call of the river, and reveal 
their undying youth. Lying among 
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the daisies, and the rosy mist of 
cuckoo-flower, to all appearance the 
most inveterate .and abandoned. of 
idlers, you are as busy and alert as 
any of the bees that toil amidst the 
blossom around you. It is in times 
such as these that great enterprises 
are accomplished, the true remedy for 
old- wounds discovered, noble books 
written, pictures painted that will 


win their place among the best. The 
the | 


mere bodily labour, bearing 
wether-bell before the multitude, driv- 


ing the quill, smearing the canvas, 


hewing the poem out of the senseless 


stone or wood—must have their own . 


occasion hereafter. But the real work 


of life, and of art, in all ages has been 
done at such seemingly unpreduchve | 


moments as these. 

Watching the bees in the tangle of 
blossom, with this mood upon you, 
and listening to their never-ceasing 
hum, it may well strike you that so 
much physical toil in sunshine is very 


like a real waste of the good things of | 


earth. For all her wisdom the honey- 
bee—like manya counterpart of her’s 
in the human hives—is not clever 
enough to see that an overflowing 
treasury can be come by at too great 
a price. Toil of this kind is always 
the outcome of mistaken reckoning. 
If the bee only knew it, a week’s 


steady united work in autumn at the © 


heather and the ivy bloom would 
provide all the needs of the hive for 
the penurious winter months; and 
she might use the precious hours of 
summer sunshine for her own imme- 
diate delight and profit. The butter- 
flies are wiser than the bees. They 
sip their fill, then gambol together 
up in the fragrant, sun-steeped air, 
or bask on some golden head of dande- 
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lion, until the mood returns to them, 
and they carouse again. But the 
worker-bee is. the slave of.an insatiate, 
myopic providence. In her life there 


‘is neither love nor leisure nor unbend- 


ing. The world to her is but a vast 


hhoney-cup to. be drained at all cost 


between dawn and the red dusk of 
the western sky ; and in-a short six 
weeks or so she perishes of overwork, 
leaving her hard-won wealth to others, 
who will carry on the dubitable 
task. 

The old monkish aphorism “laborare 
est orave’’—work is worship—may 
have rung true enough, uttered with- 
in the gloom of monastery walls. 
Any half-truth seems complete, so 
that the light upon it be vague and 
dim enough. But few indoor prin- 
ciples will stand the lustrating glow 
and glitter of a fine May morning. 
Thought in the open air has a sudden 
knack of taking the bit between its 
teeth and bolting into the midst of 
inconvenient verities, if the conven- 
tional rein be but for a moment 
slackened. Philosophers of all time 
have held up the honey-bee to us as 
an exemplar of the perfect prudence ; 
but they forget her short life and her 
venomous sting. Nature opposes 
steadfastness, and courage, and never- 
failing hope, to the menace of 
adverse times; but where shall you 
find her counselling prudence in pros- 
perity? It was not the gospel of 
labour that brought commendation to 
the lilies of the field. Nor will the 
man with the two coats, and the scrip 
and. purse, find much encouragement 
for his discreet maxims out in the 
squandered luxuriance of colour and 
scent and music, the limitless prodi- 
gality, of a perfect day in spring. |; 
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lenly beneath the hot sun 

that brooded over the pampas, 

cursing impartially the heat 
and his own foolishness in coming 
to such a barbarous country, sud- 
denly put spurs to his jaded beast 
as his wandering eye fell upon a 
solitary estancia that stood on the 
verge of the sun-baked plain. 

A coffee-planter of Santos—as he 
said—he was making a journey south- 
ward, partly on business bent, partly 
for the pleasure and profit to be 
derived from such desultory dealing 
in horse-flesh as might come his way. 

A cigar between his white teeth 
sent back fragrant wreaths of smoke 
as he rode, and one sinewy hand, 
resting lightly upon his hip, displayed 
upon the index finger a diamond ring 
of surpassing size and worth. To 
carry such in these wilds must be 
accounted a foolhardy proceeding, 
but Sefior Zapato was a strong man 
and a brave one, and felt quite cap- 
able of taking care of his property. 

As he approached the estancia, a 
thin, poncho-clad man who had been 
watching him from the verandah 
came forward to meet him, and, as 
he drew his horse alongside, swept 
off his sombrero with a low bow: 

** Bueno dia, Senor,’ he said, show- 
his teeth in a flashing smile. 

Senior Jose Zapato bowed gravely 
in return, and looking down at him, 
said: “‘ The Sefior will permit me to 
dismount and rest awhile ? ” 

Chico Llanos bowed even more 
deeply: ‘“‘ You are very welcome, 
Sefior, you may dismount and take 


Ss Jose Zapato, riding sul- 
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your siesta in the shade. Consider 
pray, that everything of mine is 
your own. In the meanwhile the peon 
shall take your horse to the corral. 
Pedro!” 

A peon appeared at the call, and 
taking the horse’s rein led it off, while 
Chico and his guest strolled on to the 
verandah. 

As they walked Chico covertly 
studied the diamond ring upon his 
companion’s finger: his quick eyes 
had caught sight of it the moment 
the latter dismounted and it was all 
he could do to suppress the cry of 
delight which rose to his lips as the 
magnificent single stone, catching the 
vivid sun-rays, sparkled in a myriad 
points of light. Here was indeed a 
fish worth the netting, a fool who 
might be considered a lawful and 
easy prey. 

“Sit here in the shade, Sefior ; be 
welcome and at ease,” he said, indic- 
ating a cane chair on the verandah 
with a polite gesture. “Pedro will 
presently bring you a cup of maté.”’ 

Sefior Jose replied with exaggerated 
courtesy that Chico surpassed the 
good Samaritan in kindness, took the 
seat indicated, threw away his half- 
smoked cigar, and accepting a cigar- 
illo, lighted it at Chico’s, touching 
little fingers, as is the custom. 

“The Sefior has travelled far to- 
day ?”’ asked Chico. 

‘Ten leagues, perhaps.” 

‘* Ah, such a distance fatigues in 
the morning sun,’’ Chico said again, 
“assuredly the Sefior will remain 
overnight.” | 

“If it is permitted, I will gladly 
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accept of your hospitality,” Zapato 
rejoined. 

Pedro appeared with maté as they 
talked, and Zapato, taking a cup, 
drank thirstily. 

“You travel for pleasure ? ” Chico 
asked when Pedro had retired. His 
tone expressed merely ephemeral 
curiosity. 

**Si, Sefior; and it is now three 
months since I left Santos.” 

“You are interested in horses ? ” 
Chico ventured. 

Zapato looked 
at him eagerly. 
“You guess 
aright. But how?” 

‘‘A chance'shot, 
Senor. I remarked 
that your horse 
was of uncommon 
strength and 
breeding. Here, 
I say to myself, is 
one who knows 
horseflesh as a 
bird the air.” 

eee” (a9 
Zapato replied, 
flattered, for he 
prided himself } 
upon his know- 
ledge of the sub- 
ject, and not 
without cause. 

“If the Sefor 
wishes he may see 
two horses whicha 
king might envy. Imported from Eng- 
land by me. Of speed matching the 
eagle—of the best blood,”’ Chicosaid. 

The horses of which he spoke had 
indeed been imported at great ex- 
pense, but by a distant ranchero who 
had wasted a fruitless month in 
search of them, and still wondered 
how his valuable property had dis- 
appeared so suddenly. 

“You have them here,” Zapato 
asked eagerly. 


“SENOR JOSE ZAPATO, RIDING SULLENLY BENEATH 
THE HOT SUN.” . ” 
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“In the corral near by. If the 
Senor will follow me he may see them 
now.” 

‘““ Bueno! Come then!” 

They rose and made their way to 
the corral, where they found Zapato’s 
horse tethered, and also two other 
horses, at sight of which the Brazil- 
ian’seyes lit up with delightedinterest. 
Pedro, who had come out to them, 
brought forward one for closer in- 
spection. 

“It isa horse of 
matchless worth, 
Senor,’ Chico 
cried enthusiasti- 
cally, “such an 
animal as_ one 
rarely sees. Mark 
the muscle here 
and here,” run- 
ning his hand over 
the beast’s quar- 
ters, ‘‘see the 
hocks, the past- 
erns, slim and yet 
strong. When one 
has mounted it 
one becomes not a 
man but a bird— 
an eagle, Senor.” 

*“ Not so bad,”’ 
Zapato commen- 


ted _ carelessly, 
“thoughonecould 
wish for more 


signs of breed- 
ing. 

‘“ Breeding ? ” Chico’ almost 
shrieked. ‘It cost me a small for- 
tune, and has the greatest pedigree.”’ 

‘“One is sometimes deceived in 
these matters. I myself have known 
it,’ Zapato replied airily. 

‘* As the Senor is now,” returned 
Chico; ‘‘one has but to look at 
this horse to know that its qualities 
are the most excellent. Pedro, bring 
nearer the other horse.” 

“As I say, it is not so bad,” said 
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Zapato, as the other was led up. 
He looked at it for a moment with 
the keen eye of a connoisseur, turned 
away again, shrugged his shoulders, 
and damned it with faint praise to 
Chico, while his unspoken comment 
was: “Two magnificent animals 
which I shall buy.” 

After this preliminary fencing they 
returned to the verandah, and Zapato 
seated himself on a chair, resting one 
hand ostentatiously on his knee that 
the other might see the diamond 
ring in the best light. An unwise act, 
one might think, but Zapato thought 
otherwise. 

** The horses are worth three hun- 
dred gold pieces,’’ said Chico pres- 
ently, lounging in his hammock, and 
commencing to roll a fresh cigarillo. 

Zapato laughed softly, ‘‘ You sell 
to millionaires. But why speak of it ? 
I travel alone, and if I would buy 
the horses—at a reasonable price, 
it is understood—yet I could not 
take them with me.’”’ Chico smiled 
calmly. He knew that the price he 
quoted had been that paid by their 
unfortunate importer; but with the 
diamond ring in his mind, and also a 
half formed plan for its acquisition, 
kept silence on that point. Under 
the circumstances, it was as well to 
set his guest’s mind at ease by playing 
the part of an honest, if somewhat 
dull-witted ranchero. 

“My partner, Sefior Heller, will 
accompany you a little on your way,”’ 
he said. | 

“Not so, Senor,’ Zapato replied, 
‘“T would not trespass vpon his 
kindness.” 

‘“Is it not a pleasure, Sefior, to 
assist the traveller who passes ?”’ 
asked Chico. 

“Truly ; nevertheless, I cannot buy 
the horses.” 

‘They are cheap at two hundred 
and fifty pieces, Sefior.”’ 

“At two hundred, perhaps ; 
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though as I say they lack breed- 
ing.” 

‘The Sefior is in error, they are 
of the purest blood, and I rob myself 
by selling them at two hundred and 
fifty.” 

Zapato smiled tolerantly : “I offer 
two hundred for the horses.”’ 

At this moment Ludwig Heller 
appeared on the verandah, and bowed 
gravely,to Zapato, who bowed in 
return. 

‘You speak of horses, Sefior ?”’ he 
questioned, after an exchange of 
compliments. 

“It is so,” replied Chico. ‘' For 
the two the Sefior has offered two 
hundred and twenty pieces.” 

“‘Two hundred,” Zapato corrected 
mildly. 

*‘ Ah, pardon.” 

Ludwig threw out his hands in a 
horrified gesture ‘“‘ Cuidado, Chico, 
take care!” he cried. “‘ The price is 
beyond all expression low.” 

He was going to enlarge on this 
theme when Chico touched his foot 
so he turned it oft with: “ Truly, 
Sefior, you have a bargain, but since 
it is to your gain it would be impolite 
to protest.” 

Zapato looked carelessly from one 
to the other, but did not reply. To 
himself he commented: “ Excel- 
lently done, if not a little overdone, 
amigo.” 

*“These superb horses are yours 
then, Sefior,’’ Chico added. ‘“ Be 
assured that they would not have been 
sold at such a price had I other means 
of disposing of them.’”? Which was 
true as far as it went. 

“Is it so? Well, I shall pay you 
now for them.” 

“Not so,” replied Chico, anxious 
to put his guest at ease. ‘‘ The Sefior 
shall sleep on his bargain, and if in 
the morning he does not rue it—well 
——1!” He finished with a careless 
shrug. 
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“You exceed the Cid in magna- 
nimity,”’ said Zapato. 


That night he retired early to the 
room prepared for him, and Ludwig 
Heller, joining Chico, who sat smoking 
on the verandah, laid a heavy hand 
on his shoulder. 

‘**Verdammte Eselkopf! you have 
sold the horses 
foolishly.” 

*“Not so,” said 
Chico, with imper- 
turbable good 
humour, “‘I had 
a purpose.” 

‘“A purpose?” 
sneered Ludwig. 
“Tell it me then.” 

“* Ctrertaimente, I 
wished to let him 
think me a man of 
little wit.” 

“‘ That is not so 
hard,” Ludwig 
chuckled coarsely. 

Chico’s brow 
darkened, but he 
went on equably : 
“He has a dia- 
mond ring worth 
perhaps three hun- 
dred pieces. If I 
take it we have 
value for a large 
sum, together with 
the price of the 
horses which, al- 
though sold below 
their value, yet 
cost us nothing.” 

‘* Ach, the ring, I hav’ seen it not,” 
said Ludwig suspiciously. 

““One can understand that since 
the Senor slipped it into his belt 
before you came out. But it is 
worth much, and as for the horses we 
should not find them easy to sell.” 

, True, but why make their price 
so little ? ” 


“CHICO WAS ON HIS WAY TO ZAPATO’S ROOM.” 
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** Because it will render the stranger 
less suspicious. He will be anxious 
in the morning to ride off quickly 
with his bargain. If he discovers the 
loss of the ring we will charge the 
peon with the theft ; I shall see that 
he leaves the estancia early as if in 
flight.” 

‘Very good, I see your plan now. 
Ah, listen!” 

Ludwig broke off shortly as 
the sound of a snore came from 
within. 

‘* He sleeps!’ whispered Chico. 

‘““We shall make sure— 
if it is a ruse he suspects 
something,” Lud- 
wig said, and 
knocked over a 
chair which fell 
with a crash. 
““Good, he does 
sleep ; a man who 
pretended to snore 
would pause at the 
sound,”’ he added, 
as the regular snor- 
ing still proceeded. 
“Go now, Chico!” 

But even as he 
spoke Chico was on 
his way to Zapato’s 
room, gliding like 
a serpent, treading 
without noise, 
breath hard held, 
and one sinewy 
hand upon his 
knife haft. 

Ludwig sat 
down to wait. Five 
long minutes passed, then Chico re- 
appeared, holding out in the palm of 
his hand the ring which sparkled 
even in the thin moon-rays. 

“Die lieber Himmel!” Ludwig 
whispered. ‘* Let me see it.” 

Chico protested. 

‘““No, Ludwig, to-morrow. If we 
stay here longer we make a noise, 
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perhaps disturb the Sefior—man- 
ana.’ 

“To bed then,” Ludwig assented, 
and led the way indoors. 


On the following morning, as they 


were enjoying their morning cigar- 
illo, Zapato came out to them, a 
wildly gesticulating figure, with star- 
ing eyes and hands that grasped at 
nothing. 

“Oh! Sefiores, my ring is gone! 
Some ladrones (thieves) have been 
here. A diamond worth a king’s 
ransom, Sefiores !”’ Both men started 
to their feet with cries of anger. 

“* Ladrones, Sefior ? Impossible ! ” 

“It is so, ojala ! that I had not 
come here.” 

“You: have made a_ thorough 
search, Sefior ?”’ asked Chico. 

** Yes, and the ring is gone without 
doubt.” 

Ludwig clapped his palms suddenly 
together: “‘ The peon, where is 
he?” 

Zapato looked at Ludwig, Chico 
in turns at.both his companions. 
Three more consummate actors never 
graced the stage—doubt, surprise, 
anger, flitted in shades over their 
expressive features. 

““Caramba! It is an everlasting 
disgrace—a guest robbed beneath our 
roof,”’ cried Chico, hands in the air. 

"Ach! the rascal peon!”’ ejacu- 
lated Ludwig. 

They ran simultaneously to the back 
of the estancia; no trace of Pedro ; 
called aloud, but heard no answering 
voice; finally they looked in the 
corral and discovered: that Chico’s 
horse was gone. The situation was 
serious ; the peon had fled by night, 
the stranger’s ring had been stolen, 
who could fail to connect the two 
events in concluding that the wretch 
Pedro had committed this black act of 
ingratitude and inhospitality. Chico 
called Heaven to witness that his 
heart’s core bled; Ludwig vowed 
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summary vengeance on the culprit 
when he should catch him, while 
Zapato listened sullenly at their self- 
reproaches and protested his un- 
willingness to remain longer in a place 
where he had suffered such a serious 
loss. 

“* Here is the price of the horses,” 
he said at last, holding out to Chico a 
leather bag of gold pieces. “ Give 
me the animals, and let me set out.”’ 

Chico grasped the bag greedily. 
“It is as you please, Sefior,”’ he said 
slowly. “It will be to me an ever- 
lasting grief that a stranger was 
robbed by my servant. The horses I 
shall bring now, and Sefior Heller 
will ride with you a few leagues.” 

“Bueno,” Zapato said, and turned 
away sulkily, while Chico made ms 
way to the corral. 

He reappeared soon after, ding 
Zapato’s horse,and leading the others, 
dismounted quickly, and, giving the 
reins to the latter, turned smiling. 

““I have saddled your horse, Lud- 
wig, and left it in the corral.” 

“So. Then I will fetch it.” 

Zapato was already mounted when 
Ludwig rode round to the front of 
the estancia. “‘ I am ready now,” he 
said quickly. ‘“ Vamos, sefior, let us 

0.” 
. Chico swept off his sombrero. 

“Adios, sefior. A good journey to 
you,” he cried, and Zapato bowing 
constrainedly in reply, returned to 
the verandah to watch the horsemen, 
as they set out at a quick gallop 
across the pampas. 

Their figures disappeared slowly 
into the golden morning haze, the 
thud of hoofs died down and went out 
of hearing, and Chico, flinging him- 
self with a self-satisfied smile on a 
hammock, jingled the bag of gold, 
and watched the thin wreaths of 
smoke curl up from his cigarillo, well 
content with his morning’s work. 

“Such fools come but seldom to 
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the pampas,” he was_ thinking; 
“were there many such I should be 
a rich man.” 

He felt in his waistbelt in a secret 
pocket and pulled out the ring, 
admired the play of light on 
its admirably 
cut facets, 
turned it this 
way and that, 
examined the 
setting, and 
finally re- 
turned it to 
his belt with 
a triumphant 
chuckle. 

““T should 
have shown 
it to Ludwig 
this morn- 
ing,’ he 
mused. ‘He 
is no mean 
judge and 
could have 
attested its 
true worth, 
where I can 
only guess 
nearly by its 
size.” 

The morn- 
ing wore 
away, the 
sun, ever 
mounting higher in the vivid blue 
sky, glared down upon the plain, 
and the shadows drew in as the rays 
pierced more perpendicularly down. 
Two long hours had passed before 
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Ludwig returned, and springing from 
his horse, left it standing and crossed 
over to the verandah. “ The ring, 
show it me!” he cried at once, and 
Chico, taking it out, placed it in his 
outstretched palm. 

Ludwig 
looked at it, 
admiringly at 
first, then 
with some 
uneasiness 
looked up at 
Chico suspici- 
ously, and 
dashed with 
it into the 
estancia. 

“Come 
back,’”’ Chico 
screamed, 
imagining 
that his part- 
ner medi- 
tated instant 


sently Lud- 
wig came. 

His face 
worked con- 
vulsively, 
and step- 
ping to the 
front of the 
verandah, he 
screamed a bitter curse across the 
pampas. 

‘“ He has gone, and it is too late to 
pursue. Your diamond—Verfluchte 
Spitzbube !—is paste /”’ 


JUST TO REMEMBER THE NAMES OF HIS CLUBS 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


By GEORGE ADE 


T may be set down as a safe pro- 
position that every man is a 
bewildered maverick when he 
wanders out of his own little 

balliwick. Did you ever see a stock- 
broker on a stock farm, or a cow 
puncher at the Waldorf ? 

A man may be a duck in his private 
puddle, but when he strikes deep in 
strange waters he forgets how to 
swim. 

Take some captain of industry 
who resides in a large city of the 
Middle West. At home he is un- 
questionably 7. Everyone knows 
the size of his bank account, and 
when he rides down to business in 
the morning the conductor holds the 
car for him. His fellow-passengers 
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are delighted to get a favouring nod 
from him. When he sails into the 
new office building the lift captain 
gives him a cheery but deferential 
‘“good morning.” In his_ private 
office he sits at a $500 roll-top desk 
surrounded by push buttons, and 
when he gives the word someone is 
expected to hop. At noon he goes 
to his club for luncheon. The head 
waiter hastens to relieve him of his 
hat, and then leads him to the most 
desirable table and hovers over him 
even as a mother hen broods over her 
first chick. 

This distinguished citizen, director 
of the First National Bank, member 
of the Advisory Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A., president of the Saturday 
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Night Poker Club, head of the Com- 
mercial Club and founder of the Wilson 
County Trotting Association, is a 
whale when he is seated on his private 
throne in the corn belt. He rides 
the whirlwind and commands the 
storm. The local paper speaks of him 
in bated capital letters, and he would 
be more or less than human if he failed 
to believe that he was a very large 
n. 

Take this same business Behemoth 
and set him down in Paris or Rome or 
Naples. With a _ red_ guide-book 
clutched helplessly in his left hand 
and his right hand free, so that he 
can dig up the currency of the realm 
every thirty seconds, he sets forth to 
become acquainted with medizval 
architecture and the work of the old 
masters. The guides and cabmen 
bully him. Newsboys and _ beggars 
pester him with impunity. When he 
enters a shop the polite brigand 
behind the showcase charges him two 
prices and gives him bad money for 
change. 

Why? Because he js in a strange 
man’s town, stripped of his local im- 
portance and battling with a foreign 
language. The man who cannot talk 
back immediately becomes a weakling. 

What is the chief terror to travel ? 
It is the lonesomeness of feeling that 
one cannot adapt himself to the un- 
familiar background, and therefore 
is sure to attract more or less attention 
as a curio. And in what city does 
this feeling of lonesomeness become 
most overwhelming ? In London. 

The American must go to England 
in order to learn for a dead certainty 
that he does not speak the English 
language. On the Continent, if he 
_kicks on the charges and carries a 
great deal of hand luggage, and his 
clothes do not fit him any too well, 
he may be mistaken for an English- 
man. This great joy never awaits 
him in London. aa 
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I do not wish to talk about myself, 
yet I can say in truthfulness that I 
have been working for years to enrich 
the English language. Most of the 
time I have been years ahead of the 
dictionaries. I have been so far 
ahead of the dictionaries that some- 
times I fear they will never catch up. 
It has been my privilege to use words 
that are unknown to Lindley Murray. 
Andrew Lang once started to read 
my works and then sank with a 
bubbling cry and did not come up for 
three days. 

It seems that in my efforts to enrich 
the English language I made it too 
rich, and the result was mental 
gastritis. In one of my fables, written 
in pure and undefiled Chicago, re- 
ference was made to that kind of a 
table d’hote restaurant which serves an 
Italian dinner for sixty cents. This 
restaurant was called a ‘“‘ spaghetti 
joint.” Mr. Lang declared that the ap- 
pellation was altogether preposterous, 
as it is a well known fact that spag- 
hetti has no joints, being invertebrate 
and quite devoid of osseous tissue, 
the same as a caterpillar. Also he 
thought that “cinch” was merely 
a misspelling of “ sink,” something to 
do witha kitchen. Now, if an Ameri- 
can, reeking with the sweet vernacu- 
lar of his native land, cannot make 
himself understood by one who -is 
familiar with all the ins and outs 
of our language, what chance has he 
with the ordinary Londoner, who 
acquires his vocabulary from reading 
the advertisements carried by sand- 
wichmen ? 

This pitiful fact comes home to 


every American when he arrives in 


London—there are two languages, 


the English and the American. One 


is correct; the other is incorrect. 
One is a pure and limpid stream ; the 
other is a stagnant pool, swarming 
with bacilli. In front of a ‘shop in 
Paris is a sign, “ English spoken— 
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American understood.” This sign is 
just as misleading as every other sign 
in Paris. If our English cannot be 
understood right herein England what 
chance have we amongst strangers? 

One of the blessed advantages of 
coming here to England is that every 
American, no matter how old he 
may be or how often he has assisted 
at the massacre of the mother tongue, 
may begin to get a correct idea of 
the genuine English speech. A few 
Americans—say, fifty or more—in 
Boston and several in New York, 
are said to speak English in spots. 
By patient endeavour they have 
mastered the sound of “a” as in 
“‘ father,” but they continue to call 
a clerk a clerk, instead of a “clark,” 
and they never have gained the cour- 
age to say “‘leftenant.”” They wan- 
der on the suburbs of the English 
language, nibbling at the edges, as 
it were. Anyone living west of 
Pittsburg is still lost in the desert. 

It is only when the pilgrim comes 
right here to the fountain-head of 
the Chaucerian language that he can 
drink deep and revive his parched 
intellect. For three days I have been 
camping here at the headwaters of 
English. Although this is my fourth 
visit to London and I have taken a 
thorough course at the music-halls 
and conversed with some of the most 
prominent shopkeepers on or in the 
Strand, to say nothing of having 
chatted almost in a spirit of demo- 
cratic equality with some of the most 
representative waiters, I still feel 
as if I were a little child playing 
by the seashore while the great ocean 
of British idioms lies undiscovered 
before me. 

Yesterday, however, I had the rare 
and almost delirious pleasure of meet- 
ing an upper-class Englishman. He 
has family, social position, wealth, 
several capital letters trailing after his 
name (which is long enough without 


an appendix), an ancestry, a glorious 
past, and possibly a future. Usually 
an American has to wait in London 
eight or ten years before he meets an 
Englishman who is not trying to sell 
him dress shirts or something to put 
on his hair. In two short days— 
practically at one bound—I had 
realised the full ambition of my 
countrymen. 

Before being presented to the heavy 
swell I was taken into the chamber 
of meditation by the American who 
was to accompany me on this fight 
to glory. He prepared me for the 
ceremony by whispering to me that 
the chap we were about to meet went 
everywhere and saw everybody ; that 
he was a ’varsity man, and had shot 
big game and had a place up 
country, and had to hire a man by 
the year just to remember the names 
of his clubs. 

May I confess that I was immensely 
flattered to know that I could meet 
this important person? When we 
are at long range we throw bricks at 
the aristocracy and landed gentry, 
but when we come close to them we 
tremble violently and are much 
pleased if they differentiate us from 
the furniture of the room. 

Why not tell the truth for once ? 
I was pleased and overheated with 
bliss to know that this social lion was 
quite willing to sit alongside of me 
and breathe the adjacent atmosphere. 

Also I was perturbed and stage 
frightened because I knew that I spoke 
nothing but the American language, 
and that probably I used my nose 
instead of my vocal chords in giving 
expression to such thoughts as might 
escape from me. Furthermore, I 
was afraid that during our con- 
versation I might accidentally lapse 
into slang, and I knew that in Great 
Britain slang is abhorred above every 
other earthly thing except goods of 
German manufacture. So I resolved 
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“ (THANKS.’” 


to be on my guard and try to come as 
near to English speech as it is possible 
for anyone to come after he has 
walked up and down State-street for 
ten years. 

My real and ulterior motive in 
welcoming this interview with a re- 
gistered Englishman was to get, free 
of charge,an allopathic dose of twenty- 
four-carat English. I wanted to bask 
in the bright light of an intellect 
that had no flaws in it, and absorb 
some of the infallibility that is so pre- 
valent in these parts. 

We met. I steadied myself and 
said : ‘‘ I’m glad to know you—that is, 
I am extremely pleased to have the 
honour of making your acquain- 
tance.”’ 

He looked at me with a kindly light 
in his steel blue eye, and after a short 
period of deliberation spoke as fol- 
lows : ‘* Thanks.” 7 

‘The international developments 


of recent years have been such as 
should properly engender a_ feeling 
of the warmest brotherhood between 
all branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race,’ I said. ‘‘I don’t think that 
any fair-minded American has it in 
for Great Britain—that is, it seems 
to me that all former resentment 
growing out of early conflicts between 
the two countries has given way to a 
spirit of tolerant understanding. Do 
you not agree with me ? ” 

He hesitated for a moment, as if 
not desiring to commit himself by 
a hasty or impassioned reply, and then 
delivered himself as follows : ‘* Quite.” 

“It seems to me,” I said, following 
the same line of thought, ‘ that fair- 
minded people on both sides of the 
water are getting sore—that is, losing 
patience with the agitators who preach 
the old doctrine that our attitude to- 
wards Great Britain is necessarily 
one of enmity. We cannot forget 
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“AWFULLY® HE REPLIED 


that when the European powers 
attempted to concert their influence 
against the United States at the 
outset of the late war with Spain 
you bluffed them out—that is, you 
induced them to relinquish their 
unfriendly intentions. Every thought- 
ful man in America is on to this fact 
—that is, he understands how im- 
portant was the service you rendered 
us—and he is correspondingly grate- 
ful. The American people and the 
English people speak the same lan- 
guage theoretically. Our interests 
are practically identical in all parts of 
the world—that is, we are trying to 
do everybody, and so are you. What 
I want to convey is that neither nation 
can properly work out its destiny 
except by co-operating with the other. 
Therefore any policy looking towards 
a severance of friendly relations is un- 
worthy of consideration.” 
** Rot!” said he. 


** Just at present all Americans are 
profoundly grateful to the British 
public for its generous recognition 
of the sterling qualities of our beloved 
executive,’ I continued. ‘‘ Over in 
the States we think that ‘ Teddy’ is 
the goods—that is, the people of all 
sections have unbounded faith in him. 
We think he is on the level—that is, 
that his dominant policies are guided 
by the spirit of integrity. As a fair- 
minded Briton, who is keeping in 
touch with the affairs of the world, 
may I ask you your candid opinion of 
President Roosevelt ? ”’ 

After a brief pause he spoke as fol- 
lows: “‘ Ripping!” 

‘‘ The impulse of friendliness on the 
part of the English people seems to 
be more evident year by year,”’ 
I continued. “It is now possible for 
Americans to get into nearly all the 
London hotels. You show your faith 
in our monetary system by accepting 
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all of the collateral we can bring over. 
No identification is necessary. For- 
merly the visiting American was asked 
to give references before he was 
separated from his income—that is, 
before one of your business institu- 
tions would enter into negotiations 
with him. Nowadays you see behind 
the chin whisker the beautiful trade- 
mark of consanguinity. You say, 
‘Blood is thicker than water,’ and 
you accept a five-dollar bill just the 
same as if it were an English sovereign 
worth four dollars and eighty-six 
cents.” 

‘* Jolly glad to get it,” said he. 

‘* Both countries have adopted the 
gospel of reciprocity,’ I said, warmed 
by this sudden burst of enthusiasm. 
‘“We send shiploads of tourists over 
here. You send shiploads of English 
actors to New York. The _ tourists 
go home as soon as they are broke— 
that is, as soon as their funds are 
exhausted. The English actors come 
home as soon as they are indepen- 
dently rich. Everybody is satisfied 
with the arrangement and the inter- 
national bonds are further strength- 
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ened. Of course, some of the 
English actors blow up—that is, 
fail to meet with any great measure 
of financial success—when they get 
out as far as Omaha; but while they 
are mystifying the American public 
some of our tourists are going round 
London mystifying the British public. 
Doubtless you have seen some of 
these tourists.” 

The distinguished person nodded 
his head in grave acquiescence, and 
then said, with some feeling : “ Boun- 
ders!” 

‘““In spite of these breaches of in- 
ternational faith, the situation, taken 
as a whole, is one promising an in- 
definite continuation of cordial friend- 
ship between the Powers,’ I said; 
““I am glad that such is the case ; 
aren’t you ?” 

‘* Awfully,” he replied. 

Then we parted. 

It is really worth a long sea voyage 
to be permitted to get the English 
language at first hand, to revel in its 
unexpected sublimities and gaze 
down new and awe-inspiring vistas 
of rhetorical splendour. 


WINTER DIES 


By ANGELA GORDON 


HEN Winter dies, no bitter tears are shed; 
Love lends no moan to mingle with his sighs ; 
The piteous voice of Grief is quieted 


When Winter dies. 


Spring’s glad handmaidens come, with radiant eye 
And gracious dower of blossoms for his bed: 
White snowdrop-bells make music where he lies, 
And daffodils keep watch above his head, 

Whilst joyous breezes, carolling good-byes, 

Bid Earth rejoice since Death itself is dead 


When Winter dies. 
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By 


T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


XI.—HOME PLACE, LIMPSFIELD 


OMETIMES the site of a house 
is so obviously suited to its 
purpose that the owner could 
hardly have desired a better, 

excepting, of course, the inevitable 
development of building activities 
in its neighbourhood. _— Limpsfield, 
withits pleasant elevation, its large 
stretch of open common land, its 
plentiful trees, and its easy accessi- 
bility from London, has_ provided 
many delightful sites for moderate 
sized houses, and I could name 
several which seem to me as nearly 
ideal as one could hope for. The 
place has, however, during the last 
twenty years paid the penalty of 
its attractiveness, and houses are 
now springing up in all directions to 
such an extent that it will apparently 
soon be difficult to find sites which 
offer the privacy and charming envi- 


ronment of ‘‘ Home Place,” which is 
here illustrated. 

It is not easy to suppose anything 
more pleasing than is the entire 
aspect of this charming little domain 
which has been designed from one 
end to the other with exceptional 
thought and success. We approach 
“Home Place” from the pretty village 
of Limpsfield along a road winding 
between high trees and descending 
steeply from the common. The en- 
trance gates, of which we give a 
sketch, open into a short drive 
turning quickly to the left. An 
entrance court is obtained by the 
high wooded bank on the left, 
the house on the right, and the 
stable buildings facing the approach. 
On this, the north side of the house, 
we find the entrance hall and 
kitchen ¢ ffices, the three entertaining 
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rooms being ranged along the south 
front. As the ground slopes towards 
the south, and the site of the house 
is bounded on the north by the steep 
hill and on each side by plentiful 
foliage, it will be seen that the en- 
vironment creates a sheltered setting 
which is very pleasing. The view 
towards the south extends over many 
miles of undulating country towards 
Fast Grinstead, which presents much 
variety and interest. 

““Home Place” is built in red 
brick and stone after the picturesque 
Tudor manner. The two pen 
and ink drawings made from 
the house itself indicate its 
general character, but with- 
out account of the creepers 
and the effects of time and 
tone which have already 
softened the harshness which 
accompanies all new building 
work. The entrance gable, 
with its stone oriel and wide 
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oak door, over which is the motto Nisi 
Dominus, is a good piece of well 
executed architectural detail. The 
more elaborate stone detail has been 
reserved for this entrance front. It 
will be noted that the stable approach 
affords ample space for a carriage 
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to wait in readiness under cover. 
The stable buildings from the south 
and east make a very picturesque 
group. 

__The interior of the house is so 
excellent that I much regret being 
unable to give any illustrations of it, 
as so much space is occupied by other 
photographs. As we enter, the main 
staircase is to the left. It is built 
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up partly in old and partly in new 
oak. The old part is chiefly the 
balustrade which is from a fine old 
house occupied by Archbishop Tillot- 
son at Edmonton. The first floor 
landing is enclosed by square moulded 
posts, and the whole effect is very 
picturesque. To the right of the 
entrance is a large hall parlour with 
a comfortable corner fireplace. There 


LOOKING UP THE ROSE PERGOLA FROM THE POND. 
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is a large window to the west, from 
which beautiful sunset effects are 
obtained through the trees. The hall 
is panelled round with an oak dado. 
The drawing-room is entered both 
from the hall and the dining-room, and 
contains very fine old furniture. The 


dining-room is panelled right up 
in oak and has window seats looking 
out over the terrace. 


From the din- 


[F. Mason Gocd. 


ing-room is also entered the library, 
and out of this latter is a door leading 
out to a roomy belvedere built up in 
oak and leading down by ten steps 
to the terrace. This height of the 
ground floor above the terrace provides 
good lighting space for the basement, 
which goes the whole length of the 
house, and affords much useful ac- 
commodation for workshop, a room 
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for mothers’ meetings, a dark room, 
bicycle room, apple store, and wine 
cellar. An interesting feature of the 
first floor is a little oratory built 
out from the main building on oak 
posts. This is well finished with oak 
panelling and quaint lead light glaz- 
ing. 

Though ‘“‘Home Place” is so 
excellent an example of — house 
building and one of the best of the 
many admirable domestic buildings 
designed and carried out in many 
parts of England by its architects, 
Messrs. Douglas and Fordham and 
Messrs. Douglas and Minshvll, its 
specially outstanding charm is its 
garden. Amongst modern gardens I 
have seen nothing of its kind better, 
perhaps none quite so good, in regard 
to the limitations imposed by its 
owner. The actually architectural 
part of the effect is not extensive, and 
is chiefly to be found in the lofty ter- 
race which runs along the whole south 
front. The upper terrace is thirty- 
one steps above the path which 
skirts its base, and is laid with 
gravel. Thenext terrace, eleven steps 
down, is of grass, and below this are 
two flights of steps with a landing 
between. Roses are trained all over 
the sloping bank between the two 
terrace levels, and the bottom terrace 
is bounded by a buttressed wall from 
the lower level. All along below this 
is a great herbaceous border which 
in the summer is ablaze with mag- 
nificent clumps of brilliant flowers. 

The ground falls all along the site 
towards the south, and directly oppo- 
site the terrace steps a pergola covered 
with roses leads down to the pond 
below. This pergola is built up as a 
sort of hipped pavilion roof in the 
centre. Beyond the pond is a 
spacious tennis ground, and beyond 
that again a pergola leads into one 
of the most effective garden features 
I have anywhere seen. This is a 
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pergola extending mght and left 
nearly five hundred feet. The grass 
walk down it is three yards wide, 
and in the beds at either side now 
are continuous rows of daffodils. 
Behind these are the trained fruit 
trees up the sides of the pergola which 
make a sort of pleached alley, and 
when the blossom is out form a glori- 
ous picture of long lines of colour. 
Part of the charm of this lovely 
pergola is that the ground falls from 
each end to the centre, so that we 
cannot see one end from the other, 
but the grass walk merges into the 
roof. It is difficult to imagine any- 


thing more delightful than this lovely 
alley with its arbour at the end. 
To the west of the tennis lawn another 
pergola runs diagonally towards the 


THE LIBRARY BELVEDERE ON UPPER TERRACE, 
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Photo by] GENERAL VIEW OF GARDEN _ [F. Mason Good; 
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centre point of the garden, and this 
is covered with wisteria and vines 
and leads into a circular area inclosed 
with posts and trellis, covered with 
wisteria. A beech tree is planted in 
the centre. Round about the pond 
is a formal yew hedge. In the spring 
are to be seen clumps of daffodils 
gleaming out through the trees of 
the kitchen garden on the east side. 
Behind this is a delightful little 
gardener’s cottage. Beyond all this 
garden ground isa Stretch of quiet 
meadow land, and beyond this again 
fields and trees and hills fade away 
into the blue distance. 

It would require the very best 
water colours by the ablest artist 
to suggest anything of the real charm 
of this beautiful garden which has 
been gradually evolved during the 
past few years by Mrs. Horace Barry 
from her own design, and affords a 
striking example of what loving 


SOUTHERN WALK BELOW TERRACE. 
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thought and labour can accomplish 
when it is backed up by a refined 
taste. You cannot regard a garden 
like this without realising how dif- 
ferent it is to the perfunctory work 
so often done by mere professionalism. 
The amount of formality in it is 
just enough to suggest design and 
order without painful or monotonous 
accentuation, and one thing which 
pleasantly affects us about it is 
that there is ample space of quiet 
green grass all over to afford a good 
setting to the various features. There 
are plenty of gravel paths and green 
alleys, but the place is not made up 
into an intricate and elaborate design 
of formal lines, and the various 
features appear to have grown natur- 
ally from the conditions. Thus the 
great southern pergola is a pleasant 
repetition of the formal lines of the 
house and terrace, and also affords 
an agreeable screen between the house 
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and the meadow—the herbaceous 
border along the boundary of the 
eastern plantation and that below 
the terrace wall afford long lines of 
glorious colour with good backgrounds 
which are eminently pleasing and 
suitable—whilst the long descending 
alley and rose pergola from the terrace 
to the pond projects the formal 
lines of the architecture very suit- 
ably up to the square pond below. 
These features all provide a certain 
formality which is all the more 
pleasing in that it is not too much 
accentuated. Between the square 
pond and the southern pergola the 
quiet stretches of tennis lawn and 
bowling green come with excel- 
lent effect. Of course, to realise the 
full beauty of such a charming gar- 
den you must see it at the various 
periods of the year, and one supreme 
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period is when the roses are in full 
bloom. 

Delightful as is the house of “‘ Home 
Place,” I think the lady who created 
its garden has shown how greatly 
distinction and charm can be added 
after the architect has gone away! 
lt is pleasant to see evidence of the 
capacity to create such a beautiful 
spot, and one can only wish that 
the efforts of our best architects 
were more often supplemented in 
such a delightful way. 

I must here acknowledge the 
courtesy of Mr. F. Mason Good in 
allowing me to use his excellent 
photographs in illustration of this 
beautiful garden. Mr. Good has pho- 
tographed many of the fine old gardens 
of England, with a quality of artistic 
judgment and able technique which 
even nowadays is not too abundant. 


STEVE 


By FRANK GASSAWAY 


Illustrated by F. de Forrest Schook 


HE Yosemite stag2, still glis- 
tening with its early morning 
washing, stood beside the 
half-platform, half -veranda 

of the Carmelito road house awaiting 
the issuance from the lunch room 
of its passengers, who lingered over 
their fruit and coffee, exchanging 
condolences anent the limb-cramping, 
dust-stifling, sixty miles already ac- 
complished, and rejoicing at the 
assurance that another half-hour of 
alkali would bring them to the edge 
of the tal] timber. From there to 
their all-night stop at Wawona, and 
even beyond that to the wonderful 
valley itself, their path would be 
through the longed-for shade of the 
great woods. 

The fresh team—six wiry, gaunt, 
steel-muscled horses—stood almost 
motionless in their harness. The 
recurrent twitching of their ears back 
toward their equally impassive driver 
showed that silent, bow-strung eager- 
ness peculiar to the half-broncho, 
half-American breed. 


The driver, a great, loose-jointed, 
round-shouldered six-footer, with the 
aquiline nose and the strong high- 
boned face of the typical New 
Englander, sat with his right heel 
hooked into the crotch of the hard- 
jammed brake. One huge hand filled 
with reins rested on his knee, while 
with the other he meditatively finger- 
combed his curly beard, bronze, 
where shaded by the turned-down 
hat brim, but bleached by sun and 
dust below the line of protection. 

Now and then he gave a diffident 
but naively admiring side glance 
at the most prompt of his passengers, 
a young lady whose expeditious meal 
enabled her to secure the coveted 
front seat beside him, the possession 
of which usually causes its occupant 
to become singularly unpopular with 
the neck-craning insiders. 

This forehanded young woman was 
well worth looking at. She was 
incontestibly handsome in face and 
figure, from both the masculine and 
feminine viewpoint ; self-poised, yet 
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blithesome and enthusiastic. From 
the top of her expensively-simple 
Alpine hat to the tip of the little, 
buff walking-boot that peeped from 
the hem of her grey silk dust-coat, 
she made a picture that Gibson him- 
self would have regarded as a direct 
personal compliment. 

**Do hurry, auntie,” she pleaded, 
as her maid set about the arduous 
task of assisting a rather portly 
and deliberate chaperon into the 
interior of the vehicle; and _ she 
darted a glance of petulent impatience 
at the English tourist, who, as usual 
at each station, had forgotten his 
binoculars, and had ‘to go back for 
them. a. 

But at last the stage door gave a 
final slam, and the bronchos, respon- 
sive to the jar of the released brake 
—to which the pistol-like crack of the 
twenty-foot lash was a purely orna- 
mental accessory—sprang forward to 
the sharp lope that the traditions 
of the “high grade” require when 
approaching or leaving a stopping- 
place. 

Half-a-dozen miles,and they fronted 
what seemed a great green cliff of 
foliage, and which, even as they 
drew near, seemed to change the dry, 
thin, unsatisfying air to the cooler, 
moister, balm-laden atmosphere of 
giant yellow pines and Douglas spruce 
that towered on either side of the 
tunnel-like opening into which they 
plunged. Asif unconsciously checked 
by the sudden hush and shadow 
of the forest, the horses slackened 
their pace to a slow walk. If would 
have seemed as if a noonday twilight 
had fallen, were it not that here and 
there a stray beam from the barred- 
out sun filtered through and lay upon 
the road ahead like a streak of spilled 
gold dust. 

Craning her neck, the front-seat 
passenger gazed straight up to where, 
a hundred and fifty feet above her 
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head, she could see. the brilliant 
blue line of sky, sometimes a few 
yards wide, sometimes narrowing to a 
shining thread, and again shut out 
altogether by the intermingling 


Finally, dropping her awe-filled 
eyes to the strong patient face of the 
driver, she said, with something of 
the brooding hush of the forest in 
her voice : 

“It must be delightful to drive 
through this country every day. 
Don’t you think you are lucky, Mr. — 
Mr. Copper,” giving him the name 
by which she had heard him addressed 
by his acquaintances along the road. 

““I guess it’s all right fur them 
kodaker parties,” he replied gravely, 
answering her questions in dus order, 
and in the semi - self - communing 
manner peculiar to pilots plying 
either on land or sea. ‘I dunno’ 
‘bout the lucky side of it, though, 
lady. Can’t do much saving on 
fortyper. ‘Copper?’ That’s only a 
josh name, miss. My born signatoor 
is Hiram Eaton.” 

‘*But why ‘Copper,’ then ?” 

‘“‘ You kin search me, lady. Some 
says it’s because I was on the Cop- 
peropolis run afore I k2m onto the 
high grade. Then agin,” he added 
with amused bashfulness, ‘“‘ some o’ 
the wimmin folks—them waiter girls 
over ter the valley—says it’s along 
o’-my hair.” 

“Your hair—and a very beautiful 
shade it is—quite Titian,” promptly 
added the fair passenger, who, when 
at home in Boston, was, 1n both a 
material and a mental sense, a 
zealous member of the “ Lend-a- 
Hand” Society. “La Pompadour 
had Titian hair, you know.” 

“Don’t place the party,” said the 
driver, after a moment’s earnest 
retrospection. ‘*O’ course, all us 
road men gits some kind ’er nick- 
name. There’s—well, there’s Cat- 
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Eye Rogers: lets on he kin see 
better arter sundown; Sage-Brush 
Dick: used ter stage down Arizony 
way; an’ Manzanita Jim.” 

“What a quaint name.” 
It’s shorely greaser-like. 


“Oh! 


“IT WAS A LONG BREATH BEFORE THE MEANING OF THIS TABLEAU 


BECAME CLEAR TO HER.” 


But I wish I’d won mine drawin’ 
er royal flush ter a deuce high, like 
he did, lady.” 

“Won his name at cards; how 
odd!” 
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‘“* That’s only a perlite sayin’ miss,” 
said the big whip, gravely. “It’s all 
on account o’ them manzanita bushes 
there’; and wrapping the long lash 
around his whip stock with an easy 
twist of his wrist, he pointed to where 
one of the occasional 
spaces between the trees 
was filled with the dense 
low growth of a creeper- 
bush, its barkless, dull- 
red branches laced and 
tangled into a network 
of distorted crooked- 
ness. 

“Tell me about it, 
please.”’ 

‘It was like this,miss. 
But fustly, I must leton 
as how this here Jim— 
Jim Munroe i1s_ his 
born name—is ’er nig- 
ger, er full black one, 
too. An’ mebbe,” with 
a suspicious glance at 
his fair listener, 
‘* mebbe you draws the 
colour line same as 
them prize-fighters 
down to _ Frisco does, 
eh ?” 

*““Not at all,” ex- 
claimed the young lady, 
with a demure twitch 
at the corners of her 
mouth. ‘* My cousin— 
he was a colonel in the 
Philippines — told us 
that his c6mmand al- 
ways felt quite com- 
fortable when there 
was a coloured regiment 
in front of them on the 
firing line. Then they 
could turn in and take 
a good night’s rest. Now, about 
Manzanita.” 

“Well, miss, Jim was on 
pitch one mornin’——” 

‘The what ?” ; 
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‘The pitch. Yousee, we are on the 
high grade now. Arter we leaves the 
Point—In-spi-ration they calls it— 
the road pitches down hill to the 
valley floor. We drop abovt a mile 
in four, so yer kin see the grade, 
even in the easy spots, takes fine 
reinin’ an’ sharp brake-work. This 
time Jim hada squeeze-tight load—— 
sixteen passengers an’ er half ton 
o’ baggage. 
the wust pints—nuthin’ on the off 
side but a two thousand foot drop— 
the brake busted.” 

‘“And was that dangerous ?” 

““Dang’rous? It wus—well, 
see, the leaders are away down hill, 
underneath you. The wheelers—well, 
their backs are jest on a level with 
the fore axle. The minute the grip of 
the brakes is off, the coach jumps 
right for’ard on top o’ the wheelers. 
Them two rears together, and the 
stage—well, the hull outfit goes over 
the edge, pullin’ the front four horses 
atter them. The hull thing gits 
to the valley ahead 0’ time—but 
by the air line. See?” 

““And what did your friend do ?” 
gasped the beauty, her little hand 
unconsciously gripping the big man’s 
muscle-corded arm. For a moment 
the driver gazed down upon the 
parted lips and great startled eyes of 
his companion. Then, with a sudden 
abashed realisation of the masculine 
admiration of his look, he hastily 
continued : 

“* The very second the crack kem— 
he must a done it quicker nor an eye- 
wink—Jim let out the ‘fast lope’ 
yell, and nips a piece outer the off- 
leader’s ear with his lash. They 
was a spry team, an’ they just flew 
down that grade twenty foot to the 
jump. Them race horses down at 
Frisco was snails to ’em. Yer see, 
Jim’s only chanst was to keep the 
critters clear o’ the stage, to run ’em 
faster nor it did. Or course, it were 


Well, jest at one er. 


you — 
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only puttin’ off the grand drop fur a 
few minutes, fur a thousand foot 
further along ther was a sharp bend. 
Even if the hosses managed to hug 
round the turn the ‘swedge-off’ o’ the 
stage ’ud jerk the nigh wheels outer 
the inside rut—and then ‘ 

“Go on! Go on!” cried the girl, 
half rising from her seat, her whole 
figure quivering with excitement. 

“Jest afore the turn kem ther wus a 
sort o’ hollow, or washed-out place, 
"bout fifty foot beside the road, 
and on the inside. There was a 
thick growth of manzanita there. 
Jim says he must a had it in his mind 
all the time, somehow, though hé 
ain’t dead shore. Well, he _ seed 
this patch a flyin’ up tor’d him, 
an’ he knowed that right there were 
the last turn outen the box. He 
squats overtonto the footboard, 
shortens up his grip easy, but yellin’ 
like er Piute all the time. Then, jest 
at the right jump, he straightens up, 
gathers them leaders right into the 
air and twirls the hull outfit plumb 
offen the road an’ atop o’ that man- 
zanita patch.” 

“And they were saved ?” 

_ “ They shorely was. Them bushcs 
is like springy steel rods. Course the 
stage upset, but the tough branches 
let her over easy. It took a couple 
o’ hours to chop away the brush 
an’ get the hosses out onto the road, 
an’ to up-end the stage an’ rope it 
out. But arter that Jim lashed 
the hind wheels to the fore, hitched 
up, an’ they skidded down to the 
valley as slick as you please. Not 
a scratch on a tourist; not even a 
skinned fetlock on any o’ the cattle.”’ 

“It wassuperb! Something worth 
living—yes, worth dying for!” she 
exclaimed. 

“I’m shorely glad you don’t bar 
colour none,’ continued the driver, 
meditatively. “I figgered it all out 
since, that if there’s a real man inside 
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—a]l wool an’ a yard wide—the colour 
o the hide don’t signify none. I 
kin drive jest a little myself,’ he 
went on diffidently, “‘ but I takes off 
my hat ter Manzy. I shore wish 
I'd knowed ’bout them nigger regi- 
ments the time I hed an argumint 
with Sage Brush, because I allowed 
that Jim suttenly was ‘high whip’ 
on this here grade, nigger or no 
nigger.” 

“IT trust you convinced him,” said 
the listener, demurely. 

‘* Well, lady,” and a faintly humor- 
ous twinkle came into the grave 
eyes, “‘I b’leeve he laid off a couple 
o’ runs ’bout then. An’ I don’t hear 
tell he’s statin’ contrary views since. 
But you musn’t run away with the 
idee that I’m a trouble hunter, 
miss,’ continued the driver, asan after- 
thovght. “I ain’t settin’ up fur no 
scrapper. That gin’raliy comes 0’ 
drink an’ I got too big a load to 
carry fur that kind o’ foolishness.” 

' She studied his set care-lined face, 
with side-long sympathy. 

‘Will you do me a real favour ? ” 
she said at length, with sudden 
resoluteness. 

He turned towards her with a good- 
naturedly deprecative expression. 

‘““I s’pose you want to drive a 
spell. Most uv the towerist ladies 
as sits up in the front does. Well 
them middle pair pulls kinder strong, 
but—mebbe when the road gits 
wider a 


“Oh! I don’t mean that” she 
smiled. ‘Only I want you to pro- 
mise, for I feel, somehow, that 


you never break your word, Mr. 
Copper.”’ 

His face flushed under its weather 
tan, and then, having fora moment’s 
grave deliberation chewed a leaf 
plucked from a passing bough, he 
said : 

‘Ef there’s any way I kin favour 
you, lady, let ’er roll. I’m bankin’ 
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that yer allers deals from the top 0’ 
the pack, anyway.” 

““Mind, that’s a promise’’; and 
then very gravely and gently: “I 
want you to tell me what the load is 
that you are carrying, and why it 
troubles you so.” 

‘You — you like yarns don’t 
you, miss?” he stammered, with a 
palpably lame attempt to speak 
jestingly. . . 

“Well, I always try to keep 
my ears as well as my eyes open 
when travelling. I want you to tell 
me for another, a better reason. 
Come now, I live far east but even if 
I did not I would never repeat a 
word that you told me. I promise 
you that.”’ And then, as he hesitated, 
““Let us see if I can help you out. 
You wish to get married, and you 
are not—not quite rich enough yet. 
Honestly now, isn’t that it ?” 

‘“You’re wrong, pard—I mean, 
miss,’ he replied slowly, “‘ leastways, 
there’s a lot—a hull lot—to be done 
"fore I calk’lates on that sort o’ 
thing.”’ | 

“Then,” and the passenger raised 
her small forefinger with judicial 
authority, “ you’ve got to tell me 
what it is you wish so much to do. 
You can’t help yourself now, you see. 
You know you promised.” 

“TI s’pose it’s up to me, an’ I'll 
have to make good,” said the driver 
at last with a submissive shrug of 
his great shoulders, “ though it’s not 
a yarn to amuse a high stepper like 
you. Well, it’s like this, miss. 

““Him an’ me was raised over in 
New England, jest back 0’ Cape Cod. 
I mean Steve, miss, my younger 
brother. There wus jest four of us; 
the old man, mother, me, an’ Steve. 
We lived on one o’ them small stony, 
sour-land “farms they has up that- 
away, an’ it wus "bout all we three 
men could do ter keep the flour 
bar’! full, with the old lady doing all 
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the dairy an’ house work, too. 
What made it wuss wus the old man 
a-bein’ so stern and hard-like. 

‘*Him and Steve couldn’t get on 
nohow, an’ the worry of it almost 
broke mother’s heart, fur she loved 
Steve mor’n anybody; an’ nat’ral 
enough, too. He were ten year 
younger nor me—a well set-up lad. 
He were well-favoured an’ smart 
besides. Steve was always lettin’ 
on he’d run away, an’ mother was 
always worryin’ fur fear he would. 
One day Steve an’ the old man had 
it hotter ’n ever down in the hay- 
field, and if it hadn’t been fur me— 
well, there’d been a mix-up, shure. 
That night, arter Steve had saddled 
old Whiteface to go fur the cows, 
he kissed the old lady an’ shaked 
hands with me. The old hoss an’ 
the cows didn’t come home that night, 
an’ Steve never did. 

“Well, we couldn’t find no trace o’ 
where he went,try as we might, an’ 
when in ‘bout two years the old 
man died, mother was jest wore 
down to a shadder. Every day she’d 
watch fur the postman’s hoss comin’ 
over the hill, hopin’ to git a letter 
from Steve, but she never did. And 
then regular, she’d start down to 
the village to talk to Ellen Ann—she 
were an orphan, an’ worked in the 
big store—’bout Steve. She'd tell 
Ellen Ann as how Steve would shurely 
write soon, an’ Ellen Ann would let 
on the same thing to her. Then 
mother would come home agin an’ 
cry, an’ I calk’late Ellen Ann would 
be adoin’ the same herself.” 

“Why, of course. Steve’s sweet- 
heart,’ said the young lady, de- 
cisively. 

‘*'You’re a keen guesser,”’ said the 
driver, admiringly. “They were a 
keepin’ cump’ny mor’n a year afore 
he went away.” 

“Go on, Mr. Copper,’’ said the 
listener, impatiently. 
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‘Well, afore long mother sold the 
farm; she wanted me to take the 
money an’ hunt fer Steve, while she 
went to live with Ellen Ann. ’Course 
I couldn’t do that. I made her put 
her little pile into the bank, an’ 
then I started out on Steve’s trail. 
It was pretty hard mostly, for I could- 
n’t work steady, stayin’ no time in 
one place; I had to keep movin’, 
you see. I didn’t git news o’ Steve, 
but, though it made my heart sore, 
I,wrote home wunst a week jest ter 
keep them two’s sperrits up. I went 
most over the hull east, an’ arter 
while I remembered that Steve wus 
allers talkin’- bout Californy, gold 
diggin’, cowboyin’, an’ that sort o’ 
thing, an’ I ’spicioned he might a 
headed this-away. So I fin’ly worked 
out to this coast myself. An’ shore 
nuff, I cut his trail down at Frisco 
three years ago.” 

‘But you didn’t find him,” she 
said, as one who states an evident 
fact. 

‘“No, miss,’ assented the elder 
brother, with renewed wonder at her 
understanding. ‘“‘ A man down there 
recognised havin’ seed him by a 
picture I carried. So I put a ’vertiss- 
mint in the papers down there, an’ 
shure ’nuff I got a letter from Steve. 
It said he didn’t calk’late ter show 
up never no more. He’d bin wan- 
derin’ *bout tryin’ ter git suthin’ 
steady, but he’d pium failed, an he 
wus clean wore out an’ discouraged. 
He said he had lived a hard tramp 
life, an’ kep’ bad cump’ny, an’ he 
were desprit, an’ were shure bound 
to do suthin’ recklis, he’d changed 
his name. He wus no good, an’ 
*shamed ter have we folks ever sce 
him again.” 

“But you——”’ 

‘*T kep’ on huntin’ him jest the 
same. I wrote back home that I 
had seen him, an’ that he’a gone up 
Klondike way. That he wus doin’ 
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good an’ would come back in a year. 
S’pose you think I’m a liar, miss,” 
he added, with pathetic humility. 

““Not at all. You did perfectly 
right,’’ was the vehement response. 

** It shure is good to hear you say 
that,” said the big fellow, grate- 
fully. ‘‘ Well, I had ter git a job 
stagin’ up here. There was some 
gov mint land along the road then, 
so I filled a homestead between 
Wawona, where we lays up ternight, 
an’ the Yo. There’s no grazin’ to 
speak of in the valley, an’ my idee 
wus that ef I could git the ground 
cleared on my hundred an’ sixty 
acres, and make a start with a few 
head o’ cattle, I might arter-whiles 
work up a good business a-sellin’ 
milk an’ butter to the hotels an’ 
stations. An’incourseo’ time mebbe 
I might have a job fur Steve if I got 
my grip on him. He could boss the 
herd while t’other two ran the dairy, 
don’t yer see ?” 

‘““Exactly. A splendid idea!” 

“Well, the old lady’s pile had 
‘bout petered out, an’ in course it 
set me back a hull lot ter bring her 
an’ Ellen Ann out here. They’re 
livin’ in er little shack I built on my 
place durin’ my lay-offs. But we 
only got two cows, so fur. You can’t 
grub stake three an’ git ahead very 
spry on forty a month. Not even 
when you cuts out terbacca an’ booze, 
too.” 

** And I’ve got two millions,”’ mut- 
tered the girl, her little hands clenched, 
her eyes shining like moist stars into 
the gathering dusk of the approach- 
ing twilight. 

“TI told you the yarn wasn’t worth 
a-tellin’, lady,” said the driver, as 
if in apology. ‘‘ However, it’s done 
me good to shift the load. Speci- 
ally,” and here his voice grew softer 
and more wistful, “‘as I ben kind 0’ 
strung up along o’ suthin’ I hear 
a piece back on the read. There’s a 
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timber cutter, as lives bout two miles 
ahead o’ here, as let on he seed a 
young feller yesterday as favoured 
me s’prisin’ strong. He met him 
on the road somewhere, but didn’t 
state nuthin’ *bout which way the 
stranger wus headin’. This here wood- 
chopper won’t likely have got home 


‘when we pass his cabin, so I wrote 


a card to stick inter his door latch 
aswegoby. Ill giveit to you, miss,” 
he continued, pulling his team to a 
standstill, and wrapping the reins 
about the brake, “‘an’ while I git 
down an’ light them lamps would 
yer kindly read what I wrote, an’ 
see if it’s all clar an’ plain.” 

Even in the semi-darkness the 
girl could easily make out the 
large, laboriously-formed, _ half- 
printed letters, 

‘“‘deer fren 

please cum over ter Wawona 
toonite I lays over thare it would 
be a kine faver. Hiram Eaton 
the wun they calls copper ”’ 

“Is it all O.K. °?” said the driver 
anxicusly, as he regained his seat. 
‘“Them timber choppers ain’t ed- 
dicated much. Hold it till we git 
thar, please.” 

“It’s just right,” said the girl 
gravely, as the stage moved on again, 
the darkness in which they sat 
accentuated by the twin lights that 
illuminated each wheel rut for fifty 
feet ahead of the leaders. 

‘“ And now, Mr. Copper, I want to 
have a few words with you,” said the 
Boston beauty, resolutely. ‘‘ Please 
listen to me for a = 

‘© What’s that !” And as she started 
and stared the brake sharply gripped, 
and the horses, that were walking 
up a slight rise in the road, suddenly 
halted. She saw that the driver, 


rigid and motionless, was peering 


intently down at something on the 
road directly beneath him and out 
of her own line of vision. Bending 


sideways across his knees 
she became conscious of 
two silvery rings within 
a foot of her face. Fol- 
lowing down a dull-blue 
rod that seemed to sup- 
port these, her gaze rested 
upon the upturned face 
of a slouch-hatted figure 
whose forehead and nose 
were covered by a black 
cloth. Through two holes 


in this she caught the ; 


the resolute glimmer of a 
pair of ambushed eyes. 

It was a long breath 
before the meaning of this 
tableau became clear to 
her. They were “held up.” 

Transfixed, every nerve 
quivering with the dra- 
matic tensity of the situa- 
tion, and its thrill in no 
wise lessened by the 
inward assurance — she 
stared, fascinated, at the 
composed highwayman. 

“Throw down that 
box ; that’s all I want,”’ 
came from the man below, 
in tones as distinct as 
the click of a gunlock, 
and yet inaudible to 
the drowsy inside passen- 
gers, to whom the occa- 
sional halt of the stage 
on rising ground was an 
accustomed detail. 

The driver nedded, as 
one who wastes no words 
quarrelling with destiny 
backed by two loads of 
buckshot. Shifting his 
reins to his left hand, 
with his right the reached 
down and_ grasped the 
handle of the battered, 
blue, iron-strapped Wells- 
Fargo treasure box that 
lay beneath the seat. 
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“ BENT THEIR HEADS OVER A STRIP OF PAPER. ' 
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As he did this, the “ road-agent ”’ 
moved closer to the lamp, — so 
as to make room for the box to 
drop beside the wheel. This caused 
the light to shine more clearly into 
the eye-holes of the robber’s mask, 
and the girl became conscious that 
the driver had suddenly paused in 
his task and was peering into the black 
slits with even more eager scrutiny 
than herself. 

For a dozen heart-beats the three 
seemed petrified—a weird canvas from 
the brush of Van Dyke. Then, with 
a curious duplication of the robber’s 
steady, low-pitched voice, the leaning 
man said : 

‘Better hurry home with them 
cows, Steve. Mother's a-waitin’ fur 
the milk.” 

Another tense pause, and, as one 
who watches in a trance, she saw 
the lifted gun slowly sink out of the 
light radius ; the highwayman’s chin 
dropped to his breast, and then in a 
husky whisper came : 

‘* Drive on, Hiram.” 

The brake loosened with the steal- 
thiest of clicks, and the stage moved 
forward. 

As the girl sank back into her seat, 
her brain dazed by the terrific climax 
of the elder brother's long search, 
her eyes fell upon the card she still 
held in her hand. Springing to her 
feet, and facing backward to where 
the dark figure of the highwayman 
was vaguely outlined against the 
trees, she held aloft the little square, 
and then skimmed it rearwards over 
the stage. Still watching as they 
rounded the turn she descried a dim 
figure kneel and raise the! glimmering 
speck of white. 

For a space they creeked on in 
silence, both driver and passenger 
alert to catch any sound that might 
come from those below. At length, 
a long breath of relief from both certi- 
fied that the incident had escaped 
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the notice of the other passengers. 

And then, with lips that trembled 
with a divine pity, she turned and 
met the haggard face that leaned 
towards her with such pitious eager- 
ness. 

““[T say, miss—yer won’t never— 
you've got a mother, mebbe—I kin 
trust you—can’t I e 

“Listen to me,” she said, in 
choking instalments, as the words 
struggled past a great lump in her 
throat. “Now, attend strictly to 
what I say. In the first place he 
got the card.” 

** The card, miss ?” 

“Yes, the card you gave me to 
hold ; ,I threw it back on the stage, 
and he picked it up. So it’s quite 
possible he may come over to——’’ 

“Great Scot!” gasped the driver, 
with shining eyes. 

“Exactly. Now you want me 
to—well—-not to say a word about 
—things ? Very good, I will do so, 
but on one condition only, mind 
you. It’s merely a smal] money 
matter.” 

‘* Money, miss,”’ he replied simply, 
and with a patient misery in his 
voice that went to her heart like%a 
knife, “I’m ’most down to the last 
now, I only got a few - 

*“Oh, hush, hush !” said the girl, 
brokenly. “It’s my money I’m 
speaking about. You see I’m one of 
those silly things—an heiress. I’ve 
two millions, and more, all my own. 
But, listen, please. I’m a shrewd 
business woman, too,” and the white 
forehead wrinkled with imposing grav- 
ity, “and I’v= decided to make a 
small investment in—in butter, milk, 
and—things. Now at the next stop 
I will write you a cheque on my 
Boston bankers for five thousand 
dollars, and—don’t speak, please— 
and you can have it collected by the 
bank at the other end of the road. 
With that I want you to buy ever 
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sO many cows. Those  mouse- 
coloured ones with the tiny horns 
are the nicest, I’m sure. And you 
must build a barn, and an addition 
to that little house that you spoke 
of. Then you will have room for a 
partner to look after the stock. 
Perhaps the young man back there 
might be looking for a job. Then, 
when Steve does turn up, what 
with his mother, his sweetheart, 
and you—and with plenty for all 
to do—why, don’t you see Ss 

““Tve fell asleep while drivin’ 
afore this,’ said the driver, in an awe- 
hushed voice, “ an’ I s’pose I’m jest 
a-dreamin’ now.”’ 

“ Well, ’'m not,” replied the young 
lady financier, firmly. “This is a 
plain business proposition. You can 
pay the money back, you know. 
I’m going abroad next month, and 
when I return—that will be in three 
or four years—I’ll let you know and 
you can begin paving back, say, 
ten dollars a month, if your business 
is good, then. Now, no trifling, Mr. 
Copper. Will you do just as I say ?” 

‘‘ No,’ muttered the driver, half 
to himself, as if he had wrestled 
with and overthrown a heart-breaking 
suspicion, “No, it ain’t no hot-air 
josh ! Well, miss, seein’ as you’ve 
got the drop on me, I'll stand in, 
pervidin’ I don’t wake up when we 
strike the station.” 

A solemnly binding hand-shake 
finished the subject until the hotel 
lights twinkled ahead. Then the 
driver, with a sort of defiant bash- 
fulness, said : 

‘“T been tryin’ ter frame up how 
to ask you fur suthin’, miss. It 
ain't no cheeky play—it ain’t, honest. 
But kin yer send us your photygraf 
when you git t’other side? One 
‘bout eight by ten inches, miss ?” 

“Are you particular about the 
size ?” she rephed, with a smile. 

“Well, yer see, miss, over our 
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fireplace there’s a _picter mother 
brought out from the east; Steve 
give it her. It’s an angel a-givin’ 
manna, miss, to some Isrelite parties 
as wus up agin it. It’s shurely a 
real han’some frame, and—and I’m 
calk’atin’ it’s "bout time for that 
other angel to step down.” 


“What a wonderfully beautiful 
world it is,” murmured the Boston 
beauty, as that night she sat at her 
window watching the vivid moonlight 
flooding the open space in front of the 
station, and slowly making still more 
gigantic the shadow of the great 
round-shouldered figure seated upon 
the horse-block, and fixedly watch- 
ing the point where the road plunged 
into the inky forest. 

‘‘Ah!”’ she exclaimed, when at 
last the rigid watcher below suddenly 
rose and answered a long inquiring 
whistle that came from the black 
beyond. Five minutes passed, and 


‘then two stalwart men, their arms 


about each other’s shoulders, ap- 
peared before the house. Where the 
moonlight shone the brightest they 
halted and bent their heads together 
over a slim strip of paper that the 
larger of the two drew reverently 
trom his breast. The girl turned 
away, for the moonlight became 
blurred, somehow. 

When she looked again the larger 
man was alone, his shadow making a 
gigantic finger post as he still stood 
with outstretched arm pointing the 
way his companion had taken. 

There must be an occasional ex- 
ception to the ancient beauty-sleep 
formula, to account for the radiant 
beauty of our Gibson prototype as 
she climbed to her accustomed perch 
the next morning, and which point 
of vantage was also occupied by 


‘the English tourist, greatly to the 


internal, if unexpressed, irritation of 
the driver. 
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And so the two men, one sleepily, 
the other mutely, listened to the 
young lady’s inconsequent chatter 
as the stage rattled sharply along, 
until it at length spun round a turn 
and passed in front of a fenced-in 
clearing. 

In the middle of this, facing the 
road, was a small house, and before 
its open door a group of three stood 
watching the coming vehicle. The 
centre of this trio was a tall, rugged, 
bronze-haired young man, his arm 
about the shoulders of an old and a 
young woman who stood on either 
side. The eyes of all three were 
riveted upon the great, long-lashed 
ones that smiled at them from the 
driver’s seat. Nota word was spoken ; 
none could have added a feather’s 
weight of meaning to that wireless 
message of the soul. 
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“Them’s um,” said the driver 
behind his hand, and in what he 
imagined to be a stealthy and con- 
spirator-like aside. 

‘Eh ?” said the English tourist, 
yawning, “‘what did the driver say ?”’ 

“* Something about its being a nice 
morning,” said the Boston belle, 
staring straight ahead, her face alight 
with the exultant joy that only the 
angels are supposed to know, “ wasn’t 
that it, Mr. Copper °” 

‘““ Nice ?” growled the driver, con- 
temptuously. ‘I’m rising forty year, 
and ef this ain’t the finest mornin’ 
I ever see, I’m damned! ’Scuse 
me, lady.” 

But, to the horror of the tourist, 
Beauty-on-the-Box not only smiled 
unreprovingly, but actually added 
in the strange American vernacular : 

“Same here.” 


A SPRING SONG 


By A. T. JOHNSON 


SING me a song of the glad green fields, 
And of new-born flowers fair, 
Bring me the joyous season’s greetings, 
Songs of the ¢arth and the air. 
Springtime and Lovetime, 
Tasselled hazels, snowdrop’s chimes ; 
Springtime and Songtime, 
Woodland music, skylark’s rimes. 


Sing to me of the graceful birch’s 
Emerald tresses, milk-white arms; 
Fill my heart with the whispered meaning 
Of the budding violet’s charms. 
Springtime and Lovetime, 
Drifting showers, fading snows; 
Springtime and Songtime, 
Laughing water brimming flows. 


Sing of the sweetest primrose clusters, 
Say the words the birds would speak ; 
And let me feel the warm Spring breathing, 
Drink her laughter, kiss her cheek. 
Springtime and Lovetime, 
Vernal gladness, blithest mirth ; 
Springtime and Songtime, 
Welcome! welcome! waking earth. 


THE ROYAL COSMOPOLITAN OPERA! 


By GEORGE CECIL 
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used to be given in Italian, and when 
the «mpresario of the period’produced 
“Der Freischutz,” ‘‘ Oberon” and, 
later, Cherubini’s “‘ Les Deux Jour- 
nées,’” he conformed to the prevailing 
custom. Underthe E. T. Smith and 
Mapleson management, singers from 


other countries were invited to com-. 


pete with the Italian element, amongst 
the newcomers being Balfe—an Irish- 
man, who before achieving ill-fame 
through the medium of “The 
Bohemian Girl” sang as a baritone, 
Carvalho—a famous French Mar- 
guérite, the great Carl Formes—the 
pride of the Fatherland, who sang 
from C below the line (in the bass 
clef) to the upper F, Catherine 


whose Jean de Leydn was a wonderful 
performance, Sims Reeves—a_free- 
born Briton, Sembrich—of the perfect 
coloratura singing, Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton—a home product, who, by the 
way, was the first to sing Marguérite 
in English, and the admired Sontag. 
The unrivalled Titiens, Vachot (who 
was French), and Van Zandt also 
adorned Mr. Mapleson’s company, and 
shortly afterwards Albani—a French 


‘Canadian, Sigrid Arnoldson—whose 


ancestors probably were ,Vikings, the 
ever green Bauermeister—of German 
parentage, De Belocca—a_ Russian, 
and Capoul—who once was the joy of 
tout Paris, joined the troupe. Mention 
also may be made of Marie Engle 
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—an American, Faure and Gassier— 
both Frenchmen, Fursch-Madi, Gay- 
arré—a Spaniard, Gerster—who was 
Hungarian, Foli—an Irishman, with 
an unmistakable brogue, Gunz—a 
German, and D’Andrade—a Spaniard. 
Others who helped to make the Opera 
a cosmopolitan concern included 
Minnie Hauk, Hastreiter, Tom Hohler, 
Lilli Lehmann, Lhérie, Pauline Lucca, 
Marimon and the American soprano 
Nevada—whose extraordinary flexi- 
bility of voice will be a wonder for 
all time. Kate Rolla and Valleria— 
Yankees both, Abramoff—a Russian, 
Marie-R6ze—formerly a charming 
Cherubino, and I]ma di Murska also 
sang in Italianat the Opera. 

Though singers of all nationalities 
were engaged, modern operas invari- 
ably were given in the language which 
experience has shown to be the 
best medium for musical purposes. 
_ Amongst these were ‘ Carmen,” 
**Les Pécheurs de Perles,” “‘ Mireille,”’ 
Nicolai’s “‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“Hamlet,” “Mignon,” “Iphigénie ” 
and “‘ Lohengrin.”’ In Augustus Harris’ 
time, the same rule at first was fol- 
lowed, and “Die Meistersinger’’ was 
performed as “I Maestri Cantori.”’ 
Shortly before his death, French, 
German and Italian operas were 
heard in their original language. 

During the last twenty years, the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, has 
become more cosmopolitan than ever. 
The “ Ring” and other Wagner efforts 
are, for the most part, tackled by 
leather lunged Germans and enter- 
prising Americans. French operas 
are sung by French, English and 
American artists, and the percentage 
of Italians is comparatively small. 
Amongst the French singers who have 
appeared since Covent Garden 
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embarked upon a new lease of life are 
Calvé, Salignac, Renaud, Isnardon, 
Seveilhac, Fugére, Journet, Plancon, 
de Lussan — the alluring Carmen, 
Walter, Maréchal and Noté. The 
German contingent has been repre- 
sented, amongst others, by Kraus, 
Knupfer, Mohwinkel, Wittich, Bréval, 
Reinl, and von Mildenberg.  Lit- 
vinne—a truly admirable artist — 
is partly Russian; Akté is a Finn ; 
Van Rooy is a Dutchman and 
Van Dyck a Fleming; Donalda 
is a Polish-Canadian ; and Olitzka, 
the de Reszkés and Alchewsky are 
Poles. Naval and_ Destinn are 
Bohemian; Saville and Melba are 
from Australia; Révy 1s Hungarian; 
Ternina is a Croat; and Macintyre is 
Scotch. America has_ contributed 
Nordica, Eames, Esther Palliser, Su- 
zanne Adams, Margaret Reid, Bis- 
pham, Allen Hinkley, Whitehill, 
Connell and de Cisneros; and Florence 
Monteith who—towards the close 
of the Harris régime—sang Micaela 
and Santuzza with much success. 
Kirkby Lunn, Thomas Meux, Hamilton 
Earle, Agnes Nicholls, John Coates, and 
Gleeson-White, are English, Joseph 
O’Mara being Irish. Austria is repre- 
sented by Wedekind, Frizi Scheff 
and other notable artists. Italian 
singers include Campanari, the late 
Cremonini, Ancona, Giachetti, Con- 
stantino, Giaconia, the unique Battis- 
tini, Caruso—the flower of the tenor 
flock, Zucchi, Sammarco—who ap- 
pears during the present season, 
Franceschini, Carpi, Scandiani, the 
gay Scotti, and a dozen others— 
several of whom have filled many 
engagements at Covent Garden. 

Under the circumstances, the Royal 
Cosmopolitan Opera is a _ suitable 
title! 
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By ROBERT BARR 


ON 
_ Kipling wrote that when 
The Call you hear the _ East 
of a-calling, other sounds 
The Road. become inaudible, or 


words to that effect. > 


Jack London wrote ‘‘ The Call of 
the Wild,” and then Robert Hichens 
wrote ‘“‘“The Call of the Blood.” 
John D. Rockefeller issued a call to 
an English clergyman a few months 
ago, and, as a bit of money dangled 
to that call, thefreverend gentleman 
went forthwith across the Atlantic 
at the bidding of the call. Calls, then, 
are potent things. Sometimes a call 
brings money to a man; sometimes 
it takes it from him. Anyhow, fol- 
lowing the example of literary people 
like Rudyard and Rocky, I herewith 
celebrate the Call of the Road, 
which puts money in your pocket 
if you are a regular tramp, but takes 
it away from you if the stigma of 
respectability cannot be shaken off. 
Early on the Thursday morning 
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which was directly before last Good 
Friday, I arose and opened the window 
to the south. It was neck-and-neck 
between the sun and me so far as 
early rising was concerned, and we 
were both looking at one of the most 
lovely landscapes on earth; he from 
the east, I from the north. The 
rolling, wooded hills, and the village- 
dotted valleys are visible for thirty 
or forty miles south, east and west, 
and all this landscape I own on 
account of this window which I had 
opened being mine, but unfortunately 
I do not possess selling rights over 
the landscape, otherwise I should 
be as rich as John D. Rockefeller, 
who called away our clergyman. 
As I gazed on this soul-satisfying 
scene I heaved a deep sigh, because 
Duty called me into London to chase 
a golden, circular sovereign, which is 
so nimble in rolling away that one 
must be up betimes and keep rea- 
sonably spry during the day to 
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overtakeit. It was at this point that I 
heard through the clear morning air 
the Call of the Road. From where 
I stood I could see fifty roads, more 
or less, some like slender white threads 
on the distant green hillsides ; others 
nearer at hand and _ well-defined. 
I believe, if I gazed long enough 
at this enticing prospect, I might 
come to write as creditably as Tickner 
Edwardes docs. 

The voice of Duty is prim and 
precise, with a scolding tendency 
noticeable in the tones. Her precepts 
are always quite unanswerable, so 
there is no use arguing with her. 
Duty is the most estimable creature ; 
everyone praises her, and some say 
they love her. On the other hand, 
the Call of the Road is soft, sweet and 
seductive ; the whisper of a syren, 
as I imagine syrens to have whispered 
in the days of wooden sailing ships, 
before the name was given to an 
appalling steamboat whistle belch- 
ing forth sounds that run up and 
down the octave at a pressure of 
fifty pounds on the square inch. 
So I turned to Duty and said I 
wasn’t feeling very well that morning. 
We'd had a hard winter of it, I told 
her, and here was the first real Spring 
day, so I thought a breath of fresh 
air might do me good. Duty sniffed, 
and departed with her head high 
in the air, so I removed some coin 
of the realm, which on a previous 
occasion she had given me, from 
my town trousers to the pockets 
of my disreputable knickerbockers, 
put on a pair of blond boots, and 
made for the railway station two 
miles and a half away, just far enough 
off to look almost picturesque, and, 
clambering down the hill, reached 
the telegraph office, where I sent a 
message to town saying I had a 
severe attack of highwayitis, and 
that they would see me later, so 
bang went sixpence. 
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I had resolved to take 


In Search of the first train that 
the came along, and go to 
Picturesque. its terminus, there 


flinging myself upon the 
landscape, be the same hillside, or 
seashore, or both. I might have got a 
Brighton train, or an Eastbourne 
train, or an East Grinstead train, but 
as a matter of fact, the Tunbridge 
Wells train came along, and in due 
time I found myself in that ancient 
town, which I always delight in, 
loving to stroll up and down the 
Pantiles, and even absorb the waters, 
which appear to do no particular 
harm, and taste better than many other 
springs I know, both at home and 
abroad. 

Having no plans, I resolved to 
visit Bayham Abbey, which I had 
never seen, and which I was credi- 
bly informed lay about five miles and 
a half away. Bayham Abbey was 
built in the year 1200, some little time 
ago, by Premonstratensian Canons, 


‘who must have been very great 


guns if we are to judge by the length 
of their name. I have not the least 
idea what Premonstratensian means, 
nor do I know what the rules of the 
order were. But this does not really 
matter, for I did not succeed in seeing 
the ruins of the Abbey, except in the 
distance from the highway, because 
they are owned by Lord somebody, 
and he allows you in only on certain 
days of the week, and this wasn’t 
the day. Indeed, there is little in- 
formation to be gathered from what 
I shall write about this expedition, 
because, not knowing when I started 
what part of the country I might 
land in, I was unprovided with 
either map or guide-book. This con- 
fession may be rather a give-away, 
but I have no hesitation in admitting 
I am not the learned man I may 
appear to be from my writings. This 
air of knowing everything, which 
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pervades my works, is all cnbbed from 
books of one kind or another, and 
so when I lack a guide-book, the fount 
of knowledge is choked up at its 
source. Indeed, since I have returned 
to that old hag, Duty, I glanced 
at the guide-book to learn where I 
had been, and I see that there is a 
foot-path, which at the time of my 
tramping outbreak I knew nothing 
of, that appears to pass close to the 
Abbey ruins, so I shall tackle that 
trail ona future date. Those who 
sneer at guide-books will thus see 
what a man misses who goes without 
one. 

If you patronise the road that 
leads straight south from Tunbridge 
Wells it will take you up-hill and up- 
hill, and by-and-bye you will reach 
a little village named Frant, which 
possesses a view almost as good, 
but not quite, as the one from my 
own window. I had visited Frant 
years and years ago, and always 
remembered it for its views, its quaint 
wells (which make one wonder how 
deep they are up there on the hill 
top),and also for the fact that once 
a young man stood beside the church 
steeple of Frant, when a stone from 
the coping fell, struck him on the 
head, and killed him. They buried 
him within a few yards of where 
he was stricken down, and they put 
at his feet the stone that was the 
cause of his death, which always 
seemed to me an example of the 
eternal (in every sense of the word) 
fitness of things. So, on this oc- 
casion, there is no need that I should 
toil up the hill to Frant, so I took 
instead the main road leading to the 
left, which brought mc to Frant 
Station, a mile or more away from 
the little village. After leaving Frant 
Station this most excellent road 
enters a forest, with glimpses of a 
deep valley to the right, and by-and- 
bye I crossed a stream, and enjoyed 
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that view I referred to, of the Abbey 
ruins. Coming out into the clearing 
I passed through a little hamlet, and 
determined to proceed to the next 
village, for even though the Abbey 
was not available, I did not intend 
to retrace my steps to Tunbridge 
Wells. If one flouts Duty, who is 
sure to make it uncomfortable for 
one because of the temporary lapse, 
there is no use in going twice over the 
same ground. Let us take a circular 
tour, as Mr. Cook would say, and 
always see some new thing, which 
was the desire of the ancients. 


The road now descended 
througha deep cutting in 
the rock, and behind me 
I heard the pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat of 
hurrying feet. Turning round I saw 
racing after me a chubby little girl 
who, during my pause, arrived breath- 
less. 

‘“Didn’t you hear me shout after 
you ?”’ I was asked, when she got 
her second wind. 


Company. 


‘*No, otherwise I should have 
stopped.” 

‘“T wanted company,” she _ ex- 
plained. 


‘“Oh, that’s very nice. ‘How far 
are you going ? ” 

‘“T am going to Lamberhurst.” 

‘* And how far away is that ? ” 

‘* About two miles, I think it is. 
Some say it’s two and a half. I 
suppose it is that far right down to 
the village, but I’m only going to the 
top of the hill.” 

‘* And were you intending to walk 
all that way alone ? ” 

‘*T generally get company, but you 
got away past before I saw you.” 

‘* And so you shouted ? ” 

‘Yes, and you didn’t hear.” 

‘Ah, that came near to being a 
tragedy of not meeting. It’s a good 
thing you can run so quickly.” 
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“Yes, isn’t it ? 
think Iam?” 

“Oh, I should say off-hand about 
nineteen, or nineteen and a half.”’ 

The little maiden laughed joyously. 

““ Why, you’re not a good guesser 
at all. I’m eleven, but some people 
take me for twelve.”’ 

“You astonish me! Such a big 
girl, and only eleven! It is_ in- 
credible ! ”’ 

“Yes, and I’m the voungest of 
fifteen.” 

““Dear me! The family is as big 
as yourself, isn’tit?” - 

“We all belong to the Salvation 
Army,” said my young friend with a 
comical little air of pride, as if she 
had informed me that her ancestors 
came over with the Conqueror. 
““That’s where I’m going to-night. 
Every Thursday night there’s service 
at the meeting-house on the puyteP 
this side of Lamberhurst.”’ 

“ You surely don’t return all that 
distance in the dark alone,” I pro- 
tested. 

““Oh, no, father always brings me 
home, but he can’t get away as soon 
as I can, and if I see company on the 
road, I always go early.” 

“Then father and mother and all 
belong to the Salvation Army ? ” 

“Yes, but we are not very sure 
about my brother that lives in Maid- 
stone. He hasn’t been home for a 
long time, and we don’t know whether 
he belongs to the Army or not.” 

“It should be easy to find out,” 
said I, producing a penny from my 
pocket. “Buy a reply-paid post- 
card, address it to him, and ask 
whether he belongs or not.” 

“Yes, I'll do that,” she said, as if 
it were a hitherto unthought-of sug- 
gestion, but she shook her head when 
I offered her the money. 

“No,” she said, “* Father gives me 
all the money I want.” 

** Youre a lucky girl. 


How old do you 


Some fathers 
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are not so generous; at least, that’s 
what my daughter says. Is your 
father rich ? ” 

‘*T don’t think he is, but I’m not 
sure.” 

‘“ How much does he get a week ? ”’ 

‘* Seventeen shillings.”’ 

‘* Oh, that’s just a shilling for each 
of you.” 

“No, it’s more. There’s only fifteen 
of us.” 


“Don’t you count your father 


and mother as members of the 
family ?” 
““Oh, yes, 1 suppose they are. 


But then some of us are not living 
at home, you know. My brother is 
in Maidstone, and there are two 
others away.’” 

‘“So you have all the money you 
want ?” 

‘Oh, yes.” 

“Then you're rich.” 

‘Are we? I suppose we are. 
I hadn’t thought about it before. 
Are you rich, sir ?” 

66 No.” 

“Then why did you offer me a 

2» 

“It does seem a little illogical, 
doesn’t it ?” 

‘*What’s illogical ?”’ 

‘““Do you go to school ?” 

Yes. sir.” 

“Then ask your teacher, when 
you reach the school to-morrow, 
what illogical means, and she'll tell 
you.” 

‘* Why, to-morrow’s Good Friday,”’ 
said the little girl, looking up at me 
with reproof in her large eyes. “°° Did- 
n’t you know? There’s no school 
on Good Friday ?” 

‘““T had forgotten for the moment 
that to-morrow was Good Friday.” 
“Do you belong to the Army ?”’ 

“No.” 

* Why 2?” 

** Oh, I'm too wicked ; 
take me in,’ 


they won't 
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“You shouldn’t say that ; it’s for 
wicked people like you we do both 
our indoor and our outdoor work. The 
out-door work is all for gathering 
in the wicked.” 

“What do you mean by out- 
door work ?” 

“When the band plays in the 
street, and we sing and pray for the 
wicked. My father plays the big 
drum.” 

‘Does he ? That must be a very 
important position.” 

‘““No, it’s not so important as 
playing an instrument. Mother 
thinks he ought to be playing an 
instrument. She says anybody can 
beat a drum.” 

So here I was getting a glimpse 
of unsatished ambition even in the 
Salvation Army. 

“Where are you going to stop 
to-night ?”’ she asked. 

““T don’t know.” 

“Are you looking for work ?” 

“No, [I’m running away from 
it.”’ 

‘That isn’t right, is it ?”’ 

“TI think it’s right in this case, 
for otherwise I would never have 
met you, and quite likely your 
talk will make me less wicked than 
I was yesterday.” 

“Do you think it will ?” 

““T am sure of it. I have had 
the great pleasure of meeting a 
person who is contented, and who 
refuses money. I assure you such 
persons are very rare.” 

By this time we had arrived 
at the little brick edifice which 
is the head-quarters in the district 
of the Salvation Army. I was cordi- 
ally invited in by the little traveller. 
but I told her she must wait until I 
came next time, excusing myself 
on the plea that I was getting a 
little anxious about a supper and a 
bed, and so we bade each other 
good-bye. 
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It is a long, steep, 


The winding hill that takes 
Chequers the wayfarer into the 
Inn. very picturesque, old- 


fashioned _ village of 
Lamberhurst, which stands astride 
the boundary line between Kent 
and Sussex. I was fortunate enough 
to find an ideal inn, whose gardens 
lie along the bank of the little river 
which runs through Lamberhurst. 
It is called the Chequers Inn, and 
has been in continuous business since 
the time of the first Charles. I 
neglected to set down my testimony 
of its excellence on the visitors’ 
book, and so inscribe it here. It is 
an inn that Ellen Terry has visited 
often enough to become quite a 
friend of the family, and they praise 
her highly at this hostelry, enriched, 
I suppose, by the reflected glory which 
radiates from the capitals of the 
world upon that remote hamlet, 
because the inimitable Ellen admits 
she likes Lamberhurst better than 
London. 
As Isat there at an excellent supper, 
I heard, coming down the hill, the 
boom-boom of the big drum of the 
Salvation Army, marking time to 
the lilt of a cheerful tune on the 


instruments, and my respectful ad- 


miration went out towards the woman 
I had never seen, who was ambitious 
for her husband, and believed him 
capable of higher musical feats 
than the beating of the tom-tom. 
Next moming, after breakfast, I 
had again forgotten that it was Good 
Friday, and I am sure the little girl 
would have been shocked had she 
known of this. However, I was 
punished. I made up my mind to 
tramp the three miles or so to the 
station at Goudhurst, but alas, when 
I reached there, I found that Good 
Friday meant Sunday, and that there 
was no train until 7.31 in the evening. 
This at once knacked into smithereens 
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the plans I had formed by examining 
the map at the Chequers, of taking 
a train to the south, and tramping 
through a section of country where 
the name of every village ends in 
“den.” I was forced, therefore, to 
content myself with Goudhurst, which 
I saw standing high on the hill, a 
mile distant, and, indeed, a most 
attractive village it proved itself to 
be; as high in the air as Lamber- 
hurst is low to the valley. The 
broad main street leads directly up to 
the large, massive, picturesque church, 
which seems to stand directly across 
the way, but the road deflects to the 
left, and passes on. I wandered 
through every lane and street in the 
place, admiring the views north, 
south, east and west. The church 
tower is said to contain sixty-five 
steps, and if you mount them to the 
top, you may count sixty-five differ- 
ent churches round about, and, be- 
sides, get a glimpse of the sea. I 
walked away beyond Goudhurst, and 
slowly returned, so as to be in time 
for whatever inn-keeper was preparing 
a hot lunch. Strolling along, with 
hands in pockets, I was overtaken by 
two young men, each carrying a sack 

over his shoulder. One I judged to 
' be about thirty years old, perhaps 
less, and the other not more than 
twenty-five. They were well-set-up, 
stalwart young men, whose swinging 
gait, however, slackened as _ they 
neared me. The younger dropped 
slightly behind, and the elder came 
up alongside of me. There must be 
something inherently noble in my 
walk or demeanour, for no matter 
how disreputable a suit of knicker- 
bockers I put on, no matter how 
tattered and faded my cap, tramps 
will persist in asking me for money, 
which is very disappointing when I 
wish to be taken for one of them- 
selves. Indeed, both of these young 
fellows were better dressed than I 
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was. I was annoyed with myself for 
not having forestalled their request. 
Why had I not had the presence 
of mind to ask them for help? The 
man now keeping step with me, 
began in a voice that was not a 
whine, as is usual. He spoke in a 
tone that+* somehow suggested in- 
dependence, battered but not yet 
beaten down. 


“Could you assist a 
Help! Help !! poor chap, sir, with a 
Help!!! copper or two? We've 
neither of us had any- 
thing to eat to-day, and only a bite 
yesterday. God’s my witness that 
we're two poor, honest fellows, that 
would gladly work if we got the 
chance. But times is cruel hard; 
cruel hard they do be, sir, as we know 
who’s willing to take any work, sir, 
so be it’s honest.” 

He paused for a moment for a 
reply, but I slouched on, head bowed, 
hands deep in my pockets. 

‘At first, sir, we looked only for 
work in our own trade. We’re car- 
penters, sir; leastways, I’m a car- 
penter, and he’s a carpenter’s helper, 
but latterly, sir, we'd take anything 
that’s offered, so be it’s honest. And 
now it may be, sir, that you live in 
this place, and perhaps has some 
gardening, and may be a bit of 
repairing in barn, or stable, or house, 
and you'll find us very willing, and 
[ think I may say, competent.” 

For the second time he paused: 
the man behind never said a word, 
evidently feeling that the pleading 
was in the proper hands. The one 
who addressed me was _ actually 
eloquent ; words flowed free as if 
he were entitled to a barrister’s gown. 
I moved along as usual, and did not 
look up or reply. He struck me as 
being too glib, and yet I could not be 
sure. Perhaps the man was actually 
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starving, and here the ends of my 
fingers were down among money. 

‘““T don’t know, sir, begging your 
pardon, as you’ve ever known what 
it is to be hungry.”’ 

It was just on the tip of my tongue 
to say I was hungry now, but I had 
resolved on silence, determined to 
learn when the man’s patience would 
break, and he would take to swearing. 

‘““Tve spent many a hungry day, 
sir, and many a hungry night, and 
perhaps I haven’t seen the last of 
them, sir. People says we’re a pros- 
perous country, sir, and perhaps 
there’s some that is, but all the way 
from Chatham here, sir, we haven’t 
been offered a job of work, and it do 
go against me, sir, to ask a copper off 
any man. I’d rather give coppers, 
sir; yes, I would if I had them, 
rather ten times than ask for them. 
If it’s so much, sir, as only a half- 
penny, I'd be as thankful, sir, as if 
it was a sovereign.” 

Once more there was a pause. We 
had now come up to the rear of the 
church, and I was skirting the wall 
of its yard, he on the roadway beside 
me. 

‘Could you spare us a halfpenny, 
sir?”’ A pause. “ Well, God bless 
you, sir, God bless you, whether you 
give, or whether you don’t. God 
bless you, and thank you kindly, sir. 
I’m sure you would have given a 
copper if you could.”’ 

k_ This last touch nearly knocked me 
out. I was feeling rather mean about 
my conduct, anyhow. I don’t remem- 
ber ever before refusing an appeal of 
this kind, and could not account for 
my own stubbornness now, especially 
as I was on the road myself. I quite 
believe these men hated work just as 
much as I do, but nevertheless, after 
all, the money was in my pockets. 
The elder man made no further effort 
to overcome my obduracy, but turned 
to his fellow, and both crossed the 
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road together, where they threw their 
burdens down against a wall. The 
younger man came trotting after me, 
apparently at the other’s suggestion, 
and once more I hardened my heart. 
So this was their game, was it ? The 
veteran was to break the ground, and 
the junior was to reap the harvest. 
However, in this I was mistaken. 
The younger merely said : 

“Could you oblige me with the 
time, sir ?”’ and before I had thought 
that a tramp like myself and a gold 
watch such as I carried were somewhat 
incongruous, I had pulled the dial 
from my poke, and given him the 
o’clock. I may add that there was a 
dial on the church steeple which the 
man had glanced at, but the church 
clock face was devoid of hands, and 
so there was that excuse for asking 
the time. I thought at first that they 
had perhaps experienced the same 
uncertainty about my financial stand- 
ing which I had felt about theirs, and 
wished to know whether I really carried 
a watch or not, but I realised later that 
this was not their game. The elder man 
knew that Good Friday service was 
being held in the Church, and he 
endeavoured to learn about what 
time the congregation came out. He 
was evidently well up in these mat- 
ters. 


It seemed that our slow 

An Idle progress together had 
Singer of consumed more time 
an Empty than he had estimated, 
Day. for, leaving the two 
bags in the care of his 

chum, he hurried over into the main 
street, turned his back on the church, 
and there, in an excellent voice, began 
to sing a hymn. The street was 
completely deserted, and the fervent 
vocal appeal evoked no response from 
the silent houses on either side, 
merely awaking the echoes. The 
hymn I had frequently heard in my 
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younger days, although I do not re- 
member its words. The chorus begins : 
““Even me, even me,” and goes on 
to promise than even the most 
wretched shall be saved. 

I paused on the pavement, leaned 
my back against a house wall and 
‘listened to the vocalist with admira- 
tion, determined after all to give him 
some money. He threw back his 
head, and closed his eyes as he 
launched off into this pathetic but 
encouraging refrain, and either he 
was one of the most superb actors I 
have ever seen, or the appealing words 
came straight from his heart. An 
expression of almost ecstatic fervour 
overspread his grimy, but neverthe- 
less, handsome, face, and the words 
rang down the silent street like the 
tones of an organ. 

All at once the church doors flew 
open, and.a well-dressed crowd came 
down the stone path to the main 
street. I. thought I caught a glance 
of the tail of the man’s eye over his 
shoulder, and was confirmed in my 
suspicion that this debouchment of 
the church was what he was waiting 
for, because instead of singing the 
third verse, he began, in a slightly 
louder voice, to repeat the chorus 
again, he doubtless well knowing its 
effectiveness. 
was admirably planned. Here, a kind, 
cultivated throng of people, straight, 
doubtless, from an eloquent sermon, 
and there before them, a forlorn 
wretch, head thrown back, singing out 
his soul to the empty houses. The 
first lady touched him on the arm, 
and he seemed almost to faint from 
surprise. He whisked off his dusty 
cap; she put a piece of silver in his 
hand, and he cringed with gratitude. 
There was a sob in his voice as he 
thanked her, and I swear there were 
tears in his eyes. How much money 
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that man collected within the next 
ten minutes, I have not the least idea, 
but it must have run into a large 
amount, and when the last of the 
congregation passed him, he hurried 
back to his companion seated on the 
bags. 

There is a fine old water-mill at the 
foot of the Goudhurst-hill, with two 
wheels ; one overshot for use when 
the river is in flood, and the other 
undershot for low water. At half 
past six I had come down the hill, 
and was leaning against the smooth 
parapet of the bridge, waiting for 
my 7.31 train that would take me to 
Maidstone, and watching the two 
waterwheels, wishing they were in 
motion. I was thinking,.too, of the 
bright little girl of the evening before, 
too proud to accept a penny, although 
her hard-working father received but 
seventeen shillings a week, and of the 
stalwart man who had begged so 
humbly for a copper. At this mo- 
ment, hearing footsteps crossing the 
planks by the railway, I saw my two 
men with their bags, setting out 
apparently for the Lamberhurst I 
had that morning left. I did not 
turn round, but, keeping my back 
towards them, leaned on the parapet. 
The elder man wheeled round. 
‘“Times, sir,” he said, “is cruel 
hard. Cruel hard they be, sir. Would 
you help two poor honest chaps to 
get on their feet again. Any work, so 
be it’s honest, or if you’ve a copper 
or two to spare, sir A 

I looked slowly and sternly round 
at him. His eloquence stopped as 
dead as the mill wheel. 

“H 1!” he cried, in surprise 
and disgust, “it’s the same Johnny’s 
I tackled before ! ”’ 

The younger man offered no com- 
ment, and the two disappeared down 
the Lamberhurst road. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Perhaps thou art.a Mason, and forbidden 
By oath to tell the secrets of thy trade. 
| —ADDRESS TO AN EGYPTIAN Mummy. 


r es short winter day, increas- 
ingly cold, was drawing to a 
close as the train came to 
a standstill under the lofty 

canopy of the Union Station, ninety 

minutes late. For hours and hours 
it had crunched along over a frozen 
land, losing time because of slippery 
rails or accumulated snow. With 
the ending of that railway journey 
a section of my own life had reached 
its conclusion, for, like the train 
that carried me, I had hitherto been 
losing time. On the previous day 
an ambitious friend, solemnly bidding 
me farewell, suddenly realised to the 

full the importance of the plunge I 

was making, and put the question : 

‘“ How old are you?” 

‘“* Twenty-three,” I replied, * how 
old are you?” 

‘* Thank: God I’m only nineteen,” 
was his fervent answer. 

To-day, I being well on in years, 
there seems an element of humour in 
that brief conversation, but it was 
serious enough at the time, and 
for a moment this four years’ 


handicap pressed its weight upon my 
shoulders. 

Heretofore my life had been spent 
first in the labour of tilling a back- 
woods farm, second, in the labour 
of teaching a backwoods school. It 
is delightful to read about farming 
in books, and even the periodical 
press contains now and then articles 
upon agriculture so charmingly 
written that the reader is soon con- 
vinced of the simplicity, healthful- 
ness and independence, which a rural 
existence presents to its votaries, 
and as I peruse these contributions 
I am filled with a vague longing to go 
back to the land. Candour compels 
me to state, however, that at the 
time I was engaged in this vocation 
the prospects which look so well in 
print had not been presented to me. 
I was quite willing to leave to others 
the delights of raising wheat while I 
earned my bread in some other 
manner. Being thus determined to 
exchange the complex existence of a 
farm for the simple life of the city, I 
spent my evenings and wet days in 
study of one kind and another, read- 
ing everything in the shape of a 
book that came into my hands, dis- 
covering thus a very pretty taste for 
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mathematics and science, finding alge- 
bra as interesting as the puzzle column 
in our weekly paper; while Euclid’s 
problems seemed to be much better 
constructed than the average short 
story, with conclusions that were 
invariably more logical and satis- 
factory than the efforts of even our 
best authors, and thus it came about 
that one day I journeyed to our 
county town, passed certain exami- 
nations inflicted by the State, and 
emerged from the ordeal with a 
third class certificate, licensing me 
to teach school for the term of three 
years from the date thereof. 

I now got my first lesson regarding 
the nonsense talked by those charm- 
ing writers who show the advantages of 
farming life. My day’s work, instead 
of beginning anywhere from four 
to six o’clock in the morning, started 
at nine, and ended at four, while my 


‘recompense was half a dozen times 


the amount I could have earned at 
farm work, though I toiled all day 
and half the night. I have owned 
farms since that time, but laboured 
on them merely by proxy, earning 
my bread, as Artemus Ward said, 
by the sweat of the hired man’s 
brow. 3 

The forced economy of the farm 
was part of my nature, so I deter- 
mined in that three years covered 
by my teacher’s certificate to save 
enough money to enable me_ to 
grapple with a college. I knew that 


_my future lay along one of two paths : 


mathematics or science. Science 
fascinated me, and on more than one 
occasion I had nearly blinded myself 
with premature explosions. A young 
man with a lean purse, and thirty 
miles between him and the nearest 
chemist’s shop, one would think 
had little opportunity for research, 
nevertheless, so successful were some 
of my experiments that the inhabit- 
ants of the house where I boarded 
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were compelled on several occasions 
to camp out in the green fields while 
the breezes of heaven blew noxious 
vapours through the open windows. 
I achieved in some sort a local repu- 
tation, but the desire to have me 
board at someone else’s house became 
exceedingly general throughout our 
neighbourhood. I dreamed of ultim- 
ately receiving the thanks of the 
Royal Society by discovering some 
new and particularly objectionable 
compound. | 

On the other hand there was a 
chance that I might be a success in 
mathematics, perhaps as a_ grave 
College professor, or who knows 
what else. A young man whose taste 
for light reading is such that he goes 
through six books of Euclid like a 
ravaging bush-fire, and yearns for 
more, seems to indicate progression 
along that line. 

At the moment when the respective 
claims. of mathematics and science 
swung in equal adjustment there 
was slowly approaching me across the 
fields and through the woods a young 
man of my own age who was going 
to settle the matter. Looking out of 
the window of the white school-house 
on the hill one afternoon, I saw this 
young man with bent back and wide- 
spread legs in the field below, peering 
through a little telescope on a tripod. 
He was making incantations with 
his hands, waving now the right, now 
the left, and far down the valley 
stood another chap holding upright 
a red and white barber pole taller 


than himself, which he adjusted this 


way or that in response to the manual 
signs made by his chief. I knew 
at once what was afoot. These were 
the advance scouts of the railway 
which had been talked about for 
years and years. Nobody in the neigh- 
bourhood believed it would ever be 
built, and yet the other day I read 
that the world’s record of railway 
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speed had been broken along the line 
this young man was surveying. 

It was nearly four o’clock in the 
afternoon, ang as no pupil is likely 
to complain if the school is dismissed 
a few minutes too soon, I let the class 
go, climbed a fence, crossed a field 
and struck up an acquaintance with 
the civil engineer. The young man 
was as glad to meet me as I was to 
meet him, for as the sun declined 
he became anxious about a stopping 
place for the night. On this point I 
was able to relieve his mind. I lived 
at a house some two miles further 
west, and there I assured him he could 
secure a room, and something to eat, 
such as it was. He was accompanied 
by a retinue of axe-men who slashed 
their way through the forest when tall 
timber intercepted the line. The 
choppers were a rough crowd, given 
to profanity and chewing tobacco. 
Their days were employed in cutting 
a Straight and narrow path, but not 
necessarily in following it. This 
‘gang slept in barns, with or with- 
out permission, or in the woods if 
night overtook them there. So, 
indeed, did the civil engineer, and 
his super, who carried the barber pole, 
when they could do no better, but 
the two young men preferred more 
civilised environment when they could 
get it. 

We spent a red-letter evening after 
supper. The engineer was an excellent 
story-teller, and he recited extract 
after extract out of a book then just 
published, entitled ‘‘ The Innocents 
Abroad,”’ written by a manI had 
never heard of, named Mark Twain. I 
resolved to .buy the book, for the 
author seemed to have touched on 
several points overlooked by my 
ancient comrade Euclid. But the 
most startling thing I learned that 
evening was the compensation re- 
ceived by an engineer running a rail- 
way line. The sum seemed incredible 
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in its hugeness, and I resolved at 
once to join so lucrative a profession. 
I wrote to the University several 
hundred miles away, asking particu- 
lars of the civil engineering course, 


- and received a printed slip of paper 


which gave a list of books, and various 
interesting items from which I gath- 
ered that two years from entering the 
University, I might, if reasonably 
diligent, write C.E. after my name. 
And thus it was that -on a particular . 
evening in the early part of January I 
found myself one of the crowd emerg- 
ing from the train at the Union 
Station of the city that contained 
the University. 

Leaving my trunk in custody of the 
railway company, and taking only a 
small hand-bag, for I should need to 
stop at an hotel for a night or two 
until I learned whether I should be 
assigned rooms at the University 
or be directed to lodgings outside, I 
walked up a slight hill, and came to 
the main street of the town, the crisp 
snow creaking under my feet. The 
weather was intensely cold, but very 
dry, and the air seemed as exhilarating 
as if some magician had taken all 
the nitrogen out of it. I needed no 
stimulant, however, for I was already 
in a state of such exaltation that the 
snow I trod might have been the 
clouds of heaven for all I knew to 
the contrary. Although the lamps 
were lit in two long lines, stretching 
so far that they seemed to merge 
into one another on either side of the 
main street, darkness had not yet 
set in. I stood for a moment and 
gazed down past the Union Station 
to the great lake by whose shores the 
city was situated. To the eve it was 
as extensive as the ocean; for in the 
clearest day no man can see to the 
other side of it. Motionless it lay 
and sailless; frozen, and pure white 
with the wreathed snow that covered 
it to the horizon. Along the water 
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front rose innumerable masts of 
ships locked in the iron grip of winter. 
A mile or more away a curved island 
partially enclosed a bay that faced 
the city, and the surface of this bay 
was dark as slate, of smooth, clear 
ice, from which the wind seemed to 
have swept every vestige of snow. 

In the deepening gloom it looked 
like a liquid lake forgotten by the 
frost, and this effect was heightened 
by the two or three belated ice- 
yachts that were still skimming over 
its surface, with huge sails out of all 
proportion to the hull, which made 
the ice-boats in the distance resemble 
low-flying gulls of incredible swiftness. 
The street cars were gliding along on 


————ronmners, tuneful bells jingling on the 


necks of the horses, the rails tem- 
porarily abandoned under the snow, 
but I did not patronise the company. 
My tip for the next two years was 
rigid economy, and it cost nothing to 
walk. On my right hand I passed a 
huge hotel which seemed to me the 
largest in the world, occupying the 
greater part of a whole city block. 
That hotel might be mine some day 
after the letters C.E. had been at- 
tached to my name, but not to-night ; 
yet poverty seemed simply a good 
joke, a merely temporary inconveni- 
ence, life was full of such amazing 
possibilities. I had just stepped 
across the threshold of the world, so 
I snapped my fingers at the big 
hotel, and cried aloud: 

**Some day, my friend, we’ll meet 
again.” 

Reaching the market square, I 
found the tavern of which I was in 
search, and there, with an overpower- 
ing feeling of being a prince at large, 
I ordered a room, and hanged the 
expense. After securing the room, I 
enjoyed the evening meal in a dining- 
room so huge and gaudily lighted 
that it gave me the feeling the 
Prodigal Son must have experienced 
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when he first set out {o squander his 
share of the property. I have often 
looked at the outside of this com- 
mon-place commercial hotel since the 
time of which I write, and have re- 
strained the inclination to approach 
the cook and say to him: 

“If you can give me what I had 
when I first dined with you twenty 
years ago, I will pay you unquestioned 
the rates of the most expensive hotel 
in the world.” 

The astonished man would probably 
reply that the fare of to-day is in- - 
finitely superior to that provided in 
the last century, and such may be 
the case, but he could never supply 
the delicious sense of semi-wickedness 
which his hostelry formerly bestowed 
upon me: a thrill which belonged to 
twenty-three, graphically described 
by Magda as being “on the loose.” 
Many morals have been pointed 
from the career of the Prodigal Son, 
but no one has yet pictured the young 
man’s hilarious sense of freedom while 
his funds lasted. 

After dinner I went out to view 
my newly acquired kingdom. The 
clear-cut moon had risen glittering 
and cold, and seemingly so near as 
to be neighbour of the city and part 
of its municipal lighting scheme. The 
streets presented all the splendour of 
an Arabian tale transported north, 
the shops were ablaze with light, the 
pavement thronged with an efferves- 
cent people. The street was musical 
with the tinkle of silver-tongued bells, 
and alive with the swift motion of 
spirited horses and gliding sleighs. 
This capital was a city of hilarious 
youth, with the riches of the world 
displayed behind sheets of plate glass 
transparent as curtains of dew. 

As [had already traversed the main 
streets from the Union Station to the 
market place, I now broke new ground 
and struck north along a thorough- 
fare scarcely less distinguished than 
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che one I had left. This, I knew 
vaguely, led to the University, whose 
building I had never seen except in a 
picture. As I wandered further and 
further north the pavement became 
less and less crowded. ‘The shops 
out here were beginning to close, and 
by-and-bye I found myself alone. 
The name of a side street attracted 
my attention. It was Park Avenue, 
and I turned to the left, walking 
underneath a canopy of trees, through 
which the moonlight filtered, and 
came at last to the entrance of an 
extensive park, beautifully undulat- 
ing, with its coverlet of snow dazzl- 
ingly pure under the ascending moon, 
its million points of frost scintillating 
in the cold radiance like diamond 
dust on the gown of a bride. Gigantic 
trees were grouped here and there, as if 
they formed the rear guard of the ever 
retreating primeval forest which, 
within the memory of living man, 
had covered these plains, or, rather 
they seemed sentinels forgotten, 
standing frozen at their posts like 
Napoleon’s veterans in the disastrous 
march from Moscow. The night was 
intensely still, and I stood there as 
much alone as if I had never left the 
frost-bound farm in the west. The 
cultured park, with its formal gravel 
walks, its trim parterres and beds 
for summer flowers, had lapsed back 
to Nature under the all-covering 
mantle of snow, until now it was a 
very brother to the farm. It seemed 
impossible to believe that but half an 
hour ago I had been jostled by the 
multitude. 

And yet in this solitude the works 
of man overtopped the works of God. 
Above the tall trees rose the taller 
Norman tower of University College, 
strong and staunch in solid stone, 
square and battlemented, with its 
round turret in the corner, like a 
military castle set up on the battle- 
ground, where savagery and ignorance 
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had waged its ineffectual warfare 
with civilisation and enlightenment. I 
pressed through the miniature forest 
to the other side, and there stood 
before me the most magnificent struc- 
ture I had ever seen: the centre of a 
landscape almost blinding white, with 
the. moonlight shining full upon this 
noble edifice. I fancy I was enthralled 
with the same emotion that agitates 
a devout pilgrim when from the hills 
he sees for the first time the dome of 
St. Peter’s in Rome. Here, like a 
dream palace, was the fulfilment of 
dreams, and as I leaned against a 
tree and gazed upon it, my eyes filled 
with tears, until the vision became 
dimmed as if a cloud had overcast the 
moon. It all seemed unreal, and un- 
real it was, so far as I was concerned, 
for another man had once stood as I 
was standing there: his name was 
Moses, and he viewed the Promised 
Land. 

All along the extended front no 
light was visible: its numerous 
windows blinked blindly at the moon. 
These sightless panes, without a 
friendly gleam behind any one of 
them, began to oppress me with a 
loneliness that was almost intoler- 
able; my exaltation subsided, and 
gradually died in a shiver of desire 
to hear a friendly voice. I retraced 
my steps down into the bustling city 
once more, yet, strangely enough, the 
loneliness was not lifted. All these 
gay, laughing people were conversing 
with each other on their mutual con- 
cerns, and I was an outsider. I had 
merely exchanged the lonesomeness 
of the solitude for the greater lone- 
someness of the unknown crowd. 
Thinking of absent friends, I remem- 
bered a note written before dinner to 
announce my safe arrival in the city, 
and enquiring for the nearest letter- 
box, was directed to the post-office 
itself, into whose maw I dropped my 
missive. Near the post-office stood a 
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Striking building of stone, with flat 
pillars running from the pavement 
to its very eavesg giving to it an un- 
usual appearance, which may or 
may not have been good architecture. 
Asking its purpose of a passer-by, 
he told me it was a temple of a noted 
fraternity. This secret organisation 
Tl had joined the day I was twenty- 
one, and eligible. I asked if a Lodge 
met there that night, and the man 
laughed, taking me doubtless for 
what I was, a green countryman. 

*“ There are probably two or three 
in session at this moment, as it 1s 
the home of many Lodges. The porter 
in the entrance hall will give you more 
exact information if you wish it,” 
and so the stranger passed on. 

I stood there gazing at the Temple 
as a while before I had gazed at the 
College. Inside were sworn brothers of 
mine, so why not pluck up courage, 
enter, and greetthem. I had every 
right, and was well up in the ritual. A 
reluctance to thrust myself thus upon 
strangers held me back for a few 
hesitating minutes, but I said to 
myself that a civil engineer should be 
a bold man if he is to succeed, so 
I crossed to the Temple and inter- 
viewed the custodian. He gave me 
the choice of several Lodges, and when 
I had made my selection, conducted 
me into an ante-room, where, pre- 
sently, two brethren came out, 
asked me a number of questions, shook 
hands, and invited me inside. 

An initiation was going forward, so 
I tip-toed to the first seat available, 
and there sat until the end. When 
the function was finished a general 
movement and mix-up of members 
immediately took place. The two who 
had introduced me now sought me out. 

‘** Weare all about to adjourn from 
labour to refreshment,’’ said one. 
““Ts there any friend among our 
members with whom you would like 
to sit?” 


“No,” I replied, ‘ I do not know a 
soul in the whole city. I-came up 
to-day from the western country, and 
expect to begin attendance at the 
University to-morrow.” | 

‘* Ah,” said my new friend, “ then 
that’s why you came to this Lodge. 
We call ourselves the Educational 
Lodge of the city .” 

“* Then I hope that’s a good omen,” 
I replied. ‘“‘I must admit I made 
my choice in ignorance. The man 
downstairs mentioned the Lodges in 
session, and I chose this one purely 
by accident.” 

“In that case,’ continued the one 
that had spoken, “ we’ll place you 
beside Professor Bruit.” . 

“ Nonsense,”’ cried the other, “ if 
he attends the University for the 
next three or four years, he’ll see 
more than enough of Bruit, who’s as 
dry as a stick. We can do better for 
him than that. Let us introduce him 
to Dr. Darnell. He has some sense 
of humour.” 

‘You forget,” objected the first, 
“that the doctor’s own institution 
opens this week, and he is always 
like a bear for several days before.” 

““Oh, come now,” his colleague 
protested, “‘ I never knew the Doctor 
bring his renowned discipline into a 
Lodge room. He is a Prince of 
Schoolmasters, but he mixes with us 
tncog. and leaves the pedagogue at 
home.”’ 

I threw a dash of oil on the waves 
of discussion. 

““T am myself in a small way a 
peasant of schoolmasters, so I insist 
on meeting my Prince.”’ 

The two men laughed, and the one 
who had demurred said : 

“That settles it, you are the 
victim of Dr. Darnell,’’ and with this 
he hailed a man whom I had already 
differentiated from the rest, wonder- 
ing who he was. The crowd in the 
Lodge room was filtering through an 
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open doorway, which gave a glimpse 
beyond of a long table, set for supper. 
Dr. Darnell seemed to have forgotten 
all about the call from labour to 
refreshment, for, quite alone, he 
paced up and down the emptying 
Lodge room, with head bent and hands 
clasped behind him, meditating on 
some problem with a deeply marked 
frown on his broad brow, seemingly 
as oblivious of companionship as if 
he weie alone in his own study. The 
dome of his head was bald, and on 
each side of his face stood out brist- 
ling whiskers of an aggressive red. 
His features were strongly marked 
and clean-cut, and his eyes, when he 
raised them from the floor, seemed to 
scintillate with chilly grey light that 
penetrated me like X-rays. When he 
was aroused from his reverie, intro- 
duced, and had turned his regard 
upon me, I felt, under that flash of 
appraisement, that I was instant- 
aneously judged, condemned and cast 
aside. My sponsor gave me a.genial 
introduction. 

** Dr. Darnell,” he said, ‘‘I want 
to make you _ acquainted with 
Brother Thomas Prentiss, who comes 
from the western land, and has 
journeyed to the East, like a true 
member of our fraternity, in quest of 
wise men, and so we _ instantly 
thought of you.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said the LL.D., and if 
brevity is the soul of wit, the Doctor 
of Law had scored im his curt salu- 
tation. Heshook hands with no undue 
cordiality, and bestowed upon me 
another lancelike glance, which the 
two men simultaneously interpreted, 
and one of them hastened to reassure 
the Prince of Schoolmasters. 

“Mr. Prentiss is not coming under 
your tutelage, Doctor, but aspires to be 
an undergraduate at the University.” 

“ Ah,”’ said the Doctor again, giv- 
ing a. slight inflection of relief to 
the exclamation. 
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Our quartette now moved towards 
the dining room, my conductors vy- 
ing with each other in cheerful con- 
versation about nothing in particular, 
probably to mitigate the frigid recep- 
tion accorded me by the learned 
Doctor of Law, while one at least may 
have cherished a hope that the Doctor 
himself would thaw even slightly, and 
merit the reputation he had received 
of being a humorist, but he walked 
in silence to the table, and contented 
himself by indicating the chair adjoin- — 
ing him, with a wave of his hand. 
Upon this chair I seated myself, as 
tongue-tied as he, and we were left 
by the other two to make the best of 
it. I deeply regretted that I had 
paraded my University aspirations to 
the examiners, who seemed to be 
cheerful, common-place persons of a 
companionable nature, and therefore 
blithe company, whom I should have 
preferred to the taciturn pundit 
seated beside me. 

The feast was very simple; sand- 
wiches of various kinds, white and 
brown bread, and pressed beef. For 
drink we were given the choice of 
coffee, beer or Rhine wine, and I saw 
that the majority of my brethren 
on each side of the long table took the 
wine in glasses of a peculiar shape 
that was new to me. Up to this point 
in my existence I had never tasted 
any beverage that was intoxicating 
in its nature, so I bespoke a glass of 
wine without the least intention of 
emptying it, resolving to satisfy my 
curiosity with a sip, and then fall 
back upon the more familiar coffee. 
I had an idea that wine was a seduc- 


tive fluid of such enticing qualities 


that if once a-man indulged in it he 
needed great strength of mind to 
withstand the liquid lure that would 
ultimately draw him on to destruc- 
tion. I was sure I possessed great 
strength of mind, and therefore might 
with safety dally for one brief moment 
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with the charmer, and so gather a 
new experience. I expected it to taste 
like a glorified, sublimely sweet lemon- 
ade, and was certain that a thimble- 
ful would not make an inebriate of 
me. If there was exhilaration in the 
cup, I wanted it then, for a deep 
depression weighed upon me, and the 
loneliness-of the streets had returned. 
I was with the brethren, but not of 
them. Every man there except myself 
was acquainted with the others, 
while I was a stranger within the 
gates, and as the very name of the 
Rhine possessed an aroma of romance, 
of old-world medizvalism, I took to 
the cup, hoping in my moderation 
that it would cheer but not inebriate 
me. 

“So here’s to the brew of history 
and of fiction,” said I to myself. 

Another disappointment awaited 
me. Could this sour, otherwise taste- 
less stuff be the Rhine wine celebrated 
in song by the great poets? I could 
scarcely swallow it. The Doctor on 
my left was comforting himself with 
a tankard of beer. He asked me curtly 
how [ iiked the city, and in the midst 
of answering, I saw he was not listen- 
ing, and he paid no heed when my 
sentence’ stopped abruptly in the 
middle. I suppose some problem was 
occupying his mind, but every now 
and then a consciousness that he was 
by way of being my host seemed to 
prick him, arousing him momentarily 
to a sense of duty, whereupon he 
shot a quick question at me, and 
relapsed into his reverie during my 
answer. 

‘**Do you go to church ?” was his 
unexpected demand. 

At the time I was feeling particu- 
larly wicked, because of the glass of 
wine at my elbow. 

‘* Yes,” [ answered, so shortly that 
he had not time to slip into his brown 
study again. 

‘“*T am Rector of Holy Trinity,” he 
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snapped. ‘‘ Many University students 
attend. I shall be pleased to see you 
there any Sunday.” 

*‘Thank you,” said I. 

So he was a clergyman. I had 
gathered from what the two men said 
that he was connected with some 
educational institution, but the dis- 
cipline they spoke of doubtless meant 
church discipline. In calling him the 
Prince of Schoolmasters they probably 
referred to a former occupation, for 
many of our ministers had graduated 
from the teacher’s desk. I caught 
myself wondering what sort of ser- 
mons he preached, and arrived at the 
conclusion that he would come out 
strong in the denunciation of his 
fellow creatures. I had never before 
met a man who made me feel so 
absolutely worthless, and, of a con- 
sequence, so despondent and gloomy. 
I knew I was going to fail in this 
city. My place was in the rural com- 
munity which I had so heedlessly 
deserted. How could I hope to com- 
pete with such alert and capable 
men as lined this table? An air of 
prosperity surrounded each. I had 
heard more than one called by a well- 
known name, and others I recognised 
by having:seen their pictures in the 
newspapers, but instead of being 
inspired I was humbled and crushed. 
My lips were dry, and my throat 
parched with the hot discomfort that 
filled my frame at being unable to 
say a word or a sentence that was 
worth listening to, and although 
half the glass of Rhine wine was gone 
I took another sip, for sour and 
noxious as it was, it still moistened 
the vocal cords if my benumbed brain 
should give them any work to do. 
The confusion at my own unworthi- 
ness was masked by the ever-increas- 
ing volume of conversation up and 
down the table. There broke out 
bursts of laughter every now and then 
as someone told a good story, and I 
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could not but smile in sympathy, 
wishing luck had placed me in one or 
other of the groups to hear the tales. 
Imperceptibly my spirits began to 


rise. After all, the hope of the city © 


lay in its diet of youth from the 
country. The man whom they called 
Senator at the upper end of the table, 
one of those I had recognised from 
his portrait, 1 remembered now had 
worked as a lad at the carpenter’s 
bench, and there he sat, a rubicund 
millionaire, and a power in the polit- 
ical world; stout, it is true, but 
laughing with the heartiness of a boy 
as he tossed off his Rhine wine. 
Gazing intently at him, his eyes met 
mine, as 1s so often the case. Witha 
smile he raised his glass. 

“I drink wine with you, sir,” he 
said. : 

I noticed my own glass was full 
again. I lifted it, saluted him in 
return, and drank. After all, it 
wasn’t so sour as I first thought it 
to be. Why should I allow myself to 
be depressed by the discourtesy of 
any Doctor of Divinity, and mentally 
I used the two ‘d’s’ to indicate an 
adjective before the term. Curse his 
patronage and his estimate, and his 
sizing up! 
that, and I was as good as he, and 
probably ran as great a chance of 
salvation. 

“‘ Are you going in for a B.A. ?”’ I 
I heard him say. 

“No, C.E.” 

“But they don’t teach civil en- 
gineering at our University College.”’ 

“I beg your pardon, sir, they do. 
I wrote to the University and received 
printed particulars of the C.E. course. 
It takes two years.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the 
Doctor, with the frown of a man who 
does not like to be contradicted. 
“The University examines and con- 
fers the degree, but University College 
does not teach civil engineering.” 


A man’s a man for a’. 
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I laughed, and patted him on the 
shoulder. He seemed to stiffen under 
my touch, and an expression came into 
his face that would have frozen an 
ordinary man, but it seemed to me as 
comical as that of a clown in a circus. 

‘* My dear Doctor,” I cried. “‘ There — 
are still a lot of things for you to 
learn in this world.” 

I had conquered him at last. 
drew a deep sigh. 

‘That is true, that is true,’ he 
said, almost in a whisper. 

‘* After all,’ thought I to myself, 
‘“‘there’s nothing like standing up to 
these chaps who think they can put 
other fellows down. I have shown 
him I am not such a fool as I look.”’ 

A group opposite, who had noticed 
my condescending salutation of the 
Doctor, at first with amazement, as 
if they were witnessing something 
never seen before, which indeed was 
the case, now shook with laughter, 
raised their glasses and we drank 
together. At last everyone rose to his 
feet. The Master had given a toast, 
and we all drank. | 

“Gentlemen, you may smoke,” he 
said, as we sat down again. And now 
a tall man was on his feet amidst a 
great rattle of tankards on the table, 
and he sang in a deep, strong, bass 
voice of which I had never heard the 
equal, never heretofore had _ sus- 
pected. there could be such singing ; 


He 


My home is in the cellar here, 
Upon a cask I’m seated, 
And every wine that heart can cheer 
To me is freely meted. 
The cellar man deserves my praise 
From duty never shrinking, 
He deftly fills the glass 1 raise 
When I’m drinking, drinking, drinking. 


Good lord, this was glorious! Here 
was where the city outdid the country. 
We had nothing like it where I came 
from. As he sat down amidst well- 
earned applause, “‘ Bravo!” I shouted, 
‘* Bravo !”’ and the cry was taken up. 
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““Encore-!”’ I roared. They would 
see I understood one French word, 
at least. 

** Encore, encore!’ shouted the 
rest, and the singer, with a smile of 
gratification, was on his feet again, 
bowing diagonally along the table 
to me. I held aloft the Rhine wine, 
and spilled a little down my sleeve. 
Again we were favoured with a 
magnificent bass song. 

‘* By Jove, that was good,” I said 
to the Doctor 

The tobacco smoke had become so 
thick that it seemed to obscure my 
vision a little, but the Doctor’s face 
reminded me somehow of cast-iron. 
This being funny, I quite naturally 
laughed, but my attention was turned 
to the Master, who was on shis feet 
again. He said something about their 
hospitable order, and their delight in 
welcoming the stranger. All men were 
brothers. It was his pleasure to 
propose the health of their guest, 
coupled with the name of the gentle- 
man from the west. 

I was about to rise, when [ felt a 
grip of steel on my left wrist. For 
some reason the Doctor was holding 
me down in my chair, and when he 
himself rose he placed his right hand 
on my shoulder that I might be kept 
there. They drank, there was a cheer, 
and they all sat down again. The 
chairman spoke my name and a cry 
of “Prentiss! Prentiss!’ echoed 
along the table. 

This was not the first time I had 
addressed an assembly with more or 
less success. On former occasions I 
had spoken on my feet to uncritical 
gatherings composed of friends, neigh- 
bours and acquaintances, yet I had 
always approached the platform with 
a feeling of trepidation. Here I was 
to hold forth to a much more import- 
ant audience than I had ever before 
faced, yet all diffidence had vanished. 
Never had my mind been so diabolic- 
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ally clear. Never before had such 
barbed shafts of wit lain ready for 


.my use, and probably never again 


would such a store-house of humorous 
anecdotes to emphasise my points 
hold its doors open for me. For once 
the hour and the man had coincided. 
Fear and humility had vanished, and 
in their place had come a malignant 
determination to show Doctor Darnell 
that I was a person to be reckoned 
with. All the rest of the audience 
were merely the strings of the harp 
I would play upon, but Dr. Darnell, 
LL.D., I would make sit up as surely 
as he had held me down physically a 
moment before, and held me down 
mentally the whole evening. In this 
mellow glow of self-satisfaction there 
was only one thing that troubled me. 
My knees had become universal 
joints, and I knew if they got the 
slightest encouragement they would 
certainly give way in some unex- 
pected direction, backwards, for in- 
stance, like the hind legs of a horse. It 
was annoying that at the very mo- 
ment I had reached the apex of mental 
perfection my legs should unex- 
pectedly show signs of refusing to 
support a brain animated by such 
genius. However, by holding them 
excessively rigid, I hoped to control 
those joints which had so surprisingly 
developed ball bearings during the 
evening. The silence showed me it 
was time to begin. My voice, although 
it proved far off, was nevertheless 
as flexible as my knee-joints, and 
much more under control. J do not 
remember a word I said, but I knew 
from the second sentence that I had 
gripped my audience. Then there was 
a ripple of laughter, and a few mo- 
ments later a roar, and from that time 
on until the conclusion, my address 
and my stories were given in the inter- 
vals between laughter and applause. 
I had my hearers on the run, and 
knew it, exultant, monarch of all I 
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surveyed. At last I launched my 
supreme story. I had intended that 
for the end, but now I saw I was so 
great an orator that I could speak 
to them all night. In the tempest 
of sound that followed the narrative I 
again felt the steel grip on my wrist, 
and a slight downward jerk. I had 
no intention of taking my seat, but 
that jerk was something my knees had 
not calculated upon, and they spread. 
Seated thus, entirely contrary to my 
intention, I turned round fiercely to 
the Doctor, and was astonished dimly 
to perceive that those eagle eyes were 
moist, and yet sparkled with that 
indication of humour with which he 
had been accredited, but all sign of 
which had hitherto: been lacking. In 
the tumultuous uproar which con- 


tinued, and continued, his whisper 


came sharp as a lancet to my con- 
sciousness. 

“It’s all right, my boy. The suc- 
cess of a speech depends on knowing 
when tod sit down. Don’t open your 
mouth again to-night either to drink 
or speak, and you will have scored 
one of the finest oratorical successes 
I have ever heard.” 

I drew a deep breath of satisfaction, 
partially realising that it was this 
man’s commendation. I had been 
working for, and not the boisterous 
applause I was receiving. I heard 
the strains of “‘ For he’s a jolly good 
fellow,’”? and then came hand-shaking 
which chased away for the time a 
languorous desire for going to sleep. 
They helped me on with my overcoat, 
which was unduly heavy, and I 
doubted if it were mine. I think there 
was some friendly competition about 
seeing me to my hotel, but drowsy as 
I was, I remember Dr. Darnell’s 
decided dictum that this pleasure 
devolved upon him. When we reached 
the street the keen, cold air roused 
me for the moment, but the increased 
frost had made the pavement under- 
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foot slippery and difficult to stand 
on. 3 
“* You'd better take my arm,” said 
the Doctor. 

“Then we'll both fall,’ I laughed. 
“The ground is as slippery for you 
as for me.”’ 

‘* Not to-night,” replied the Doctor 
grimly. . 

The street was silent and deserted. 
I was still baffled by the trouble with 
my knees and was seized with a 
great desire to collapse, and let it 
go at that. A wave of oblivion came 
over me like a whiff of laughing gas, 
and unexpectedly I found myself 
standing in the dimly-lit hall of the 
hotel, and by a mysterious necro- 
mancy which I could not fathom, the 
Doctor had been transmogrified into 
a porter who seemingly wished to 
conduct me to my room, an offer 
that I rejected with some indignation. 
The man, in a huff, said, “ Oh, very 
well. No use of making a fuss about 
it,’ and I walked, stiff and dignified, 
in a Straight line down the hall to 
the stairway, humming nonchalantly, 
“My home is in this cellar here,’”’ to 
show the porter, who was undoubtedly 
gazing after me, that I knew what 
I was about; then, fearing a trap 
door, for there is more wickedness in 
cities than in the country, I cautiously 
climbed the stairs on hands and knees, 
thus anticipating Mr. David Balfour’s 
ascent of his uncle’s ruined stair. 
I reached my room triumphant. 


CHAPTER II. 


Down came the storm and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength.— 


Wreck of the Hesperus. 

The annals of next morning have fre- 
quently been written, and are sad read- 
ing. I regret for the sake of the warning 
they might convey that my experi- 
ences differed from those of the 
printed word. Perhaps my strenuous 
rural training had warded off the 
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effects I was entitled to, for I had no 
headache, no parched throat, or 
woolly feeling in the mouth, and no 
remorse. I confess to some uneasi- 
ness regarding what I had said the 
night before, of which not the faintest 
recollection remained, beyond a misty 
remembrance of being on my feet, 
having trouble with my knees, and 
talking. Not one of those who were 
gathered round the table could I 
recognise if I met him again, except 
Dr. Darnell, who remained in my 
mind vivid as chiselled marble, and I 
prayed I might never more on this 
earth encounter him; indeed, the 
chance of a future meeting was so 
remote that I brushed my uneasiness 
aside, and set my face towards the 
future. One conventional thing I 
did, which was to resolve I should 
never look upon the wine again, when 
it was white or red, and thus obey the 
scriptures. 

I was astonished to find myself 
with my clothes and boots on. The 
wonder was that I had escaped 
freezing, for the morning was in- 
tensely cold, and although the sun 
shone brilliantly outside, its rays 
made no impression on the frosted 
pane, and my pitcher was full of 
solid ice. I rang for something more 
liquid, and took a long draught of 
it when it arrived, with a keen enjoy- 
ment of its cool refreshment. <A 
wash and brush-up, a clean collar 
and tie prepared me for the hot break- 
fast downstairs to which a rural 
appetite did ample justice. Yester- 
day was a day that did not count ;a 
mere interlude between the end of 
one section of life and the beginning 
of another, and so out into the street, 
breathing an air so crisp and exhilarat- 
ing that it almost became competitor 
to the Rhine wine. Early as it was, 
the streets were already thronged. 
This thoroughfare appeared to be the 
busiest in the world, and the huge 


commercial buildings on either side 


spoke of unlimited wealth to a young 


fellow with very little money at his 
command. I was keenly enjoying the 
novelty of my environment when I 
became suddenly aware of a beaming 
face and an outstretched hand. 

““Good morning, I’m glad to see 
you looking as fresh as a snow-drift.”’ 

** Not as white, I hope.” 

“No, yow’re all right, and a good 
healthful colour. I say, my son, you 
did rub it into old Darnell last night. 
I never enjoyed myself so much in 
my life. You see, he’s rather sarcastic 
sometimes, and to tell you the truth, 
we're all a little afraid of him. They 
say his books on education are AI, 
though I’ve never read any of them 
myself, and to see you take him on 
his own ground, and simply mop the 
floor with him, was too rich for words, 
and I tell you, my boy, I agree with 
every word you said, and so did 
everyone there.” 

“Did they ?”’ I gasped. 

““Yes, your comparison of the 
teacher and the preacher was masterly. 
Of course, as you said, the future of 
the nation rests with the teacher, and 
not with the preacher. The one 
works with humanity at the malleable 
age, the other attempts to influence 
those whose characters and opinions 
are hardened and fixed, but the 
moment we realised old Darnell was 
having some home truths thrust upon 
him, which many of us had thought, 
but none dared say, the interest was 
intensified. You should have seen 
his face. It was a study in conflicting 
emotions. You see, he is not only one 
of our leading clergymen, but also 
perhaps our most notable teacher, so 
while you were scoring off one half of 
him, as it were, you pleased the other 
half, and I could see the old man 
didn’t quite know how to take it. 
I saw a look almost of terror come into 
his eyes when you began to tell 
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stories. I suppose he thought that 
finding yourself in the company of 
men —oh, well, I don’t know what he 
thought—but as the stories were all 
right, he laughed just as heartily as 
any one. You must join our Lodge. 
Get a demit from the Temple you hail 
from, and be gne of us while you’re in 
the city.” 

I shook my head. ‘ I’ve no money 
to spare,” I said. “IT have two 
strenuous years ahead of me at the 
University, and just barely enough to 
carry me through with the strictest 
economy.” 

‘* Are you on your way to the Uni- 
versity now ?”’ 

&< Yes.”’ 

The man looked at me with that 
expression of envy which elderly 
middle-age sometimes regards ambi- 
tious youth. | | 

“Lucky devil,” he said. 

‘“* Are you on your way to business 
so early as this > ”’ | 

‘* Yes,” he replied. “I generally 
get there before my clerks do. That’s 
my establishment,” and he waved his 
hand towards an immense block that 
housed a hive of retail industries. 

‘* Are you the owner of that name ?” 
I asked, nodding towards the huge 
sign across the end of the store to- 
wards us, familiar in big letters on 
the advertising pages of the daily 
papers. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Lucky devil,” said I, and we 
laughed and parted, never to meet 
again. 


So now I knew the subject of my 


discourse, and it frightened me to 
think that a man might lose touch 
with his brain, and remember nothing 
of what he had spoken. Again I 
resolved to leave wine alone in future, 
thanking my stars that I had seem- 
ingly got off so cheaply in my first 
encounter. 

All was bustle and rush when I 
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reached the University. The splendid 
edifice seemed to me as soul satisfying 
in the sunlight as it had appeared in 
the mystery of the night before, and 
the interior was no less impressive 
and medieval than the outside. Just 
within the hall a group of young 
men were studying written and 
printed communications tacked to a 
notice board against the wall. An- 
other boisterous company besieged 
the door of some official near the 
entrance, who was breathless and 
worried answering questions. I wished 
to put a few queries to this official 
myself, but I thought I had better 
wait until the present scramble was 
done with. 

Groups of three and four stood 
here and there exchanging greetings 
after the Christmas holidays. Solitary 
studious individuals paced slowly up 
and down reading, or sat with books 
in the embrasures of the mullioned 
windows. 

I had come from a land of wood. 
The houses were of wood smoothed 
by the plane; the much larger barns 
were of rough wood from the saw, 
the former painted white, sometimes 
with shutters of green, the latter 
rarely touched even by whitewash. 
Here and there the log house still 
existed, and the framed house was 
considered a long stride towards a 
more perfect civilisation. In our 
building out west, there had been 
little attempt at ornamentation, ex- 
cept, perhaps, at the cornices. 

The architectural aspect of the 
western landscape was strictly utili- 
tarian, and the houses were so much 
alike that they might all have been 
built by the same man, which, indeed, 
within the range of eye, they usually 
were. Every carpenter was his own 
architect, an art in which he had 
received not the slightest training, nor 
did he or his clients feel the least need 
of it. To-day, in the same district, 
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there is an era of brick, supposed to 
be another step forward. 


Here then I stood in an edifice of 


hewn, rough, and carven stone, with 
stained glass windows, with cloisters, 
with long echoing halls, with ceilings 
of timber. The architect, I was told, 
had wandered in Europe, visiting 
ancient seats of learning, and here, 
from the Aladdin’s lamp ot his ex- 
perience, had conjured up in the new 
world a dream of the old. [had always 
loved to read of bygone times, and 
in spite of the modern young men 
round me, in spite of my own modern- 
ness, and in the teeth of the fact that 
I was about to begin the study of the 
most unromantic, practical profession 
in the world, the glamour of medizval- 
ism was over me, and I felt as if I 
were taking part in some pageant of 
the past in a mouldering castle or 
college, or monastery. It seemed 
incredible that such luck should be 
mine, and I found it difficult to under- 
stand the nonchalant air with which 
my fellow students bore their great 
privilege, feeling certain it would 
never become common to me through 
months of custom. 

In the midst of my exultation, a 
deep bell tolled in the Norman tower. 
The solemn sonorousness of the peal 
was in keeping with the character of 
the place, falling mellow on the ear 
like the note of a distant cathedral 
chime. 

While the air still quivered with 
melody the hall emptied itself, the 
scholars, active and passive, troop 
ing off in one direction or the 
other, until I found myself deserted. 
School had begun. I sought the man 
in the little office to learn my own 
part in the programme, but he also 
had disappeared. I went down the 
hall, and caught a glimpse of a belated 
student’s coat-tails whisking up a 
stair. Him I followed, and came at 
last through an open door into the 
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upper part of what looked like the 
gallery of a theatre, where I sank 
unobserved on the end of the upper- 
most semi-circular seat. The class 
was all assembled in curved -terraces 
step by step below me and at the 
bottom on a little platform stood a 


middle-aged man talking in an easy 


conversational tone about Roman 
history. I had evidently got into a 
room that I would not see again, for, 
excellent road builders as the Romans 
undoubtedly were, the record of their 
strenuous lives would be of small 
assistance in aiding me to pass an 
examination in civil engineering. 
However, the lecture was interesting, 
and I sat out the session even though 
I had no blank book in which to take 
down those notes that kept all the 
others busily employed. 

I next dnfted into a class room 
devoted to chemistry, and there felt 
more at home, for I was reasonably 
well versed in the subject. I was 
fascinated by the personality of the 


grim old man whose spectacled eyes | 


glared upon me now and then, for 
he was of sinister celebrity in our 
land. Something 'of the mantle of 
the hangman fell’ in invisible folds 
from his shoulders. In murder cases, 
where poison had been used, his un- 
erring analysis had sent many a 
criminal to the gallows. On a table 
by his side stood some instruments of 


glass, and a servitor handed to him . 


this or that as he needed it, or brought 
from the laboratory whatever had 
been forgotten, or was suddenly re- 
quired. I think it was not imagination 
that gave me the impression of his 
glasses flashing oftener at me than at 
anyone else in that gallery, for at 
last he whispered to his underling, 
who disappeared at once and returned 
shortly afterempty-handed. The keen- 
eyed old professor had detected a 
foreign body in the human mixture 
before him. 
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“A LOOK ALMOST OF CONSTERNATION CAME INTO HIS EYES 


‘CAN I HAVE KNOCKED IT DOWN! HE CRIED." 
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Absorbed in an experiment, I was 
startled by a slight tap on the shoulder 
almost as if the analysis before me 
had passed upon my case and now 
I was arrested in the name of the 
law. Looking round, I saw that the 
official of the little office near the 
entrance had tip-toed in. He mo- 
tioned with his finger for me to follow 
him. I did so without disturbing the 
class, and caught another dazzling 
glance from the spectacles as I de- 
parted. That glance sent a shiver of 
apprehension down my spine, for 
the grisly Professor, with his long 
claws and his hooked nose, looked 
like some ill-omened bird ot prey who 
would yet be my undoing unless I used 
the pistol instead of poison. 

My conductor, without a word, 
led me along the hall, and knocked at 
a door, opened it softly, ushering me 
in with a slight wave of the hand, 
_closing the door in silence when I had 
entered. I found myself in a small, 
extremely cosy library, oblong in 
shape, lined with books in rich lea- 
thern bindings. An open fire burned 
brightly on the hearth, at the further 
end, and before it stood a man who 
was, I surmised at once, and correctly, 
the Head of the University. His face 
resembled that of Mr. Gladstone, and 
was surrounded by a flentiful crop 
of hair, pure white. His whole atti- 


tude and expression may be summed’ 


up in the one yord, benign. Instinct- 
ively a person liked him and trusted 
him. His feet were set well apart, 
his back to the blaze, and with the 
forefinger of his right hand he was 
tapping the lid of a snuff box, looking 
at me the while over the top of his 
glasses with a most benevolent regard. 
A slight smile hovered about his lips, 
aiding and abetting an equally slight 
twinkle in the eye, as if the snuff 
were particularly good which he was 
now partaking by shaking forefinger 
and thumb alternately at each nostril. 
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‘* T think I have not had the pleasure 
of meeting you before,” he began, and 
his velvet tones gave one the impres- 
sion that this had been a great depriv- 
ation, now happily ended. He tapped 
the snuff-box again, and treated him- 
self with an air of distinction to an- 
other duplex inhalation. 

‘“T am here,” I said, “to begin a 
two years’ course In civil engineering.”’ 

“Ah,” said the old gentleman, 
the exclamation long-drawn out, the 
pinch of snuff arrested midway be- 
tween the box and the nose. ‘* The 
University. grants the degree, but 
civil engineering is not yet taught 
in the college. Not yet, not yet.” 

He lingered over the words, with an 
intonation of regret. The smile faded 
from his lips, and the twinkle from 
his eye, for my face must have shown 
my bitter disappointment. It was 
the same information that I had so 
light-heartedly. received the night 
before from Doctor Darnell, and to 
which I had paid so little heed that 
it had not served even to soften the 
blow when authoritatively it fell. 

“Thank you, sir. Good-day,” was 
all I could bring myself to say. I 
reached for the door-handle, and had 
some difficulty in finding it. He saw 
I was hard hit. 

“One moment,” he said, and I 
faced him again. He was taking 
great, pinches of snuff with reckless 
extravagance from the open box, and 
the powder was descending from 
finger and thumb in a drizzling brown 
mist. 

“Excuse my indulgence,” he con- 
tinued. “The infirmity of an old 
man. -Ah, my young friend, beware 
of traffic with tobacco in any form. At 
first it is an. insidious, stealthy friend, 
then a domineering tyrant.” 

Between every few words he was 
shaking the stimulant into one nostril, 
then into the other, bending his atten- 
tion to this rather than to what he 
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was saying, but I knew that he was 
merely giving me a chance to recover 
my composure. Real sympathy and 
the odour of snuff permeated the air. 
At last he closed the box with a click, 
and placed it with some force on the 
mantelpiece at his back.”’ 

‘Get thee behind me, Satan,”’ he 
murmured with that winning smile 
of his, as he dusted coat and waist- 
coat with his fingers, and at last he 
drew an old-fashioned brown silk 
handkerchief from his coat tails, and 
blew into it a blast like a trumpet 
call. When once more he looked at 
me over his glasses, and saw some- 
thing remotely resembling a smile on 
my own face, he cried heartily : 

‘““That’s right, that’s right. We 
are a new country, you see, and must 
creep before we walk. We take the 
name of University, although our 
teaching is not so universal as it 
should be. All will come in time, no 
doubt. With our undeveloped west, 
civil engineering 1s doubtless one of 
the great professions of the future, 
and there are those who say that 
instruction in this and other similar 
branches is much more to the pur- 
pose than the study of Latin or 
Greek, which we are so fond of here. 
Perhaps so, perhaps so. I am old- 
fashioned, and love the classics. There 
is a bright side to everything if we 
can but see it. If you apprentice 
vourself for two years to a civil 
engineer or a land surveyor you will 
get an education such as‘no college 
can bestow. You will learn the things 
by doing them, and when you come 
up to our periodical examinations, 
your pen will describe in your own 
words the actions your hand has 
already performed, and that, I assure 
you, is better than learning from 
books. But study the books in your 
spare time. I will give you a list of 
them.” 
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‘ T already have it,” I interrupted. 
It was the printed slip that had 
originally misled my ignorance. 

“Very well. Study those books 
diligently, and come up for your 
exams when you think you can pass 
them.” 

During this useful and aly 
exordium his right hand was search- 
ing nervously and doubtless uncon- 
sciously for the snuff-box at the rear. 

Sir,” I said, “I thank you very 
much for what you have told me. I 
shall need to think a little over the 
situation before I decide what to do. 
And now, if I may carry away with 
me the knowledge that your hand 
has found the snuff-box, I shall bid 
you good-bye with a lighter heart 
than I possessed a few minutes ago.” 

The old gentleman laughed heartily, 
and with a sigh of relief turned to 
the mantelshelf, but the snuff-box 
was not there. The laugh stopped 
abruptly, and a look of almost con- 
sternation came into his eyes. 

‘**Can I have knocked it down ? ”’ 
he cried, glancing at the empty 
hearth beneath him, then he suddenly 
opened his left hand and disclosed 
the little box. 

“* However did it get there ?’”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Surely a case of the right 
hand not knowing what the left did.”’ 
But he refrained from indulging in 
his infirmity, as he called it. Coming 
forward he clasped me by the hand. 
‘“T am very sorry,” he said, ‘that 
we lose you for the moment. Perhaps 
some day we may see you here again, 
going in for the Arts course if the 
apprenticeship should prove disap- 
pointing. And now good-bye. 

He held the door open for me, and 
as I walked down the echoing hall I 
heard the vigorous tapping of his 
fingers on the lid of the snuff-box 
before he closed the door. So ended 
my University career of half a day. 


(To be continued.) S2 
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ONE GLIMPSE OF HIGH LIFE 


By ST. JOHN BRADNER 


Illustrated by A, R. Holroajd 


HERE is a secluded part of 

St. James’s Park, where, 

screened by trees and shrub- 

bery, a bench has_ been 
placed, and any person seated thereon 
enjoys an immediate view of the 
artificial lake, with its swans, ducks, 
and wild fowl. <A gravel path passes 
this bench between it and the water, 
and now and then someone strolls 
along the path, but usually there is 
no such traffic here as that which 
flows over the bridge, where pedes- 
trians find a short cut from Piccadilly 
to the Victoria Station district. 

A girl of rare beauty and dignity of 
bearing sat on this bench and gazed 
dreamily at the view before her. She 
was dressed with an air of distinction, 
and a connoisseur in costumes would 
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have read Paris in the exquisitely 
fitting garments she wore. Her 
fashionable hat formed an appropriate 
climax to a toilette that characterised 
her as a woman of taste, and it set 
off her abundant wealth of tawny- 
bronze hair, as the perfection of art 
always enhances the perfection of 
nature. Young women, quite plainly 
in a more humble station of life, 
passing down the path, cast envious 
glances at the slightly disdainful 
figure seated there, but the lady of 
the bronze locks, her splendid eyes 
fixed on the distance, was entirely 
without cognizance of these promen- 
aders’ existence. An open book lay 
face downwards on the bench beside 
her. She had tired of reading, and 
now her thoughts engrossed her ; 
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perplexing thoughts, even disturbing 
thoughts, if one might judge by the 
slight wrinkle on her fair brow, and 
Edward Totley, passing her for the 
fifth time, could not but notice this 
distraction of expression, wondering 
if it betokened knowledge of his 
frequent saunterings back and forth, 
and whether this made the chances 
of inaugurating an acquaintance with 
the haughty beauty more or less 
difficult. 

At last his opportunity came, and 
he seized it with almost overdone 
avidity. A sudden movement on the 
part of the sitter disturbed the 
balance of the book by her side. It 
rocked for a brief instant on the edge 
of the bench, then fell to the gravel. 
Totley sprang forward, stooped, 
picked up the volume, and, with a 
bow that subtly suggested the shop- 
walker trying to be more than 
ordinarily polite, handed it to her, 
saying: | 

‘Your Dook, I think, Miss.” 

She glanced carelessly at the 
volume, probably had forgotten all 
about it, then her fine eyes surveyed 
the young man before her from head 
to foot, and he reddened slightly 
under a scrutiny which seemed to 
appraise him at slight value, and 
cast him aside. 

“‘ Thanks,” she said coldly. 

She did not take the book, but 
there was dismissal in her glance, 
and dismissal in the one careless word 


she had drawled. But the young. 


man, abashed as he was, did not take 
his departure, nor place the book 
once more on the bench, as perhaps 
he should have done if he had been 
as truly courteous as he wished his 
suave bow to indicate. He looked 
at the title in gold at the back of the 
book. 

*“* Ah,” he said, witha certain radi- 
ance of expression, “I see you are 
an admirer of the great Cora Parilla.”’ 
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The young lady slightly raised her 
eyebrows, and an expression of annoy- 
ance, which for a brief instant swept 
over her face, departed as quickly as 
it came. A slight glimmer of amuse- 
ment played for a moment around 
those delicately chiselled lips. Here 
before her stood something new and 
unusual in her experience. She 
seemed to enjoy his increasing con- 
fusion as time passed before she 
replied. 

‘TI do not aspire to be an admirer 
of Miss Parilla, although I have been 
given to understand that her works 
are extremely popular with the middle 
classes.”’ 

‘“ They are that,” said the young 
man with fervour. “I like them 
myself.”’ 

The young lady inclined her head, 
more perhaps to conceal the flicker 
of amusement which illuminated her 
highly bred face. 

‘* T can quite believe that,” she said, 
‘“but I am reading this work, en- 
deavouring to obtain some idea of 
the point of view of those who 
labour.”’ 

‘* Really ?”’ cried the young man 
‘Why, I read them for exactly the 
opposite reason. They give such 
grand pictures of the expensive lives 
led by our aristocracy and people of 
wealth. For instance, where can you 
find such impressive language as that 
used in describing the grandeur of 
the ball at the Duke of Tottenham’s 
town house ? ”’ 

For the first time during this 
impromptu conversation, a real smile 
illuminated the countenance of the 
lady. 

““His Grace the original of the 
character called the Duke of Totten- 
ham in this book is a very old and 
dear friend of mine. The charming 


_old man is slightly deaf, but neverthe- 


less I read to him the grandiloquent 
account to which you have just 
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referred, and the ancient nobleman, 
with his hand to. his ear, listened 
attentively. Do you know what his 
criticism was ? ”’ 

“IT do not,” replied the young man 
eagerly, “but I should be much 
interested to learn.” 

The eyes of the young lady grew 
tender as her mind dwelt reminis- 
cently on her elderly but noble 
friend. 

‘““ His Grace dismissed the subject 
with the one expressive word ° Rot!’ ” 

“You amaze me,”’ said the, young 
man, with a note of sadness in his 
voice. “‘Am I to understand that 
Our aristocracy are given to the use 
of such low—and if I may say so, 
vulgar—expressions, which I thought 
passed current only in Whitechapel.” 

“I regret to say that they do,” 
replied the girl, the smile leaving her 
face. “The deterioration of high 
society, in the matter of conversation 
alone, seems to me one of the most 
deplorable signs of the times. I 
attribute it to the advent of Ameri- 
cans with their slang, and to the 
welcome extended by even the most 
select circles to South African people, 
whose only recommendation is their 
wealth. I remember when associa- 
tion with the smart set was not so 
easily attained.” 

“* Surely, Madam,” said the young 
man with great deference, “‘ you are 
too young to have seen much change 
at the distinguished altitude at which 
you evidently move.” 

The young woman graciously in- 
clined her head. 

‘“Even in my short life I have 
noticed the decadence. But tell me 
about yourself. May I ask your 
name ?” 

““T am called Edward Totley, and 
I belong to the drapery department of 
Sherard’s Stores. Indeed, I think, 
Madam, I have had the pleasure of 
seeing you there.’ 
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The young lady ey shook her 
head. 

*“IT de most of my shopping in 
Paris,” she said. “I am going there 
to-morrow.” 

“Ah, you are fortunate. I have 
often thought of taking a week-end 
in Paris, but I never seemed to be 
able to spare the money.”’ 

““Y don’t know that you have 
missed much,” she answered with 
kindly condescension. ‘“‘I care little 


‘for Paris except as a shopping centre, 


and to attend the balls at our Em- 
bassy. I much prefer Vienna, or 
even Rome, although in the winter 
Cairo is sometimes worth while.”’ 

‘“* Why, you must have travelled a 
great deal,’ said the young man with 
respectful admiration. 

‘* What else is one to do ?”’ asked 
the girl, with a slight shrug of her 
shapely shoulders. “ Won’t you ‘sit 
down, Mr.—er—er i 

. “Totley,” prompted the young man. 
Mr. Totley.. Would you 
mind telling me something of: your 
mode of life and your aspirations ? ”’ 

Mr. Edward Totley sat down on 
the bench, thanking fee for the per- 
mission, and she placed the closed 
volume between them. 

“Tf I may make so_bold,” he 
stammered, “‘may I venture to ask 
by what term I am to address you ? ” 

“Call me Lady Gladys, ’ she re- 
plied simply. 

“TI thank your ladyship,” he 

said gratefully. “‘ Well, my mode 
of life is of the simplest. I occupy 
a back room, third flight. up, in 
Stanley Street, not far from the 
Stores. I make my own. breakfast 
over a spirit lamp, and get to my 
business by eight o’clock prompt.” 

‘“‘ Surely the Stores do not open at 
that early hour ? ” 

‘“No, your ladyship, they do not, 
but we must arrive early to arrange 
the fabrics in which we deal.”’ 
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“SHE HAD TIRED OF READING, AND HER THOUGHTS 
ENGROSSED HER” 


‘** How interesting! And lunch ?” 

“Well, your ladyship, we call it 
dinner, and during the busy season it 
proves a hurried meal: It is enjoyed 
on the premises, and costs from 
eightpence upwards.”’ 

‘* Dear me, do you mean to tell me 
that a meal can be purchased in 
London for eightpence ? ” 

““Oh, yes, Madam—I mean, your 
ladyship, and they’il do you exceed- 
ingly well for a shilling. Supper I 
generally take at a restaurant, or 
perhaps content myself with a bit of 
bread and cheese in my room.”’ 
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‘Really, I am very much obliged 
to you for this account of the day ; 
and now, what are your aspirations, 
Mr. Topness ? ”’ 

‘* Topley, your ladyship.” 

‘* Ah, yes, Mr. Topley.”’ 

‘* T hope in time, by strict attention 
to business, and an intent to please 
customers, that I may become the 
manager of the department.” 

Her ladyship sighed deeply. 

“You seem to think that an 
ignoble ambition, I fear,” protested 
the future manager. 

‘Indeed, no, you quite mistake my 
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mood. I was contrasting to my own 
disadvantage the useful, industrious 
life you lead as compared with that 
dull, 
stances compel me to follow. Dinners, 
balls, receptions, the Riviera, Egypt, 
or Algiers in winter, country house 
party after country house party after 
the season in London, a bit of 
summer at Trouville or Ostend, 
hunting during the month of the fox, 
and the shooting on the moors or the 
fishing in the lochs and rivers of 
Scotland. Oh, the weariness of it all, 
the weariness of it! The same inane 
people, the same inane remarks, an 
unceasing treadmill of frivolity.” 

** Well, you know, your ladyship, I 
should like to have a taste of it. I 
could do with a bit of tiring of that 
sort, but, my eyes, it must take a pot 
of money.” : | 

‘*Oh, money,” cried her ladyship. 
“Yes, I suppose it does. I am at 
least saved any worry about money. 
That is all attended to by my man of 
business. Indeed, when the wealthy 
Baron de Mournville proposed to me 
the other day, I said. to him wearily, 
‘Why should we join those two huge 
fortunes, when each of itself is al- 
ready too large,’ and he answered, 
‘Egad, your ladyship, the whole 
modern tendency is towards com- 
bination.’ Alas, how can one look 
for unbiassed love amid such an 
environment.” 

“Well, your ladyship, with such 
beauty as you possess, and such 
charm of mind as you have already 
displayed during my short acquaint- 
ance with you, if I had the 
courage—— ”’ 

But Lady Gladys interrupted him 
by holding up her slender white hand, 
while an expression of profound ennui 
overspread her fair countenance. 

‘‘Spare me any compliments, I 
beg of you. I have heard them all 
time and again, and in_ various 


trivial round which circum-— 
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languages, while you, I take it, are 
restricted to English only, which does 
not possess that flexibility that robs 
flattery of its nauseating fulsomeness. 
Cannot you see that although we sit 


_here together in the Park, without 


having undergone the formality of an 
introduction, the difference in our 
stations renders it impossible for me 
to regard any attentions [ may 
receive as disinterested.” 

** I fear that is too true,’” murmured 
Mr. Topley, drawing a very deep. 
breath. “I suppose that any pro- 
testations I might make 

“Quite so,” interrupted Lady 
Gladys, with a tone of finality. ‘‘ Let 
us talk of something else. How is it 
that you, a young man bound down 
by hours, as I may say, are able to 
spend an afternoon in the Park ? ”’ 

‘“Oh, this is my afternoon off. 
Each of us in the drapery department 
has one afternoon a week to himself.’” 

** Ah, I see.” 

*“But it is no less remarkable,’’ 
continued Mr. Topley, “that your 
ladyship should be here sitting on a 
bench unattended.” 
~ Her ladyship smiled indulgently. 

. “ My attendant is not far off,’ she 


said. ‘“ Did you come into the Park 
by the entrance near the Ritz 
Hotel.” 

Yes, I did.” 


“Perhaps you failed to notice a 
large red motor car standing there >? ’” 

‘*T saw it, as a matter of fact. A 
very fine one I judged it to be, with 
a dignified, imperturbable chauffeur 
in brown livery sitting there like a 
statue.” 

“Ah,” said her ladyship, smiling, 
*“ that is Fritz—that is my attendant.”’ 

‘“Am I to take it that the car is 
yours, my lady ?” 

““It is one of mine,” she said, 
rising slowly, “although I think I 
like my black electric brougham 
better. Now I must bid you good- 
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MUCH FOR YOUR INTERESTING CO 


YOU SO 


VERSATION,’ 


I am due at the Countess 


Mr. Topley rose also. 
“May I escort you to your car?” 
he asked. 

‘* No, no, not for worlds. 
not have the dignified Fntz think I 
had met you here by appointment, 
and his station in life is such that 
he would entirely fail to understand 
the casual nature of our meeting, and 
the quite impersonal turn our con- 
versation has taken.” 

““May I not accompany you part 
of the way ?” 

“Sir, I trust to your honour 
neither to accompany me nor to 
follow me. If society knew I had 
stationed my motor car there in order 
to meditate upon human problems 
alone in the Park it would think me 
demented. 
“escaping for a moment from the 
treadmill. I carry this book, not to 
read, as you may have surmised, but 
aS an excuse for sitting here, gazing 
at those who pass me, and meditating 
on the mystery of their hives. You 
see, Mr. Tottem * 

‘“* Totley, your ladyship.”’ 

‘*____ You see, Mr. Totley, how I 
have revealed to you my inmost 
thoughts. Do not spoil the sweet 
remembrance of our casual meeting 
by being so banal as to follow me.” 

‘“May I not hope, your ladyship, 
that we shall meet again ? ”’ 

Lady Gladys shook her head, the 
young man thought somewhat sadly. 

““A second meeting is unlikely. 
Our paths must sever. To-morrow 
morning you will be behind your 
counter, and I shall be on the Dover 
express. Good-bye, and thank you 
so much for your interesting con- 
versation.”’ 

After a momentary hesitation she 
extended her hand to him. He took 
it with a courteous deference that 
secmed to her accustomed eye not 
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entirely composed of a shopman’s 
politeness. He bent and touched the 
dainty fingers with his lips. Next 
instant she was gone. When the 
shrubbery screened her from _ his 
vision the young man ran, not after 
her, as he had been forbidden, but 
along the path which joined the 
broader way that led to Piccadilly. 
His speed to that thoroughfare at- 
tracted some attention from the Park 
police, but he was not interfered with. 
On the opposite side of the street 
from the red motor car, where the 


statuesque chauffeur still held his 


station, he waited. By-and-bye the 
tall and elegant form of her ladyship 
appeared. She cast one brief, ad- 
miring glance at the great red machine 
but instead of taking her seat in it, 


She rapidly crossed the road so 


directly towards the perturbed Mr. 
Totley that for a moment he thought 
she had recognised him, but such was 
not the case. She walked directly 
to the seivants’ entrance of a mansion, 
and there was met by a flurried man- 
servant, who spoke. so loudly that 
Mr. Totley overheard. 

“Susan, Susan,” expostulated the 
other, “whatever kept you? Her 
ladyship is in a rage. She says you 
will never finish her packing in time.”’ 

‘““Y became so interested in my 
book,”’ replied Susan, with a tremor 
of alarm in her voice. 

‘*T knew that would catch you,”’ 
said the other, and the door was 
closed. 

The young man with a sigh crossed 
the road, opened the side door of the 
red motor car, and seated himself. 

‘*To the Club, Henri,’? he com- 
manded. 

“Very good, my lord,’ replied 
the statuesque chauffeur, and next 
instant the gieat piece of mechanism 
was purring like a kitten along 
Piccadilly, and down St. James’s 


-Street, and into Pall Mall. 
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THE PEAK OF TERROR 


A TALE OF THE BERNESE OBERLAND 


By E. ELLIOT STOCK 


‘“So we must keep apart, 
You there, I here, 
With just the door ajar 
That oceans are.” 


" OOD Heavens, Jim! Read 
(5 this,” and a newspaper was 
pitched across my over-late 
breakfast, upsetting a half 
demolished egg and scattering the 
toast broadcast. “It can’t be true. 
It must be a misprint.” 

** You look rather like one yourself, 
old chap,” I replied irritably. ‘“* For 
goodness sake leave Providence alone, 
and shut that door. What in the 
name of all surprises are you looking 
50 scared about ? ”’ 


‘“Chattris !“ Read man!” 

That name, and my _ next-door 
neighbour’s scared face, both sounded 
a note of dire calamity, which became 
only too apparent when the great 
staring headline I went in search of 
caught my eye. 

A FATAL ALPINE ACCIDENT IN 
THE OBERLAND. 
A Lonpon BARRISTER MISSING. 
Berne, June 27th. 
“The Alpine death-roll has this 
year been added to much earlier 
than usual. From reports that have 
come to hand from Grindelwald, it 
appears that a party of two, Mr. 
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John W. Chattris, barrister of the 
Inner Temple, London, and the 
guide, Peter Brussi, of Murren, were 
on the 21st attempting the ascent of 
one of the many peaks surround- 
ing the Lauteraar Firn from the 
Gleckstein Hotel—it is thought 
by local guides to have been 
the Berglistock; but their con- 
tinued absence caused some anxiety 
in the village owing to the bad 
weather that ~ had suddenly inter- 
vened. On the 24th imst., a 
search party of some dozen guides 
and porters was organised by the 
proprietor of the Gleckste'n, Herr 
Broos, and it was not till after 18 
hours of hazardous work upon the 
Ober Grindelwald glacier and Lau- 
teraar Firn that the mangled body 
of the guide Brussi was discovered, 
half buried in freshly fallen snow, a 
great distance out upon the ice 
of the latter glacier. So far the 
relief party has failed to. find the 
body of Mr. Chattris, or ascertain 
upon what peak, or in what manner, 
the two unfortunate men met 
their death. This distressing in- 
cident is wrapped in mystery which 
will in all probability never be 
satisfactorily cleared up.—Reuter.”’ 


The blow had fallen with such 
strength and swiftness that for the 
moment I sat beneath it completely 
stunned. 

Poor old Jack! So this was to be 
the end of it all. The end of a life 
men of his year had prophesied would 
reach the topmost rung. From our 
earliest years we had been insepara- 
bles, he and I. Together at Harrow, 
sharing triumphs and failures in form- 
room and on playing field, and later 
at Oxford where I had tramped 
stolidly in the wake of this my Jon- 
athan, dazzled by the ease with which 
all things came to him. Right before 
me stood the door of the chambers we 
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now shared, and through which he 
had passed jwith the joy of life in his 
eyes, and a parting injunction, thrown 


over the shoulder, to join him quickly 


before he had “ knocked the tops off 
all the peaks.’’ And in a corner op- 
posite stood a melancholy reminder, 
an old Swiss ice-axe, abandoned at 
the last minute for one of ARES haft 
and blunter pick. 

Only a short week before, and in 
this very room, we had hatched to- 
gether a colossal climbing programme 
among the Bernese Alps, in which I 
was to have joined him but: a few 
days Jater, and now ! 

“But, Jim, it>can’t be true,” 

Burlison muttered again in a scared 
tone. “‘ Why, I'd back Jack Chattris 
on ice or rock against any guide that 
breathes.” 
- “So would I, old chap,” I replied 
dully, ‘‘ but you forget the weather. 
There seems to have been a sudden 
change, and something pretty bad 
happened we shall never get the 
rights of.” 

‘But the Berglistock, it’s a potty 
little peak.” 

‘“* Maybe, but how do we know for 
certain that he was upon it? In 
any case, I start for Grindelwald to- 
night, instead of the 3rd, and unless 
he’s in a crevasse or high up on the 
rocks, Till find him, if I quarter 
the glaciers for a week. Are you 
coming ?”’ 


‘“Tt’s a mystery, Herrn, a terrible 
mystery. And how foolish! One 
guide—the avalanches— the weather. 
bad for weeks. But you know, and 
the Herr here knows. You are not 
children. Then, Brussi, young—just 
obtained his book—and now his 
widow-mother weeps for her one. 
Schrecklich, schrecklich!”’ And old 
Herr Broos punctuated his points with 
the stem of his great china pipe, whilst 
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Burlison and I sat at attention with ~ 


our feet propped against the stove in 
his little inner office. 

““And the peak they fell from, 
Herr Broos, is that still unknown ? ”’ 
1 asked. 

““ They can tell nothing, for there 
is much fresh snow. But what matters 
the peak, they are both gone. It 1s 
terrible!” 

With a hopeless gesture of the hands 
the old man lapsed into a smoke- 
wreathed silence, sunk deep in his 
great arm-chair. 

This. old proprietor had a great 
affection for his English climbing 
guests. He had been a great and keen 
scrambler in his day, and under- 
stood to the full each success and 
failure, joy and disappointment, 
-these snowy summits—his summits 
—dole out to these lusty children of 
another race who follow so closely 
in his footsteps for the pure sport 
ofit. : 

The early morning following our 
arrival in Grindelwald treated us to a 
warm drizzle, hiding the summits 
of both the Wetterhorn and Eiger 
in adamp, white pall, and accentuat- 
ing the depression that already sat 
heavily upon the village. But Hans 
Bernet—an old friend upon many 
a former climb—was waiting for me 
on the steps of the hotel verandah, 
with a strong porter of his own 
experienced choice, and even the 
melancholy occasion could not keep 
the grin of welcome from his weather- 
scarred face. 

‘* There will be much snow above, 
Herr, and it is not good on the glaciers 
yet. I know, for I was up there with 
the others, and Brussi,’ his voice 
sank, ‘‘ we trod upon him before we 
knew.” | 

‘Neither the conditions, nor our 
errand, bear much thinking about, 
Hans,” I replied, “so come along, 
let’s get it over.” 
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“Dann Vorwarts!’’ Hans looked 
something less than convinced, but 
threw: the coil of Alpine rope over his 
protesting shoulders, and led our de- 


, jected little party out into the rain. 


The days that followed were a 
succession of hopeless and ever-recur- 
ring nightmares. Alternately frozen 
or sun-baked, we struggled round the 
edges of great glaciers, buried to the 
knees in the fleecy smother, or took 
to the rocks at the foot of the peaks, 
each moment expecting to come upon 
the gruesome end to our search. Each 
little couloir, each bunch of loose 
rock, gaping bergschund, or shallow 
Sea-green crevasse, might have its 
tale to tell. But the tale was not 
told here. -° 

One sweltering noon, three days 
after the commencement of our search, 
we sat about perched high upon the 
rocks of the Lauteraar Sattel with 
the glistening stretches of the Grin 
delwald glacier below, and naught 
of life about us but the occasional 
passage of a solitary, hungry-looking 
raven. Hans had tramped all that 
morning, moody and taciturn, at the 
head of the rope, and he and ‘I now 
sat upon a little ledge of rock apart 
from the rest, a couple of dismal 
sphinxes. We had both something to 
tell, but both were ashamed of the 
telling. At last as he reached over to 
take the wine-skin from which I had 
had been drinking, he spoke, and 
in a shamefaced, almost inaudible 


whisper : 

** He is near us, I can feel it. But 
where, Herr, Gott, he = alone 
knows.” 


“So you have felt it, too, Hans,” 
I replied quietly. “‘ Yes! he is some- 
where close at hand. I have felt his 
presence about us all the morning. 
Once, as we crossed that steep couloir 
at the base of the Schreckhorn,-and 
just at dawn, I thought I saw him. 
My wretched nerves, I suppose, or 
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an image of the mind. He seemed to 
stand in the snow at its head, with 
the mist swirling about him, gazing 
straight out across the glacier. I 
rubbed my eyes and looked again, but 
there was nothing—nothing but the 
mist.”’ 

‘It was the Schreckhorn, then. 
Ach! I knew it. But they laughed at 
me down there.’’ And Hans’ glance 
wandered along the ridge upon which 
we sat, following the long white edge 
that buries itself far up in the great 
cliffs of the Grosser Schreckhorn 
itself. 

‘* He is up ther2 on the rocks, and 
a better climber than Iam. Why did 
he fall? Soon, before the weather 
changes, I make the ascent to see. 
Will you come, Herr ? ” 

I am not by way of being more 
imaginative or emotional than most 
young Englishmen, but that dawn- 
vision, if such it were, had shaken me 
considerably, and Hans’ calm belief 
in its reality brought a still greater 
confusion to a mind that had already 
had its fill of tension. To have even 
hinted my half formed beliefs to the 
matter-of-fact and fagged-out Bur- 
hson, would have been to draw from 
him a jaded ridicule I felt I could very 
well do without. Hans, I knew, would 
keep a stony silence even with his 
own kind, and I loafed away upon the 
rocks in a maze of wondering doubt, 
leaving him to pack the ruc-sacs, and 
manufacture solid reasons for a re- 
treat to the valley there and then. 


That evening we were. again in 
Grindelwald tasting the sweet of 
abandoned civilisation. Burlison in 
his untrained condition had suffered 
considerably during these last days, 
' and retired swiftly to bath and bed 
with blisters that would give him a 
painful and busy week. But table 
@hote over, I took my loaded pipe 
to Herr Broos’ little office, and found 
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the old man, buried as usual in his 
great armchair, expecting me. 

‘*That chair there, and the coffee 

—so! Now tell me all.” 
- And [{ told him the tale of our 
wanderings, omitting no detail, 
whilst he listened without comment 
to its end. 

‘** This has Hans also told me,”’ said 
the old man gravely, when I had 
finished, “‘ for he has been here. But 
for you who come from the great 
cities it is hard to believe. We who 
live always among the mountains are 
a simple folk, and I have known it 
often. Those who greatly love. The 
little children. The God’s afflicted,” 
and the old man tapped his forehead, 
“these have it—the second-sight. 
And the cause of the accident, you 
go to seek it with Hans? Goot! 
I think you will find it, but beware 
of the weather.” — : 

Two days later, and at much the 
same hour, I sat in the doorway of the 
Schwartzegg Club hut, perched at the 
edge of its little peninsula of rock, 
5,000 feet above the valley, watch- 
ing the last of an angry sunset die 
behind the ice-cone of the Grunhorn, 
whilst Hans patiently chopped a short 
log into splinters for the heating of 
our evening soup. We had slipped out 
of Grindelwald quietly in the early 
hours, leaving our crippled third 
man to sncre peacefully above, and 
discover my vacant place at breakfast 
at his leisure. This expedition con- 
cerned Hans and myself alone, and 
the presence of another would have 
been irksome to both of us. 

To Hans poor Chattris’ death 
seemed a far less grievous fact than 
any doubt that might be thrown 
upon his Alpine skill by reason of it. 

In. the days before Chattris had 
taken to more or less guideless climb- 
ing, Hans had been his constant com- 
panion, and a great friendship and 
mutual admiration for their respective 
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talents, had grown between the two 
men. This expedition was therefore 
nothing less than a pilgrimage of 
vindication in Hans’ eyes, and some- 
thing of his quiet enthusiasm in the 
quest had infected me also. 

Sleep at this altitude is always a 
very fickle goddess, and woo her ever 
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that of waking at a given hour. Hans 
had decided to start at 2 o’clock in 
order to give the snow in the couloirs 
the benefit of a frosty crust, and I 
had dozed off at last, lulled by the 
tinkle of the dying wood-fire in the 
stove, and the gentle soughing of the 
wind round the hut. 


SCHRECKHORN, NORTH RIDGE. 


so wisely I have never been able to 
succeed in more than a fitful doze 
in Alpine huts. To one uscd to 
sheets, blankets ‘are rather smother- 
ing, and straw has a wakeful habit 
of crackling without movement. But 
I have one doubtful gift—which has 
earned me the title of ‘“‘ The Chrono- 
meter” among climbing friends— 


~ We had been sleeping perhaps two 
hours when I seemed to wake sud- 
denly like a drowsy terrier, without 
shock or sound, to full consciousness. 

Someone, or something, I felt, was 
moving abroad. Hans had certainly 
not shifted from his curled up posi- 
tion in the bunk. The spare blankets 
we had not dried in the sun hung 
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damply from the central roof-beam, 
and the fire had gone out, leaving a 
feeling of chill clamminess in the 
atmosphere of the little interior, 
whilst the silence seemed almost 
material. From the blankets my 
glance wandered to the unshuttered 
window, through which a fitful moon 
was shining, and every nerve in me 
seemed to taughten on the instant. 
There at the edge of the little rock 
platform, and right in the path of 
the moon, stood Jack Chattris. His 
back was turned to the glacier, and 
his eyes seemed to search the lower 
couloirs of the Schreckhorn before 
him. I strove to. shout his name, but 
some power gripped me and I lay 
without power of sound or motion, 
forced to watch the figure walk 
slowly from my field of vision framed 
by the window, up the rocky slope 
in the rear of the cabane, with never 
a sound of misplaced pebble or nail, 
or rock. 

““The ‘Chronometer’ no _ longer, 
Herr, it is past the hour!” 

I pushed my head out of the straw 
to find a cup of soup steaming be- 
neath my nose. ° 

“What! past two, Hans; well, 
I’m not proud of the title, and I am 
for having slept for once in an Alpine 
hut.” 

So I had been dreaming it seemed, 
and dreaming all too vividly, but as 
I swallowed the soup and took a 
last pull on bootlaces and puttees, 
I could not, try as I would, shake from 
the mind that intense vividness. 

The first portion of our ascent was 
even less pleasant than we anticipated. 
A strong wind had got up from the 
West, and the night had turned too 
warm to allow of any but the softest 
of snow. Through this we floundered 
upward, every now and then finding a 
treacherous crust that would bear 
the boot for the fraction of a second, 
and then send its wearer lurching 


forward and buried to the knees again. 
Whilst even at this early hour an 
occasional crash and roar far away in 
the darkness above told of the pres- 
ence of avalanches, which kept us 
ridge-hugging in good earnest. 

The supernatural that had entered 
so deeply into our surroundings gave 
this early hour an added eeriness. 
The elements, too, seemed banded 
against us, and the weird feeling of 
expectancy abroad had even infected 
the more stoical Hans. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that I could get 
more than grunts from him, and 
floundering and scrambling at the tail 
of the rope I settled down into a 
depressed silence, with an added 


. appreciation of the peak’s name. 


Soon after dawn we emerged upon 
the snow sdttel, and base of the 
precipitous rocks which form a gen 
d’arme to the long saw-edge arréte ; 
a narrow, and in foul weather im- 
possible, causeway to the summit. It 
was upon the great cliffs before us, 
or the arréte at their back that some 
instinct told us would be found the 
secret we sought, and. that instinct 
proved to be appallingly right. 

The wind had incredsed consider- 
ably in force during our traverse of 
the couloirs below, and now blew a 
small gale across the sattel, whilst 
away in the south-west an ominous 
bank of cloud was rapidly rising above 
the peaks. But this danger signal 
only served to make Hans’ set face 
more set, and with but a brief rest 
he began to climb slowly and care- 
fully, flattening himself against the 
rock as each heavy gust swept across 
the rocks, whilst I followed with but 
twenty feet of rope between, biting 
on a silent hope that we should be 
permitted to reach the Sattel again 
with whole skins. 

We had been climbing very slowly 
for less than an hour when the first 
of the snow swept up and round us, 
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blotting out the neighbouring peaks, 
and for the moment blinding us in 
its swiftly driving pall. Fortunately 
the rocks were fairly good and hand 
and foot-holes abundant, so that our 
sudden check lasted but a minute. As 
we progressed the angle became less 
acute and our pace quickened 
accordingly, allowing Hans half an 
hour later to step out upon the 
summit of the gen d@’arme. I was just 
preparing to follow from my ledge 
below, and had given the rope a warn- 
ing twitch, when I became aware 
that my leader had halted suddenly, 
and I could just see him, an immov- 
able black blurr amidst the driving 
smother. Forgetful of rope, and man 
upon it, he was staring with a fixed 
and fearful fascination straight before 
him. 

“What is it, Hans?” I shouted, 
but I might have yelled with equal 
effect, for all sound was blown in- 
stantly to windward. A minute or 
two’s reckless scrambling and I stood 
peering over his shoulder out along 
the aréte. 

For a few seconds I could discern 
nothing, and then suddenly, during 
a brief lull, the cause of Hans’ queer 
‘action burst upon me. Right ahead 
showed plainly to the veriest novice 
the cause of the catastrophe. 

Before us lay the saw-edge of the 
arréte, and along its almost entire 
length a great ice-cornice reared itself, 
overhanging dangerously to thé east- 
ward, and not fifty feet from where 
we stood a great gap yawned in the 
ice, showing virgin-green against the 
snow, whilst straight into its mouth 
led the now almost obliterated steps 
cut by the dead men’s‘axes. 

Without word or look Hans passed 
me the coil of slack rope,.and carefully 
tried the ice ahead with his axe before 
stepping upon it for a closer inspec- 
tion. But-he never got further than 
this. Scarcely had his foot found its 
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first hold upon the ice when, without 
warning, and with a cry I can some- 
times hear now, he threw. himself flat 
upon his face. I looked, too, for 
only a second, then turned and sank 
trembling to my knees upon the 
rocks. Right upon the crest of thie 
cornice that could bear no human 
weight, and motionless in the driving 
snow, stood the awful battered sem- 
blance of what had once been Jack 
Chattris. A ragged end of new Alpine 
rope hung from the waist of his 
tattered Norfolk jacket, and the 
ghastly travesty of a face seemed 
turned to us in piteous appeal. 
Then, whilst we crouched appalled 
upon the rocks, with a crash and 
roar that shook the peak, the entire 
section of the cornice between us and 
‘the gap toppled and went hurtling 
down thousands of feet on to the 
glacier below. 

It was an eternity before I could 
summon courage to look up again, 
but when I did, half the arréte lay 
before me black and almost clear of 
ice, and, thank God, clear of aught 
else ! 

But it was a different matter with 
Hans. The back rush of air from 
the falling ice had all but torn him 
from his hold, and he now lay des- 


-perately clinging to the rocks, face 


downwards, crying like a child, and 
calling upon the names of all the 
saints in his calendar. The double 
shock had acted like a sledge-hammer, 
scattering his stoicism to the ele- 
ments, and but for the disturbing 
thought of our position I could have 
sunk beside him and done likewise. 

“Pull yourself together, Hans,” I 
said at last shakily. “‘ He came to 
warn us, and has saved us from his 
own death. We shall never see him 
again.” 

““Mother of Mercy! Not again— 
no, not again! He was a man 
once !’’ And the poor fellow pillowed 
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his tear-stained face upon the 
rocks, and. began his mutterings 
afresh. 


I have but a dim recollection of our 
descent over those almost perpen- 
dicular rocks to the Sattel, or how 
we brought ourselves to face it. 
Hans’ great skill had deserted him 
utterly, and it required all my mode- 
rate mountain craft to avert more 
than once another grim catastrophe. 
Down the broken rock ridges and 
across the treacherous soft snow he 
scrambled, utterly lost to his surround- 
ings, and as though in a wide-eyed 
stupor from which not even the ever- 
present risks of the descent could 
waken him. 

Late that night we stumbled dead 
beat into the village, and old Broos 
met me with an anxious face beneath 
the dimly lit and deserted verandah, 
but the unasked questions died upon 


his lips as he looked into my haggard 
eyes. What need of words? The 
old man could read the tale written 


there as easily as though upon a 


printed page. Nor to this day has 
he ever questioned, or I enlightened 
him, upon that day’s happenings. 


Climbing seasons good and bad 
have come and gone since then, 
telling their tales of new climbs con- 
quered, and here and there lives lost 
in the conquest, and Jack Chattris’ 
untimely fate has ceased to be a topic 
with climbing men. But Hans and 
I, still scrambling in odd corners of 
the Alps, have but to cross an arréte, 
negotiate an ice-cornice, or expe- 
rience a snow-squall among the 
heights, to have that one snow- 
swept dawn upon the Peak of 


Terror brought back to us in all its 
dread reality. 
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HERE was no sound save the 
humming of the bees as they 
passed across the forecourt 
to the flower-garden, where 

their hives—straw skeps of the old 
fashion—were ranged alongside a wall 
half hidden with espaliers. It was 
the month of wild thyme, when all 
other blooms were forsaken for the 
aromatic sweetness that hung about 
the hillocks of the common. 

Miss Nance Furness, hostess of the 
Peacock,”” paused on the little 
terrace that ran beyond her parlour 
windows, and drew in long breaths 
of the perfumed air, and listened 
delightedly to the —bee-music, 
which she was wont to call the 
“loveliest noise in the whole world.” 
She had been gathering sweet-rocket ; 
the apron, whose corners she held, 
was half full of the mauve spirelets. 

She was thin and tall, but despite 
her sixty-seven years she held herself 
upright as a dart. Her wrinkled face 
was tinged with a soft brown, and her 
teeth, though irregular, were still 
white and almost perfect. She wore 


a gown of green-and-white cotton, 


fashioned from the last piece of a bale 
woven at Milton, which had been 
bought by her grandmother in the 
year of George the Third’s accession. 
There was a quaint humour in her 
eyes ; it was impossible to imagine 
anger glowing there, and her voice 
was like the taste of an apple that 
bites sour at first, but leaves a 
lasting freshness on the palate. 

‘© >Tis a silly old custom, no doubt,” 
she said, ‘* and ne’er a year has come, 
but I’ve made up my mind to drop it. 
Then, sure and sure as can be, I must 
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do ’t, and so long as I’m able to walk 
twill be the same.” 

Then she went down the three . 
stone steps, in whose crannies grew 
treasured stonecrop and midsummer 
men and houseleek. A _ half-grown 
silver Persian cat followed leisurely 
in her wake. As they drew nearer 
the hives the humming warned this 
to keep a discreeter distance. 

‘*-And now, bees,’’ said the hostess, 
‘“T’ve come to tell you as ’tis my 
brother Francis’s birthday again. 
I’m none of those who hold that you 
should only be told o’ death and 
buryings. Mother she used for to say 
as you worked more nor men, and 
*twas but fair as you should hear o’ 
pleasant things! Francis, he’s sixty- 
two to-day, five year younger nor 
me.”’ 

She fancied that her whim made 
the bees hum triumphantly; she 
nodded to each hive, smiling brightly, 
and then went further on to see 
how her cherries (whitehearts) were 
colouring. There was a bed of mint 
near by, her sharp eyes noted that 
something had made a faint track, 
and stooping she discovered, to her 
intense delight, that an ancient hen— 
a chief favourite—had made herself 
a nest in the very midst. She 
tumbled her flowers on the grass 
border, knelt, moved Dame Partlet 
with tender hands, and found a 
sitting of fourteen, with ten already 
chipped. : 

“To think o’ it!” she cried. 
“And her that sly as ne’er to be 
missed. Well, well, it does please 
me, that it does!” 

At that moment someone laughed 
T 2 
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boisterously on the further side of 
the privet hedge that separated the 
garden from the limestone road. 
Miss Furness replaced the broody hen 
gently, then rose, and peered through 
where the screen of leaves was thin- 
nest. A stout, handsome old gentle- 
man had reined his mare, and was 
turned towards her, hat in hand. 

** Morning to you, Nance,” he said. 
‘“*Tld ha’ given five guineas for my 
lady to ha’ seen your usage o’ that 
hen! If she’d been Dresden China 
you couldn’t ha’ touched her more 


gingerly!” 


** Morning, Sir Roger,” said the 


hostess, unconcernedly picking up the 
flowets she had let fall.“ And pry- 
thee how’s her ladyship this day ? ” 

‘* As well as you or me,” he replied. 
““T was to bring her kind remem- 
brances, and to ask a favour of you. 
But before I get to business order 
me—nay, bring it yourself—a pint of 
home-brewed, and bring it in a silver 
tassie. To-day’s the dricst day of 
all summer, and I’m parched as 
though I’d been a month in a desert !”’ 

She hastened across the garden to 
the forecourt, bade the hostler take 
his honour’s horse, and see well to it, 
then she met her visitor in the lobby 
and conducted him to her own 
parlour, where he sat in a comfortable 
chintz-covered chair by the open 
window. She left him for a few 
moments, then returned with her 
- best tankard, whose rim was crowned 
with foam. 

He drank deep, then laid aside the 
vessel with a sigh of pleasure. Nance 
Furness’ ale was famous from end 
to end of the county. ’Twas the 
honest feeding stuff that wise men 
called “‘ meat and drink.” 

““T may’s well tell you that I 
watched for a full five minutes ere I 
spoke,” he said. *“‘ What for didst go 
and speak to the bees ? ” 

Her eyes met his.“ Eh, Sir Roger, 


me. 
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always wanting to know what’s 
a-gate! Well, there’s no reason why 
I shouldn’t tell, I was reminding they 
as my brother Francis is sixty-two 
year old this very day!” 

Sir Roger’s eyes glistened. “I do 
believe as there never was a lad 
befter loved than Frank,” he said. 
‘* Ah, ay, to think of you bearing his 
birthday in mind so long! And he’s | 
getting on—well as ever I make no 
doubt.” 

“That he is. °Tis nigh on six 
months since he wrote, but he were 
never a good correspondent! In 
past years I often’ begged o’ him to 
mairy and rear a family, but he 
ne’er would. ~*There’ll be-no more 
o’ us Furnesses,’ says he in his letters. 
‘I’m cut out for an old bachelor, as 
you’re cut out for an old maid.’ And 


‘considering ’tis so many years since 


he went to make his fortune in 
Virginny, he must ha’ been fond 0’ 
Such letters as he sends, when 
All full of hope and 
bright prospect. I do reckon as he’s 
one o’ the warmest men in the 
country. But I oft wish as he’ld 
come back, I want to show him as 
I’ve fought my way, too, and as he’ll 
none need to be shamed o’ me.”’ 

Sir Roger took her hand gallantly. 
“You know well that Frank’ld feel 
just as proud of you were you poor 
as one of your almsfolk,”’ he said. 
‘“‘ All the same it must be pleasant 
for him to know that you’re owner 
and mistress of this fine old place, 
and that you’ve a name second to 
none in Peakland for making folk 
comfortable ! ”’ 

She smiled gratefully for the com- 
pliment. “I take no credit to my- 
self,” she said, ‘for there’s nought 
in the world gives me more satis- 
faction than seeing others content.” 

“Well,” said Sir Roger, draining 
his tankard, “‘I must be off. Eh 


he does write ! 


‘dear, I’m forgetting, my lady asked 
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me to call and buy her a sitting of old receipt book of yours—some- 


your white guinea-hen’s eggs ! ”’ thing about preserving rowan-berries 
Nance lifted a deprecating hand. for venison——”’ 
““ "Were it eer so I’ld none sell her _ She went with him to the door, 
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any,” she said. ‘Tell madam that «where they spoke of the weather, of 
Il do myself the honour o’ sending the crops, and of the country’s 
thirteen up this very evening, and expectation that the French would 
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““ MORNING TO YOU, NANCE.’ 


THU be vastly pleased if she’il take attempt to land somewhere before 
‘em as a gift.” the year was out. Each was brave 

“In that case (ah, you’re as proud enough to make light of the national 
as Lucifer!) she'll drive down and peril, and though neither spoke of 
thank you herself. I won't take the Johnny Crappo, ’twas easy to see 
responsibility. I know, too, that that all foreigners were held in 
she’s dying to look again into that healthy contempt. Being portly and 
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full of years the baronet reached his 
saddle by way of the mounting- 


block. Nance Furness, shading her. 


eyes with her hand, curtsied when he 
touched his hat-brim with the whip- 
stock, then watched his sorrel mare 
bear him out of sight behind the 
full-leaved ashes that screened the 
bridge. 

Instead of going indoors she re- 
turncd to the garden for more flowers, 
and for the second time she was inter- 
rupted by a person of the opposite 
sex. Turning to the hedge she saw 
only a large forehead, a yellow parch- 
ment skin, and a pair of sparkling 
blue cyes. 

‘*Is this the Peacock, mistress ? ” 
said the gentleman. 

‘“‘ Ay, sir,’ she replied. “ And if 
' so be you want a draught o’ wine or 
o’ good ale, prythee turn to the left 
and go by the first door to the bar.” 

She returned to her pleasant task. 
The visitor, instead of obeying her, 
went to the stable-yard, where he 
found Bartle, the hostler, who had 
lived at the “ Peacock ”’ for a good 
thirty years. The honest old fellow 
was. brightening the harness of Miss 
Furness’ own chaise, and singing to 
himself in a rough and penetrating 
voice :— 

“When a I went a-waggoning, a-waggoning 
did 


I filled ae parents’ hearts {ull 0’ sorrow, grief 
and woe, 


And many were the hardships that I did 
undergo. 

Sing wo, my lads, gee-wo! Drive on, my 
fads, I-O! 


Who would not lead the hfe o a jolly 


Waggoner?” 


“The old tune!’ murmured the 
stranger. “‘ Nothing save myself has 
altered !’? Then he recovered him- 
self, and tapped Bartle on the shoul- 
der. ‘‘ Was that Miss Furness in the 
garden ?”’ hesaid. Something told 
me that it was, but I thought she’ld 
have been less changed !” 


the lad abroad. . 
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Bartle was somewhat deaf, he heard 
only the question. “Ay, sir, that 
was she. The best mistress i’ th’ 
world!” 

He eyed the stranger’s dusty black 
clothes and highlows with some dis- 
dain. ‘‘Be you a bagman, sir?” 
he said. “ There’s none many 0’ 
your sort comes this way.” 

“No, Pve done with work,” said 
the other, flushing slightly. “At 
least, in a sense, I’m retired. But 
tell me, has Nan—has Miss Furness 
any relations ? ” 

Bartle was so astounded that any- 
body, even a person who might have 
come from the other end of England, 
should not have heard of brother 
Francis’ fame, even by hearsay, 
that he let fall both girth and polish- 
ing clout to the cobbles. 

“Gee bless me! She’s a brother, 
Mr. Francis Furness, who went away 
to Ameriky as a lad, time out 0’ mind 
ago. And vastly proud she is o’ him, 
too, seeing as he’s done grandly for 
himself over there. They were the 
only bairns of Squire Fumess, 0’ 
North Lees Hall, and the lass were 
scarce upgrown when the old gentle- 
man dicd, and left ’em with no money 
and nought save an ancient old house 
well-nigh in ruins. A kinsman sent 
Mistiess she 
stayed at home, and heiring a bit 0’ 
money bought the ‘ Peacock,’ and 
ha’ managed it till ’tis famous 
through the land.” 

““Then you don’t bear her brother 
in mind ? ” said the wayfarer. 

‘Ay, but I do, though he were 
none twenty when he went to Ameri- 
ky. A lad pale and bright-eyed, who 
were e’er making up tales. . . 
Why, sure ’tis his barthday to- -day, 
and she’s a-decking the house with 
flowers in his honour !’ 

Whereat the stranger turned away 
with dazed eyes, and leaving the 
precincts of the inn, went down the 
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Toad till he came to the nariow and 
steep lane that rose to the old home- 
stead. At the top was a green lawn 
with a monstrously distorted syca- 
more, beneath it stood a worn stone 
chair lichened divers’ shades of 
red and orange ; where North Lees 
had stood there was now a quaint 
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“The like o’ that!” the oldest 
dame cried, half-angrily. “Some 
folk called Furness, quotha! Why, 
these be the almshouses Miss Furness 
has built years and years ago for her 
poor neighbours. But for her, and 
God bless her say we all, we’ld all ha’ 
died long ago i’ th’ Bastille.” 
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“*RE YOU A BAGMAN, SIR?" HE SAID.” e 


building with cream-washed walls and 
tiny gables, and four unpolished oak 
doors in front of which sat three old 
women and one old man sunning 


themselves. 


“Is this the place where some folk 
called Furness once lived ? ” he asked. 
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“Then she’s a good woman,” said 
he. “It is pleasant to hear her 
praised. Let me see—let me see— 
had she not a brother Francis?” 

‘““ Aye, she had and has—a great 
man where the blackamoors live. 
Though she ne’er says it, we all know 
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as he’ld be king there if there were 
a king.” 

He opened a worn leather bag, and 
gave the bedefolk out of his little 
Then he moved away again, 
and reached a stream whose waters 
gushed wildly over mossy stones. 
He paused midway across the wooden 
bridge, and leaned upon the rail. 

‘*Am I to blame or not ? ” he said. 
**T did not know that I was deceiving 
her. By heaven, [’ld have cut off 
my hand before it wrote! Yet, for 
her own sake I put on the best side 
always, so that she need never worry. 
If she had still been ‘poor my little 
pension, and the money I have 
brought would seem a fortune to her. 
Now she’s so proud of my success that 
I daren’t meet her face to face. I 
must just hide my head—must go 
away and never see her.”’ 

His eyes moistened, he drew out 
his bandanna and wiped them, and 
then gazed dreamily into the distance. 
All these years he had loved his sister 
so fervently that his one fixed idea 
had been to make her happy, and 
knowing how true was her own 
tenderness for him, he had painted 
most vivid pictures of his success. 
Often, in his more fortunate years he 
had sent her money, although she had 
always protested that she did not 
need it in the least. Some months 
ago, in a fit of home-sickness stronger 
than any he had ever known before, 
he had sold all his land, which realised 
but two thousand pounds, and had 
started for home without writing to 
inform her of his intention, so that 
their meeting might be happier be- 
cause of its unexpectedness. 

She had glorified him to the village 
folk, and he was not worthy. He 
dared not return to the inn and look 
upon her face, lest he must tell her 
all, and so destroy her foolish idol, 
so he turned his steps towards the 
market: town where he had travelled 
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from Bristol in the mail-coach, and 
went to his room at the “ King’s 
Head,’ where his baggage still re- 
mained. 

There, after locking his door, he 
took out the gifts he had brought— 
the wonderful Indian. embroideries 
and carvings, the humming-bird skins, 
the shells of gorgeous colours bought 
from mariners, the Indian shawl and 
the pieces of richest silks he had 
chosen in London Town—dove-like 
grey, mauve—all suitable for a woman 
in her late prime. A tenth part of 
his fortune was represented in these 
things. His personal belongings, 
however, though of the finest quality, 
were plain and worn in the extreme. 

The sight of Nance’s gowns gave 
him a kind of courage; he deter- 
mined to return to the ‘* Peacock ”’ 
and present them as an ambassador 
from the West. So he ordered a 
post-chaise, and in another hour was 
at the door of the country hostelry. 

He asked for Miss Furness, and a 
middle-aged maid conducted him to 
the private parlour. It was twilight, 
and only one candle was lighted. 
The hostess sat beside a table whereon 
was spread a great number of opened 
letters. She was smiling happily 
over one which told her, not of his 
good fortunes, but of his affection, 
and for a moment she did not heed 
the interruption. 

The maid moved forward. “ There’s 
a gentleman a-come to see you, 
ma’am,”’ she said. 

Miss Furness rose and curtsied. 
*“You’re welcome, sir,’ she said. 
“What may I have the honour of 
doing for you ? ” 

The old man, who was trembling 
visibly, took her hand. “I ama 
friend of Mr. Francis Furness,” he said. 
‘And he bade me see yov first of all.” 

She fell back a little, and stood half 
leaning upon the carved back of an 
oaken chair, 
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** A friend o’ my brother Francis!” she ciied. ‘‘ Ne’er mind his gifts yet, 
She quavered. “O’ Francis, and _ but tell me all about him! ’Tis like 
you ve seen him lately!” 


a dream to ha’ someone as has been | 
wi’ him lately ! ”’ 


‘’ He’s old-looking and worn,”’ re- 


aah | have,” he replied. “So great 
a friend that he’s told me all about 
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“SHE WAS SMILING OVER ONE WHICH TOLD HER OF HIS AFFECTION.” 


you, and asked me to bring some _ plied the gentleman, “ but still cheer- 
gifts to you. They’re in a chest in 


ful and always thinking o’ you. In- 
the post-chaise.”’ 


deed, for many years he and I have 
** How ishe ? How does he look 2?’ always communed about you of an 
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evening, and he has ever said how 
dearly he wished to see you.” 

““God bless and bless and bless 
him!” said Miss Furness, clasping 
jer hands. ‘“ Ne’er since we parted 
nas a day passed wi’out me longing 
for him!” : 

** T’ld like to give you his presents,” 
said he. ‘‘ Would you be so kind 
as to ring. for the chest to be 
fetched.” — 

She pulled the hare’s foot that 
served for handle of the bell-rope, 


and ordered the elderly maid to have - 


the luggage brought up. Then the 
stranger unfastened the lock, and 
with hands that trembled more than 
ever, took out the Indian shawl. 

“* He said—he said that, with your 
leave, I was to put it on with my own 
hands,” he murmured. ‘ Would you 
—would you mind standing nearer 
the light ? ” 

She obeyed. He arranged the soft 
camel s hair about her prim shoulders. 
Her brown face was ablaze with 
excitement and love. She lifted the 
fringe of a corner and held it to her 
lips. 

“You are the first friend o’ my 
brother’s that’s been here,” she said, 
‘* and for my own honour I ask 0” you 
to use my house as yours for as long 
as e’er vou Stay in this country. The 
best o? all I ha’ you're welcome 
to 9 


“TT thank you, but I must go 
e’en to-night.” 

Her face darkened. ‘“ ’Twould be 
robbing me if you did!” she cried. 
‘** There’s a week o’ talking about 
Francis. Nay, but if you’re any 
friend o’ his you'll bide the night ‘ 

** Till to-morrow, then,” he replied. 
“Tam ready with all your brother's 
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messages. The night before I sailed 
says he to me, ‘ Tell her if she thinks 
me rich, she’s wrong ron 

Nance threw her head back. 
“* What care I if he be rich, or poor as 
Job himself!” she cried. “I’m his 
sister, an’ we’re the only two o’ our 
name ve 

Her eyes flooded, she blinked and 
turned away lest he might see. On 
the wall hung an oval mirror in which 
(when her sight cleared) she saw the 
reflection of her visitor, down whose 
cheeks great silent tears were rolling. 
And then her heart began to beat 
with the cruellest fierceness of delight. 

She moved feebly to the door, and 
left him without a word, in the lobby 
praying for her strength to return. 
She went up to her chamber and 
found in a dower chest a thin old 
shawl from the Paisley looms, and 
then went back to the parlour, where 


the visitor sat leaning over a bowl of . 


sweet rockets. 

‘“‘ Here’s another shawl as Francis’ld 
know full well—poor mother’s shawl!” 
she said. ‘* When he was a little lad 
and went to grammar school o’ 
winter evens, I used for to fetch him 
home.” 

She covered her head with one end, 
and held. out the other end with 
her right arm. 

‘You sec,” she went on, “I were 
older nor Francis, and he were like a 
bird under its mammy’s wing!” 

The old gentleman put his hand to 
his throat, then stumbled blindly 
to her side. The shawl covered his 
head, too, and her strong arm drew 
him close to her side.. And for a long 
while there was no sound save his 
broken, happy weeping, and her 
broken laughter, divine and tender. 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE 


By JOHN HASLETTE 


Lllustrated by J. Jellicoe 


TRETCHING away from the 
verge of the forest lay the 
pampas, shivering and spark- 
ling in a heat mirage, not a 

grass stirring in the breathless sun- 
light, inert and monotonously even, 
a motionless sea of yellow herbage. 

In the shade of the verandah of bis 
estancia on the rim of the forest, 
sat Chico Llanos, smoking innumer- 
able cigarillos and turning over many 
schemes in his dark mind. 

So far, the ventures which he had 
entered upon with his companion in 


knavery, Ludwig Heller, had proved 
indubitably successful. A rich foreig- 
ner, hot upon materials for a book, 
had paid toll for his temerity ; some 
horses imported from England by a 
neighbouring ranchman had _ been 
attracted—convenient euphemism— 
to the estancia and later brought 
them a store of gold pieces; even 
the bank at the distant town of San 
Hueca had opened its treasures to 
the rapacious pair. 

One would have thought that 
Chico could find therein much matter 
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for self-congratulation, but it was not 
the recollection of past triumphs that 
agitated his mind as he sat com- 
fortably in the shade, sipping his 
maté and staring thoughtfully into 


the glaring heat mist beyond. He 


had begun to scent a.grievance in the 
attitude of his fellow knave. He 
found him too aggressive and obsti- 
nate by nature, too self-seeking when 
schemes for mutual advancement were 
on the tapis, with an unhappy anxiety 
to support a weak argument by a 
strong hand. It was the one un- 
foitunate trait in Heller’s character, 
or so Chico told himself, the single 
blot upon a nature admirably adapted 
for knavery. He had boine with it 
for a considerable time, but now the 
moment had arrived when merely 
passive resistance became more foolish 
than politic. 

The long-continued controversy on 
meum and teum over the spoils of the 
battle of wits had come to a head on 
the previous evening, culminated, -as 
it were, 
which made further combination im- 
possible and unpleasant. It came 
about in this way: On the previous 
morning Ludwig Heller had paid a 
visit to Asuncion, and, attracted by 
the sounds of music proceeding from 
_a Catholic church there, he strolled 
within, and for a time gave himself 
up to full enjoyment of the melodious 
service, Which was, he assured him- 
self, very excellently conducted. The 
building held no more attentive lis- 
tener: he was passionately fond of 
music, and sat there at ease in mind, 
body, and estate, until the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist began, and the 
feast of hearing gave place to a gor- 
geous feast of sight. To such a con- 
firmed connoisseur in jewels the 
elaborate gold plate upon the Altar 
was disturbing enough, but, in par- 
ticular, the sigkt of the rich jewelled 
chalice straightened him in his seat 


in a controversial tmpasse 
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with an inward gasp of surpriscd 
delight. Here was a fortune to his 
hand, the material which would 
enable him to spend the remainder 
of his days in comfortable idleness. 

e He rose when the service was con- 
cluded, and after making some en- 
quiries in the town, returned at even- 
ing to the estancia, where Chico 
waited in ill-concealed impatience for 
his return. 

Then he laid in detail before him” 
the plan which he had formed for 
converting the ceremonial plate to 
his own use. He appraised its value 
in pesetas, spoke in well-justified if 
enthusiastic terms of the beauty of 
the chalice, its elaborate design, and 
the comparative facility with which 
the jewels that studded it could be 
removed from their settings. 

“You hav’ seen it—naturlich >” 
he said, gloatingly, to Chico. “ Ach! 
du lieber Himmel! | What diamonds ! 
What weight of gold!” 

Yes, Chico had seen the chalice, 
even admired it, but to steal the 
mass vessels! ‘‘ Why, that would be 
sacrilege !’’? he whispered aghast. 

‘And what of that ?”’ Ludwig re- 
marked contemptuously. - ‘ Will the 
diamonds fetch a smaller price on that 
account ? ” | 

Chico was at pains to explain that 
he referred to the sin, ‘not the diffi- 
culty. ‘‘The price of one’s soul, 
Ludwig,” he concluded, provoking his 
companion to coarse laughter at his 
scruples. 

For a time Chico continued to 
question with a striking appearance 
of virtue, then they had quarrelled, 
almost fought, but finally patched up 
a peace, on the condition that Ludwig 
Heller should himself attempt to 
steal the mass vessels, while Chico 
was to store them at his estancia 
until such time as they could melt 
the gold plate and remove the jewels 
from the chalice. 
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* THERE 


And now Chico sat on the shady 
verandah, smoking steadily, and pa- 
tiently evolving a plan for the removal 
of his confederate, one which should 
be subtle, but effective, easy of 
accomplishment, yet drastic and final. 

He reviewed many forms of homi- 


cide, but passed over most because’ 


of their possible failure. The plan 
which he would adopt must be sure, 
for a possible hitch in the arrange- 
ments meant almost certain death at 
the hands of his intended victim. 
Heller was away at the moment, 
reconnoitring about a neighbouring 


VAS THE ENGLISHMAN WITH NINA.” 


estancia at present tenanted by an 
Englishman who had aroused the 
anger of both knaves by his atten- 
tions to the daughter of a Spanish 
ranchero who lived near. The girl in 
question was of uncommon beauty, 
and both Chico and Ludwig had 
marked her for their own—when 
sufficient booty had been acquired to 
enable them to quit their present 
calling—had quarrelled about her in 
their cups, and vowed sudden death 
to any other who should be unwise 
enough to cast upon her the eye of 
desire. 
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Chico came at last to a dec'sion: 
he, smiled softly, rose, and flinging 
his cigarillo aside, turned into the 
house. 

Reappearing presently, he placed 
on the verandah a tin canister and 
iron hoe which he carried, and, 
sprinkling himself with holy water 
from a receptacle that hung on the 
wall, went in search of his horse. 

He led it round ready saddled a 
little later, and, gathering up the 
heavy canister and the hoe, mounted 
quickly and rode off along the verge 
of the forest. 

He returned in two hours, without 
‘any burden, and made the circuit of 
the estancia without dismounting, 
humming a gay air the while. Finally, 
he rode round to the corral, and after 
some minutes came out again upon 
the verandah, where he sat down and 
lighted a cigarillo, to wait for Heller’s 
return. 

It was not long before the latter 
came in sight, and approaching the 
estancia at a swinging gallop, hailed 
Chico : 

‘** Sehr heisz, Chico, hot as tousend 
devils. But you are wise, you take 
your siesta.” 

Si, Ludwig, the shade is pleasant. 
For me, I have not stirred since you 
went.” 

-“ So? You are wise !” 

Heller turned away, and led his 
horse to the corral at the rear of the 
estancia, and Chico waited patiently 
on the verandah until he presently 
reappeared, lighted a manila chcroot, 
and, flinging himself down on a 
hammock, began to speak : 

‘“T hav’ been to Juarez’ ranche,”’ 
he said, excitedly, “and there— 
naturlich—was the Englishman, Hen- 
derson, with Nina, while that old 
fool, her father, watched them smiling. 
Head of anass! He grected me with 
the most unwillingness.” 

Chico started angrily. “Is it so?” 
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he cried quickly. “ Then the Senor 
Ingles must die. Think you, Ludwig, 
I shall permit him to take from me 
Nina, the beautiful, the soft-eyed. 
Shall it be that the muchacha will 
love one of his nation ? Caramba. 
If I thought it possible——”’ 

“You are both fools,’ Ludwig 
snarled savagely. ‘* Yours or his she 
is not, but mine.”’ ) 

Chico laid a menacing hand on his 
knife. ‘‘ Yours ?.”’ he sneered. 

“We shall see,” Ludwig said sul- 
lenly. 

The mention of Nina Juarez, the 
subject of frequent quarrels between 
them, stirred Chico again to thoughts 
of revenge. 

“Let it be then for to-day,” he 
said, forcing a smile. “ I have some- 
thing of the greatest importance to 
tell you.” 

“Of what, Chico ? ” — 

“Of the plate—the gold and 
jewelled chalice,” the other replied 
quickly. “It has been stolen from 
the church—taken away before we 
had time to secure it.”’ 

Ludwig started up with a terrible 
oath, and, glaring at the speaker, 
brought his hands sharply together. 

““Who has done it?” he cried 
harshly. “‘ Tell me who he is, and 
he shall not live long to enjoy his 
booty.” 

‘“ He was here but an hour ago,” 
Chico replied calmly. 

‘And you let him go—alive ?”’ 
Ludwig asked threateningly. 

“Truly, I did. He was pursued 
and stayed but a moment to drink 
a cup of maté, and to smoke a 
cigarillo. I knew him shghtly, for 
once we worked together.” 

‘* And the chalice—has he taken it 
away ?7 

**Can one accuse me of such stu- 
pidity ?” said Chico, adding, “ No, 
he buried his treasure beneath a tree 
not far from here, telling me he would 
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return for it soon. He carried not 
only the church plate, but other 
jewels which he had obtained—rings, 
a bag of gold reals, and a necklace— 
Santa Madre !—of pearls, three ells in 
length, and clasped with two dia- 
monds which Golconda could not 
equal.’ 

Ludwig drew-a deep breath of 
relief, his eyes sparkling at the very 
recital. He looked the embodiment 
of cruel greed as he leant forward, 
every muscle in his face twitching, 
while Chico, watching him closely, 
saw that his bait had been taken. 

“I forgot also two emeralds that 
glittered like the back of a lizard in 
the sun,” he added. 

“We will go this instant,” cried 
Ludwig, then, a sudden shade cross- 
ing his face: ‘‘ Donnerwetter ! Sup- 
pose the knave has come back and 
taken them with him ? ” 

Beads of perspiration broke out on 
his forehead at the bare thought, but 
Chico hastened to reassure him. 

““Impossible, Ludwig. He feared 
the pursuit, and was gone like an emu 
before the hunters.” 

His companion sprang up and 
began to pace hurriedly up and down 
the verandah, muttering guttural ex- 
clamations of delight and impatience, 
and only pausing from time to time 
to swear at his imperturbable partner, 
who rolled a fresh cigarillo, and 
lighted it slowly to spur his eagerness 
with a pretence of delay. He pro- 
tested pleasantly that the sun was 
stil} too hot for exertion, and for 
some little while listened unmoved to 
Ludwig’s reproaches, until at last 
he rose, stretched his arms, yawned 
tolerantly .and professed readiness 
to set out. 

“Let us go, then, and since you 
are fatigued I-shall fetch the horses. 
Plague to it that I sent the peon to 
Asuncion to-day.” 

He turned away to the corral as he 
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spoke, reappearing presently with 
two horses ready saddled. 

“Where do we go?” 
asked eagerly. 

‘Along the. verge of the forest. 
The treasure lies buried beneath a 
large tree some two leagues from 
here.” 

They mounted at once and rode off. 
Three hours of day still remained, but 
the sun had lost something of its heat, 
and they suffered little discomfort 
from that cause. The German rode 
along silently, hardly looking at his 
companion, who gazed straight ahead, 
occasionally emitting a musical 
chuckle which Ludwig misinterpreted 
as a sign of the satisfaction which he 
felt at the prospect of such a great, 
yet easily acquired treasure. 

They had ridden for nearly an hour, 
and Heller began to exhibit signs of 
growing and ill-suppressed impatience, 
when Chico suddenly drew up his 
horse, and looked about him like one 
awakened from a dream. ! 

‘“* We are past the place,” he cried. 

‘“* It was told me that the treasure lay 
on the near side of the big clearing.”’ 

“Fool not to speak before, then,” 
growled his companion. “I do not 
know where it is. We have wasted 
who knows how long.” 

‘“Paciencia, Ludwig,’ Chico, re- 
plied, smiling mockingly. ‘“‘ When 
once you see the treasure you will 
net mark the flight of time. Think 
you the eagle considers her wings 
when there is prey to be had ?” 

“Lead on, then,” said the other 
impatiently. 

They turned and galloped back 
along the track: by which they had 
come, but this time Chico scanned the 
edge of the forest narrowly, and pre- 
sently drew up sharply with a cry oi 
oy. 
aa Here are the five trees of which 
I was told,” he cried triumphantly, 
and pointed ahead, as he leaned 
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forward in his high-peaked saddle, to 
five tall, liana hung trees that stood 
out a little isolated from the densely 
massed forest behind. 

“We hav’ passed them already,” 
Ludwig objected. 

*“* Si, Ludwig, it is so, but I did 
not then notice them. However, we 
have still more than an hour of day- 
light.” | 

Ludwig made no reply, but spur- 
ring his horse to a gallop, darted off 
towards the spot, while Chico, who 
followed more slowly, felt that his, 
plan had succeeded beyond his best 
expectations. His trap, dexterously 
set, needed no further delay to 
enhance his companion’s desperate 
cagerness. | 

A flock of scarlet macaws rose fron 
the trees as they approached and fled 
shrieking, vivid spots of colour against 
the green foliage that flaunted over- 
head. 

They drew rein, and, dismounting, 
tethered their horses. 

“It is here that the treasure is 
buried,” Chico said slowly, “‘at the 
base of the central tree.” 

A sudden wave of suspicious dis- 
trust came over the German. 

“Why should the man have told 
you where it lay ?”’ he said quickly. 
‘* There should be freshly-turned earth, 
but I see it not. For me, I do not 
believ’——”’ 

‘So it is,” Chico interrupted, and 
moving forward to reconnoitre his 
eye fell upon the handle of the hoe, 
which he had brought out that after- 
noon and carelessly left, only half 
hidden in a clump of high grass. He 
picked it up quickly and looked at 
Ludwig. The latter was scanning the 
ground about the central tree, and 
passing partly round it gave a cry of 
surprised delight. 

“Tt is here. See the earth newly 
dug!” 

He pointed downwards as he spoke, 
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and, indeed, as he indicated, the dry 
earth showed signs of having been re- 
cently disturbed, and stamped down 
again closely. On its surface was 
the track of a foot, and just within 
it a gold coin that glittered dully in 
the sunlight. 

Ludwig’s excitement rose to fever 
heat, he strode up and down mutter- 
ing to himself, and finally turned to 
Chico, saying : 

““Ach! We have nothing to dig 
with.” 

** A hoe which I found,” Chico said, 
showing it. | 

““ Brava! You have sharp eyes,” 
cried the other, throwing up his arms 
with a cry of delight. 

Chico gave it him, and, sitting 
down, commenced to roll a cigarillo : 
he placed it between his lips then, 
and, lighting it, rested one hand on 
the ground beside him over a grey 
twig-like thing that stuck up a few” 
paces from the freshly-turned earth. 

His companion did not notice the 
action, but grasping the hoe more 
firmly commenced to dig, only turn- 
ing once to growl an impatient 
ejaculation at him. 

Chico drew greedily at his cigarillo | 
until the ash glowed, touched the 
twig-like thing quickly with the burn- 
ing end, and rose from the ground 
slowly. There was a sharp fizz, and 
he turned to Ludwig with a satisfied 
smile. 

“You work diligently,” he said, 


-** but, meanwhile, I shall go out a 


little into the pampas to mark that 
no one approaches. Riches, it is 
known, attract men as the carrion 
attracts the vulture.” . 
““Good!”’ said Ludwig, still dig- 
ging, and Chico turned and walked 
out across the pampas. When he 
had covered some two liundied paces, 
he paused, smiling, and stood like a 
statue, regarding the distant bent 
figure of his partner with an expres- 
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sion In which 
joy and im- 
patience were 
strangely 
mingled. He 
seemed to be 
watching for 
some quickly 
coming event 
—an event 
both _ satis- 
factory and 
inevitable. 
The moments 
passed, his 
smile became 
more strain- 
ed, he leant 
slightly for- 
ward in an 
attitude of 
rigid atten- 
tion. 

Ludwig’s 
figure moved 
regularly as 
he dug, before 
the heavy 
green _ back- 
ground of the 
forest, uncon- 
scious of the drama in which he wasa 
protagonist. Then, suddenly, a livid 
flash shot up about him towards the 
rapidly darkening sky, a perpendicu- 
lar cloud of smoke rose into the air, 
and a sullen roar boomed out upon 
the pampas and reverberated among 
the trees. One swayed and fell crash- 
ing to the ground, then the smoke 
floated away in light wreaths, and 
Chico moved quickly forward, and, 
standing a few moments later beneath 
the trees, looked about him with a 
cruel smile on his thin lips. 
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His quick 
glance fell, at 
length, upon 
an inert pros- 


trate figure 
that lay 
crushed and 
distorted be- 
neath the 
fallen __ tree, 
the poncho 


which cover- 
ed it torn and 


sagged, the 
agonized, 
staring face 


turning up a 
sightless gaze 
upon the sky. 
Beside it, the 
ground had 
>| been upheav- 
| ed by the 
explosion, 
and in the 
hole it had 
made lay the 
broken _ hoe, 
and a_ gold 
coin that glit- 
tered dully. 

Chico picked up the coin, glanced 
contemptuously at the dead man,.and 
went over to the horses which stood 
near, dazed by the crash, sweating 
and shivering with fear. He took oft 
their hobbles, mounted one, and 
He 
rode forward a few yards, turned 
sharply, and glanced’ over his 
shoulder. 

‘‘ Buena noche, Senor, good-night,”’ 
he cried, mockingly, and, setting 
spurs to his horse, galloped out upon 
the pampas. 
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SHEEP-WASHING IN SUNNY SUSSEX 


By TICKNER 


the Downs to the river-bank, 
invisible between its rose- 
draped hedges ten feet high 
and nearly ten feet thick. On ordi- 
nary days, standing in the main 
street of the village and looking north- 
ward, you can scarcely trace its 
course up the wooded hillside, but 
when the sheep are coming down to 
the wash, there is. no doubt at all of 
its direction amid the densely crowd- 
ing trees. A rolling milk-white billow 
of dust zig-zags down the hillside, 
beginning a mile above where the 
green heights lie bare in the morning 
sun, and creeping slowly downward as 
the flock gradually descends. 
The appearance of this cloud of 
dust is always a signal for the closing 
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of all garden-gates in the village, 
and the shutting of wicket-doors, 
behind which the children’ wait 
eagerly for the coming of the sheep. 
There are few sights in the country 
more picturesque than this, and 
nothing with less of the taint of 
modernity about it. Ordinary farm- 
ing may have suffered, from the 
artistic point of view, by the intro- 
duction of modern methods and 
machinery, but sheep-farming on 
the South Downs is still just as it 
always has been for unnumbered 
generations back. The shepherds are 
the same ancient, angular, sturdy 
folk, clad in the same long leather 
gaiters and grey smocks, and carrying 
the same shining steel crooks. The 
dogs are the same, with their airs of 
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fussy superiority, and play the same 
fierce game of bluff to the terror of 
the sheep, who are apparently the 
same sheep that have been coming 
through the village for their annual 
dipping ever since the old sixteenth- 
century inn was built. 

Visitors, wandering artists tar: ying 
here in love with the slothful, quies- 
cent beauty of the place, are always 
strangely moved by the sudden bustle 
and energy that pervades it on sheep- 
washing days. At ordinary times it 
is nothing more than a pretty sleepy 
Sussex village on the rive1’s brink, 
smothered in green leaves, where the 
blare of the motor-bugle is scldom 
heard, for the road that leads to it 
is steep, and exceeding rough-going, 
and ends here in the green turf of 
the Downs. The stranger, newly 
arrived, and enjoying a quiet smoke 
on the river-path at sunset, sees a 
little creek at the water’s edge sur- 
rounded by hurdles, a big hurdled 
pen close by, and a long double line 
of the same hurdles leading to one 
end of the creek. The whole con- 
trivance is silent and deserted in the 
red sunlight, and nothing about it 
suggests the scene of turmoil and 
heat and confusion that is to be 
enacted on the morrow. The stran- 
ger is told that a thousand sheep are 
coming down from one of the distant 
hill-farms to be washed at the mid- 
day tide, and the information sug- 
gests to him no more than a casual 
farming incident, a little busy splash- 
ing and much bleating, and a travel- 
ling flock to be looked at in passing, 
or sketched perhaps from the cool 
nook under the woodbine of the ale- 
house door. 

But when he sees the dense white 
cloud rolling down from the far-off 
hillside, and hears the deep clamour 
of the advancing flock, he begins to 
take another view of the matter. If 
an army were approaching, there 
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could scarcely be more dust flinging 
into the hot June sunshine, or greater 
hubbub of trampling feet. He has- 
tens to the corner with the rest, and 
watches for the coming of the bleating 
host as curiously as any. 

Running water 1s scarce in the 
neighbourhood of the South Downs, 
and often the flock has many miles to 
travel before it reaches the washing- 
place. On the green, wind-swept 
levels of the Downs, the going is clean 
and easy, if slow, but once in the 
lane, sheep-droving becomes a stifling 
business. Perhaps there is no thirstier 
work in the world than this. The 
boy who marches ahead of the sheep 
has a fairly clear atmosphere about 
him, but.the shepherds in the rear 
move in an almost solid wall of dis- 
integrated chalk. They are smo- 
thered in white dust from head to 
foot. Their hair and beards are full 
of it. The dogs are as white as their 
masters, and are only to be dis- 
tinguished from shaggy sheep by 
their incessant barking and gesticu- 
lation, that no amount of dust can 
subdue. a 

As the flock turns the crook of the 
street, the village seems to fill from 
end to end with a churning sea of 
wool. Every alley and corner and | 
doorway is blocked in a moment. 
The dust obscures all view a dozen 
paces away. Every sheep is bleating 
her loudest, every dog is barking 
as though the whole progress of the 
flock depended on his own individual 
tongue, every shepherd is shouting 
to the dogs or to the sheep, or adding 
his voice to the general chorus appa- 
rently for the sheer love of the thing. 
Presently the last scurrying batch 
has passed onward to the river, leav- 
ing the dust to settle slowly in the 
empty street, where the surface of the 
road looks as if it had been broken 
with a pickaxe everywhere. — 

Down at the creek the washers are 
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THROWING THE LAST EWE, 


ready for the serious business of the 
day. The flock is driven into the 
great pen, and the sheep are let out 
half-a-dozen at a time, and driven 
down through the double-line of 
hurdles to the head of the creek. 
Here there is a jump of about six 
feet into the water below, and each 
sheep must be thrown in. This is 
by far the hardest work of the whole 
business, and it takes the strongest 
man of the village to do it. As the 
struggling, frightened ewe is driven 
up to the thrower, he takes a firm 
grip of her fleece with each hand and 
topples her over the brink. Directly 
she comes to the surface, coughing 
and spluttering, she is guided by long 
crooks down the creek to the washers, 
who stand in sunken barrels on either 
side of the narrow waterway. Here 
each sheep is rubbed and her fleece 
{horoughly cleansed, and, finally, she 


is ducked under the bar and allowed 
to swim away up the creek, where 
the water gets shallower and _ shal- 
lower, until at length she struggles 
out on to dry land, and crawls, 
dripping and crying, into the green 
sunny meadow beyond. 

To one who has never been present 
at a big sheep-wash, it is difficult to 
convey any idea of the bustle and 
animation of the scene. From the 
moment the first sheep is thrown in, 
until the last terrified, bedraggled 
ewe Staggers up the slippery incline 
at the other end of the creek, there 
is one long unceasing babel of voices. 
Often a score of sheep may be in the 
water at one time, each one rending 
the air with her piteous calling. 
Those that have passed through the 
ordeal crowd together in the meadow 
above, still giving vent to their 
vociferous alarm, and those still dry 
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in the great pen, anticipate their 
sufferings with a like deafening tumult. 
The dogs punctuate the entire sym- 
phony with their yapping chorus, 
and no man engaged in the business 
seems to be able to attend to his part 
of the work without keeping uparun- 
ning fire of comment and encourage- 
ment addressed to all the others. 

Why there should be need for so 
much hurry in the operation is not at 
first obvious to the casual looker-on. 
But on a tidal river, such as this, 
where the level of the water quickly 
changes, it is only during about two 
hours at the top of the tide that 
sheep-washing can be carried on 
effectively. With only a few hundred 
sheep to deal with there is ample 
time, even when the arrival of the 
flock has been delayed, but with a 
large batch every moment of the 
high tide is precious. Where the 
flock has come a long way to the 
wash, it is seldom practicable to 
divide the work, spreading it over 
several days, as may be done with 
sheep belonging to farms in the imme- 
diate vicinity. | 

Not the least onerous and respon- 
sible part in a great sheep-wash, as 
far as the shepherds are concerned, is 
the clement of danger to the sheep, 
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the risk of drowning always present, 
when a large number have to be put 
through the creek at a swinging pace. 
The head-shepherd, and often the 
flock-master himself, stands at the 
plunge, and keeps a vigilant eye on 
the whole proceedings. Yet, even 
with the greatest care, sheep are 
sometimes drowned. It is a lucky 
day for the washers if the flock gets 
back to the farm without a single 
casualty of this kind. 

Sheep-washing has also its humor- 
ous side. The continual splashing 
of the water soon makes all the 
approaches to the creek wet, and as 
slippery as ice. The platform of 
hurdles, running the whole side of 
the wash, is a particularly hazardous 
place from which to look on at the 
fun, and many a_ spectator, ven- 
turing too near, has received an 
impromptu ducking. This is an acci- 
dent to which the thrower-in himself 
is especially liable, and the day is 
hardly complete unless the “strong 
man ”’ of the village has succeeded in 
dipping himself as well as the sheep. 
The time-honoured joke then is to 
force him down the creek with his 
woolly companions in misfortune, 
and send him under the bar with all 
the rest. 
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HEROINES THREE 


By GEORGE HIBBARD 


Lilustrated by Karl Anderson 


VERY girl, I think, at some 
period of her life has had a 
desire to be a heroine: a 
real heroine, a heroyne about 
whom there could be no mistake. 

Of course, one may have a quiet, 
uneventful life, and still be a heroine. 
Just suffering and keeping silent 
may constitute one a heroine. That 
is not the kind, though, which I mean 
at all. Being superior to one’s sur- 
roundings and finding one’s s<lf very 
much misunderstood and miserable 
may make one a heroine. Neither is 
this the sort of which I speak. Hav- 
ing very complicated psychological 
experiences and causing one’s self 
and every one else to be very 
uncomfortable is another method 
of achieving “heroinehood.’”? None 
of these, however, in any manner 
resembles the heroine to whom I 
refer. 

The heroine I have in mind ts the 
heroine to whom things happen. She 
is the true - superior - warranted - best 
and only one. The heroine who goes 
through fire and wreck and battle 
and murder and sudden death. The 
heroine who is rescued. The heroine 
who, no matter whether she is on a 
runaway horse or hanging over a 
precipice, finds that a young man—a 
nice young man—the very young 
man whom her relations would like 
to have presented to her in a ball- 
room—is waiting round the corner 
to save her. The heroine who is 
cast away on an uninhabited island 
with just the very person for her 
to marry. The heroine who, if she 
is captured by a robber band, is sure 
to discover in the chief a benevolent 


young nobleman of great name and 
estate in temporary political difficul- 
ties. The heroine who has as many 
lives as a cat and always falls on her 
feet like one. The heroine who would 
unfailingly pick up an eligible pariz 
in a desert. The heroine who would 
not fail to find a “ best young man” 
at the North Pole. 

I had always thought that to 
obtain the conditions necessary to 
produce a heroine one should have 
to go back to another age. How 
could there be perils if there were no 
danger ? Howcould there be escapes 
if there were nothing from which toa 
escape ? And how could there be 
dangers and rescues unless people 
were conspiring and fighting—unless 
there were important secret documents 
and causes to be won or lost, all in 
picturesque costume—for ‘‘alarms and 
excursions’ with frock coats and 
tailor-made dresses appeared absurd. 
If not the past, then remote parts 
of the earth appeared to be requisite. 
Without a trackless forest—a perfect 
zoo of ferocious animals—in which 
to go astray, emphatically there 
must be nothing doing. Without 
earthquakes and hurricanes or vol- 
canoes, how was a poor girl to have 
a chance ? 

I was quitein despair. I had indeed 
given up all idea that anything in- 
teresting would ever happen to me— 
anything really interesting. I had 
abandoned all hope of ever having my 
heart stand in my mouth, or my soul 
harrowed, or my blood curdled, or 
experiencing any of these emotions. 
I never imagined that just here in a 
large, every day, modern city, I should 
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be involved in a chain of ccircum- 
stances, so curious and remarkable 
that. I need not be envious of any 
heroine of history and romance. 

Molly Wilkins was my dearest friend 
and always had been and always will 
be. In nursery days our perambu- 
lators had met just as our motor-cars 
do now. At school we had shared 
our sweets and our secrets. There- 
fore, when I found that Molly was 
beginning not to tell me something, 
I was perplexed and anxious and 
distressed. How did I know? I 
could conceive at once that she had a 
secret which she was keeping from 
me by the way she behaved. She 
was thoughtful and then forgetful— 
and sometimes she was actually 
embarrassed with me. 

All the dictates of reason demanded 
that she should fall in love with Evan 
Mayson. He was young and good- 
looking, and if he did not have much 
money he worked very hard at being 
a solicitor, and every one spoke of 
him as a coming man. Of course, 
she immediately began to be in- 
terested in Cyril Ogden. 
rich, he was older and_ worldly, 
and when he was mentioned people 
always shook their heads. I suppose 
that was what attracted Molly. Any- 
way, Molly neglected Evan and flirted 
outrageously with Cyril. 

Mr. Wilkins did not behave in the 
least like the parent of romance. 
In spite of Ogden’s wealth, which 
naturally shovld have made him 
wish to have Molly engaged to him at 
once, he thoroughly disapproved of 
it all fiom beginning to end. I 
knew, however, that he would have 
been willing enough to see her married 
to Evan Mayson, though he was poor, 
with only the promise of the future 
behind him, which sounds somewhat 
Irish. He was the only one in 
authority, for Molly’s mother had 
died when Molly was a little girl, 
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and Aunt Mary Vernon, who lived 
with them and managed the house- 
hold, did not count. She was a mild 
old lady, who was perfect for nursing 
any one who was slightly ll, but no 
use at all in taking care of anybody 
in the complications and the per- 
plexities of life who was well. She 
lost her eyeglasses and her head as 
soon as anything happened, and then 
everyone had to look after her, for 
in herexcitement, what she might do 
next was unimaginable. 

Molly had always had her way 
about everything, and such opposition 
as there was did not prevent her 
seeing Ogden as often as she chose. 
All through the winter she and Ogden 
had danced together. As soon as 
spring-like weather began they com- 
menced to drive out in his motor 
car. I tried to remonstrate with her, 
for I was a year older than Molly, 
and had always given her advice 
which sometimes she ungratefully 
resented. 

Molly understood how I felt about 
her actions, and therefore, the moment 
I saw that she had a secret I was 
sure that it was about Cyril Ogden. 

‘“T believe Molly is going to do 
something foolish,” I said to Jim 
Etheridge. 

Jim was a very great comfort to 
me. Of course he was not intel- 
lectual like Evan Mayson—nor was 
he experienced and interesting Itke 
Cyril Ogden. He was so big and 
strong and hearty and jolly that 
I always thought his powerful body 
must have some eftect upon his mind, 
and I believe that it had. If he 
was mentally a little slow, as he had 
to be in his movements, because of 
his great width of shoulder and length 
of limb, he was sure and direct and 
effective. When he arrived at a 
conclusion he was certain to hit the 
nail on the head and-drive it just 
as if he had hammered it with 
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his great muscles. I had known 
him always, as seemed to be the 
case with almost every one I did 
know. Indeed, I did not know what 
I should do without Jim. We had 
always been the greatest “ pals.” 
Yet I saw now that he had a secret, 
too, and was quite as mysterious jn 
his way as Molly was in hers. 

I could tell that something was 
doing because he was curiously dif- 
ferent. He had grown silent and 
was really morose at times—often 
treating me with ceremonious defer- 
ence instead of the jolly manner that 
had been his way. Once in a while 
he would brighten up and be his 
old self again. If he had not been 
his grandfather’s heir with all the 
big Etheridge estates coming to him, 
I might have thought that he was 
troubled about money. As matters 
appeared, I could only conclude that 
he was in love. I watched caretully 
but I could not make up my mind 
who the girl was. At fust I thought 
she was Fanny Monroe. Then |! 
was convinced she was Mary Baldwin. 
At last I concluded that I could not 
tell at all and that I was surrounded 
by another mystery—which was ex- 
citing, but somehow discomposing. 

“Molly is generally a_ sensible 
girl,’ commented Jim, the day I first 
broached the subject of her affairs. 

‘But she is not like herself,’ I 
lamented. ‘ At least I cannot under- 
stand her.” 

‘Do you know,” said Jim looking 
at me curiously, “ I believe you’re not 
as quick as you used to be at under- 
standing things.” 

‘““T call that unkind,” I replied 
with dignity. ‘‘ What is it 1 don’t 
understand as well as Molly ?” 

“Oh, a good deal,” he replied 
vaguely. “Either you’re blind or 
you won’t see.” 

With which singular speech he 
stalked away from me. 
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I should have learned something 
from the ways the straws were 
blowing. I thought though that they 
were chaff, and took no notice. I. 
cannot understand why I did not read_ 
the signsaright. There were plenty, 
but I disregarded them and went 
confidently on. Molly began to be 
interested in houses and fiats and 
the comparative advantages of both. 
When I observed her listening while 
Mrs. Primley talked about servants, 
I should have been warned. I should 
have seen the shadows which coming 
events were casting before. 

~*'You’ve always been a surprise,” 
I happened to say to her one day. 

‘* Yes,’’ she replied swiftly, “‘ and I 
haven’t finished surprising you yet. I 
wonder what you will think——” 

‘* About what ?” I asked. 

‘“*Qh, never mind,” she answered. 

**Oh,”’ she exclaimed after a mo- 
ment’s pause. “‘ You shall know. 
You shall know before any one, only 
I can’t tell you now——”’ 

““T hope,” I said loftily, “ that you 
are not going to do anything unwise.” 

‘““ IT don’t know,” she replied. ‘‘ Only 
it will be different—” she brightened 
up and Jaughed, “and a_= great 
joke eS 

Molly could not long keep from 
laughing. Her sense of humour had 
brought her through everything so 
far, and I felt that I might perhaps 
trust*it to do the same now. 

** And, moreover,” she added after 
a pause, “it’s good business——”’ 

Thereupon she darted away, leaving 
me much perplexed. 


Spring had reallycome. One began 
to see coloured sunshades instead of 
umbrellas in the street. I could 
see Molly was growing more restless 
as time went on. 

‘© Tsimply cannot endure the strain, 
I confided to Jim. ‘“‘I must know 
what Molly is planning.” 
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“You'll probably discover in time,” 
he answered in his confident way. 

* But it may be too late,” I urged. 
*“‘I have always been the sensible 
one—and I feel a responsibility about 
her.” 

He looked at my apprehensive 
face curiously. 

* I—I’m afraid about Cyril Ogden,” 

I said. 

“Surely she could not be out of 
her mind to that extent,’ he com- 
mented crossly. 

“When a nice girl goes in for being 
foolish,”’ I said sagely, “it’s wonderful 
how foolish she can be.” 

Then the blow fell. I cannot say 
the shock came fro. a clear sky. 
I should have seen the clouds on the 
local horizon. Still, if I had tried 
to imagine what would happen I 
never could have doneit. I had never 
less reason to expect any untoward 
event than upon that particular 
day and at that particular moment. 

I was alone. I had just finished 
luncheon and was standing by the 
dining-room window looking out over 
the lawn into the bright, warm 
spring sunshine. A clear light was on 
everything—not at all the light of 
romance—and yet just then my 
adventtre began. 

I remember that I was debating 
whether to take Chérubin out for a 
little walk, or stay at home and 
practise, as I had not done for a long 
time. As I pondered the question, I 
saw a groom of the Wilkins’, whom I 
happened to remember, coming up 
the walk with a note in his hand. 
I can recollect that I was a little 
astonished at this, for Molly always 
telephoned—usually several times a 
day. 

The moment [I held the cnvelope 
in my grasp I knew that it was no 
ordinary communication. I felt in- 
stinctively that I must be prepared 
for the exrtaordinary. 


anyone. 


' mistake—and now 
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Of course, I had not the least idea 
of what I should read. How could 
I? By no possible flight of fancy 
could I have anticipated the strange 
—the curious—the remarkable nature 
of the contents—which marked for 
me the commencement of a moment- 
ous experience. 

I tore the envelope quickly open 
and ran over the words in Molly's 
writing which met my amazed eyes. 

At first I could scarcely believe 
that I read aright :— 

** Dear : 

‘““T said that I should tell you, 
and that you should know before 
I am just writing this hur- 
riedly to inform you that I have 
eloped. I haven’t time to stop and 
give you the whys and wherefores, 
but the reasons are good and suffi- 
cient. I knew that with your prac- 
tical sense—although you dream of 
romance—and with your strict con- 
science you would not approve. 
I thought, therefore, the secret might 
be a burden to you, and came to the 
conclusion that I had better say 
nothing. Dearest, I can only wish 
that you were as happy as I am and 
as I am going to be. 

** Devotedly, © 
** MOLLIE.”’ 

Of course, I was speechless, though 
I wonder that I did not scream 
Was this what Molly considered a 
joke ? The foolish, headstrong girl. 
Of course, if she had told me, ] 
should have done everything: I could 
to keep her from making such a 


I did not at first notice the post- 
script scribbled at the foot of the 
second page. 

‘Of course this can’t be a secret 
any longer. My only regret is that 
I could not have you for a brides- 
maid, though I know you _ never 
would have consented—so Ill just 
have to be married without you, as 
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I never thought I could be, in the 
dearest little country church we know 
at Rosedale. We have gone in the 
motor, which is not so romantic 
and proper for an elopement as a 
post-chaise, but is more speedy. I 
shall have to go away without seeing 
you—but what fun we shall have 
talking it over when I get back !” 

The madcap girl! My breath was 
fairly taken away. For a moment I 
stood dazed. Then in a flash all the 
energy and directness and common- 
sense I had in me came back with a 
rush. With a glance ] reviewed the 
situation. I felt that, as I was placed, 
Jim was the best person to help me. 
Instantly I was at the telephone. 

The moments seemed endless as I 
stood there with the receiver in my 
hand, like any heroine, a prey to 
varying emotions. As might appear 
from the facts, Molly should be 
considered the heroine—but wait! 

At last I heard Jim’s voice. 

‘© Oh,” I cried, allin a breath, * I 
must see youimmediately. It’s most 
important and urgent and vital—”’ 

“What’s the matter?” he = de- 
manded. . 

“You must come at once.” 

“T will,” he answerea. 

‘“* Meet me at the Wilkins’,” I said, 
for I had half made up my mind ina 
vague fashion, ‘‘ as soon as you can.” 

Catching up a hat as I ran through 
the hall, I was across the lawn and 
at the Wilkins’ house in a few mo- 
ments. 

‘““T must sce Mr. Wilkins imme- 
diately,” I announced to the startled 
servant. 

‘Mr. Wilkins is out, Miss.” 

“JT must sce Miss Vernon,” I 
declared. 

Indeed, I had dashed past the 
butler before he could say anything. 

I found Miss Vernon in the con- 
servatory, and scizing her hand | 
almost shook her 
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“Molly has gone,” I ejaculated. 

_“ Molly—gone—where ?” 

““Eloped — run away — with 
Cyril Ogden, and she must be 
stopped——”’ 

** Oh,” cried Aunt Mary. : 

“Where is Mr. Wilkins ?” I de- 
manded. 

“Oh, my dear,’ moaned Miss 
Vernon, as she recovered her lost 
glasses and still struggled after her 
scattered wits, “he’s not at hoine. 
T—what can I do ?” 

**T don’t know,” I hurried on in 
despair. ‘“‘ Something must be done. 
If there’s no one else, I must do 
it.” 

Just then I heard Jim’s welcome 
voice in the hall. 

** Jim,” I exclaimed, darting out. 

I drew him into the room and con- 
fronted him. Iam sure my agitated 
countenance must have g suggested 
something of the startling nature of 
a CriSiS. 

‘‘The motor was at the office. I 
jumped in and came at full speed. 
What’s wrong 2” 

** Everything,” 
lingly. “* Molly 
eloped.” 

He whistled, staring at me. 

“With Cyril Ogden,” I added. 

“TI didn’t think she was such an 
idiot,” he said vigorously. “‘ I under- 
stand now. When I asked Ogden 
yesterday if he was to play polo 
with us in the match against Alling- 
ham, he said he was going away 
to-day. This must have been what 
he had in mind.” © 

“Of course,” I declared impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ There’s not a moment to 
be lost. She's gone in the motor to 
Rosedale to be married. Where is 
Rosedale 2” 

* Rosedale,” he said, “is a place 
one can hardly call a village, about 
cighty miles away, near a lake.” 

Jim,” Tsaid, stepping forward in 


I whispered thril- 
has run away— 
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my excitement and _ grasping his 
arm, ‘“‘she must be saved. I’m 
sure I can make her listen to reason 
Your motor,” I ran on, “is at 
the door. It’s a sixty-horse power 
and the fastest about here. We must 
go after them,” I cried intrepidly, 
**and catch them.” 

‘““They’ve got a start,” he said 
thoughtfully, “but the Wilkins’ car 
is only an old one. Perhaps some- 
thing may be done.”’ 

“Something must be done,” I 
argued, still holding him by the 
elbow. “Something shall be done.” 

Before he had made any objection, 
or, in fact, had a chance to say any- 
thing, I led him—dragged him— 
to the front door and down the steps 
to the big car. I had often admired 
it before. How glad I was to see 
its mighty frame. The huge engines 
indicated power, and the low raking 
lines, as of a piratical battleship, 
promised speed. 

In an instant Jim had “turned 
over” the machine. The mighty 
rumbling struck my ears. Without 
any stretch of the imagination I 
could easily fancy that the wheeled 
hippogriff was eager to be off and 
was growling at not getting away. 
With a spring I was in the front seat, 
Jim running round and with a leap 
taking his place on the right at the 
wheel. 

He started on the second speed 
and jumped to the third after we 
spun about the turn of the drive 
into the avenue. In the early after- 
noon few were driving. Those who 
passed, however, or whom we passed 
gazed after us with amazement—a 
sixty-horse power touring car tearing 
along, creating only less disturbance 
than a “special express.” As we 
dashed along with the horn “ honk- 
ing ”’ continually, I felt as if I were 
riding the wind on a thunder-bolt 

The race in which we were engaged 
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exhilarated me. The sense of contest 
took possession of me. We must 
win. We must come out victorious 
over time and space. 

“We'll make it,’ I cried to Jim 
through the onrush of the ponderous © 
wheels. 

“We'll try,” he said, the hair 
blowing straight up on his uncovered 
head, and as it seemed, his words 
blew past me so that I could hardly 
hear them. 

I had ridden fast before, but I had 
never gone at anything like the pace 
at which we were now going. As we 
whirled onward I caught a glimpse 
in passing of old Mrs. Primley out 
for her afternoon drive in the old 
family carriage. 

We passed into country roads. The 
going was not so good, but Jim 
did not seem to mind. Not once did 
he ease up. On and on we bounced 
and jumped. I was thrown from 
one side to the other, and had indeed 
the greatest difficulty in keeping my 
place in the great cushioned hollows 
of the seat. To my bewildered eyes 
the telegraph poles along the way 
might have been the stats of a tall 
fence, so close and continuous they 
seemed as we sped past them. At 
last we slowed down momentarily 
for a railway crossing. 

‘* Oh, where are we ?”’ I exclaimed. 

On—on we pounded again, the 
dust surging in clouds behind us. 
The motion was madly exhilarating. 


I felt as if I wanted to ride this way 


forever, and still there was the urgent 
longing to get there—to be in time 
to save Molly. 

Glancing up I observed a perturbed 
look sweep over Jim’s face. 

“*There’s a cross road here,” he 
shouted, seeing my questioning glance, 
“and I don’t know 

He stopped in front of a farm- 
house while he consulted a road 
map. . 
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“Surely,” he said, “if they had 
passed people must have noticed 
them. Heigh!’” he shouted, hailing 
the house, where the family and the 
entire personnel of the establishment 
Were viewing wus_ with interest. 
** Have you seen a large motor car 
go past ?” 

“It’s goin’ to burst,” said the 
farmer, gazing at our throbbing 
machine with apprehension. 

‘* Did you see one ?”’ Jim demanded. 

*“'Why—yes——” said the man. 
“There has—I noticed because 
they’re not so common in this part 
of the country—about half an hour 
ago, I should say.” 

** We can catch them then,” I ex- 
claimed eagerly. 

How we did go. How we raced. 
How we tore. No steed was stretch- 
ing itself out headlong in our mad 
course, but with the’ best of 
powerful engines under us the race 
was even more thrilling. The machin- 
ery was working perfectly true, as the 
hollow, rhythmic hum announced. 
I had no reason to envy any heroine, 
for very few had ever known the 
sensation of tearing through the 
country in a sixty horse-power car on 
the fourth speed. 

Finally we drew up at a small 
wayside inn. A hoot of the horn 
brought the proprietor to the ‘door 
at once. : 

“Have you seen a large 
motor ?”’ began Jim. 

‘* Passed only fifteen minutes ago,” 
replied the man promptly. 

‘* We’ve gained on them,”’ said Jim, 
“‘ we’re almost up with them ! Where 
are we ?”’ he demanded, turning again 
to the man. 

“Eight miles from Eden Road,” 
he replied. “Straight on.” 

Once more we bounded forward. 
Indeed the motor seemed to have 
life in it—to be stretching itself out 
to the work as if with a vital force. 
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““'We—we,” shouted Jim, “ might 
almost be eloping ourselves.” 

I pretended not to hear him. Of 
course he did not mean anything, 
but I suddenly felt shy and conscious 

“With an infuriated parent or 
guardian in pursuit,” he went on. 

“How silly,” I cried, but I felt 
that I grew a little redder than even 
the rushing air made me. 

“You look awfully pretty,’ he 
vociferated. 

I wonder if a girl has ever had 
tender things said to her with the 
full power of a man’s lungs. 

* Jim,” I piped forbiddingly. 

“Why can’t I carry you off ?” 

“* Jim,” I shrieked, “ it isn’t fair.”’ 

‘* Well, perhaps it isn’t,” he roared, 
and suddenly became silent. 

I could see that we were coming 
near a village. I caught sight of a 
church spire above the budding trees. 
I descried a group of houses at the 
bend of the road. Such a pretty, 
secluded little hamlet. So peaceful 
and restful, nestling in the hollow 
of the hills. I little knew 

We dashed past the first cluster 
of outlying cottages. The place was 
so small that in a moment we had 
entered the principal street and with 
hardly lessened speed we were rolling 
down it. _ 

‘““Something’s up,’ yelled Jim, 
bending a little further forward. 

Glancing ahead, I discovered that 
a number of the inhabitants were 
gathered on each side of the road. 
Children were standing about and 
shouted excitedly as we passed, and 
the mob of gesticulating people, 
which we could make out more clearly 
as we approached, I must say puzzled 


us. 

‘“What’s happening?” Jim ex- 
claimed in surprise. 

We were quite close, and we 
realised that every one was making 
signs to us and calling. 

WwW 
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““What’s that ?”’ cried Jim suddenly, 
rising a little in his seat. 

Looking ahead quickly I dis- 
covered what had attracted his atten- 
tion. We were rapidly approaching 
the heart of the village. Across the 


way, from one big tree to another, 


stretched a heavy rope not more 
than a couple of feet from the ground. 

** Stop !” commanded a tall, heavy, 
elderly man in an old, rusty hat. 

‘* What’s this °?” cried Jim as he 
threw on the emergency brake. 

“Well, you see,’’ chuckled the 
elderly person as we came to a stand- 
still, “we were anxious-like for your 
company, and used the only means 
of detaining you.” 

‘‘What for ?”? Jim thundered. 

The man stood by the side of the 
car, resting his hand on it with an 
air of taking possession—all the 
country crowd looking on agape. 

What right have you—-—”’ began 
jim. . 
** Oh, as jorsients ’ said our captor 
amiably, “‘ I’ve got all the right there 
is. I’m justice of the peace and 
constable and roadmaster, and repre- 
sent the law of the land, as it’s known 
in Eden Road. When the telegram 
came—as these young people were 
-elopin’, and must be stopped—if 
not: otherwise, then on the charge of 
makin’ off with a motor car—I knew 
straight what to do. TPve a daughter 
myself, and I wouldn’t have her run 
away with any young chap without 
my consent. I’ve a feeling in this 
matter, and I said to myself it mustn’t 
be, so I got this line fixed, and the 
first thing I caught was you.” 

“But why us ?”’ Jim demanded. 

“Why,” said the man, “ because 
IT want you. You’re the elopers, 
and I’m going to hold you for good 
behaviour.” 

I was shocked. 

To be arrested. To be held by the 
strong arm of the law. To be in peri] 


nonsense ?”’ 


drawn nearer. 
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of I did not know what. I felt that 
my eyes grew round with amazement 
and terror. 

‘What do you mean by such 
demanded Jim impa- 
tently. 

Just what I say,” answered the 
village representative of justice imper- 
turbably. “I’m going to lock you up.’ 

The horrid, grinning crowd which 
stood along the edge of the way had 
We were surrounded 
by a close ring of peering faces 
and curious eyes. Elevated in the 
front seat of the motor’ felt like a 
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strange animal on exhibition. 


‘* Imprisoned !* T exclaimed, clasp- 
ing my hands. 

Visions of subterranean cells rose 
before me. I knew, of course, that 
there could not be donjon keeps or 
oubliettes, but chains clanked and I 
fairly tasted bread and water in 
shuddering imagination. | 

‘““Come—come,”’ said Jim. “* You 
don’t want to do anything foolish.” 

“I have the authority,” said the 
local captain of the watch, “to stop 
two young people in a large red car 
goin’ full speed——”’ 

‘But our number,” 
Jim. 

‘“T don’t know anything about - 
numbers,” he argued. “This is a 
large red motor. You were going for 
all you were worth as if you were 
runnin’ away. You are young people. 
I’m compelled to take you in charge. 
As, however, you are not common 
offenders, Ill just take you home 
and put you in a place where you'll 
be safe until I hear what’s to be done 
with you.” 

We were to be incarcerated. We 
were to be held in durance vile. I 
gazed at Jim in affright. 

‘* There doesn’t seem to be a chance 
of getting any sense into the old 
idiot’s head,” said Jim coolly. “* For 
the present we'll have to submit i 
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The man stood with his hands 
on the car. 

Jim got down and helped me out. 
How ignominious I felt as I de- 
scended to earth and stood amid 
the entire population of Eden Road. 
I detected a_ slight inclination 
to cheer when we were finally landed. 
Anyway, a murmur went through the 
throng. I turned and faced the 
multitude bravely. I had read of 
the way in which heroines bore them- 
selves in distress. I thought of Lady 
Jane Grey going to Tower Hill. 
I saw Marie Antoinette carried to the 
Conciergerie. I would not flinch. 
I proudly took my place beside Jim, 
and I must say that he looked at 
me admiringly. 

“* That’s right, little girl,’’ he said, 

“you mustn’t mind.” 

With a high head I started upon 
the line of march as indicated by our 
captor. Jim and I were in front, 
he a little behind, accompanying 
us with a critical, proprietary air, 
while the free and enlightened in- 
habitants paced along after us. We 
formed a perfect procession. There 
was no one to watch us, however, 
as I am convinced that every one was 
in the line. How long we were in 
passing a given point I do not know. 


“Qh, I understand,” I exclaimed. 


in a sudden enlightenment. 

** What isit °”? gloomily asked Jim. 

““Aunt Mary Vernon,” I replied 
decidedly. “She is the only one 
who could do anything so stupid. I 
am sure she is entirely to blame for 
all this ridiculous mistake.” 

“I’ve no doubt,” said Jim. 

“Molly will be married—to the 
wrong man. We can’t prevent it 
now.” 

*“Don’t give up,” condoled Jim. 
“The sporting spirit demands that 
we never Say die.” 

‘Die is not at all the word I feel 
like saying,” I replied vindictively. 
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I could see that we were making 
for a large farmhouse which stood 
on the outskirts of the village. As 
I spoke we arrived at the gate, and 
our captor threw it open. 

“Dear, dear!” cried an elderly 
woman appearing on the door-sill 
wiping her hands on _ her apron. 
‘“What’s happened ?” 

“Don’t you fret yourself, mother,” 
said the justice. ‘* These youngsters 
have concluded to stay with us 
awhile, but they are not goin’ to give 
you the least bit of trouble, because 
they are goin’ to keep quiet and out 
of the way.” 

“If you'll just step up the stairs,” 
he continued, as we stood in the hall. 

As I turned I could see the crowd 
gathering in the path and spreading 
over the grass. The shuffle of many 
feet and the sound of many voices 
filled the air. I looked at Jim. He 
looked with almost equal uncer- 
tainty at me. 

“We'd better submit,” he _ said. 
** Resistance wouldn’t be of any use, 
and might only make matters 
worse.” 

Meekly I put my foot on the first 
step. Abjectly I ascended. I heard 
Jim following me. Something in the 
sound made me understand the temper 
in which he was. 

“We'll just arrange you first,’’ said 
our captor, nodding towards me as 
we reached the landing. 

He threw open the door of a 
darkened chamber. 

“ The spare room Il hold you like 
a prison,” he said briefly. 

I glanced at Jim. I saw that he 
counselled resignation and prudence: 
Without a word I passed through 
the yawning portal. As soon as I 
had crossed the thresholdI turned. I 
saw nothing but the confining panels. 
The sound of a key turning in the 
lock fell on my ear. A click told me 
that a bolt had been shot home 
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I was a captive—shut up, immured, 
helpless ! | 

I distinguished the tramp of the 
justice’s massive boots through the 
barrier. I detected the sound of 
Jim’s lighter tread. The footsteps 
passed down the hall. By listening 
intently I could discover that Jim 
and his jailer had mounted to the 
floor above. Soon I heard thuds 
over my head. 

I cast my eyes about. The very 
appearance of the room was depress- 
ing. The board floor, with a small 
carpet by the bed, looked cheerless. 
Here were Jim and I, who had started 
in pursuit of the fugitives, taken for 
the elopers, boxed up in a perfectly 
strange farmhouse. Then the serious- 
ness of it all as regarded Molly came 
back to me, and I sat motionless. 

I heard the jailer coming down- 
stairs. Hepassedmydoor. He went 
on to the room below. The house was 
the comfortable domicile of a pros- 
perous farmer. Gradually the sound 
of voices diminished. The people 
were going away. I could catch 
shouts and cries from the greater 
distance. Quiet gradually settled 
over all. As far as any stirring of 
life might indicate, the spot might 
have been deserted. I went to the 
window. The blinds were fastened. 
I did not need to open them, as I 
could look through. The ground 
was too far off to permit any hope of 
escape. I went back to my chair. 

I started. 

A gentle, rustling noise caught 


my attention. I jumped up and 
listened intently at the door. Some- 
thing was moving outside. A faint 


scratching followed. I should have 
believed that it was a cat, only a 
cat would not have been fumbling 
with the knob. No cat could have 
inserted a key into the keyhole. 
I unquestionably heard some one 
breathe, 
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‘Hush !” 

“Who is it ?”? I whispered. — 

“Me,” a girl’s voice responded 
in tremulous tones. ‘It’s me, Celia, 
—Celia Cherry.” 
_ By this time she had unlocked 
the door. She swung it cautiously 


_open and stood revealed to me—a 


sturdy, pretty country girl of about 
eighteen years. She stole forward, 
and closed the door again as care- 
fully as she had opened it. 

‘* Now,” she said, her eyes shining 
and fairly panting in her excitement. 
“T’ve just got home and_ heard 
what’s happened. It’s a_ shame. 
Young people have rights as well as 
old ones. I’m goin’ to help you. 
Ma’s over talking with Mrs. Tuttle, 


and pa’s gone down with the rest of 


the village to boast about capturing 
you, an’ get the news. There is 
no one at home except Seth and me. 
I signalled to Seth the first thing. 
A white cloth in the south window 
always brings him. And now we're 


ready. The key to my room fitted 


this, and they shall see.” 

‘““What are you going to do ?” 

“Let you out—assist you in your 
flight—just as the noble Lady Gwen- 
dolin was assisted to fly from the 
baron’s castle.” 

“But why are you doing this ?” 
I asked, a momentary doubt over- 
coming me. 

‘* Because I know how you feel, and 
—I’m there myself. Hasn’t pa been 
against Seth and me, and haven’t we 
talked of eloping just as you have ? 
When I heard that you’d been stopped 
in your desperate enterprise I made 
up my mind I’d do all I could to help 
you—and I know Seth will feel 
exactly as I do. He always does, 
though you’ve no idea what a strong 
character he has—nor how he asserts 
himself - 

She opened the way into the hall 
and slid out before me. I followed, 
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and together we tip-tocd down the 
stairs. I had felt like a criminal 
before, I felt like a conspirator 
now. 

= Where are we going >” J in- 
quired. 

“To Seth in the yard.” . 

“But Mr. Etheridge,” I demurred. 

** Hush !? she said mysteriously. 

She thrust’ her head from the 
kitchen door. Immediately she step- 


ped out boldly, and I followed her. - 


With practised lips she gave a low 
whistle. A young man appeared from 
an outbuilding, and I gazed in 
amazement at his tall, stooping figure. 

“This is Seth Pringle,’”’ said Celia 
as the man stood before me. 

I acknowledged the informal pre- 
sentation with a smile. 

‘“ Now, Seth,’’ Celia commanded, 
“get the ladder.” 

He disappeared for a moment, and 
when he returned he carried a ladder 
which could only have been borne 
by such broad shoulders. — 

We followed him as he carried 
his burden round the corner of the 
building. The other side reached, 
we stood and looked up. Under- 
neath the eaves—lighting what was 
manifestly the attic—was a small, long 
window. The 3ash was open, and 
as [gazed up I saw Jim’s dusty face. 

“Oh, Jim !”’ I exclaimed. 

Tugging and straining, for even 
with his great strength the task was 
difficult, Seth Pringle elevated the 
ladder against the wall. I watched 
its upward course with eager anxiety. 
Measuring with my eyes, the height 
seemed too great, and I despaired 
of its ever serving as a means of 
escape. Slowly the top rose—slowly 
the bearer drew in towards the house. 
I could see that only a few feet 
intervened between the top and the 
sill from which Jim was leaning. 
Lightly he swung himsclf ovt, and 
began to descend. 
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“Oh, Jim,” I exclaimed, when at 
last he reached the earth. In my 
excitement I put both my hands on 
his shoulders and, before I knew it— 
for an instant—he was holding me 
in his arms. I was brought to a 
realisation of my position by observ- 
ing the approving look on Celia’s 
round face, and by hearing Seth 
Pringle chuckle. I freed myself 
with a rosy countenance and an effort 
to appear supremely unconscious. 

* Shut up, Seth !”’ ordered Celia. 

* Yes,” said the devoted swain. 

“Now, what can we do 2” I asked 
quickly. and_ with as_ businesslike 
an air as I could assume at the 
moment. . 

‘* Your car was dragged by horses 
into the yard behind the Eden Inn,” 
Celia explained. “If you can get it, 


giving them the slip will be easy. 


We'll show you.’ 

“Lead on,” cried Jim.as he gave 
my handa squeeze—this time without 
Celia or Seth Pringle observing us. 

We made our way down into a 
little gully where a small brook 
gurgled through the farm. We ad- 
vanced a hundred yards or so. Then 
the high bank stopped, and coming 
out into a ploughed field we flew for 
the shelter of the hedge. Stooping, 
we stole along behind it, 

The line of hedge—the distance 
seemed endless as crouching and 
creeping we _ proceeded — ended 


abruptly at a narrow track through 


heavy trees. The way was little 
more than a bridle path, and screened 
as it was we promptly moved out 
into it and boldly stood erect. Down 
the lane we marched—Celia acting as 
our guide, Seth Pringle following 
as a kind of rearguard. I could see 
the dwellings of the village about me. 
Through the branches I observed the 
corner of a high brick building which 
I knew immediately was the Eden 
Inn. Could we reach it ? 


‘* WERE DISCOVERED,’ EXCLAIMED CELIA IN A TRAGIC TONF.” 
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‘* We’re almost therc,”’ gasped Celia. 
“*'We—oh !” 

A horrid little dog ran out and be- 
gan to bark shrilly. Startled by the 
barking and our approach, a flock 
of great, stupid geese waddled away 


with a tremendous clamour. Jim 
laughed. 
‘We are discovered,’ exclaimed 


Celia in a tragic tone. “‘ Someone’s 
coming.” 
I heard the sound of a man running. 


I heard a boy’s shout. 


“Flight,” announced Celia, “js 
our only safety.” 
‘“* We can’t get to the motor,” said 


We'll have to 
Cross country 1s 


Jim, ‘that’s clear. 
take to our heels. 
the only way.” 

I felt him seize my arm, and, before 
I knew, I found myself scurrying 
along at the top of my speed. Much 
tennis had put me in good condition, 
and the short skirt which I wore 
made such swift motion possible. 
On we went, taking everything as we 
came—jumping ditches, climbing 
fences. ‘We reached the brook, and 
before I could remonstrate Jim had 
lifted me up and was _ splashing 
through it. 

‘We're safe,”’ Jim said, returning 
through the water and gazing out 
through the fringe of bushes. “No 
one’s in sight. We’ve thrown them 
off our track.” 

‘““If we walked up the stream,” 
said the indomitable Celia with a 
struggle, ‘‘when they put blood- 
hounds on our trail they cannot find 
us.” 

‘* A council of war is what we need 
now, said Jim as he seated himself 
on a stone and looked at me across 
the rivulet. “‘ Where are we ?” 

‘‘In Henderson’s Wood,” an- 
nounced Celia promptly. “Seth 
knows.” 

“Yes,” that strong character an- 
swered. 
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“Is the lake near ?” 
manded. 

** ‘We're right by it.” 

Jim crossed back over the brook 
and looked through the trees in that 
direction. 

“So we are,” he exclaimed. 

“They're coming! They’re com- 
ing !’’ cried Celia, springing up. 

*“* There’s a boat,” Jim said, “‘ with 
oars in it. By Jove! having taken 


Jim de- 


to the timber, the next thing to do 


is to take to the water.”’ 

Again we toiled onward. We 
advanced this time with dragging 
steps—at least I did. We were 
weary and spent, and the draggled 
feeling I had seemed to render any 
progress even more difficult. Indeed 
the amount of clay which clung to 
my feet made them heavy to lift. 
I knew I was a sight, but I did not 
seem to mind, for I saw that Jim 
did not. | 

A final effort brought us to the 
boat. Jim sprang in and held out 
his hand. I jumped over the side. 

““T shan’t forget what you’ve done 
for us,’ Jim remarked, looking at our 


companions. 


** Oh,”’ Celia answered as she clam- 
bered in and sat down, ‘“ we’re 
coming too.” 

Seth Pringle cast into the bottom 
of the boat two bundles which I had 
not noticed he was carrying. 

‘We're eloping too,” Celia declared 
calmly. “Seth has made up his 
mind to it—haven’t you, Seth 2” 

“Yes,” Seth replied doubtfully. 

“And youp example started us 

off. bi) 

“But have you reflected,’ I ex- 
claimed in affright. “ Such an impor- 
tant step——” | 

** Look—look !” 

‘“ There they come.”’ 

That was all there was said. There 
was no more questioning. Jim leaped 
into the water and ran the boat 


screamed Celia. 
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away fromtheshore. Then he sprang 
back on board and grasped the oars. 

** Can you row ?”’ he asked Seth. 

“Yes,” that worthy answered. 

Pringle sank into the place as- 
signed to him. Jim bent forward 
and they gave way together. Not in 
vain had Jim stroked the ’Varsity 
boat for two years. I could not help 
noticing and admiring the play of 
his enormous shoulders. The boat 
gathered headway and began to churn 
through the water. 

Well, when I started to prevent 
one elopement, I never thought I 
should bring about another. Here 
was I aiding and abetting the flight 
of the couple before me. Much that 
was astonishing had happened to me, 
but I do not think anything sur- 
prised me more than to find myself 
‘chaperoning, as it were, in this waya 
perfectly strange young gitl and her 
young man. 

T gazed back and saw our pursuers 
pausing on the edge of the land. 
Then, after a few hurried words, they 
ran back. I soon discovered that 
they weré launching a large craft. 

“They’te going to follow’ us,” 
I exclaimed. 

‘* Pa’s there,” cried Celia. “Row!” 

Jim and Pringle pulled until the 
waves at the bow and the wake behind 
told me how we were going. I 
watched the steady, rhythmical swing 
of Jim’s arms with fascinated wonder. 

** What’s that ?”’ he said suddenly. 

I harkened, and heard a queer 
throbbing noise. 

‘** They’ve. got a motor boat 
exclaimed. 

I gazed back blankly at our pur- 
suers. The delay in getting started 
had enabled us to go a considerable 
distance, and the following boat 
was hardly more than a dark spot, 
but [ could see how quickly it was 
coming on: 

I looked hopelessly over the water, 
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In the hurried course of events I 
had not observed that the day had 
changed. The soft spring sunlight 


~ had faded. A dull greyness was over 


everything. 

‘“ Where are you going ?.”’ I cricd. 
‘** How can you get away ?” 

** Don’t know,” Jim growled. “ But 
the spirit of sport demands that we 
do all we can.” 

The other boat was coming on 
swiftly. 

The shore was far behind us, but 
a large wooded island lay at our right 
hand. A_ point stretched out into 
the lake, and I saw Jim was racing 
to double it. 

“They'll be on us before you get 
roundit,’ Isaid. “‘Oh!” 

I almost stood up. There, gliding 
out from behind the trees, came a 
white prow. I watched intently until 
the whole length was displayed. 

“Row for it! Row for it!” I 
cried. | 

Something familiar in the aspect 
kept my eyes fixed on the craft. 
Surely the shining white paint and 
glittering brass only meant one thing. 
The fluttering pennon satisfied me, 
and I leaned forward eagerly. 

“ Jim, Jim! I cried. ‘ Don’t you 
see, it’s the Ortana, Mr. Skelmers- 
dale’s yacht. He will take us on 


board. He will save us. He will 
take us to Rosedale.”’ 
Then begari a race. The launch 


came on rapidly. Jim, however, 
pulled as I believe he never had 
pulled before. The distance between 
us and the Oriana lessencd. The 
distance between the launch and our 
boat was also momentarily growing 
less. 

The yacht people saw us and, dis- 
covering that we were making for 
them, stopped. . 

The launch was catching up, but 
we made a good speed too. Half a 
dozen strokes. We swept up, and 
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Jim neatly brought our boat under 
the Oriana’s side. 

.** Mr. Skelmersdale, Mr. Skelmers- 
dale!’? I shouted, seeing the old 
gentleman peering over the rail. 

‘“* Miss Summers!’ he answered in 
amazement. 

“Take us on board and save us,’ I 
demanded. “ They are after us.”’ 

‘* Of course,”” he answered. 

In a jiffy we found ourselves on the 
white decks. A bell rang. The en- 
gines went ahead at full speed, and 
we surged on. How we dropped the 
launch! I gazed after our discom- 
forted enemy gloatingly. 

*“What’s this all about ?” asked 
our host with natural curiosity. 

_ “Qh, it’s an elopement,” I began, 
then seeing his face I blushed and 
began again. ‘Qh, I’m not eloping. 
It’s they.” I indicated Celia and 
Seth Pringle, who were staring awk- 
wardly about. “No, it isn’t only 
they. At least there are others. 


Molly Wilkins has run away with. 


Cyril Ogden, and you must take 
me instantly to Rosedale to stop 
them.” 

‘Molly Wilkins eloping with Cyril 
Ogden!” and the little old gentleman 
fairly bounded on the deck. “‘ And I’m 
her godfather. Here, captain, alter 
the course at once. We'll make for 
Rosedale. - We ought to be there in 
half an hour.” 

‘* We can do it yet,” I said, turning 
thoughtfully to Jim. 

Alas ! I had spoken too soon. 
Before the words were out of my 
mouth I saw that a quick trans- 
formation had come over the scence. 
I have said the clouds were rolling 
up. All at once they seemed to 
descend on us—to envelop us. The 
land was cut off from sight. The 
shore and the island were completely 
lost to view. 

“The fog,” 
okelmersdale as 


anathematised Mr. 
he -hopped from 
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one foot to the other. 
Never mind!” 

Though I knew that we were going 
at a great rate of speed, we seemed 
to be standing still. With nothing by 
which to mark our motion we did not 
appear to be moving. Not a sound 
but the beat of the engine broke the 
dead silence. We might have been 
sailing in the clouds instead of on the 
surface of the lake. 

Bump! I was hurled imo Jim’s 
arms. Mr. Skelmersdale was thrown 
on a deck chair. Celia and Seth 
Pringle were cast .in a heap against 
the cabin skylight. 

““We’re aground,” called the cap- 
tain. 

He ran forward and looked search- 
ingly ahead. I gathered myself to- 
gether as well as I could. For some 
reason I must have been a little be- 
wildered, as [remained in Jim’s arms 
a full half-minute. Seth Pringle 
and Celia picked themselves up. 

‘““Stuck fast,” the captain an- 
nounced from the bow. “ Nothing 
hurt. We’ve run into a mud bank, 
though, and a tug will be needed to 
pull the Ortana off.” 

I could have cried. I had gone 
through all with a high spirit, never 
breaking down fora moment. But to 
be fastened helpless in a mud bank, 
immovable and powerless, was too 
much. Was all our daring and suffer- 
ing only to end in this fashion ? 

‘“Where are we?” gasped Mr. 
Skelmersdale. 

‘As near as I can make out,” 
replied the captain, “‘ we’re on Wind- 
mill Point.” 

Mr. Skelmersdale sprang up. 

“Can we get ashore ?”’ he asked the 
captain. 

“Certainly, sir,” the man replied. 
“Tf the gentlemen will carry the 
ladies and wade.” 

No sooner said than done. Jun 
was over the side in a minute. 


Keep on! 
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Unquestionably I trusted myself to his 
arms. He gathered me up as he 
might a child, and I rested in his strong 
hold with surprising contentment. 
For a time we splashed forward as 
he felt his way towards firm land. 
I shut my eyes. I seemed to be 
dreaming. I believe, though, that 
then was when | first began to see 
truth—that I first found myself the 
awake. 

‘**'You’ve had a pretty hard time 
of it,’’ said Jim as he toiled on. 

““No,”? I answered almost peace- 
fully. And I hardly know what I 
meant. “It’s been worth it.” 

Just then his foot struck dry earth 
and he went on more quickly. . As he 
put me down he looked at me curi- 
ously. 


“Tt has,” he said emphatically. 


What he meant I could not quite tell. 

We could see nothing. By calling 
we all gathered together. 

“We never can find the way,” I 
observed, again cast into the depths 
of despair. 

‘We must,”? answered Mr. Skel- 
mersdale, who, full of the excite- 
ment of the chase, was with us whole- 
heartedly. 

“At least,” replied Jim, ‘“‘we 
can keep moving. If we hold hands 
_we can’t lose one another, anyway.” 

With my right hand in Jim’s 
and my left in Mr. Skelmersdale’s, 
I marched forward. We could not 
make out a step before us. We 
reached more open ground. Once 
again we found ourselves among 
trees. 

“Do you think we are getting 
anywhere 2” I asked Jim. 

“Yes, dear,” he said softly. 

All had been so astonishing that I 
did not appear to feel the least sur- 
prise at his form of address. 

On we staggered and stumbled. 

** Hurrah !” cried Jim = suddenly. 
“ A road.” 
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‘© What’s that ?” I asked in a breath. 
For an instant, with a momentary 
thinning of the fog, I had caught — 
sight of a dark object. 

“A motor car,” I gasped quickly. 

“Right,” cried Jim. ‘“‘ Standing 
still. Whose, why, and wherefore 2?” 

We drew toward it more care- 
fully. | 

‘* Good gracious !”’ I exclaimed, and 
I almost sat down on the muddy 
ground. 

Could I believe my eyes? All 
heroines always say that. I looked 
again. Yes—no; there could be no 
doubt about it. There sat Molly 
Wilkins herself. | . 

“" Molly,” J cried, running towards 
her and, as I reached her, grasping - 
her arm. - 

** Marion !”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
are you doing here °” 

“What are you doing?” I de- 
manded. I can’t tell you what she 


must have imagined—seeing us all 


steal upon her like wraiths out of a 
mist, because I didn’t know what 
to think, finding her solemnly estab- 
lished alone in the car in that deserted 
spot. 

““Tve come after you,” I replied. 
‘You mustn’t do it. Are you mar- 
ricd, Molly ?” 

‘““No,’’ she replied. “ The car broke 
down. Shouldn’t you have known 
that it would ?” 

“Thank goodness,”’ I replied fer- 
vently. “* Now I can make you listen 
to reason——”’ 

“ But I thought you approved ?” 

** Approved !” I answered in horror. 
“Approved of your marrying Cyril 
Ogden ?” 

She looked at me in surprise 

“Oh,” she said, as if suddenly 
understanding something. And then 
she began to laugh. I looked at her 
in resentment. 

* Molly, I don’t think it is a very 
nice way for you to behave about such 
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a serious matter,” I said, ‘“‘ when I 
have taken so much trouble—gone 
through so much for your sake !” 

‘* Oh,” she exclaimed, laughing 
wildly. “What an object you are! 
You can’t be a bridesmaid in that 
state.” | 

‘““T wouldn’t,” I cried hotly. 

‘You are going to be bridesmaid,” 
she said confidently, “‘at my wed- 
ding——”’ 

“Not when you marry Cyril.” 

“Look!” said Molly. 

I turned, and there out of the 
obscuring fog walked—Evan May- 
son.” ; | 

“What ?” I struggled out. “I 
_ don’t understand.” 

“Why, I’m running away with 
Evan.” 

‘* But why 2?” I demanded. “‘ When 
your father approves and everybody 
approves ?” 

‘* Because,” said Molly calmly, 
‘father in a moment of mental 
aberration—appalled at the _ pros- 
pect of a ceremonious marriage —told 
me that if ’'d elope and save him the 
bother of a wedding he’d give me 
a thousand pounds. I never thought 
of telling you in the note that it was 
Evan, because I never imagined you 
could doubt.” 

“Molly,” I exclaimed, clasping 
her in my arms, having mounted on 
the step so that I could doit. Fora 
moment I hugged her joyfully. 

“Now will you be my_ brides- 
maid ?” 
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“IT will,” I exclaimed. “I will 
be a bridesmaid for both weddings. 
They are running away too,” I said, 
indicating Celia and Seth Pringle. _ 

“And I’m your godfather, and I 
can give you away and all will be 
regular,” .cried the delighted Mr. 
Skelmersdale, looking at Marion. ‘ As 
soon as we find the trolley, which runs 
somewhere near here, we can go to 
Rosedale, and everybody can be 
married.” 

* Will you ?” whispered Jim. 

“No,” I whispered back, “* I want 
a wedding.”’ 

‘At once °” he exacted, promptly, 
and with an air of a man concluding 
a bargain. 

Yes,” I answered unhesitatingly. 


I have only one more_ thing to 
add. | 

As we left Rosedale Church and 
came, a wedding procession, down 
the path, whom should we meet at the 
gate but Mr. Wilkins and Aunt Mary 
Vernon. And behind them, of all 
people, were the father and mother 
of Celia. 

** Oh,” cried Molly, running forward 
and casting herself into her father’s 
arms, “I’ve taken you at your 
word.” 

He was obliged to laugh. We all 
laughed. 

My wedding came a month later, 
on a sunny June morning,! but that 
is the way I came to be a heroine 
and to live happily ever afterward. 
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A CHRONICLE OF LOVE 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


Give her the living child... . 


XX. 

HEN Min left the drawing- 
\W/ room he paused for a mo- 
ment and then ran upstairs. 
Upon the landing he en- 
countered Susan. Afterwards Susan 
confessed that never in her life 
had she been so flustered as at that 
moment, which accounts adequately 
for what followed. Her head whirled, 
but the instinct to console remained 
paramount. She followed Min into 
his room, and shut the door. Blinded 
as the boy was by passion and 
misery, the love and fidelity of his old 

nurse flared across his vision. 


“Oh, Susan,” he said, ‘“‘I have 
' lost her.” 
“My pore lamb! Then you 


know 

“IT know everything.” 

At this moment indignation entered 
into the soul of Susan Judkins. It 
seemed incredible that Dorothy should 
allow Min to bear this crushing blow 
alone, but the fact stared her in the 
face, bellowed in her ears. 

‘“* I have lost her.” 

He flung himself upon his bed, 
face down upon the pillow. Susan 
watched him with compressed lips 
-and nervously moving fingers. She 
burned to comfort him, but she did 
not know what to say. 

Min, perhaps, was conscious of her 
presence, but-it made no differ- 
ence, he was past the stage of 


She is the mother thereof. 


sensitiveness to outward things and 
persons. In his brain festered the 
conviction that his mother was about 
to accept as husband the man who 
had caused her and him indescribable 
anguish. That she should do this 
undermined everything he had held 
to be good and true. Was she 
shameless ? He would have killed 
the man who dared to. say 
so, but her face when he left her 
was unrecognisable. If she had 
struck him, when he suggested that 
hideous word compensation, he could 
have fallen at her feet and adored 
her. He had flushed scarlet when 
he hinted at it. But she—she in- 
tended to accept it. Is it surprising 
that he told Susan he had lost her ? 

** My pore lamb !” 

She sat down by the bed, anxiously 
regarding him, seeing him as helpless 
baby, as urchin, as schoolboy; see- 
ing him always gay and ardent, 
now abased, wild with misery. The 
tears gathered in her eyes and fell 
slowly down her wrinkled cheeks. . . . 
She was furious because her tongue 
and wits, ordinarily nimble, now 


‘seemed palsied, she felt that her 


mistress had failed, and that it 
behoved her not to fail. Maternal 
instincts had bloomed long ago 1n her 
heart, their fragrance had sweetened 
unnumbered hours. She wondered 
if Master Min had any idea of the 
strength ofherlove. Very tentatively 
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she put out her hand, stained and 
wrinkled by the service of fifty 
years, and touched the head upen the 
pillow. 

‘* Master Min 

He made no answer, but the hand 
was not shaken off as she had feared 
it would be. 

‘** Master Min, you have lost her 
in a way of speaking, but don’t let 
her think you think so.” 

Min growled out: “ I must, I must. 
Do you suppose that things can go 
on as they were? Oh, Susan !”’ 

She saw him writhe, and the pain 
- in her own heart loosened her tongue. 

‘*“Master Min, I’m only a foolish 
old woman, but I know that things 
and persons are never quite as they 
may seem—never! I’m not going 
to say a word against your poor 
mother, but if she’d lived and if my 
Miss Dorothy had never given up her 


whole life for you, where would you 


have been to-day, Master Min ?” 

‘* What do you say ?” He sat up, 
galvanised into nervous activity. 
Susan, with eyes dimmed by tears, 
continued hurriedly : 

‘“* T said at the time we was making 
an ’ole and corner affair of it, but 
we acted for the best, Master Min. 
You. must always believe that, and 
now that she can be happy you 
ought to thank God, ’ard though 
it may be for you to do it. Why, 
Master Min !” 

Min had grasped both her hands, 
and was holding them firmly, staring 
into her dim eyes. 

“Susan, when did my mother 
die :”’ 

Certainly, he had his father’s great 
gift of speeding straight to the 
point. Susan had just made what 
appeared to him the most astound- 
ing statement he had ever heard. 

- She died on the night you was 
born.” 

“Did she 2?” 
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“Surely they told you that ?” 

“No: théy didn’t tell me—that.”’ 

He let go of her hands and walked 
to the window. Outside the sun 
shone clearly in a rain-washed sky, 
but the dust of the universe seemed 
to have got into his head. By 
accident Susan had revealed a great 
secret. He could not grasp it as yet, 
but he must ask more questions, he 
must dissemble for a little while. 
With his back turned towards his 
old nurse, he asked quaveringly : 

‘‘‘Who was she?” 

‘‘A singer and a dancer at one o’ 
the ’alls.” .H’s forsook poor Susan 
in moments of distress. 

*“ Then -she was not a—lady? ”’ 

“She called herself one,” replied 
Susan desperately. | 

‘** Susan,” he said, “ you have let 
the cat out of the bag. Now you must 
tell me everything.” 

Susan, gaping at him, utterly con- 
founded, said “‘ Lor!” | 

‘* Begin at the beginning,” he com- 
manded. 

He was very pale, but he spoke 
quietly, although emphatically. Men 
desperately wounded in battle have 
frequently recorded the fact of their 
insensibility to severe wounds in- 
flicted after they have first been 
stricken down. It is certain that for 
the moment Min hardly realised that 
he was not Dorothy’s son, or rather the 
intelligence found him unable to 
feel it, although he could see and hear 
it, because his sensibilities were be- 
numbed by previous suffering. At 
his curt words Susan broke down, 
protesting that her mistress would 
never forgive her, that she could 
never forgive herself. However, 
she managed to sob out most of the 
story, and perhaps her artless recital 
increased rather than diminished the 
pathos and irony of it. Min listened 
in silence, conscious that he was 
isolated, that he could see and 
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understand everything from the point 
of view of an outsider. But to himself, 
he kept on thinking : 
‘ing of me, of me. I was born in that 
Southampton slum. My _ mother 
danced at the Levity! Now she lies 
in an obscure grave.” 

“We acted for the best,” wailed 
Susan Judkins. 

She had punctuated every phrase 
with this. s 

“Of course you did,” said Min. 
He took her hand and patted it. 
‘** Dry your eyes, Susan! Ican’t take 
it in, that’s a fact, but you acted for 
the best—I know that.” 

‘““God bless you, Master Min!” 

“You poor old dear, you’re shaking 
like a jelly.” 

His sympathy for others, always his 
most gracious characteristic, began 
to flow again. Susan’s distress made 
a sudden and PO wCnine demand 
upon it. 

** Stop it !”? he commandcd. 
are not to blame.” 

You said you'd lost her, Master 
Min.” 

‘““So I did. I meant something 
else. Never mind, Susan! Look here, 
your howling won’t help any of us. 
And I want your help—badly.”’ 

He sat down on the edge of his 
bed, staring at her. The youthfulness 
of his face had faded out of it. 

““T’mrattled, ”’ he muttered, putting 
his hand to his eyes as if to brush 
away obscuring films. “I’m dazed. 
Susan, I can’t think why she— 
she e 

‘* She ?” echoed Susan disdainfully. 
“If you want to break the tenderest 
heart in the world, you'll call her 
‘she’ instead of * mother.’ ” 

His features softened. 

“Why did mother do this for me, 
Susan ?” 

‘Master Min, seein’ as you're a 
man, which ain’t your fault, of course, 
I don’t know as you’ll ever be able to 


““ You 


understand that. 


** She is speak- 
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But [ll do my best 
to tell you. Your mother took care 
of you at first, because she loved 
your father, and she took care of you 
secondly because she loved you. She’s 
never said so to me, but it wouldn’t 
surprise me to learn that at the very 
first she hated you nearly as much 
as I did, and now I believe you’re 
the greatest thing on earth to her— 
yes, the greatest.” 

‘“ What an angel!” 

“You may say that, Master Min.” 

There was a long pause. 

The slam of the door below echoed 
through the small house ; then, quite 
distinctly, Gasgoyne’s step was heard 
in the hall, and the slam of the 
hall door. Min went to the window. 


_Gasgoyne was going away. At the. 


wicket he turned, looking back. Min 
could see his face plainly—not the 
face of a successful lover! It was 
twisted by anger and humiliation, 
the humiliation of defeat  aver- 
powering one who has a right te 
reckon himself a conqueror. 

“He is going,” said Min. “Oh, 
Susan, she has sent him away without 
—without o 
' He did net finish his sentence, 
for the expression on Susan's face 
struck him dumb. 

“TI told you that you was the 
greatest thing in the world to her. 

7 Susan—I—I must go to her. 
She’s alone.” 

But Susan held up her hand, witha 
gesture familiar in nursery days. 

‘* Youstay here, Master Min. When 
she’s ready, your mother will come 
to you. You won’t have’ long to 
wait.” 

The words were hardly out of her 
mouth when Min heard Dorothy's 
light step on the stairs. 

“Susan, you must say something ; 
give her a hint.” 

The door opened, and Dorothy 
stood on the threshold. Min saw 
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that her eyes were full of anxiety for 
him. She glanced, puzzled, from 
Susan to him. Then Susan said 
abruptly : 

“Miss Dorothy, I’ve let it out. I 
always knew I should. You won’t 
forgive me, I daresay, but,’ she 
paused, adding defiantly: “ but I’ve 
forgiven myself already.” 

With that she rushed past Dorothy 
into the passage. 

** Mother !”’ 

Outside Susan heard that word sob 
from the boy’s throat, and she heard 
also Dorothy’s gasp as Min’s arms 
nearly strangled her. The old woman 
smiled. . 

‘“ He’s going to be her own true 
son now,’ she muttered. 


Of what passed between mother 
and son we shall say nothing. We 
may indicate—no more—certain men- 
tal phases. It is too much to affirm 
that in losing his mother Min gained 
her for ever. Dorothy’s devotion, 
her love, her tenderness became in- 
finitely enhanced, because he was 
not of her flesh and blood. The 
mystery of it touched him to issues 
higher than he had ever contem- 
plated. Not then, but afterwards, 


he realised, with intense reverence, 


that such love, purged of all earthly 
taint, was (to him, at any rate) a 
divine revelation of that greater 
Impersonal love from which it eman- 
ated. We shall see that such know- 
ledge inspired in him an_ ardent 
desire to be worthy of it, to cast aside 
for ever what was mean, and false, 
and material. 

Presently Dorothy went to her own 
room, and Min, somewhat furtively, 
slipped out of the house. Gasgoyne, 
at the George, was packing his bag 
when his son came in. 


“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said 
Dick. 
“P’'m sorry,” said Min. “TI called 
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you hard names, sir, but I didn’t 
know.”’ : 

** You didn’t know—eh ? 
much do you know now ?” 

“Everything,” said Min. “I beg 
your pardon, sir.” 

They shook hands, and Min talked. 
He had not said much, when Gas- 
goyne lit a cigar. Before the boy was 
half through Gasgoyne had let it 
go out, a thing of rare occurrence 
with him. He threw it away and lit 
another, watching .Min with growing 
interest. The hostility in his glance 
flared up now and again, and then 
died down. Sometimes he felt that 
his own son was speaking, at others 
the conviction inflamed him that 
the speaker was the obstacle between 
himself and the woman he wanted. 
At the end he nodded approvingly. 

“You have had a_ knock-out,” 
he said, “ but you have picked your- 
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self up pretty quick, and I’m glad 


you had the sense to come here at 
once on your own account and on 
mine.” 

‘** But I came on hers,” said Min. 

“Hers ?”. For the moment he did 
not understand. ‘Oh! _ I see, I see. 
You came on hers, did you ? She 
didn’t suggest——”’ 

“Never!” exclaimed Min  an- 
grily. 

‘ There, there! Keep your temper. 
You expect me to go back to her ?”’ 
Min nodded. ‘“‘ Well, I shall not do 
so, because,” he smiled grimly, ‘ be- 
cause a woman’s heart can only hold 
one man at atime. For the moment 
you occupy the premises, but when 
you go | 

“When I go, sir ?” 

“You can call me 
you like. My boy, I shall talk 
straight to you. I never could talk 
straight to your——’” - 

‘* Mother,’’? said Min. 
but he didn’t know it. 

“T have never talked straight to 
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‘father’ if 


He scored, 
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your—mother. 
but I don’t think quite straight when 


It’s a queer thing, 


I’m with her. She muddles me.” 

‘“Me too, sometimes.” 

‘Ah! Shall we admit that the 
spirit does muddle the flesh—oh, 
intolerably ! But, between us, I can 
speak out. What are your plans ?” 

‘*T suppose I shall try to make a 
home for her somewhere, unless—’’ 

“Go on!” 

‘““Unless you offer her one.” 

‘* But she won’t take what I offer, 
because of you. Look here: at Mar- 
gate long ago she had a moment of— 
call it weakness, if you like. I knew 
that I had her in my hand — so! 
And how Iwanted her. But you, a 
baby, you and your claims out- 
weighed mine.” 

‘* Thank God,” said Min. 

‘“Same thing to-day, when there 
are no moral barriers ; you stand in 
the way.” 

“Til get out of the way, if it’s 
best for her.”’ 

“Will you? You're hard hit, 
as I said, and you must be secing 
stars. When my father died, when 
I found myself penniless and homeless, 
I saw stars,too. By George! every- 
thing in me_ seethed and rotted, 
but out of the rot came the new 
growth, strong, green, vigorous. I'd 
been a mannikin; fighting for my 
own hand made a man of me. Do 
you want to fight for your own hand 
as I did °” 

‘** Yes,’ said Min. 

“Then Ill help you, and I won’t 


hurt her. She wants you, let her 
keep you. You speak French well, 
don’t you? Well, I can give you a 


billet in Paris. It will be hard work 
day in and night out, and you'll have 
to start at the foot of the ladder.” 

“When can I begin ?”’ 

His father looked at him; 
he held out his hand. 

‘** Shake !” he said. 


then 
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For a moment father and son eyed 
each other. When Dick spoke his 
voice had lost the inflection of 
superiority. Thesuccessful politician 
and business man, the future Cabinet 
Minister, said simply : 

“She wishes the world to believe 
you to be her own son. Tell her 
from me, that I am willing that it 
should be so. Tell her,’? he paced 
up and down the room, frowning, 

** tell her that your future shall be 
my care.’ 

“You are very generous.”’ 

“Am I?) Um.” | 

Min looked nervous; then, after 
a moment's hesitation, he said, 
abruptly: “ You are going away ?”’ 
He looked at the bag half open and 
half packed. 

‘““ There is nothing to keep me here 
now,” said Gasgoyne, but he looked 
with even more acute attention at the 
flushed cheeks of his son. 

“Tf you would do me a favour—”’ 

Well?” 

‘* Stay here for twenty-four hours !”” 

Gasgoyne was about to speak, but 
he shut his mouth quickly, a gesture 
of his whenever he was slightly per- 
plexed. 

**T know what I’m about,’’ added 
Min, with dignity. 

“ TH stay.” 

“Thank you—father.” 

““T see you don’t want me to ask 
any questions.” 

‘’ T would rather you didn’t. Would 
it bother you to write a line to your 
Paris people about me 2” 

“What ? Now ?” 

“Tf you don’t mind.” 

Again Gasgoyne stared at his son, 
recognising his own qualities repro- 
duced so strongly and yet with 
variations as strong. 

* All right.” 

He sat down at once and wrote a 
letter, enclosing it in an unsealed 
envelope. 

xX 
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‘“ That will do.” 

‘* Thanks. Good-bye.” 

They shook hands quietly, as Eng- 
lishmen will in moments of stress. 
Possibly the elder man was the more 
moved of the pair. When Min left 
the room, the father sat down frown- 
ing, glancing at his bag, thinking of 
the many things in town which 
clamoured for attention, but dis- 
missing them with an impatient frown. 
His mind settled itself on Dorothy 
and Min. 

XXI. 

Next day, very early in the morn- 
ing, Min and Susan might have 
been seen in earnest conversation : 
what the Irish call “colloguing.”’ 
Dorothy remained in bed, spent by 
what had passed. Min had come 
in as usual to kiss her, and she had 
wondered at the freshness and energy 
upon his face. But since their long 
talk together in Min’s_ bedroom, 
he had said nothing either of the 
past or of the present. Dorothy 
was content that it should be so. 
Brain and body entreated rest. But 
he, the principal sufferer, appeared 
to be restored, to be himself. Only 
when he left her, he kissed her again 
several times with a warmth and 
tenderness which she was able to 
interpret afterwards. 

Min, meanwhile, was writing letters, 
never a very congenial task to him. 
One was addressed to Gasgoyne, 
the other was written and rewritten 
several times, although it filled only 
half a sheet of ordinary writing paper. 
This letter he sealed and gave to 
Susan, whose face was a shade redder 
than usual and her scanty hai 
pulled back so tightly that her eyes 
seemed to be bulging from her head. 
Withal she had assumed an expres- 
sion of triumph, as if she reckoned 
herself to be not only a planner and 
plotter, but one whose plots and plans 
were carried to a successful dénoue- 
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ment. Min divined that she was 
proud, and yet she did not assign 
to herself the credit. 

** I’ve been an instrument, Master 


' Min,” she said. 


* You have indeed,’ Min assented 
gravely. 

‘““T’ve wondered and wondered,” 
murmured Susan, “ why.such a stupid 
old silly, as I Teally am, held so tight 
on to living.” 

“You don’t mean that now you're 
ready to go?” 

“No, Master Min, I want to live 
just as long as I can.” 

‘Poor. old Susan ! 
some bad times.” 

“Bad? Yes. When my Miss 
Dorothy began to play ducks and 
drakes with her good name, I nearly 
died. But, there, we’re tougher than 


You’ve had 


-we think.’’ 


* That’s true,” said Min. 

Very shortly after this, these two 
might have been seen sneaking out. of 
the back garden, Min carrying a 
portmanteau and Susan following 
with handbag and umbrella. At the 
back door stood a fly. 

“Good-bye, you old duck!” 

Regardless of the driver, who looked 
very much astonished, Min embraced 
Susan with vigour. Then he entered 
the fly, telling the coachman to drive 
to the station and mentioning the 
time of the departure of his train. 

**'You’ve lots of time, sir,”’ 
the man. 

Min had his head out of the window, 
smiling valiantly at Susan about to 
melt. Suddenly, a thought seemed 
to stnke him; the young, eager face 
clouded over. 

‘*“ Hold hard,” he shouted to the 
driver, who was taking his whip from 
the socket. Then, springing from 
the cab, he seized Susan by the arm, 
and led her aside. 

“Thad almost forgotten,” he said 
shamefacedly. 


said 
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*< Why, what is it, Master Min ?” 

‘Susan, my, my own m-m-mo—”’ 
his lips refused to give the name to 
Crystal, which had belonged for eigh- 
teen years to Dorothy. He changed 
the wording of the sentence. ‘‘ Her 
name was Crystal Wride, Susan ?”’ 

‘“* Crystal Wride, yes, Master Min.” 

“* She’s buried at Southampton ?”’ 

“Yes, Master Min, in the big ce- 
metery. You'll find the grave easy 
enough. There’s a pretty Maltese 
cross on it. You'll find it in good 
order—never fear.” 

** I wonder if she—knows, Susan ?”’ 

‘* Of course she knows.” 

The young man nodded and hurried 
back to his cab. As he drove off, 
Susan watched the cab till it was 
out of sight. 

“I’m glad he thought o’ that,” 
she muttered, as she moved slowly 
back to her pantry. 

Later, Min was glad also, when he 
stood by the simple giave, and read 
the inscription which Dorothy had 
caused to be engraved on the cross : 

Quia multum amavit. 

Standing there he 1emembered that 
this was not his first visit to the grave. 
When he was a child of eight, upon 
the morning when he had landed in 
England, Dorothy had brought him 
here, had told him to kneel down 
and say a prayer. He had forgotten 
the incident an hour later: now the 
scene came back with vividness. 

He spent an hour in the cemetery 
amongst the dead, forgotten for the 
most part, yet living again in those 
who had succeeded them. Some, 
like Crystal Wride, had died that 
others might live—surely of all deaths 
the most pitiful and significant. Not 
far from the spot where Crystal lay, 
rose a huge and hideous obelisk. 
Upon this were set forth the virtues 
and achievements of a millionaire 
whose name and work were not un- 
familiar to Min. The man’s son and 
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two of his daughters lived near Win- 
chester, purse-proud snobs who had 
inherited the evil in their sire and 
none of the good, or so little of it 
as to be undiscernable to the ordinary 
eye. The dead millionaire had ex- 
hibited that absurd and gibe-pro- 
voking weakness which allures other- 
wise practical and sane men to pay 
large sums for bogus pedigrees and 
coats of arms. Upon ‘the marble 
tablet which recorded his achieve- 


-ments was emblazoned a coat be- 


longing to a famous ducal family, 
to which he had no right whatever 
other than that he had paid an annual 
tax to the Crown for the privilege 
of using it on his plate and car- 
riages. 

Min looked at the splendid quarter- 
ings with a smile upon his lips and a 
slight flush in his cheeks. He remem- 
bered how proud he had been to 
believe that he belonged to the 
Worcestershire Armines: a genuine 
ancient family. 

And now—— ! 

He shiugged his shoulder, as he 
turned his back upon the granite 
Obelisk. The great man and Crystal 
Wride each lay in the earth from 
which they came and to which they 
had returned. 

While Min was standing in the 
cemetery beside Crystal’s grave, 
Dorothy was reading a letter which 
Susan had just given to her. 

“Darling Mother” (it began ) 
‘*'When you open this, I shall have 
started for Paris, where I shall find 
work waiting for me, the work I like, 
the work of a journalist, which may 
lead to everything now-a-days.” 

“Why have I left you so sud- 
denly ? 

‘Tt don’t know that I can tell you 
quite honestly. But [ll try. Yes- 
terday afternoon I called at the 
Deanery, at the Barracks, upon Mr. 
Heseltine, who is a stunner and no 
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mistake, and upon the Head Master. 
At the Barracks I was lucky enough 
to find the Colonel in. I told every- 
body the truth, and what you did for 
me. They won’t cut you again, you 
angel, but you may have to cut and 
run from their slopdoshing. My father 
doesn’t know what I have done. He 
told me to tell you that he would 
look after my future, and with the 
attention I’m going to give to that 
same, I ought to flourish. Because 
I’m nobody, [’m the keener to 
make myself somebody. 

‘But why have I run away? 

“Well, the snob is not quite out 
of me, but the beast is dying; I 
can feel him squirming feebly. I 
couldn’t face the crowd, not even with 
you beside me. So | offed it. [ll 
write from Paris. 

‘* Your own son, for ever and ever, 

66 MIN.’’ 

Dorothy showed the letter to Susan. 

‘““His father persuaded him to do 
this.” 

“Not he.” 

** Susan, it has driven him from his 
home, from us.” 

“We can follow him.” 

“TI think not. He has left us. 
Oh, Susan, it is a great thing that he 
has done, but I have lost him—I 
have lost him.”’ 

She sat down trembling, divining 
that the moment which all loving 
mothers dread had come to pass. 
The young bird had flown from the 
nest, and she was left in it alone! 

At luncheon Susan tried to tempt 
her with the famous omelette which 
she had learned to make in Touraine. 
Dorothy could hardly swallow a 
morsel. Her eyes rested on the 
small silver mug upon the sideboard 
which Min had used as a child. 
There were other mugs, trophies 
recording his success as an athlete 
and racquet player, and on the mantel- 
shelf lay one of his pipes, overlooked 
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in the excitement of a sudden depar- 
ture. Susan hung about, anxious 
to console, but unable to speak. 
Dorothy went into her own room, and 
looked at half a dozen objects, quite 
worthless in themselves, which she 
valued far more than her best coloured 
prints. She had Min’s first shoes, 
several locks of hair, gradually dark- 
ening in tint, each dated, a tiny front 
tooth which he had pulled out in 
great trivmph, his best frock worn 
just before he was breeched, his first 
letter, and an absurd black, curly- 
coated dog without which the urchin 
refused to go to bed. 

The dog brought to mind Solomon 
and his son, Benjamin. After Ben- 
jamin’s death Dorothy had _ lived 
without a dog, because she had had 
the feeling that his place could never 
be filled. 

“He has left me,” she whispered 
again and again. 

And in her heart she knew that Min 
did not wish her to follow him to 
to Paris. She knew that the most 
ardent desire of his heart was not to 
cancel his obligations to her, but to 
prove that her never-failing tender- 
ness and self-sacrifice had not been 
manifested in vain, that he, in his 
turn, must find a fitting home for 
her, the work of his head and hands. 
And what more natural? She told 
herself that she rejoiced in his strength 
of purpose, in his pluck, in his 
self-effacement. And yet the stu- 
pendous fact remained that he had 
gone, that he would never come back 
quite the same, that the old sweet 
order had passed away; the boy 
had put aside childish things for 
ever—she looked at the curly-coated 
dog and sighed—Min was now and 
henceforth concerned only with what 
appertains to the Man. 

Presently, Susan bustled up to say 
that Mrs. Heseltine wished to sce 
her. Dorothy was tempted to send 
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down an excuse, but she ended by 
receiving the small, bright-eyed little 
woman. 

‘“Min told us everything,” she 
burst out, “‘and indeed I had to 
come and say what you’ know 
already, that he is one of the best, 
as my David puts it, one of the 
best.” 

‘* But he has gone.” 

““My dear, they all go.” 

‘Your David did not leave you.” 

‘“‘ He would leave me at a word 
from you.” 

‘“* Tf I could have said that word—” 

‘“My dear, I think I understand, 
and so does he. And we always knew, 
both of us, that you were the most 
wonderful creature. Dearme! Here 
is Mrs. Chatfield coming to call.” 

She rose, guessing the nature of 
Mrs. Chatfield’s errand, but Dorothy, 
with slightly heightened colour, beg- 
ged her old friend to remain. 

‘* It will make it easier forme. She 
cut us only last Sunday, but I bear 
her no malice.” 

Mrs. Chatfield came in, rather 
red and shiny of complexion. When 
she spoke the words dropped from her 
mouth one by one with measurable 
pauses between, as if she had care- 
fully appraised their value and weight, 
and dealt them out somewhat grudg- 
ingly : 

‘Miss — Fairfax — you — will — 
forgive — me ?”’ 

‘* Never ! ; If you say another word 
about it.” 

Mrs. Chatfield sat down, glancing 
at Mrs. Heseltine. 

‘* The town can talk about nothing 
else,’ she said. ‘“* Mv first housemaid, 
an invaluable servant; gave me warn- 
ing this morning — most unprovoked, 
but I assure you I have hardly thought 
of her. The Dean found it difficult 
to settle down to his work. Forgive 
me, but did Lady Ipswich know the 
truth?” | 
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‘“No,”’ Dorothy replied. “ Please 
say no more, Mrs. Chatfield.” 

‘But, Miss Fairfax, you will be 
interested to know what dear Lady 
Hampshire says.”’ 

“Upon my honour, I am indif- 
ferent.” 

‘‘She uses the word ‘heroine.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Heseltine nodded her ap- 
proval of the substantive. Dorothy 
felt exceedingly uncomfortable. This 
was what Min would call “slop- 
doshing.”” And “heroine ” sounded 
to her ridiculously inappropriate. For 
she was profoundly sensible that at 
bottom she was the most unheroic 
and selfish of women, because she 
wished passionately that Min had 
held his tongue and remained bound 
to her apron strings. 

The prattle of the ladies, flowing 
faster and faster now that that 
awkward moment had passed, fell 
upon Dorothy’s dreaming ears. Min 
had played his part so as to secure 
for her an interminable new lease of 
life in Winchester. Presently her 
visitors rose to take leave. Mrs. 
Chatfield glanced out of the window. 

‘‘ The days are drawing in, are they 
not ? Soon, winter will be upon us, 
and, as one gets older, the winters 
seem to come round faster and to 
last longer, as I was saying to the 
Dean only yesterday. Good-bye. And 
you have really forgiven me?” They 
went away, excellent women, re- 
flecting faithfully the conventions and 
traditions of the College and the 
Close. 

“Tam Miss Fairfax,” said Dorothy, 
‘“and winter is coming upon me.” 

She went to the window, from 
which such a far-reaching view of 
the St. Cross Road was obtained. 
To the right lay the cemetery with 
its sentinel elms guarding the time- 
stained stones beneath ; to the left, 
not a quarter of a mile distant, rose 
the spires and = pinnacles of the 
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ancient college ; in front, out of sight 
but hard by, the Itchen flowed 
tranquilly to the sea. 

Standing at the window, Dorothy 
told herself that she had loved 
Winchester because it had been kind 
to Min. Without Min, Winchester 
would become intolerably dull and 
tiresome. If she followed him to 
Paris—— ? 

A memorable half hour followed 
in which reason wrestled with im- 
pulse. Dorothy had a vision of a 
charming cottage just outside Paris, 
on the river of course, near Passy or 
Auteuil. Fancy wreathed it with 
honeysuckle and roses, furnished it 
delightfully, painted it white with 
apple-green shutters and pailings. 

She smiled derisively, knowing that 
she was evoking shadow not sub- 
stance. Men like Min did not attain 
their full stature in sweet-smelling 
cottages, tended by loving woman, 
pleasaunces encompassed by apple- 
green pailings. No; Min must 
range free, fighting for his own 
hand, as his father fought before him. 

His father. 

Inevitably her thoughts turned 
to Gasgoyne. Susan brought the 


tea-things and a smoking hot sally 


lunn. 

‘““T thought maybe you'd fancy 
that.” | 

‘* Thank you, Susan. By the way, 
don’t let me be disturbed. I’m not 
at home, whoever calls.” 

“Very good, M’m,” said Susan. 

Dorothy sat on after she had drank 
her tea, staring into the fire, thinking 
of Min’s father, who now cared more 
for his ambitions, his position, than 
he did for her. How small a thing love 
was to men, how great, how over- 
mastering a domination to women ! 

She closed her eyes with the reflec- 
tion that she was old and tired and 
faded. No doubt chivalry, or grati- 
tude, not any warmer feeling, had 
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brought Dick to Winchester. In any 
case he had gone away, furious. He 
would never forgive her. 

It was the hour when—so doctors 
tell us—the physical powers of those 
no longer young are at the lowest 
ebb. Dorothy lay back in her chair 
exhausted, sensible—perhaps for the 
first time in her life—that winter now 
coming on would not be followed 
by spring. And somewhere a girl 
was growing up who would be Min’s 
wife, the first woman in all the 
world to Min. 

She shivered slightly. At that 
moment she heard the door-bell ring, 
and a step outside, as Susan answered 
the bell. Then the door of the 
drawing-room opened. 

““Who was it, Susan ?”? Dorothy 
asked, without turning her head. 

As Susan did not answer, she 
turned her head and saw Gasgoyne ; 
immediately she rose, confused, taken 
at a disadvantage, sensible that she 
was not strong enough to cope with 
this masterful man. 

“Oh, it’s you,” 
lessly. 

He came forward slowly. 

““I knew I should find you alone, 
and——”’ 

** Min told you.” 

“*He wrote a line saying that he 
was leaving for Paris. I have offered 
Min work. He’s a good boy. He’ll 
go far. You need not worry about 
his future.” 

She wondered if he knew what Min 
had done. His next words showed 
her plainly that he did not. 

‘* Yesterday,’ he continued gravely, 
‘“*T entreated you to let me clear your 
good name, once and for all. I still 
think it would be the wise thing to 
do, but as far as I am concerned 
I urge it no longer. You must do 
what you think best for yourself 
and the boy. It’s hard for me to 
put myself into your shoes——”’ 


she said help- 
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He paused. 

** Won’t you sit down, Dick ? Have 
you had tea ?” 

‘““ Hang tea! Dorothy, ve pushed 
myself in here—Susan, must be held 
blameless—to say that if the boy 
must be first, let me be second.” 

‘What do you mean ?” 

““ Yesterday I was a selfish, in- 
flated ass. I had the conceit to 
believe that the country wanted me 
and that you wanted me, and that 
neither could prosper without me.” 

“The country does want you.” 

“Does it ? I doubt if the Prime 
Mmister thinks so. He doesn’t dare 
to offend me, but even he has left 
me to see that there are—others. 
At any rate, Iam going to be minister 
to no affairs except my own.” 

66 Why ? 93 

“You’re not as sharp as you used 
to be, Doll. It’s time you left 
Winchester. Why, you ask? Well, 
for one excellent reason, because I 
wired the great man this morning 
withdrawing my claims, and urging the 
appointment of another. Since, I 
have had a wire in reply: The other 
fellow has been offered, and has ac- 
cepted, the job.” 

“Tam still in the dark.” 

“Don’t ring for the lamps ! 
firelight is kind to you, Doll.  Per- 
haps it-is kind to me. Perhaps it 
softens what lies below as well as 
what is on the surface. Don’t ring 
for the lamps—yet !” 

Unconsciously he had assumed a 
pose familiar long ago. So he had 
stood, looking down upon her, one 
elbow upon the mantel-piece, upon 
the hearth-rug at the Doll’s House in 
Oakley Street. 

“Doll,” he said, and his voice 
changed slightly, losing its inflection 
of power, “you don’t want me, do 
you, but I wonder if you know how 
badly, how desperately, I want— 
you ?” 


This 
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She made no answer. 

““T want you so badly,” he whis- 
pered, “that I’ve chucked this big. 
thing, which somehow doesn’t seem 
so very big atter all, for your sake. 
I tried to bargain yesterday. To-day, 
Doll, I  surrender—unconditionally. 
Jf you wish to live under a cloud, 
I'll live under one with you, gladly. 
We'll ’—his voice reminded her irre- 
sistibly of the old Dick—*“‘ we'll share 
the same umbrella. If England doesn’t 
suit you, we'll find another country. 
North, south, east or west, it’s all 
the same to me, if you'll let me come 
too. Doll,’ the last rag of restraint 
fell from him, as he concluded des- 
perately, ° for God's sake, come and 
take care of me.’ 

“You don’t know what Min has 
done ?” 

** Min 2” 

She told him, showed him the 
letter. He read it silently, weighing 
every word written or implied. Then 
he said slowly : 

‘* He is your son.’ 

“Dick, he has gone from me for 
ever. Oh, I know.” 

“ That is true,” he answered slowlv. 
“ And there is not a fond mother in 
all the world who has not felt the 
pangs which are tearing you. Doll, 
at this moment, don’t you think 
that you do want me a little, about 
one twenticth as much as I want 
you? I asked you yesterday in 
my arrogance to let me take care of 
you, a. minute ago I asked you with 
greater reason to take care of me, now 
for the third time, I beseech you to 
let us take care of—each other.” 

Susan Judkins said afterwards with 
a complacency which M’n adequately 
described as ‘ fat,” that nothing else 
could possibly have happered. 

’ No sensible person,” she re- 
marked, ‘“‘could think of my Miss 
Dorothy as an old maid.” 
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MODERN HOMES 


By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 
XII.—WYCHBURY 


N the southern slope of St. 
Giles’s Hill, Winchester, and 
within a mile of the Cathedral, 
is to be found a house which 

is thoroughly illustrative of what 
may be done to impart variety and 
interest to a small plan without 
sacrifice of that comfort and privacy 
which we esteem so essential in this 
country. It is called “ Wychbury,” 
and has been built quite recintly 
by the Rev. W. P. Smith, from the 
design of Mr. H. Dare Bryan, of 
Bristol. It is at present like an 
oasis in the wilderness as regards 
the quality of the neighbouring build- 
ings. Mr. Bryan knows how to 
produce quite simple yet withal digni- 
fied design, as well as this picturesque 
type of work, but one is not inclined 
to quarrel with his choice as regards 


Wvychbury, which forms a striking 
group of building ensconced in trees 
on the steep slope of St. Giles’s Hill 
—the gardens having been laid out 
some time previously to the building. 
The exigencies of the site compelled 
the close planning of the _ stable 
group, but all this adds much to the 
effect as one enters the drive. 

It will be seen from the plan that 
the different parts of the house have 
been laid out with care and thought. 
When the outer door stands open, 
the visitor finds a good shelter in 
the square vestibule, the ceiling of 
which has a groined vault in white 
plaster. Double doors open to the 
hall, which affords quite a comfort- 
able sitting space, and has a good 
appearance of size by opening through 
two archways into the staircase 
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THE HALL. . 


corridor. The bay projection to the 
stairs is an excellent feature, and 
affords good lighting space upstairs to 
the bedroom corridor, which has a 
circular vaulted ceiling. Our illustra- 
tion by no means conveys the full 
quality of this. The stairs in a 
small house have usually a somewhat 
haphazard look, as though they had 
been fitted in somehow, and the upper 
landing or corridor is 
seldom an architectural 
item of any value. Mr. 
Bryan has thought out 
his staircase design care- 
fully, and the soffit, which 
is so seldom thought of, 
has been nicely treated 
with flat ribs. The flower, 
or garden corridor, is 
another nice feature. The 
walls are faced with red 
brick work and the floor 
is paved with. red tiles. 
Partly over this garden 
room, and partly over 
the drawing room, is the 


library, which thus has a fireplace in 
the centre of theroom. This produces 
a very quaint effect, the two portions of 
the room at either side having circular 
vaulted ceilings, divided by groined 
arches at each side of the chimney 
breast. This unusual bit of planning 
has aw excellent result. 

The plan of this house quite fails 
to convey the singularly pleasant 
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effect of it all, and the stairs across 
the end of the hall (due to the levels 
of the site) suggest some difficulty 
when one looks at the plan which 
certairly does not appear in the 
executed work. The hall has a 
broadly treated red brick fireplace, 
the ceiling is supported by two wood 
beams, and the white frieze is some 
four feet deep. Nice old furniture 
and a beautiful French bracket clock 
between the arches help to produce 
a very pleasing interior. The hall 
window has a deep window board 
within the embayed part, and a fixed 


4 
window seat below, and the sides and 


ceiling are panelled. 

The treatment of the drawing- 
room fireplace is very broad and 
simple. The splayed chimney breast 
is entirely covered with a delightful 
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mottled green vitreous tiling all over 
the lower part, right up to the dainty 
brass gate, and thus there is no 
woodwork to get bruised or soiled. 
The tiles are fixed in herring-bone 
pattern, and the angles of the splays 
are built up in rounded tiles. The 
upper part above the tile work is 
finished in a cream toned woodwork 
with alternate niches and panels. It is 
very satisfactory to find abit of work 
so simple, durable and _ artistically 
pleasing. The window lighting is well 
managed in the drawing-room, with 
a grateful alternation of lhght and 
shade, which I fear is seldom thought 
of or aimed for. 

The dining-room is treated with 
just that amount of architectural 
dignity which comes so easily with 
a nicely proportioned Renaissance 
cornice, and there is a beam with de- 
tached columns across the entrance or 
side-boardend. The fireplace is built 
up of old blue and white Dutch 
tiles, and has one long white bolection 
moulded panel by way of overmantel. 
At either side of the fireplace are 
fixed china cupboards with broken 
pediments over. Within the pedi- 
ments are glazed lunettes of leaded 
lights, relieved by a gold stain egg- 
and-tongue border. It seems to me 


that there is a genuine satisfaction 
in building even a small house with 
two entertaining rooms such as these, 
which will never go out of fashion or 
pleasurable use. 

The exterior of Wy enbUry is mainly 
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of coarse-textured rough-cast, with 
red-tiled roofs (which look nice enough 
to be rejected Broseleys!). The flint 
work of the district is introduced in 
panels inthe stable and terrace walls. 
Mrs. Watts’s design of red terra cotta 
flower vases adorn the terrace walls. 
The entrance door is of oak, and over 


the hood is a nicely modelled lead 
panel, with the motto, “‘ Laborum 
meta petita,” which will convey the 
idea to the beholder that the com- 
pleted house is the longed-for goal 
of effort. The woodwork generally, 
including the door shutters, is painted 
green. 


THE DINING- ROOM, 
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THE DRAWING ROOM. 


Owing to the steep fall of the 
ground the tennis lawn had to be 
formed opposite the end of the house 
at about the level of the entrance, 
only a small lawn being possible 
below the south terrace. Above the 


tennis lawn the ground is left very 
much as a wild garden, planted with 
bulbs. Some delightful possibilities 
as to formal gardening await develop- 
ment, but it is always a question how 
far this shall go so as not to trespass 
on any natural features which may 
be in themselves far better than 
any formal design we can make. 
When a kitchen garden has to be 
developed on a hillside as at Wych- 
bury there is a good opportunity 
for producing pleasing lines of formal 
design, and often it is well to have 
beds more steeply sloping than the 
general fall of the ground so as to 
obtain alternate levels with the slopes. 
The possibilities of the intermingling 
of vegetables and flowers do not 
occur to many folk whose ground is 
limited and who could produce de- 
lightful results by a little judicious 
mixture of the useful and the orna- 
mental. Who that has seen the record 
of vegetable colours in the paintings 
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THE FIRST FLOOR LANDING. 


of Elgood, Rowe, or Allingham, does 
not realise how great is their value 
from a decorative point of view? 
Much amusement and some derision 
was caused by an amateur the other 
day planting a few odd cabbages 
at certain points in his _ flower 
garden. But he was undoubtedly 
right, for nothing is more beautiful 
than the growth and colour of 
cabbages in their vigour of form 
and charm of delicious greens and 
purples. It really needs such an 
exhibition as that which has been 
on view in April at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s Gallery in Bond Street to 
revive in the minds of the public 
the possibilities of gardening, and 
especially the delights of formal 
gardening. I have seen many of 
the most beautiful gardens in England, 


old and new, but I confess to a fresh 
thrill of keen pleasure when I saw 
this collection of charming drawings 
by Mr. E, A. Rowe, of old-world 
gardens, and also a longing to realise 
some parts of the beauties in my own 
work. Not to attempt more than 
is reasonable is of the very essence of 
success. It is sheer folly to aim 
for the glories of a Helmingham with 
the space of a couple of acres, but 
one long green walk bordered by 
lofty yew hedges, or one little formal 
parterre with quiet green lawn and 
dark yew enclosure showing up the 
lovely colour of hollyhocks and lilies, 
is at least a possibility. Though 
some folks do realise something of the 
possibilities of formal gardening, I fear 
few of the public realise what can be 
done in a small space. In the telling 
of this the architect can do much, 
and it seems to me should always 
suggest to his client what may be 
done, even though his _ proposals 
may be disregarded. Jt is at least 
part of his duty and his pleasure to 
show how, by a well designed en- 
vironment, his house may seem to 
fit pleasantly into its site. 
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THE WAYS OF CAPTAIN STRYKER 


HIS WAY WITH CATS 


By W. L. ALDEN 


Lilustrated by 


NEI morning the ‘“ Robert 
() Carter,” running before a light 

breeze from the westward on 

her way from Monte Vidco 
to London, sighted a dismantled 
hull lying low in the water. The 
object was directly in the ship’s 
course, and when, an hour later, the 
‘** Robert Carter ” was within a quarter 
of a mile of the wreck, it was evident 
that it was the remains of a vessel that 
had been burnt to the water’s edge, 
and abandoned by her crew. 

““Heave to, Mr. Jones!’ said 
Captain Stryker, “‘and have a boat 
cle ared away. We'll just make sure 
there’s nobody aboard that wreck.” 

“Very good, sir!?? replicd Mr. 
Jones. ‘‘ The breeze is so light that 
we can’t lose much by heaving her 
to for half an hour, and, as you say, 
it’s just as well to have a look round. 
There’s always a chance that some- 
body gets overlooked when men take 
to the boats in a panic. Lay aft 
the watch, and back the main top- 
sail!” 

As soon as the “ Robert Carter ” 
lost her way, a boat was launched, 
and Mr. Jones was rowed to the 
burned vessel. On his return he 
reported that there was not a soul 
aboard her. | 

“ Leastways,” he added, “there 
aint nobody on board except a cat, 
who didn’t seem to hanker = after 
society. He made a grab at my nose 
when | climbed aboard, and it was 
plain to sce that he considered I 
hadn’t any business on his ship.” 


Ernest Blaikley 


“Do you mean to say, Mr. Jones,” 
said the Captain, severely, ‘that 
you actually left the poor animal to 
be drowned ? ” | 

“Well, Sir!” replied the mate, 
“I can’t exactly say that I brought, 
him off, considering that he’s aboard 
the wreck at this identical minute.” 

“What sort of a cat was he?” 
demanded Stryker. 

“He was a black. cat,: Sir, and 
seeing as he didn’t seem to want to 
leave the wreck I didn’t consider that 
I had any call to drag him away.” 

“Mr. Jones!” said the Captain, 
“we'll rescue that poor animal, and 
take him along with us. There’s 
nothing so lucky at sea as a black 
cat, provided, of course, that he is 
treated well. Dll go back with the. 
boat myself, and invite htm politely 
to come along with us. You'll see 
that we’ll have the best kind of luck 
with him in our company.” 

~“T hope it will turn out that way, 

Sir!” said the mate, “ but I don’t 
feel any confidence in that cat. The 
way he went for my nose didn’t 
strike me as being what I call lucky, 
and if I was to have my way I'd 
leave him where he 1s.”’ 

‘That wouldn’t be doing as you’d 
be done by, Mr. Jones,” replied. 
Stryker. ‘ You wouldn’t like to be 
left on a wreck that was bound to 
sink the first time a breeze comes 
along.” 

‘Begging your 
answered Jones, 
myself, 


pardon, Sir,” 
“Vm not a cat 
whatever else I may be, 
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and I don’t consider that doing as 
you'd be done by applies to cats. 
All a cat thinks of-doing to a man 
is to get the best of him every time. 
There’s no more human kindness in 
a cat than there is in a shipping 
master.” 

_ “ Tshall rescue that cat, Mr. Jones,” 
replied the Captain, “and when he 
comes aboard I shall ask you to 
remember that if he isn’t treated 
well, the worse sort of 
bad luck will probably 
set in for us. Why, 
I knew a _ ship that 
~ was struck by lightning, 
and set afire, besides 
having three men killed, 
just because one of the 
men was fool enough 
to hang the cat up in 
the rigging by its tail. 
And that wasn’t a black 
cat, either.” 

Leaving this impres- 
sive anecdote to work « ¢ 
its effect upon the 
mind of the mate, {ps sup 
Captain Stryker rowed “¥¥I 
over to the wreck. —=% 
There he. found a large “Ss 
black cat, whose man- <= 
ners were to the last 
degree _ supercilious. 
He declined to notice 
the captain, but sat 
with his back ostenta- 
tiously turned towards his rescuer, and 
affected to be completely absorbed in 
contemplating the horizon. When 
Stryker tried to pick him up he bit 
and scratched savagely, and it was 
necessary to wrap him in a piece of 
tarpaulin, and stow him away under 
a thwart of the boat. 

“That’s a fine cat,’ remarked 
Stryker, as the animal was let loose 
on the deck of the *“‘ Robert Carter.” 
““T like an independent spirit in an 
animal, and that cat’s as independent 
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as a drunken fireman ashore for a 
holiday. You'll find that he’s a 
remarkably talented cat, unless I’m 
very much mistaken, and if he 
don’t bring us fair winds and plenty 
of ’em, it will be because he isn’t 
treated with the respect he deserves.” 
“T can’t say as I like the look of 
him,” said the mate discontentedly. 
‘““He’s got a wicked eye, if I’m any 
judge of eyes, and I ought to be, 
considering that my 
grandfather was in 
the spectacle trade for 
forty years. Now, 
that cat, when he 
came aboard here, 
gave me a look that 
meant ‘Ill get even 
with you for this!’ 
I could understand it 
just as plain as if he 
 hadsaidit in somany 
" words. He don’t like 
being taken off his 
own vessel, and it’s 
my opinion that he’ll 
do his best to serve 
us. out for 
having taken 
such a liberty 
with him.” 
Captain 
Stryker smil- 
ed = incredu- 
lously. He 
was confident 
that he had done the right thing in 
rescuing the cat, and although he was 
not a particularly superstitious person 
he fully shared the belief of the aver- 
age sailor that a cat, and particularly 
a black cat, is capable of bringing 
good or bad luck to a ship, according 
to the way in which he is treated. 
Stryker ordered the steward to give 
the cat the best food at his command, 
and he personally introduced the 
animal into his own cabin, and in- 
vited him to take possession of the 
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unoccupied‘ upper berth. The cat 
met the Captain’s advances with 
profound indifference. He sniffed con- 
temptuously at the soft blanket that 
was placed at his disposal, and 
swore in a low tone when Stryker 
suggested that the pillow might meet 
his views. He -declined to allow 
himself to be touched, even in the 
gentlest way, without instantly re- 
senting the liberty with his teeth and 
claws. It was plain that he was 
indignant at having been brought 
aboard the ship against his will, and 
that he intended to maintain an 
attitude of cold hostility towards 
Captain Stryker. 

Towards evening the breeze failed, 
and for the next twelve hours the 
“Robert Carter”’ rolled heavily in 
a dead calm. It was impossible to 
keep steerage way on the ship, and 
the crew were kept hard at work 
bracing the yards first one way and 
then another, in the hope of keeping 
the ship’s head to the eastward. 

‘* Your cat don’t seem to bé getting 
in his work,’ remarked Mr. Jones to 
the Captain. “I don’t call a dead 
calm, with a swell that pretty near 
rolls the sticks out of her, good luck, 
though may be that’s what you 
and the cat consider it.” 


““Give him time, Mr. Jones,” re- 
plied Stryker, sootHingly. ‘‘ A cat’s 
a mighty deliberate animal, and 


you can’t expect him to rush good 
luck on to us the very first day he 
comes aboard. You wait a day or 
two till he gets good and ready, and 
then you'll see what he can do.” 
That afternoon the cat came on 
deck, and began a prolonged in- 
vestigation of every object within his 
reach. He manifested an unmistak- 
able dissatisfaction with the running 
_ jigging, and plainly regarded the 
pumps with utter contempt. Having 
finished his survey, he walked slowly 
forward, and seating himself on the 
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heel of the bow-sprit looked steadily 
ahead, and from time to time gave 
forth a lugubrious mew. 

‘* He’s preparing to get to work, ‘4 
said the Captain, cheerfully. “ He 
sees that what we want is a breeze, 
and he’s going to give us one. I've 
heard that when a cat mews at sea 
a fair wind is next door to a cer- 
tainty.” 


“If he’s trying to fetch on a fair 


wind, what does he go out on the 
fok’sle head for?’ demanded the 
mate. “That aint the quarter to 
look for a fair wind. Unless I’m 
greatly mistaken, and I don’t think I 
am, fair winds generally come from 
aft instead of forrard.”’ 

“You needn’t be sarcastic, Mr. 
Jones, especially at the expense of a 
poor defenceless animal,’’ replied the 
Captain. “The cat knows his busi- 
ness, and he don’t need any instruc- 
tion from you, nor yet from me.” 

Soon after sunset a strong breeze 
sprang up, but, unfortunately, it was 
dead ahead. It blew all night, and 
by morning the ship was under 
single-reefed topsails, beating to the 
eastward, and gaining only two or 
three miles in the course of an hour. 

Captain Stryker, finding the cat 
below in his berth, pleaded earnestly 
with him to do his duty. “See here, 
Tom,” he said, “* you’ve been rescued 
froma miserable death. You’ve been 
invited to share my cabin, and you've 
had the best grub the ship affords. 
Now where’s the luck that you ought 
to bring? I put it to you as between 
man and cat, if a dead calm followed 
by a head wind can be called luck, 
and that’s the only sort. of weather 
we’ve had since you came aboard.” 

The cat made no reply, but yawned 
rudely in the Captain’s face. 

‘“T’m not disposed to blame you 
if you’ve made a mistake about the 
wind. You may have meant to give 
us a fair wind, for all I know, and 


es nh*t 


forgotten which end of the ship you 


were on when you mewed for it. 
But seeing as things are as they are, 


your plain duty is to go on deck, 


and change the direction of this 
breeze without losing any more time.”’ 
The cat paid not the slightest 
attention to the Captain’s remon- 
strances, but gave his whole mind to 
brushing and _ polishing his fur. 
Stryker returned to the deck, after 
expressing the hope that the cat 
would think over what he had said, 
and when Mr. Jones asked him when 
he expected the : 
cat would begin 
to serve out good 
luck, he replied 
that he was begin- 
ning to feel a little 
discouraged as to 
the animal’s in- 
tentions. | 
““It may be,” 
said Stryker, 
thoughtfully, 
“that he feels he 
been 
treated with 
enough _ respect. 
Calling him Tom 
may aggravate 
him, seeing as ~~ 
Tom is a sort of ~ 27 |e 
disrespectful 
name for a cat of 
his abilities. After this I’m going to 
call him William E. Gladstone, and 
Pll take it as a favour if you'll do 
the same. If he’s called after such 
a distinguished man as Gladstone, 
perhaps it will make him more 
friendly.” 
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“My idea is,” said Mr. Jones, 


“that the beast is bringing us bad 
luck, and won’t ever bring us any- 
thing else. If this head wind keeps 
on much longer, I shall propose 
heaving the cat overboard.” 

“That, Mr. Jones, would never 
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do,” said the Captain. “ Don’t you 
know that to heave a cat overboard 
is certain ruin? Why, sir, if we 
were to drown that cat I wouldn’t 
give a rush for our chances of ever 
seeing port again!” 

“Tl take the risk, sir!” replied 
the mate. “ That cat went out on 


the fok’sle and mewed for a head 
wind just as deliberate as you 
please. He knew well enough what 
he was doing, and to my mind it 
wasn’t a bit better than downright 
mutiny.” . 


“Have pa- 
tience,Mr.Jones!’’. 
replied the Cap- 
tain. “TI haven’t 
lost all faith in 
William E. Glad- 
Stone yet. He’s 
got a first-class 
:: intellect, and it 

@; won't be .long 
before he’ll see 
that to repay 
kindness with 
head wind isn’t 
the fair thing.” 

The next morn- 
ing the wind 
lulled,and showed 
manifest signs of 
veering to the 
southward. Cap- 
tain Stryker’s 
spirits rose, and he maintained stoutly 
that the expected good luck was about 
to dawn upon the ** Robert Carter.” 

But soon after breakfast the cat 
came on deck again, and resuming 
his previous station on the heel of 
the bowsprit, lifted up his voice, and 
howled dismally. In another hour 
the wind was back in its former 
quarter, and the “ Robert Carter” 
was once more doggedly beating to 
windward. 

‘“You see how it is, Captain!” 
said Mr. Jones. “I don’t presume 
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to tell you what to do, knowing my 
station better than that. But there 
ain’t a particle of doubt that Tom— 
I should say William E. Gladstone— 
means to give us nothing but head 
winds, and we can’t have worse luck 
than that if we do drown him.”’ - 
‘““He’s going below now,” replied 
Stryker. “‘ Wait till. he’s out of 
hearing, and I tell you how I propose 
to get the best of him, if, as you say, 
he really means to bring us bad luck. 
' There he goes with his tail at half 
mast, just as if he was 
going to a funeral. I’m 
pretty near ready to 
admit that there’s some- 
thing wrong with him. 
It may be that his mind 
was affected by being 
deserted on that wreck. 
He may be melancholy 
mad, which would ac- 
count for his pre- | 


ferrin a head 
wind to a_ fair 
wind. I only — 


wish we had a 
few sparrows4y 
aboard ora mouse 7 
or two, just to 
cheer him up.”’ 
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in obeying the order. He had full 
faith in the wisdom of the Captain, 
and although he could not under- 
stand how a spare spar rigged out 
over the taffrail could possibly change 
the wind, he never doubted that the 
Captain knew what he was about 
when he gave the order. In a short 
time a spare topmast was run out 
over the stern, and securely stayed. 
It certainly did look much like a 
jury bowsprit, and when the job 
was finished the carpenter asked if 
he should bring aft the spare 
jib. 

“Not at present,’ replied 
Stryker. “Let the hands 
clear up the poop, and if 
anyone asks you 
what that spar 
means tell him 
you don’t know.” 

As soon as the 
cat had eaten a 
sumptuous dinner 
of tinned sardines 
and condensed 
milk, Captain Stry- 
ker prevailed on 
the animal to allow 
himself to be car- 
ried'on deck. The 
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The cat dis- / | f IX Captain placed him 
appeared down /“/% YY fan iit | H / y / Jeet on the heel of the 
the companion- ~ Yh lif i ~~~ imitation bowsprit, 
way, and Captain YY yf ae and then, as if by 
Stryker sent for OM LA : accident, pinched 
the carpenter. ‘‘]) “ne saip ne nap eRvisep rr acaixst the Latce =’ His tail. The cat’s 
want you,” he ae eee eee temporary docility 


said, “to rig out a spar over the 
stern that will look something like 
a bowsprit. Lead a couple of stays 
from it up to the mizzen mast head. 
and make a sort of pretence of rig- 
ging it with bobstays and gammoning. 
Bear a hand, and get the job through 
before eight bells, and Ill as good as 
promise that we'll have a fair wind 
to-night.” 

The amazed carpenter lost no time 


instantly vanished, and after an 
unsuccessful attempt to tear a piece 
out of the Captain’s leg, he set his 
face to the stern of the ship, and 
began the most unearthly howling 
of which he had yet been guilty. 
For nearly a quarter of an hour the cat — 
persisted in calling on the universe to 
witness his hatred and contempt for 
Captain Stryker, and the ‘“ Robert 
Carter,” and then walked slowly 


back to the companionway and dis- 
appeared. 

“Now!” said Stryker, gleefully, 
‘* we'll have a fair wind in the course 
of the next six hours. That cat was 
doing his best to give us a hurricane 
from the eastward, he not knowing 
that he was at the stern of the ship, 
and that any wind he could raise 
sitting on that jury bowsprit would 
be a fair wind. You keep your 
weather eyelid lifting, Mr. Jones, and 


you'll see a change of wind that will 


satisfy even you.” 

The captain’s prophecy proved itself 
true. Four hours later the wind fell, 
and a little later a strong breeze from 
the westward sprang up. The reefs 
were shaken out, and the “ Robert 
Carter ” ran merrily before the wind, 
which steadily increased until it was 
blowing a fresh gale. The Captain kept 
the ship before the wind and carried 
all the sail that she would bear, 
and in the course of the next twenty- 
four hours the “ Robert Carter ” was 
far on her homeward voyage. 

“We rather got the best of that 
cat,’ said Stryker, triumphantly, as he 
came on deck early the next morning. 
“He thought he was raising a gale 
from the eastward, and all the time 
he was bringing us a fair wind. 
Rigging out that imitation bowsprit 
was a bit of what is called diplomacy, 
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and I don’t mind saying that it was a 
clever thing to do. By the way, Mr. 
Jones, have you seen anything of 
William E. Gladstone this morning ? 
He isn’t in his berth, and so I conclude 
he must have come on deck.” 

**Haven’t seen anything of him, 
and don’t want to see him! ”’ replied 
Mr. Jones. “I only came on deck 
half an hour ago. Perhaps if you 
were to ask the second mate he 
might know something about the 
beast.”’ 

William E. Gladstone was never 
seen again, and his end was wrapped 
in profound mystery, so was Mr. 
Jones’ right hand, which he said he 
had bruised against the latch of his 
cabin door. As fair winds and pleasant 
weather continued until the “ Robert 
Carter’ reached port, the Captain 
judged that it was not necessary to 
make strict inquiries into the dis- 
appearance of the cat, but he had a 
strong suspicion that the damage to 
Mr. Jones’s hand, and the vanishing 
of the cat, were not wholly uncon- 
nected, especially as Mr. Jones was 
heard to say in the course of the next 
voyage that he didn’t believe there 
was the least bad luck in drowning a 
cat, and he would think no more of 
heaving a cat overboard than he 
would of knocking down a mutinous 
sailor. 
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By E. ARCHER 


Ilustvated by D, Wiltshire 


at the top of the village. 
She is knitting. She is nearly 
always knitting. 

The village is very old, and very 
long, but there are not so many 
cottages in it after all, because there 
are so many apple orchards and green 
meadows, and there are one or two 
little whitewashed farm-houses, with 
pink roses growing on the walls. It is 
curiously full of sound, for all down 
the side of the sloping road runs the 
brook. 

‘““Gurgle, gurgle! Come, come, 
come! Down to the river —the 
river !’’ says the brook. 

For the brook runs into the river 
that crosses the bottom of the village, 
and the river runs into the sea, carry- 
ing everything before it. 

All sorts of little green ferns and 
blue forget-me-nots grow by the side 
of the brook, and the white ducks and 
geese paddle in and out with much 
content, and there are miny singing 
birds. 

The blind girl knows the song of 
every bird, and the brook seems to 
say more to her than to anyone else. 

She has a round childish face, with 
smooth brown hair parted in the 
middle, and plaited in two tight little 
plaits, tied at the ends with black 
ribbons. Everything about her is 
very neat and clean. She is not 
beautiful, but her expression is very 
sweet, and her little red mouth is 
almost smiling. 

I do not know why it should make 
you so sad to look at her. Sadder 
than if she were weary and pale. 


To: blind girl sits on a lowstep 


Perhaps it is because she always 
seems to be waiting for something. 

She is really smiling now, for she 
hears the beggar coming afar up the 
village; but she goes on knitting. 
She does not attempt to listen, for she 
knows who it is. | 

The beggar’s footsteps are very soft, 
for his shoes are old, so old. His 
clothes are ragged, too! I suppose 
that is why they call him the beggar, 
for he never begs. He gets a little 
work, perhaps, in the villages and goes 
on again. | 

For the beggar is a wanderer. 

To-day his clothes are covered with 
dust and his hat is turned down like a 
mushroom over his head. You seem 
to see nothing of him but his eyes. 

You can never forget his eyes. They 
are so dark and wide. 

They seem to be looking over ‘the 
whole world. 

Some of the people speak to him, 


for he passes through the village from 


time to time. 

‘““Found your sister yet?” they 
say, but they do not really want to 
know. They think he is mad. 

“* Not seen her since she was a little 
child,” they say. “* Most likely never 
seen her at all.” 

He always goes straight on to the 
top of the village and sits on the step 
by the side of the blind girl. 

They talk sometimes. Sometimes 
they do not speak at all. 

‘“Eh, eh! The blind girl cannot 
see how mad he is!’ says the black- 
smith, who is the wit of the village. ' 

To-night it is very still, and there 
is a strong scent of honeysuckle. 
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‘“* Here I am,” the beggar says. 

Is it the sunset, or is there a sudden 
flash on the blind girl’s face ? I can- 
not tell. 

She only says, “‘ Yes, I heard you 
coming,’ and stretches out her hand 
towards the honeysuckle he carries ; 
for she knows it is forher. He always 
brings it. “‘ How sweet-it is!” she 
says. But she does not ask him if he 
has found his sister. 

The beggar looks at her curiously. 

‘“* Really! It is almost as if you 
can see,” he says. 

‘**T can almost see,” 
answers. 

The beggar 
takes off his hat 
and shakes the 
dust out of it. 
Then he sits down 
on the stone step. . 

The brook sings 
louder than ever 
now. It is grow- 
ing red like wine, 
and the ducks and 
geese are quite 


the blind girl 


pink. Some 
Shaggy crimson 
cows go. slowly 


past, and from a 
long way off there 
is a ‘plaintive 
sound of children 
playing by a shallow pool. 

_ “Thave not found her,” the beggar 
says. 

And there is a long silence. 

Then he seems to wake up. 

‘How hard you work!” he says. 
** Always knitting—knitting. Why do 
they let you work so hard ? ” 

‘‘They are so poor,” the girl an- 
swers. ‘“* They cannot afford to keep 
me for nothing—a stranger, and 
blind!” 

Indeed, the cottage at whose gate 
she sits is one of the poorest in the 
village, and the little garden is only 
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planted with common vegetables and 
herbs, with here and there a patch of 
homely poppies and marigolds. 

The beggar looks at her very kindly. 
His face is quite different when he 
looks at the blind girl. 

Once he had asked her what she 

' thought him to be like, and she had 
said, “‘ Very beautiful.”’ 

** Beautiful!’ he had said. “‘ Ho, 
ho! Beautiful! Why, I’m a perfect 
scarecrow !”’ 

But the blind girl had shaken her 
bead and smiled a little. 

‘““To me you are like your voice,” 

she had said. 

For his voice 
was like his eyes. 
You could never 
forget it. 

Suddenly he 
gets up, saying, 
*“Well,well! I must 
be going on,” and 
the old strange 
look comes into 
his face. 

*“Must you so 
soon?” the girl 
says wistfully. 

But he answers 
“Yes, yes ! I never 
know when I[ 
may find her. 
She seems very 
near me to-night. I might find her 
to-night. Who knows?” 

“Who knows!” the blind girl 
answers. She seems to be looking a 
long way off. 

So he goes on. 

They do not say “ good-night ” or 
“good-bye” to each other. Only, 
the blind girl drops her knitting and 
listens to his footsteps. Farther and 
farther and farther! Oh, how far 
away they go! . At last they 
are drowned in the song of the 
brook. 

The night is coming on. 
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“There wiJl be a heavy dew to- 
night,” the blind girl says. 

The beggar still keeps on the high 
road at the top of the village which 
goes across a broken common, where 
the wildflowers grow each side of the 
road like tall garden flowers. The 
brook disappears under a tangle of 
green, but you can still hear it singing, 
very softly. 
He walks 

slowly at first, 
but as he nears 
the next  vil- 
lage he almost 
runs. Always 
when he enters 
the village he 
goes at this 
pace, but he 
always comes 
out of it slowly 
andsadly. For 
months he 
wanders about ~ 2 
in this fashion, 
getting just 
enough work in 
the villages to 
keep him alive. 

The autumn 
is now coming 
on, but the 
weather is very 
warm. Hehas 


had aé_=hard 
day’s work, 
and towards 


evening flings Gas 
himself down . <= 
in a waste 

place, and at once he is sound asleep 
and dreaming. 


Ls 
, 
La! 
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of my little sister. 


“THEY THINK HE |S MAD." 
very fast, shouting “ Blind, blind!” 

The villagers would indeed think 
bim mad now. 


He is dreaming of the brook. He 


so often dreams of the brook. 
“Come, come, come!” the brook 
says. Itis so loud it wakes him. He 
sits up and rubs his eyes. 
“*T must have been dreaming,” he 
Says. 


But it was not altogether a dream 
either, for he sees there is a brook near 
him. It is red like wine, for the sun 
is setting, and there is a strong scent 
of honeysuckle. The beggar yawns 
and stretches himself. 

‘* Honeysuckle,” he says, “‘ it is late 
for honeysuckle. It makes me think 
My—little——”’ 
Why, what on earth is the matter 

with him? His mouth 

is wide open and his 

eyes appear to be fixed 

on the uttermost parts 
- of the world. 

He begins to talk to 
himself in a sort of 
dream. 

“Blind! Blind!” he 
says. “It is 
I who have 
been _ blind.” 
Then he 
laughs, shouts 
with laughter, 
and begins to 
tear down the 
honeysuckle 
from a clump 
of high bushes, 
but there are 
tears in his 
eyes. 

‘“ Honey- 
suckle,” he 
cries. ‘“Ha, ha, 
ha! Honey- 
suckle! Ho, 
ho, ho!” 

Then he 
begins to run 


He knows which way he is going, 


but it is a very long way. It will be 
quite two days before he can reach 
the village where the brook runs down 
to the river. And to make matters 
worse, the weather begins to break up 
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There are high winds and heavy rains. 
Not that he cares for that. He does 
not even notice it: His heart is too 
full of other things. He can see 
nothing but a blind girl with a round 
childish face, sitting on a low step 
knitting. 

‘ My little sister,’’ he keeps saying 
to himself very softly. “Sitting 
there—waiting—after all these years ! 
And I almost, perhaps I might never— 
But it is wonderful—wonderful ! Oh! 
What a beautiful world it is!” 

Yes, he actually says that. 

At last, at evening, he comes to a 
fishing village by the sea. He is very 
near now, but he will have to cross the 
river by the bridge. How the sea 
roars and the rain hisses. 

‘* Never has the river been so high,”’ 
theytell him. “The water is all over 
the road and up the bank. Even the 
carts cannot get along,” they say. 

But the beggar laughs. 
the road well. Often at ebb tides the 
river has been over the road, and what 
is a little water to him. They do not 


He knows. 
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understand what he feels. The joy 
that almost suffocates him. 

He crosses the bridge, but it ‘is 
quite dark now. There seems to be 
nothing the other side but a confused 
mass of roaring water. 

“Surely this cannot be the road,”’ 
the beggar says. | 


The Blind Girl still sits at the top 
of the village knitting. But it is long 
since she has heard the steps of the 
beggar on the road. 

‘Perhaps he may come to-day,” 
she says. ‘“‘ Who knows ?”’: 

Her little red mouth is almost smil- 
ing. It breaks one’s heart to look 
at her. And all down the side of the 
road runs the brook. 

‘““Gurgle, gurgle! Come, come, 
come ! Down to the river—the river,”’ 
says the brook. For the brook runs 
into the river, and the river runs 
into the sea, carrying everything 
before it. 

A man is as a straw to the river 
where it runs into the sea. 


“A MAN IS AS A STRAW TO THE RIVER WHERE IT RUNS 
INTO THE SEA,” 


THE CALL OF THE SEA 
Br BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY 


HERE is a sea that sometimes speaks of sleep 
When gently lapping on a summer shore ; 
Of peace and rest where evening shadows creep 
Beyond the throbbing of the city’s roar. 


There is a golden strand where faltering feet 

May wander from the world that strives and slaves 
And listen to the music low and sweet 

Of bubbling water and of breaking waves. 


There is a voice, soft as the evening breeze 
That comes at sunset, when the shadows fall 

Across the woodland path beneath the trees— 
It is the voice of rippling waves that call, 


How sweet a voice, none but the weary know; 
_ The toiler falters, pausing on his way 
To listen to its accents soft and low, 

That call him from the glare and dust of day. 


‘*Come, walk beside me when the stars are pale, 
When on my bosom softly sleeps the dawn 

To wake in rosy raiment, fresh and frail, 
To greet the laughing lips of early morn. 


‘Come, walk beside me when the rising sun 
Flashes the diamonds on my heaving breast ; 

Come, when the summer day is almost done, 
And purple shadows lie upon the west. 


“Come, waik beside me when a golden moon 
Sheds on my robe a soft, mysterious light ; 

Come, woo me in a tender mood—too soon 
Must come the darkness of a winter night.”’ 
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By ROBERT BARR 


AN HISTORICAL GARDEN CITY OF BUSINESS AND 


Haughty, proud, silent- 

The Lucky ly boastful, as the Eng- 
Briton. lish are said to be by 
those who know then, I 

often wonder if they appreciate to 
the fullest extent the advantages of 
their situation so far as a pleasant 
little summer trip is concerned. In 
and round the island itself can be 
found almost every variety of scenery. 
The mountains of Wales are not quite 
so high as those of Switzerland ; the 
Thames is not as long or as wide as 
the Mississippi, but is much more 
beautiful; the cliffs of Connemara 
almost compare with the walls of the 
Fiords of Norway ; the Fall of Foyers 
is not so imposing as the cataracts on 
the Zambesi, but, take it all in all, we 
do rather well, considering the limited 
amount of territory at our disposal, 
and it would seem that nature made 
Great Britain and Ireland as a small 
working model, from which design it 
built the rest of the world, on a some- 
what larger scale, it is true, but 
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size is not necessarily an element in 
beauty. Derwentwater, for instance, 
is much lovelier than Lake Nyanza. 
But the cause which the Britisher 
has for congratulating himself is the 
fact that within a few hours he may 
betake himself to an entirely different 
civilization. I value this privilege 
the more keenly because in the days 
of my youth I was compelled to travel 
a thousand miles if I wished to get a 
glimpse of the ocean, while should a 
yearning overtake me to hear some 
other language than ‘“ English 
Spoken ” the fulfilment of my desire 
meant a journey of several days, and I 
don’t know how many thousand miles. 
From Southampton we run in a 
night to St. Malo, the gateway of 
Brittany, or to Cherbourg or Havre, 
gateways of Normandy. From New- 
haven a little over three hours takes 
us to Dieppe, another Norman en- 
trance gateway, while from Folkestone 
and Dover we reach Picardy through 
Boulogne or Calais in a period of time 
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to be summed up in minutes rather 
than in hours, and life in Brittany, 
Normandy, and Picardy differs .so 
greatly that the three provinces, from 
the tourist’s point of view, might be 
counted as three separate countries. 
In less than four hours the Ostend 
route opens out Belgium to us ; from 
Queenborough or Harwich we reach 
- Holland, and from Grimsby Germany 

is accessible direct by way of Ham- 
burg. At Hull or Newcastle we may 
embark for Norway or Sweden or 
Denmark, and Leith will cheerfully 
forward us to Iceland, an island 
touched by the Arctic Circle. A 
person who wished a greater variety 
of scene than can be contained 
between such extremes as the gloomy 
town of Reikiavik and the brilliant 
assemblage along the sands of Bou- 
logne or Trouville on a summer’s day 
must be hard, indeed, to please. 

Over most of these routes at one 
time or another I have personally 
conducted myself, being, as it were, 
my own Cook—for I have often acted 
the part of cook when camping out 
in the forests of Northern Canada. 
But the little journey of which I write 
on this occasion leads to a town 
celebrated in story and history. This 
town is Liége, the Birmingham ot 
. Belgium, or the Manchester, or 
Leeds, or Sheffield of Belgium: I 
forget which. I am _ not sure that 
any of these designations will act 
as an inducement urging the tourist 
to visit the place. If it had been 
called the Edinburgh of Belgium, 
one might draw a most entrancing 
picture, for Edinburgh, to my mind, 
is an exceedingly picturesque city, 
and I am told there is an air of 
culture about it, while it is said that 
several of her citizens have achieved 
some recognition by writing books. 
In any case, 1t was an Edinburgh man 
who induced me to visit Liége, and 
his name was Sir Walter Scott. 
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The route lies from 
Ostend and London to Dover, and 
Its Two thence across the briny 
Little for three or four hours, 
Brothers. depending on _ what 
steamer you catch. The 
Belgian State Railways operate an 
excellent service of boats, all Clyde- 
built, which is as it should be when 
they are to take a person to a region 
made celebrated by Walter Scott. 
The steamers are large and excellently 
equipped, and the one patronised by 
me was fitted out with the very latest 
turbine engines, and made the dis- 
tance between Dover and Ostend in 
the quickest practicable time. Ostend 
has become a gorgeous place since 
I formed acquaintance with it. The 
front may be described as palatial, 
seeming to be made up of Nice, Cannes, 
and Monte Carlo, with a flavouring 
of Paris and a dash of Brussels ; 
while the back of it is the ancient 
town of Hastings, or any other 
fishing village you like to select. 
The sands are firm, and the bathing 
superb. I can also guarantee that 
the prices at the principal hotels will 
be high enough to suit the most 
unmodest purses, for Ostend owes its 
recent magnificence to a millionaire, 
and is appropriately a resort of the 
rich. Those who prefer to carry 
modest purses should go twelve miles 
along the coast to Blankenberghe. 
A steam tram worries over the 
distance behind the sand dunes, giving 
the passenger wide views of the very 
flat, Hollandish country that hes to 
the east, with possibly a glimpse, if 
the day be clear, of the tall tower of 
Bruges, nine or ten miles away. 
Blankenberghe is a second Ostend. 
The sea promenade is of the same 
construction, the sands are equally 
fine and firm, and the houses along 
the front might have been built from 
similar plans to those of the larger 
and more famous watering place. 
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That the fattest and the leanest 
purse may be equally satisfied along 
this twenty-mile strip of Belgian 
coast, there is a third seaside village 
named Heyst, which, on a smaller 
scale, is as ridiculously like Blanken- 
berghe as Blankenberghe is like 
Ostend. In fact, these three Belgian 
pleasure resorts remind me of three 
Dutch boys all wearing similar wooden 
shoes, differing only in size, each 
sporting exactly the same costume ; 
the first boy six feet high and eighteen 
years old; the second -five feet high 
and fifteen years old; the third four 
feet high and twelve years old, all 
gazing out at the sea, and quite un- 
mistakably brothers. 

Nine miles east from Blankenbreghe 
stands the ancient town of Bruges, 
with a railway station that looks like 
a brick cathedral. All the big churches 
here are built of brick. Bruges must 
have looked on with medieval envy 
at the modern growth of the three 
seaside towns set close to its ancient 
gate, where no progress, as far as I! 
have been able to see, has so much as 
touched its own venerable thorough- 
fares. The broad canal, which enters 
the sea between Blankenberghe and 
Heyst, was expected to bring com- 
merce once more to the door of 
Bruges, but apparently it hasn’t done 
so, and judging by the great com- 
mercial buildings that are being 
erected in Ostend, in the neighbour- 
hood of the harbour, and the extensive 
station which the Belgian railway is 
putting up, I fear Bruges will be quite 
unable to. compete with its younger 
rival, and thus there will be preserved 
to us one of the quaintest, most 
delightful towns in the world. 

It must be twenty-five 

Town of years ago that I visited 

the Wooden Bruges for the first time, 
Shoe. and the town was a 
revelation to me in that 
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it should have been so long dead and 
never have suspected it. The streets 
were pitch dark at night, and after 
dinner;at a hotel facing the railway 
station, I adventured myself along 
those lanes of mirk, wondering if 
there was any place in this sepulchral 
berg where I could find so modern 
a thing as an English paper, even if 
it were a week or two old, for I had 
been travelling through unfrequented 
portions of Belgium, and for upwards 
of three weeks had known nothing of 
what was happening in the world. 
One of my objects in going to Bruges 
was to see the town that Longfellow | 
had written about. I wonder if 
Longfellow had seen this mummy of a 
city when he wrote his poem, because 
in two instances, in the first verse, he 
seems to go astray. He says: 


In Bruges’ town is many a street 
Whence busy life hath fled ; 

Where, without hurry, noiseless fect 
The grass-grown pavements tread. 


Now, Bruges is a word of one 
syllable, but the poet’s line seems 
to call for its pronunciation in two. 
Then his phrase “noiseless feet ”’ is 
the very extremity of poetic licence. 
The streets are paved with cobble- 
stones, and are indeed grass-grown 
in some places, but the “ noiseless ” 
feet are shod in huge wooden shoes 
weighing several pounds each, to 
judge by the size of them, and they 
go clob-clob-clob along the cobble- 
stones with a noise like a troop of 
cavalry. The reason that no murders 
are committed or robberies done in 
Bruges is because the criminal cannot 
get away without arousing the country 
on account of the clobber of his 
wooden shoes. No native can do the 
tip-toe act in Bruges. 

On the night I speak of, having 
arrived late in Bruges, and dined, I 
started, as I have said, in search of 
English daily literature. It seemed 
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a hopeless quest, for the streets were 
completely deserted, and dark as a 
cellar. If there were lights in any 
of the houses every ray was excluded 
from the street by the heavy shutters. 
The wonder is that I didn’t tumble 
into a canal, for canals are left out of 
doors at night in Bruges in the same 
careless way that occurs in Rotter- 
dam and Venice. All at once I 
heard the clobber of wooden shoes 
approach me. I now cudgelled my 
brain to frame a sentence in French 
or German or Dutch, or all three, that 
would express my wish for a daily 
paper. When the pedestrian came 
up to me I poured out upon him what 
was probably the most appalling 
polyglot sentence that had ever before 
disturbed the night air of Bruges. 
The man paused, but it was too dark 
for me to see the expression on his 
face, although I doubt not he was 
appalled. I tried it all over again, 
and then ar inkling of my desire 
penetrated lus brain. 

‘* Oh,” he said, “‘ you want a daily 
paper, do you? Well, if you keep 
straight down this street, youll come 
to a square, called the Grand Place. 
At the west end there are several 
cafés, and in one of them you will 
find the Evening Standard and the 
Pink ?Un. Good night,” and clob- 
cloh-clob he went on down the street, 
leaving me standing there, too as- 
tonished even to thank him, wondering 
what under the canopy of heaven 
caused an Englishman to be wearing 
wooden shoes. This mystery I have 
never succeeded in solving. He was 
evidently no tourist, but doubtless 
a resident there because of Bruges’ 
cheapness, or because he was an 
artist, or for any other of a dozen 
becauses. He had seemingly no 
desire for my further acquaintance, 
but walked directly on the moment 
he had given the information 
I sought. Perhaps he was shocked 
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by the language with which I had 
greeted him. 

The other day when I was over in 
Bruges I went to the same café, and 
found the Evening Standard and the 
Pink ’Un there as usual. They have 
not changed their order for their 
daily and weekly press in a quarter 
of a century, and that fact is typical 
of Bruges. 

At this point my assistant editor 
informs me that the IDLER printed 
not long ago an article on Bruges, and 
it is complained that 1 am merely 
duplicating what has gone before. It 
is suggested that if I am going to talk 
about Liége I had better get on the 
express train, and reach the place 
without further parley. So be it. 


The first time I visited 

The Belgian Liége was with my old, 
Brum. true, and tned friend 
Sir Walter Scott, and 

we walked down the left bank of the 
Meuse together, and so reached that 
turbulent city. This was in the 
fifteenth century, in the year 1468, 
to be exact, and Walter and I followed 
the fortunes of a young Scotchman 
who was conducting a pair of ladies 
from Touraine to the city of Liége. I 
always regard ‘“‘ Quentin Durward”’ as 
the best historical novel ever written, 
not excepting my own. As a love 
story it is unequalled; as a tale of 
adventure it has never been matched, 
to my mind, even by Dumas ; 1n wit 
and humour there is nothing written 
nowadays to touch it; and for a 
powerful, dramatic scene of storm 
and anger I know nothing to compare 
with that chapter where the Duke 
of Burgundy at the head of his table, 
with the King of France, his guest, 
at his right hand, hears of the murder 
of the Bishop of Liége. There is a 
lot of nonsense written nowadays, 
mostly in the Times, about the down- 
trodden condition of the modern 
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author. The truth is that a great 
deal more than three-quarters of the 
modern: authors should be set at 
breaking stones on the public high- 
way. If any man, known or unknown, 
will write for me a novel one half as 
good as ‘Quentin Durward” I'll 
guarantee him two thousand pounds 
for British serial rights alone, and will 
also guarantee that he will receive 
instant recognition by the critics, and 
that his book will be bought to the 
extent of a hundred thousand copies 
by an enthusiastic public. 

However, all this has nothing to do 
with Liége, which is the Belgian 
Birmingham, and therefore can have 


_ little to do with books; rather with 


iron and steel and motor cars, and 


locomotives, and marine engines, and 


useful manufactures of that sort. 
The trains of the Belgian State 
Railway are comfortable and worthy 
of all commendation. They are fast, 
they do not lose time, and yet acci- 
dents rarely or never happen. They 
also allow you to buy a sleeping berth 
on a second-class ticket, and I don’t 
know any railway in Great Britain 
that gives this -privilege, and very 
few lines on the Continent do it. 
Fares are incredibly cheap, and for a 
few shillings you can buy a season 
ticket that allows you to travel for 
fifteen days continuously if you like, 
all over the kingdom of Belgium. 
Anyone who holds that a private 
company can run a railway better 
than a State should study the mode 
of travel provided by the Govern- 
ment of Belgium. ° 

The train takes a dive into Liége, 
and goes down a long hill at a terrific 
pace, arliving at one of the largest 
stationsin the land—for at this spot 
a great deal of railway traffic con- 
verges from various parts of the 
country. You emerge from this 
station into a noble square, which 
probably reminds you of Paris. If 
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you expect to see a city full of coal 
smoke, you soon find yourself mis- 
taken, although the town seems to be 
situated right over the coal mines, 
and from many of the streets you see, 
away up on the hills, the black refuse 
from the pits. The impression of 
Paris continues as you drive through 
the fine streets. The shops are most 
metropolitan and attractive. Wide 
boulevards and extertsive gardens 
extending right through the centre 
of the berg lead a stranger to think 
he has inadvertently stumbled upon 
a city of pleasure, like Brussels or 
Vienna. There is an air of opulence 
and leisure about the place, and no 
sign of a factory. In a broad boule- 
vard, shaded with row after row of 
great trees, an avenue which might 
be compared with the Champs Ely- 
sées in Paris, an excellent military 
band plays in the evening, and 
thousands upon thousands of well- 
dressed people stroll up and down, 
listening to the music as if they were 
in Baden-Baden or Homburg. A 
little further up was an open-air café- 
chantant, well patronised, and quite 
as good—or as bad—as those in 
Paris. The cab service is remarkably 
cheap and remarkably good, while. 
the electric street railways thread 
the thoroughfares in every direction, 
and run far out into the country, 
climbing terrific hills that give more 
value to a tram ticket than ever I had 
encountered before. Ascending one 
hill that ran up into the country 
through a valley, I discovered several 
mast picturesque water-mills stolidly 
working in the old-fashioned manner, 
the motive power furnished by a 
little stream which seemed to be 
ignorant of the fact that this was a 
city of ponderous steam engines, oil 
engines, petrol engines, electricity, 
and everything modern, and yet never 
in all my wanderings through Liége 
did I hear the clang of a hammer or 
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the pulse of an engine. I began to 
fear that the people, learning I was 
coming, and probably aware how 
much I detest every mill except a 
windmill or a water-mill. had gone to 
the trouble of clearing away their 
factories, to keep them out of sight 
during my visit. This made me a 
little uneasy, but by-and-bye I 
learned I was mistaken, and so 
began to enjdy myself again, fearing 
no reproaches from the inhabitants 
for disturbing their commerce. 


A little steamer on the river Meuse, 


for the trifling fee of twopence-half- 
penny, showed me where the factories 
were situated. Westeamed five miles 
up the river, and if either Sir Walter 
Scott or Quentin Durward came down 
along 


the left bank to-day he © 
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would not recognise the locality: 
For miles and miles up and down the 
Meuse, except where the river runs 
through the city itself, are factories, 
foundries, blast-furnaces, and other 
blasted things that belch forth smoke, 
fumes, and flames of all the colours 
of the rainbow; a very inferno of 
industry. One establishment alone, 
founded by John Cockerill, an Eng- 
lishman, employs upwards of ten 
thousand people. 

So it seems to me that Liége has 
solved the problem of making a 
manufacturing metropolis beautiful, 
which is to place your factories in a 
line from five to ten miles out of town, 
and make a garden city of the resi- - 
dential portion. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Independent as a hog on ice. 
PACKINGTOWN PHRASE. 


T was nearing noon when I 
slowly retraced the steps I 
had so jauntily taken that 
morning. I did not look over 

my shoulder at the noble University 
building, even when the solemn bell 
boomed after me that it was twelve 
o’clock. Although the benevolent 
principal had enheartened me while 
he spoke, I. was now the more de- 
pressed that, added to everything 
else, I should never come under his 
gentle governance. Life had sud- 
denly become an ill-timed practical 
joke; I seemed to hear the cry of 
= April Fool” in the depth of winter. 
Vaulting ambition had over-leaped 


itself. 1 was but a countryman come 


to town with the usual result of being 
befooled. I seemed to hear the roar 
of rural laughter when my neighbours 
learned that my University career had 
lasted less than half a day, but this 
thought, at which I winced, had one 
decisive effect ; it determined me not 
to retreat even if I had to take service 
in the hotel of which I was now a 
“guest.” Like Nanky Poo, there 
might be much fun at my expense, 
but I would not be there either to 


‘square, 


enjoy or to endure. Slowly as I 
walked, I at last reached the busy 
thoroughfare up which I had come 
so jauntily a few hours before. Its 
activity was even more discouraging 
than the silence of the park, for 
everyone was hurrying with some 
definite object : I alone had nothing 
to do. To be free of this absorbed 
populace I turned down a side street. 
I must think, plan, formulate a course 
of procedure, yet my faculties seemed 
to be numb, as if the air, previously 
so bracing, had developed aneas- 
thetical qualities. | Suddenly my 
attention was arrested by a phrase, 
“College of Technology,” which, 
painted in large letters, designated a 
commonplace, ugly edifice, 
vastly different from the towered and 
pinnacled University building from 
which I had been so courteously 
dismissed. I stood and looked at it, 
for in architectural terms it ex- 
pressed the downfall of my hopes. 
Here was one alternative, the head 
of the Untversity had said, and, after 
all, the profession I had chosen was 
as practical and commonplace as a 
keg of nails, so why should it not be 
learned in a house so eminently suited 
to it. I entered and received from 
the porter some printed leaflets giving 
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particulars of the various useful 
courses. taught therein, with the 


hours, the amounts of the fees, and. 


what not. 

Perhaps one cause of the buoyancy 
of youth is that no matter what 
happens, a good healthy hunger de- 
velopes at stated intervals. As I 
emerged from the College of Tech- 
nology the bells of the town were 
announcing one o'clock, and remem- 
bering that from one until three the 
‘festival of luncheon was held at my 
hotel, I walked briskly towards the 
market square. The clerk behind his 
counter accosted me in a most friendly 
manner. 

‘What luck to-day ?” he asked. 

I shook my head. 

“Very poor,” I replied. 

He glanced up and down the 
entrance hall, which was empty, the 
lunch bell having gone some minutes 
before, then he said: 

“You look a little down in the 
mouth. Have a drink with me. I 
keep some of the right stuff under 
the counter here.” 

I surmised that my reputation as a 
talented and indefatigable drunkard 
was in danger of becoming fixed upon 
me at this hostelry, probably through 
the report of my actions by the night 
watchman, so I nipped the same in 
the bud, recognising, nevertheless, 
the kindly intention of the clerk. 

‘““Thanks,” I replied, “I don’t 
drink. I never tasted anything in- 
toxicating but Rhine wine, and that 
was last night, when I imagine I took 
enough to do me for a year.” 

‘““Oh, don’t say that,” protested 
the genial clerk, “the year’s young 
yet, and we never know what will 
happen before next Christmas. What’s 
your line ?”’ 

The hotel was a commercial house, 
frequented largely by commercial 
travellers and out-of-town traders. 

“My line,” said I, “is the supply 
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of materials to colleges. I called in 


at the University this morning, but 


they have everything on hand that 
they need.” 
“Oh, well,’ he couriselled sooth- 


- ingly, “the University may be the - 


biggest educational shop we have in 
the place, but it’s far from being the 
only one. We have more schools than 
taverns in this town, and I believe 
it’s the only city in existence which 
totters under so unequal a balance 
of things.” 

He seemed to feel the disgrace of 
this position so bitterly that he fished 
out a bottle and a glass, helping 
himself. 

“Sure you won’t join me?” he 
enquired. | 

“Not to-day, thank you.” 

‘Well, here’s luck to you,” he 
cried, tossing it off. “ There’s the 
Normal School, the Presbyterian 
Theological College, three medical 
colleges, a Methodist seminary, the 
College of Technology, and plenty of 
others that can use up a lot of ma- 
terial in a year. You’ve only been at 
it one forenoon, and you'll do a lot 
of business before the. week-end.”’ 

‘Thank you,” I replied. “I have 
been to the College of Technology 
and think I shall make a deal with 
them to-morrow.” 

With that I walked into the dining- 
room, and consumed a substantial 
meal, quite convinced that the clerk 


did not believe in the least that I was 
a shining example of temperance 


principles, for I knew I had risen in 
his estimation through having been 
conveyed home the night before. 
After lunch I wandered down to 
the Bay, and there, in the brilliant 
sunshine,saw an unaccustomed sight 
—three miles or more of dismantled 
shipping frozen in at the wharfs, as 
if they were all Arctic schooners that 
had lined up against the North Pole. 
But the Bay itself, with its glittering 
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surface of clear ice, formed an anim- 
ated scene in striking contrast to the 
frozen ships. Near the wharfs hun- 
dreds of skaters were disporting them- 
selves, and even further out adven- 
turous parties were gliding along the 
glare ice, a feat not without its 
dangers, in spite of the expertness 
with which the swift ice-boats were 
managed. These ice-yachts, which 
seemed to consist of one huge white 
sail, flitted here and there at incredible 
speed, like moths with a dot of a 
body who had lost one wing, and 
therefore were kept from flying aloft. 
The single wide-spread wing was out 
of all proportion to the tiny hull, and 
flying across the breeze these winter 
gulls shot through space at a rate 
considerably in excess of the wind that 
supplied the motive power, and this 
apparent paradox was the foundation 
of a problem in aero-dynamics which 
I was called upon to demonstrate by 


means of a triangular diagram on a_ 


blackboard later in the year. The 
paradox can be proved both in theory 
and in practice, and in my case the 
practical experience of the mystery 
came first. 

The wharfs were crowded with 
spectators enjoying the unique out- 
door exhibition. In the shelter of 
the pier on which I stood three 
energetic young men were preparing 
their ice-yacht for a voyage. The 
immense sail had been raised to the 
peak of the tall slim mast. The body 
of the yacht consisted of a triangular 
floor, made of pine scantlings joined 
together like a proposition in Euclid, 
the flooring consisting of rough pine 
boards nailed thereto. This triangular 
frame-work rested on three huge steel 
skates, one at each corner, two of 
which were fixed, while the third 
acted exactly like the rudder of a 
canal boat, which could be turned 
this way or that with a tiller. The 
young men were making everything 
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taut and snug, looping ropes tightly 
round cleats, and seeing generally 
that there were no loose.ends about. 
I was watching these preparations 
with interest when the young fellow 
who stood ready to take the tiller 
glanced up at me. 

“This kind of craft seems to be 
new to you,” he said, in a very friendly 
manner. 

“ Itis,” I replied. “ Until yesterday 
evening I had never even seen an 
ice-yacht.” 

“In that case you’d better come. 
with us,” he invited me with the’ 
utmost cordiality. ‘‘ The pleasure of 
seeing a yacht is as nothing compared 
with the enjoyment of being aboard 
one in a good breeze such as we have 
to-day.”’ 

““ The deck seems rather small, and 
there are already three of you.” 

The young man_ shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Oh,” he said, “I’ve had nine 
aboard at one time. We don’t walk 
about the deck of an ice-boat, you 
know, and so, like a tin of sardines, it 
will carry as many as we can pack. 
We could run you over to the island 
and back in a couple of minutes, if 
you can't spare the time for a longer 
voyage.” 

Now the island was more than a 
mile away, but from what I had 
heard of the speed of ice-boats, the 
steersman was not exaggerating the 
capability of his craft. 

“You're sure I won’t incommode 
you?” 

“*Qh, not in the least.” 

The unaffected good nature of the 
young fellow, the evident sincerity of 
his welcome to a stranger, quite won 
my heart, and I accepted his offer 
with gratitude and alacrity. 

“Don’t go,” whispered a voice in 
my ear. I turned round quickly. If 
anyone had told me that the person 
I saw would exert an influence on 
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me that very evening which was to 
change the whole course of my life, I 
would have laughed in scorn. There 
stood a young man, a year or two 
younger than myself, I judged, whose 
clothes were so badly cut and fitted, 
SO Coarse in texture, and so ill-made, 
that they proclaimed aloud the rustic, 
and the face corroborated the testi- 
mony of the costume. He was a 
youth of tremendous muscular power ; 
one could see that at a glance. A 
hard customer to tackle in a struggle, 
I surmised, but the smooth broad 


face, vacant of all definite expression, 


showed that Nature had protected 
humanity from the power of the frame 
by placing it under the control of a 
mind good-humoured and of extremely 
limited capacity. It was a moon face, 
of youthful smoothness, completely 
devoid of all intelligent expression, 
and its owner stood with hands in 
his pockets, gazing listlessly at the 
kaleidoscopic interweaving of the 
winged shuttles in the distance. If 
anyone else had been close to me I 
should never have suspected this 
unique individual of the whispered 
warning. The outer end of the pier 
was crowded with sightseers, but we 
two stood practically alone at the 
shoreward portion, with the three busy 
men and their yacht on the ice below 
us. Although so much more stalwart 
in frame than I, no one could have 
convinced me that in mental equip- 
ment I had not as great an advantage 
over him. My face was adorned with 
a moustache big enough to proclaim 
the manhood of the owner, and, if I 
must say it who shouldn’t, even with- 
out the moustache my countenance 
never proclaimed such cherubic inno- 
cence as that of this country bumpkin 
with his hands deep in his trousers 
pockets. That this bucolic Rueben of 
the backwoods should have ventured 
to address me, roused my resent- 
ment, who had been a city man for 
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nearly twenty-four hours. The polite 
and cultured tones of the yachtsman, 
combined with a deferential manner, 
had shown me the superiority of city 
life over that of the farm, and I was 
quite anxious to make friends with 
him, for I had not come to the city 
to make rural acquaintances. 

“Did you speak to me?” I asked, 
in a voice several degrees below zero. 

He turned upon me an inane 
smile. 

“No,” he said, “I was just whis- 
pering to myself. It’s a habit I have.” 

“I beg your pardon, I thought 
you were addressing me.” 

“Oh, no,” said the youth, with 
almost pacific humility. ‘‘ I shouldn’t 
think of taking such a liberty. You 
see, I arrived in town only this 
morning.” 

The steersman, seeing us apparently 
conversing together, said generously : 
“Perhaps your. friend would like 


_to come along, too.” 


“He is no friend of mine,” I pro- 


tested, but the countryman ignored 


my disclaimer. His face lighted up 
with a boyish joy he took no pains to 
conceal. 

“May I come?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” replied the yachts- 
man. ‘There’s plenty of room ; 
she'd hold double as many.” 

The stout stranger sat suddenly on 
the edge of the wharf, reversed him- 
self, put his strong hands on the ends 
of the planking, and lowered himself 
as gently to the ice as if his body had 
weighed no more than a_ feather. 
His action betokened muscles of steel 
in the arm under the most perfect 
control. Although a lighter man, I 
clambered down much more clumsily, 
but got there ultimately with some 
puffing and a final fall. 

“By Jove,” said the townsman, 
glancing at the other fellow with 
admiration, “ you’ve done some gym- 
nasivm work, I take it.” 
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‘“Oh, no,” replied the hayseed, 
‘““merely the swinging of an axe in 
the backwoods.” 

‘All ready, Jack 2” enquired an- 
other of the trio, coming from behind 
the big sail. 

“Yes. Here are a couple of friends 
who are coming with us to the island 
and back,” said Jack, with a wave of 
the hand that took the place of a 
more formal introduction. The third 
man appeared, and both nodded 
acquiescence. 

““Crouch down here,” said the 
man at the wheel, indicating my 
portion of the platform. “Lie 
as ‘flat as you can, and look out 
for the boom when I bring her 
round. Keep your head down at 
the turn.” 

My fellow passenger crawled in 
beside me with an awkwardness which 
showed how unaccustomed he was 
to an ice-yacht, his actions contrast- 
ing strangely with the agility that 
had won the yachtsman’s admiration 
a minute or two before. Jack had 
his arm on the tiller. The other two 
on the ice, one at either hand, pushed 
the boat along with scarcely any 
visible exertion, the polished steel 
runners on the ice being practically 
frictionless. 

‘* All aboard,” cried Jack, and the 
other two jumped on forward. The 
sail caught the breeze, and instantly 
we were off, with a. peculiar ringing 
sound of the skates and an ever 
increasing momentum. The yacht 
seemed to have a hair trigger sensi- 
tiveness to the touch of the tiller, and 
Jack steered her among the groups 
of pleasure seekers with a deftness 
that won my utmost admiration. 
Once clear of the skaters the man at 
the helm drew in his sail until it 
caught the breeze to the best ad- 
vantage, and then, for the first time 
in my life, I realised what the word 
speed meant. The city retreated 
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from us as if some gigantic: hand 
were pushing it back like a toy village. 
I found myself unable to breathe, 
and just as I was wondering what I 
should do to fill my lungs, I was pro- 
jected head first like a shaft from a 
cross-bow, describing a complete 
somersault in the air, coming down 
on one shoulder with a thud that 
jarred every tooth in my head. Then 
began a terrific slide, head first and 
full length, along the smooth ice, and 
a shiver of fear ran through my frame 
as I saw that I was likely to have 
what little brains I possessed dashed 
out against the island I was so rapidly 
approaching. But even a moment of 
peril presents its mitigation. My 
companion in misfortune had come 
off the ice-yacht in a sitting posture, 
and we were running our desperate 
race on parallel lines, but, while I lay 
at full length, he sat as on a pivot, 
legs outstretched, whirling round 
and round and round on_ his 
axis while flying through space. 
Alternately I saw that expres- 
sionless face and the back of 
his head, but while I had given 
a shout or two of dismay, he had 
maintained a rigid silence, the 
meaningless smile seemingly frozen 


on his countenance. Luckily the edge 


of the island was protected by a 
ridge of snow, and into this feathery 
medium [ ploughed head first, while 
my companion took it back on, as it 
were. He piled up the snow and 
stopped, while I won by two lengths 
at least. 3 

“Are you. hurt ?” I gasped. 

‘““ Not in the least,”’ he replied, with 
that smile. “ The sole of my trousers 
seems to have worn a little thin. [ 
felt the situation becoming colder 
and colder as we came on. How is it 
with yourself ?” 

‘““T seem to be all right, but I am 
not sure. I ought by right to have 
dislocated my _— shoulder, — but,” 
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swinging my arm, “it seems to be 
all right.” 

We dusted the snow from our 
persons, and I looked abroad to see 
where our ice-yacht had gone, but 
it was impossible to distinguish it 
among .the dozens gliding here and 
there in the distance. Then I opened 
up my vocabulary, and gave, in the 
vigorous western tongue, my opinion 
of the three yachtsmen, more especi- 
ally the man who governed the tiller. 
The stranger looked at me gravely, 
and over the face that had seemed 
so blank came an expression, first of 
grief, then of dismay. Seeing that 
my imprecations shocked him, I pulled 


up. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, * but 
sometimes I am taken that way, and 
find a relief in language.” 

“Do you actually think they did 
it on purpose ?” he asked with child- 
like innocence. 

“On purpose ? 
did.” 

He thrust his hands in his trousers 
pockets, which seemed a favourite 
habit of his, and then in calm, even 
voice began to heap maledictions on 
the heads of the trio, maledictions so 
intense and far-reaching that his 
language, compared with mine, was as 
a Californian dialect poem to one of 
Dr. Watts’ most innocent hymns. 

“Oh,” I said at last, “ I’m sorry I 
spoke. If I had suspected your 
genius in that line [’d have left the 
whole contract in your capable hands, 
What’s your name ? ” 

“Sam McKurdy.” 

Although he showed no curiosity 
regarding my own appellation I 
voluntcered: “Pm Tom Prentiss. 
Here’s my hand, Sam, and the next 
man who asks me if you’re a friend 
of mine I’m going to say yes. Il 
apologise for having misjudged you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Sam. 
‘“T know my clothes don’t fit ; which 
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is because I’m so abominably poor 
that they are hewn out with an axe. 
But [ve b2en through this game 
before. I’m up at the Normal School, 
but this is my second session. Thus, 
I’m a veteran so far as the city is 
concerned, although I don’t look it. 
Possessing luxurious tastes without 
the money to gratify them, I indulge 
in ice-yachting by coming down to 
the city front and standing like a 
moon-struck owl, and before five 
minutes I receive an invitation to 
come aboard. There seems to be 
something irresistible in my appear- 
ance so far as the city man is con- 
cerned, and he plays games with me. 
The first time I think I must have 
slid a mile on two elbows and the back 
of my head. Since then they’ve got 
me off once or twice, but I always 
took one of the crew with me. Once 
I carried away the _ steersman, 
rudder and tiller, and wrecked the 
boat, but that was exceptional good 
luck. I’m afraid that by-and-bye 
they’ll get to know me along the front. 
Still, there’s enough of ice-yachtsmen 
to last me until spring.” 

‘Then you didn’t need to come off 
when I deserted the ship ?”’ 

“Oh, bless you, no. I saw on the 
wharf how green you were, and re- 
solved to stand by you.” 

‘Thanks. Is my origin so apparent 
as all that >?” 

“It’s pretty plain, Tom. Your 
clothes fit better than mine, but you 
can’t pose as a member of the Stock 
Exchange for some Itttle time to come. 
The stock farm is stamped all over 
you.” 

* Oh, hang it all, Sam, it can’t be 
as bad as all that. If you’re at the 
Normal School you intend to be a 
teacher, but I have been a teacher 
for the last three years, so the stamp 
of the stock farm should have become 
faint by this time.” 

“God give us a guid conceit 0’ 
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oorsels,” said Sam in the accents of 
lower Scotland. “Still, we have no 
time to discuss the subject just 
now. These chaps will be back again 
directly.” 

“What makes you think that ?” 

“Oh, they always return. I know 
them. Not personally, of course, but 
I know their class. Their style of 
joke is what I call muscular. It is 
the mechanical brand of humour, for 
when you go down to the eternal 
foundations of things there’s really 
nothing funny in risking a stranger’s 
neck by shooting him over the ice. 
Still, they think it’s funny, so it’s 
not for the man from the grocery 
store at Muggins’ Corners to dispute 
with them. They haven’t brains 
enough to let well alone, so they will 
be here shortly, and will apologise in 
most polished sentences. 
that young chap’s mellifluous accents 
took you as completely in as he threw 
you completely out a few minutes 
later. Now, your name’s Thomas, 
therefore you ought to act the part 
of doubter to perfection. [I’m the 
innocent cherub from the _ back-lot, 
who believes no ill of his fellow 
creatures. You will accept their 
apologies with dignity, but refuse to 
go on board again.” 

“You can bet your boots I'll 
refuse. You will never catch me on an 
ice-boat again until they are practising 
the sport in the lower regions.” - 

‘“Nonsense. You listen to me, and 
pay attention. I swallow their story, 
and step on board. You stand here 
and refuse. Our friend Jack will stick 
to the tiller, and I'll get beside him 
in a friendly manner, trying to per- 
suade you to do likewise, but you are 
as firm aS a man can be on slippery 
ice. Then the other two will come 
off, and endeavour in the choicest 
language to persuade you it was all 
an accident, pleading to be allowed to 
take you back to the city. If you still 
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remain firm, they will jump at you 
unawares, fling you on, and then, 
springing aboard themselves, off they 


go. You'd be shot out over the lake 


next time, and would never stop slid- 
ing until you bumped your head 
against the horizon. Now you keep 
your eye on them, and edge away as 
they approach you, edging, however, 
toward the yacht. At the critical 
moment I will let out a yell that will 
momentarily paralyse both them and 
the steersman. I learnt the yell from 
an Iroquois Indian. The moment you 
hear it, spring on the boat and lie 
down. Leave the rest to me.” 

* But if they were coming back 
they could have been here long ago.”’ 

‘Yes, they’re watching us. They’re 
waiting for us to-start across the ice 
towards the town. That, of course, 
gives them more fun than getting us. 
aboard again. They will come flashing 
down upon us, and a stranger tries 
to avoid them, which, of course, is 
futile. He sprawls and slips and 
flounders, and comes down, and be- 
haves generally as the saying is, like 
a hog on ice. They are so clever with 
these craft that they can come within 
a thousandth part of an inch of you 
at two miles a minute, and yet never 
touch you. William Tell with his bow 
and arrow wasn’t a circumstance to 
these chaps. Now, we've stood here 
long enough. We will tramp along 
the edge of this snow drift as if we 
intend to reach town along the 
margin of the island. That will fetch 
"em. You see, we're too close to 
shore for them to manceuvre and have 
sport with us. The moment an ice- 
boat runner touches the snow the 
craft’s done for. We've only to step 
Over into the snow, and they can’t 
even scare us. The average greenhorn 
usually makes the mistake of attempt- 
ing to cross the ice to his boarding- 
house, and so delivers himself into 
their hands. He is mad as a 
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wet ben anyhow, at being flung off, 
so the lads have more fun than a 
funeral.” 

By this time we were trudging 
along together like friends of some 
years’ standing, making rather tardy 
progress on the slippery ice by the 
margin of the snow-drift. We had 
not proceeded thus for ten minutes 
before we saw the sail of an ice- 
yacht which had detached itself from 
the fleet grow larger and larger as 
it swooped down upon us with all 
the celerity and silence of the Magic 
Carpet in the “Arabian Nights.” 
The steersman whisked it round 
beautifully, bringing it to a stand- 


still within ten feet of us, sail flapping 


in the eye of the wind. 

“IT hope you are not hurt,” said 
the steersman in tones of deep con- 
cem. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” said Sam. 
‘* Not in the least, but we have both 
had enough of ice-boating.” 

“Pm sorry to hear you say that. 
I had forgotten for the moment that 
you were unused to the sport. It is 
entirely my fault; I should have 
shouted for you to hold on. But one 
becomes so used to having a crew 
that understands all about it that one 
forgets. I warned you of the boom, 
but quite overlooked the equally 1m- 
portant caution to catch hold of 
something when we turned round.” 

“Oh, it isn’t your fault at all, 
as I was just this moment telling Mr. 
Saunders here. He thinks you did it 
on purpose.” 

“He is quite mistaken, I assure 
you. IT ran a little too close to the 
island, and if I hadn’t turned when I 
did, we would have been piled up on 
shore before one could say ‘ knife. ” 

* That’s all right,” I said crisply. 
“Tye no complaint to make, but I’m 
going back to town by the shore.” 

“Oh, I say,” pleaded the steersman, 
“that’s hardly fair to us. I said 
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I’d take you to the island and back, 
and you really must give me a chance 
to carry out my promise.” 

“Pm very much obliged to you, 
but I prefer to walk. I make no 
imputation on your good faith at all. 
You kept half of your promise at 
least, and delivered me head first on 
the island.” , 

Sam was standing beside the steer- 
ing end of the ice-yacht, gazing at me 
with a look of deep reproach. 

‘“Oh, come, Saunders,” he cried, 
“don’t get on your ear about it 
merely because you’ve slid to land in 
that attitude.’ Then I heard him 
say to the steersman: “Im sorry he 
takes it that way, but I’m not to 
blame ; don’t know him at all, never 
met him before.” 

The other two members of the crew 
now. got off, and came gingerly to- 
wards me with uncertain footing. 

“IT hope you will come with us,”’ 
said one, “and Ill guarantee to 
deliver you on your feet this time 
at the spot where we picked you up.” 

They manceuvred clumsily to place 
themselves between me and the island 
and I moved closer to the ice-yacht. 
At that moment a most piercing war- 
whoop rent the air, which must have 
startled the city a mile away. Sam 
shoved round the corner of the ice- 
yacht, flung the steersman from the 
tiller, and with incredible activity, 
pulled the sail to catch the wind. I 
had barely time to fling myself face 
downwards on the floor when we 
were Off. The steersman was taken so 
completely by surprise that he lay 
motionless on the deck until Sam 
had given a couple of twists of the 
sheet round a cleat, then, while one 
arm lay along the tiller, he stretched 
the other out, dragged the steersman 
towards him, and sat down on him. 

‘IT always like a cushion to sit on 
while I’m steering,” he said to the 
owner, in benevolent tones, as if he 
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loved him. The latter struggled and 
cursed but he might as well have 
tried to remove Mont Blanc as to 
shift the ponderous person seated on 
him. | 

““ Keep quiet, Johnson,” said Sam, 
spreading his gigantic paw over his 
face and rapping his head once or 
twice against the boards. ‘“ Keep 
quiet, or [ll smother you. Just 
look aft, Saunders, and see what the 
other two are doing.” 

“They seem to be making across 
the Bay,” I replied, for we were now 
a long way from them, and they were 
difficult to distinguish otherwise than 
as black dots on the black surface. 

“Then Lord help them,” said Sam 
fervently, “if they haven’t sense 
enough to keep close to the island. 
Now,” he continued, “T’ll teach you 
how to hang on. Lie down on your 
front, and get a grip with both hands 
on one side of the yacht. Brace your 
feet against the other side, if you 
think you'll need their help.” 

I followed instructions, and Sam, 
lifting himself for a minute from his 
cushion, swung the yacht round with 
-a suddenness that seemed to strain 
every muscle in my body, and so we 
swept round before the late cushion, 
lying on his back, could reverse and 
get a grip; thus he departed into 
space. 

“Look at our friend gyrating for 
the lake!” The steersman had left 


us, and was whirling like a Catherine 


Wheel toward the mouth of the har- 
bour, two or three miles from the 
spot where Sam had taken the helm. 

‘““Reverse and hang on again,” 
cried Sam, and a moment later I 
thought there had been a collision, for 
I felt a shuddering thump, and heard 
a shriek, then I had all I could do to 
keep my place as the yacht swung 
round again. 

‘* Good man, Saunders,” cried Sam. 
‘We'll make something of you yet 
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with anything like luck. You hung 
on like a tax-collector. You can sit 
up now, and watch me fling my bread 
basket on the waters.” 

He had evidently picked up one of . 
the three on the fly, as it were, and 
jerked him aboard with a dull thud. 
The man was so paralysed by his 
swift transition that he lay in a heap, 
face upwards, without a struggle, 
Sam’s strong right hand grasping the 
belt round his middle. When he had 
traversed about half the length of 
the Bay; McKurdy lifted his victim 
as easily as if he had been a baby, 
and placed him gently on the ice, 
sending him like a curling stone skim- 
ming over its surface. 

‘* Now,” he said, with the deep sigh 
of one who had accomplished well a 
task set to him, “I have scattered 
those three so that each one of them 
is a mile or more away from either 
of the others. I shall now ccase 
calling you Saunders, and we may 
proceed to enjoy ourselves like rational 
beings.” 

“T don’t know how it 1s with you, 
Mr. McKurdy, but I will enjoy myself 
much better once we are quit of this 
raft on skates and I find myself safe 
in the seclusion of my tavern. I 
fear we have qualified ourselves for 
appearing before a police magistrate, 
if not in the dock of some higher 
Court.” 

“There’s just a glimmer of sense 
in that remark. [I’m glad you made 
it. I suppose I have bzen guilty of 
robbery, kidnapping and attempted 
murder. I propose that as we took 
ship at the upper end of the city, 
we leave it at the lower end; a 
search for the ice-boat will occupy 
our three musketeers for some time, 
and give us a chance of escape.” 

‘T don’t care where you leave it, 
if you leave it quickly.” 

McKurdy did not attempt to thread 
his way through the flect, but headed 
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for the mouth of the Bay until he 
nearly barked the shins of Jack the 
steersman, whom he greeted with a 
war-whoop. Then he swung round to 
-the edge of the mainland, and came 
up along the city front, finally turn- 
ing gently into a sort of alcove where 
half a dozen ice-yachts were at their 
moorings, and there laid the baat 
gently alongside. Half a dozen des- 
peradoes in a more or less disreputable 
state of repair as regards clothing, 
camé sliding and shuffling up, clam- 
ouring for permission to take care of 
the boat while we went ashore, for 
they saw that she did not belong to 
the coterie usually’ berthed there. 
Sam selected the most villainous- 
looking of the tribe, gently inquired 
his name, and receiving it, wrote the 
same on his cuff. 

“We're going up town to get a 
drink. Can you recommend us a 
good place ?”’ 

“Pat Murphy’s is on the second 
corner,” said the man. “ He'll treat 
you right.” 

“Very well, see that you don’t 
let anyone steal our boat.” 

“Tl look after it, sir, till the last 
dog’s hung,” replied the pirate trucu- 
lently, and with that we clambered 
on the wharf and walked up the hill 
to the main street of the town some- 
where near the Central Station at 
which I had arrived the day before. 

“It is always well,” said Sam, as 
if meditating, “when on a retreat 
to leave a petty quarrel to the rear. 
Our jocular friend Jack, whose nose 
I nearly put out of joint a few minutes 
ago, stood where we passed him and 
watched our sail come to land. He 
has never lost sight of it, and I did 
not intend he should. Doubtless at 
this moment he is slithering over the 
ice towards his craft. I don’t think 
he will be in the best of humours ; 
indeed, the chances are that he will 
have lost his politeness and likewise 
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his tact. Now that garrotter in whose 
charge we left the boat will dispute 
possession, waiting quite honestly 
for the two men from Murphy’s. 
Jack may make the mistake of at- 
tempting force, so all in all, I think 
I can promise him an exciting dis- 
cussion, and we two honest men in 
this city of rogues, simple, warm- 
hearted countrymen, easily deluded 
by the snares of the wicked, may walk 
at leisure down this thronged highway, 
instead of having to take to our heels 
with the hue and cry behind us, all 
of which goes to prove my. contention 
that mentality will beat muscle from 
the drop of the hat to the finish.” 

I laughed. 

‘IT must say, Sam, you seem well 
provided with both.” 

“We are as the Lord made us, as 
my Aunt Jane used to say, and we 
should do our duty in whatever sta- 
tion. providence places us, as my 
Aunt Jane usually added. You taught 
school for three years, you tell me, 
which means you won a third-class 
certificate good for thirty-six months, 
and.I may further prognosticate that 
you've come here to better a defective 
education.” 

“Quite right.” 

““Then proceeding onward, I take 
it you will attend the Normal School 
to secure a second or perhaps a first- 
class certificate and so I shall have 
the pleasure of your further acquaint- 
ance.” 

‘““ My dear sir, as your.Aunt Jane 
might have said, you should learn to 
leave well alone. Your first two sur- 
mises were correct. The third is 
woefully astray.” 

“T see,” replied the imperturbable 
Sam. “I didn’t know when to quit. 
A prophet should proceed with cau- 
tion. What’s your game, then ? ” 

“I came here intending to put in 
two years at the University, but they 
treated me as Jack did on the 
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ice-yacht; they slid. me across the 
park into town again.” 

““Couldn’t you pass the entrance 
exam. ?” 

“I wished to qualify as a civil 
engineer. They don’t teach this at 
University College, and so, figuratively 
speaking, I am standing up and dust- 
ing the snow from my noble form, 
still a little dazed with the suddenness 
of the throw-out.” 

“Have you money enough to go 
to the University, then ? ” 

““T have enough money to keep me 
for two years.” 

““Great heavens, I never met a 
rich man before!” 

As Sam said this he stopped at a 
Street corner. 

“This is where I turn off,” he 
explained. ‘It is Church Street, the 
most godly of thoroughfares, said to 
contain more places of worship than 
any similar mile of road in the world ; 
therefore I chose my abode upon it.” 

-““The clerk at my hotel was be- 

moaning the prevalence of colleges 
and schools in this city. You’d 
better come with me, and tell him of 
the multitude of churches. He’ll be 
quite heartbroken when he hears of 
it.” 
Sam shook his head. 

“The delights of hotel life are not 
for a pauper liké me, and I cannot 
accept a hospitality I am not in a 
position to return. Besides, I think 
it well not to show this mug of mine 
in public places for a few days. School 
opens to-morrow, and I[ must be there 
at nine o’clock. Personally, ’d prefer 
to go to jail, but I haven’t the time 
to spare. I do not wish to meet our 
three musketeers until their anger 
tones down a bit. By-and-bye they'll 
want to keep quiet about the incident, 
but to-day they’re after blood, and I 
might be compelled to knock their 
three empty heads together, which is 
an action frowned down upon by the 
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police of this law-abiding city. But 
you come with me ; come and see how 
the poor live.” 

“Very good. I’m with you. You 
seem to be particular about the com- 
pany you keep, while I’m not. If 
you won’t come with me, I’ll go with 
you.” 

“That’s the proper spirit,” said 
Sam, and we walked nearly half a 
mile up Church Street, when he 
turned in towards a rather pretentious 
three-storied house, with steps up to 
a platform before the door, which 
was surmounted by a portico. Sam 
pulled a latch-key from his pocket 
and let himself in. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The best of Prophets of the future is the Past. 
BYRON, 

McKurdy conducted me up one 
flight of stairs, then opening the door 
to his right, ushered me into a small 
room with two windows overlooking 
Church Street, giving a view of one 
of the numerous sacred edifices with 
which he had accredited that thor- 
oughfare. The street was quiet and 
pleasant, lined on either side with 
trees, whose gaunt branches gave 
promise of pleasant shade when hot 
weather came. A heavy circular 
table stood in the centre of the room, 
covered with a drab coloured table- 
cloth, which in turn was littered by 
well-worn text-books, sheets of fools- 
cap paper, an ink-stand or two, and 
numerous pens. Opposite the two 
windows were two doors, which I 
afterwards learned led to small bed- 
rooms, each half the size of this 
study. <A well-worn carpet covered 
the floor; two arm chairs, a sofa under 
the windows, a bookcase and three 
ordinary chairs, completed the in- 
ventory of the furniture. 

“By Jove, McKurdy,” I said, ‘this 
squalor is far ahead of my luxurious 
room in the hotel.” 
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The young man was.on his knees, 
not because he resided in the straight 
street of the churches, but to light the 
fire, which was laid on, and presently 
he produced a merry blaze that added 
cheer to the gathering dusk of the 
early winter evening. 

“Yes,” he said, getting up on his 
feet again, and dusting off his knees, 
as if anything he might do could 
make those trousers more respectable, 
‘“we manage to get along here with 
lowly living and lofty thought, both 
of which come cheap. Fling yourself 
down in that chair. Do you smoke ? ” 

“No,” I replied with virtuous firm- 
ness. 

‘“Neither do I. Do you drink ? ” 

‘*N—no,” I faltered, with invol- 
untary hesitation. ‘‘ That is to say I 
drink tea, coffee, milk or other 
stimulants of that sort.” 

“Same here,” said Sam_ briefly, 
not noticing the feebleness of my 
answer. : : 3 

He rang a bell, and presently there 
appeared in the doorway a tall, thin, 
angular soured female, with iron grey 
hair, who looked, not at the man 
who had summoned her, but at me, 
and if ever there is dislike at first 
sight this was a case of it, for I saw 
that in a glance she had weighed 
and found me wanting. Sam, who 
had thrown himself down in the 
opposite arm-chair, was on his feet 
in an instant, and a flattering defer- 
ence came into his manner as he 
addressed this living ramrod. 

“Oh, Mrs. Sponsor, I am so sorry. 
Is the servant not in?” 

“This is her afternoon out,” said 
Mrs. Sponsor, with a severity that 
at one andthe same time cast censure 
on the habits of servants and on the 
requirements of lodgers. 

“Tf T had known that [ would not 
Nave troubled you, Mrs. Sponsor. 
Pray excuse me.” 

His tones were silken soft, and lis 
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manner that of a courtier. The severe 
face relaxed as it was turned from 
me to my host. 

“What did = you. wish, = Mr. 
McKurdy ?” she asked, the iciness 
melting in the sunshine of the young 
man’s urbane radiance. | 

‘Well, really, I—we—that is to 
say, we thought of indulging in a 
cup of tea, but we can quite easily 
go out for it.” | 

“There is no necessity for that, 
Mr. McKurdy. I hope I know my 
duty. - You shall have tea within ten 
minutes.” 

With that she faded away, and 
McKurdy’s form became upright again. 

“Is that your landlady ? ” I asked. 

“Yes. Like myself, she is not pre- 
possessing at first, and has rather 
the air of a disappointed old maid 
than that of a most respectable 
widow. Although severe of aspect, I 
fancy she has a kind heart, and has 
had a hard life. Mrs. Sponsor is one 
of the licensed boarding-house keepers 
of the Normal School, and that alone 
is a guarantee of the primmest up- 
rightness.” 

‘* She looks to me like a man-hater.”’ 

“On the surface only, I think. I 
am led to this conclusion by the fact 
that when she became licensed board- 
ing-house keeper she might have 
chosen to receive lady _ students, 
whereas she preferred men. A licensed 
boarding-house keeper cannot accept 
both, so I feel flattered to think I 
am one of Mrs. Sponsor’s chosen, 
just as the late Mr. Sponsor must 
have been in her early days. She 
probably thinks you are a new tenant, 
and naturally is on her guard against 
you, for she recognises you as a 
source of future trouble, because her 
duty towards you does not end with 
seeing that your bed is made up and 
your food served properly. If, for 
example, you remained out later 
than ten o’clock at night, she would 
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be compelled to send a note to the 
Headmaster, informing him of your 
delinquencies.” 

~ “Does she have to sit up to all 
hours of the night so that she may 
know when people come in?” 

“No. Mechanical devices have elim- 
inated human labour in this instance. 
The moment ten o’clock strikes the 
door is bolted and barred, and your 
latch-key becomes automatically use- 
less.” 

“ But cannot 
one of.the fel- 
lows who stops in 
admit the out- 
sider when he 
gives a mild 
signal, say that 


Iroquois —_— war- 
whoop of 
yours ?”’ 


““Tsee you are 
well qualified to 
take up the aca- 
demic life. That 
device has been 
thought of be- 
fore, and is put 
to nightly prac- 


tice in other 
boarding- houses, 
but not . here. 


Mrs. Sponsor is 
conscientious, 
and keepsa great 
big key, which 
we haven't been 
able to duplicate, 
never having 
discovered where it is hid. Upon 
occasion I have climbed the porch, 
and entered unobtrusively by the 
right-hand window; still, that has 
the disadvantage of exciting the police 
if they happen along at the improper 
moment.” 

‘So you live under a state of 
tyranny and espionage ? ” 

‘“No more so, I believe, than any 


“*T HOPE I KNOW MY DUTY. YOU SHALL HAVE TEA 
WITHIN TEN MINUTES.’” 
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under-graduate has to put up with at 
a University. The penalty is not 
severe unless you persist in wrong- 
doing.” 

At this point we heard steps along 
the landing. McKurdy jumped up 
and opened the door, taking the tea- 
tray from Mrs. Sponsor as soon as 
she appeared on the threshold, thank- 
ing her over and over again for the 
service she had rendered. The woman 

| evidently liked 
him so far as 
her undemon- 
strative nature 
allowed her to 
show, but she 
darted at me a 
glance which 
seemed to carry 
a wish that the 
tea would poison 
me. 

McKurdy lit 
the gas, drew the 
blinds, and 
poured out the 
tea, all with the 
dexterity of an 
estimable young 
lady. We drank 
our unexciting 
beverage in 
Silence, and I[ 
felt, rather than 
saw, that Mc 
Kurdy was look- 
ing me over, if I 
may so term it. 
I fancied he was 
making up his mind about me, 
perhaps apprehensive that he had been 
too friendly with a stranger picked 
up on the streets, as one might say. 
At last he placed his empty cup on 
the table, interlaced his fingers be- 
hind his head, leaned back in his arm- 
chair, and spoke: 

“JT see you think I’m rather a 
humbug in treating the gaunt Mrs. 
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Sponsor as if she were something of 
a princess.” 

‘“My dear sir, you are quite mis- 
taken. No such thought occurred to 
me.” 

“Then you are not so penetrating 
as I had supposed,” he went on 
calmly. “I am a humbug. These 
blandishments I bestow upon her are 
merely practice. As I think I have 
deceived that sharp-eyed woman, I 
believe myself to be progressing, and 
in time who knows what may happen.” 

‘You may marry her,”’ I suggested, 
but he went on without heeding. 

‘“T noticed that you sized me up as 
no end of a country lout when you 
first set eyes on me to-day, but you 
ought to have seen me when I came 
to town seven months ago. It might 
be making too great a demand on your 
credulity to inform you that I have 
improved, but I assure you that I 
was constantly falling over my own 
feet, and from their acknowledged 
size, you may estimate the severity 
of my tumble. Are you a student 
of woman?” 

‘““No; of mathematics.” 

“Ah, well, I may be able to assist 
you in that, for I am supposed to be 
no slouch at figures, but I thought 
that a man with a _ well-trimrhed 
moustache might be able to give me 
some hints about the fair sex.” 

‘I’m not a ladies’ man at all,” 
said I with firmness. 

“My Aunt Jane says they’re the 
worst when the right time comes. 
Do you go all to pieces in the presence 
of a good-looking young woman ? ” 

“Certainly not.” 

‘Well, Ido. My hands grow to an 
enormous size, and I don’t know 
where to put them, neither can my 
feet be concealed unless I hire a 
barn, and as for saying anything— 
well, if silence is golden, my 
riches ought to attract the ladies. 
The proper study of mankind is 
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man, said the philosopher, and I 
think the prefix ‘wo’ has dropped 
away frem the last. word in transit, 
because woe seems to come to me 
when I endeavour to make man 
embrace the woman, as the humorist 
put it.” 

“IT understood you to say you 
were here to study for a teacher's 
certificate.” 

“Oh, did you? We weren’t so 
well acquainted when I told you 
that. However, I now recognise that 
you can bring a mathematical mind 
to bear on what one might term a 
social problem. Suppose that for 
six months, during one session of 
the Normal School, you sat within 
four feet of a very good-looking young 
woman. How would that affect you? ”’ 

“It wouldn’t affect me at all. I 
shouldn’t look at her.”’ 

“You'd never glance across the 
aisle ?” 

&c No.”’ 

“You'd gaze at the teacher?” 

** Yes, if the teacher were a man.” 

“T see. You're what they call 
immune in the yellow fever districts ? 
But suppose that the most drastic 
rule of the institution was directed 
against the situation I am so lamely 
endeavouring to describe. Suppose 
that it meant expulsion, the loss of 
your Normal School certificate, and 
the wrecking of your career, if, hap- 
pening to meet this girl on the street, 
you were so courageous as to take off 
your hat to her, and that simple act 
of courtesy were brought to the 
knowledge of the Normal School 
authorities ? ” 

“Then I’d leave my hat on my 
head.” _ 

‘Of course you would. I forgot. 
I may as well attempt to discuss the 
mystery of colour with a blind man, 
as expect to get counsel from you 
should I become involved in a love 
affair.” 
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“Does this drastic rule you refer 
to apply only to the men?” 

“It applies to all students, men 
and women.” 

“If then, you lifted your hat to 
Miss Charming, and she recognised 
your salutation, would she also be 
expelled ?” 

“Yes, 1f we were seen by any of 
the school authorities, and he were 
mean enough to report the matter.” 

‘“‘ Then it seems to me that a chival- 
rous man should take care not to 
raise his hat.” 

McKurdy remained silent bot a 
long time, then he drawled : 

“ T think we need you at the Normal 
School. Precept and example are 
so seldom partners that their union 
among us would ‘be like a limelight 
in a lone land, if that is the quota- 
tion, which I think it is not.” 

‘You ask for the precept, but the 
example I shall not have an oppor- 
tunity of showing you. I fear you 
are making fun of me, Mr. McKurdy.” 

‘““No, I am merely envious. But 
why can’t we have the benefit of the 
example ? Why don’t you attend the 
Normal School rather than the College 
of Technology ?” 

“Because it isn’t in my line. I 
have quit teaching, except in so far 
as I can bestow instruction upon you 
and others of my friends.” 

Sam laughed at this, then went on: 

‘Tam not sure but at this mo- 
ment you need a little instruction 
yourself, and perhaps you are not so 


impervious to a practical suggestion — 


as you are to the glances of beauty. 
An acquaintance of mine, much more 
learned than you are, because he 
knew the distinction between the 
Universit; ad the University College, 
had been, like yourself, a teacher for 
some years, but came here to enter 
the College of Technology. For 
some reason he changed his mind, 
and entered the classes of the 
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Normal School instead, but went 
also to the night school at the 


-College of Technology. He was a 
‘ tremendous worker and at the end of 


the session had not only grounded 
himself well in drawing and the use 
of mathematical instruments, but 
secured into the bargain, at the 
Government examination, a first-class 
teaching certificate, good for life. Like 
yourself, he was a young man of 
irreproachable conduct, and broke 
neither the rules nor the heads of any. 
of his teachers, and consequently left 
the Normal School with the highest 
possible commendation that institu- 
t:on could give him. This, with his 
Government certificate, got him an 
appointment in a western. town, at 
a salary three times what he had . 
ever earned before. While teaching, 
he became acquainted with a civil 
engineer, and apprenticed himsclf to 
him, working hard at his chosen call- 
ing every day after four o’clock, and 
all day Saturday. He passed his ex- 
aminations one after another, and in 
two years received a diploma from 
the University. I need hardly add 
that he spent practically no money 
on himself, never went to a theatre, 
or even to a circus, and when he began 
the practice of civil engineering, he 
had a good sum of money in the bank, 
a great deal richer, in fact, than when 
he began to learn the trade. I re ogret 
to add that simply because he did 
not look at the girls when they blushed 
red, and did not allow a kiss on the 
mouth to steal away his brains, he 
married the only daughter of the 
Mayor, who was the richest man in 
his town, and now he Is city engineer, 
and has an extensive private practice 
which is rapidly making him as 
wealthy as his father-in-law. It 
grieves me to make a recital of this 
sort, for it sounds too much like a 
moral tract to suit my fancy, but tihs 
has always been an unjust world, 
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and it is men like that who get along. 
Frugality, industry, and an eye to 
the main chance, my Aunt Jane tells 
me, will ensure my future, so I’m all 
right, and I’m merely citing this 
example to apply certain features of 
it to your case. One good turn de- 
serves another. The weak feature 
of your plan of campaign is this. You 
have money, you say, to keep you 
two years. Very good. Suppose you 
attend the College of Technology for 
that timc, suppose you pass every 
one of your examinations, and sup- 
pose there isn’t a hitch in the scheme 
from matriculation to diploma, -you 
will then need to set out in your 
profession of civil engineer penniless, 
and may, indeed, be compelled to 
drift back into teaching in order to 
succeed. Any professional man who 
begins expecting to make his living 
from the first is usually disappointed.” 

‘“‘T should try to get a job on the 
survey of some new railway.” 

‘1 doubt if you’d get a very lucra- 
tive one with only theoretical know- 
ledge in your head, but what I’m 
trying to impress on you is this: 
by following in the footsteps of the 
acquaintance I told you of, you'd get 
your degree of civil engineer almost 
as soon as you would by attending the 
College of Technology, and whether 
you started on railway surveying or 
city work, you would save enough 
of money to keep you for three or 
four years. At the end of six months 
in the Normal School you can doubt- 
less take a second class certificate, 
and perhaps may go in for a first. 
You will spend your evenings at the 
College of Technology, which is as 
different from a lady’s parlour as 
anything I know of. You will study 
the curves of railways rather than 
those on the cheek of beauty, and the 
rosy tint on the face of the fair shall 
in your case be reflected from the 
maps you colour.” 
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“I fear, Samuel, that my _ re- 
marks about the ladies are receiving 
more attention from you than they 
deserve.” . 

“Envy, my boy, envy, as I told 
you before, and, by the way, my name 
is not Samuel, but Sam.” 

“ All right, Sam, go ahead. You’re 
making out a very good case.” 

‘That is about all there is to say. 
By either method you get your C.E. 
degree about the same time, but in 
one instance it is given to a penniless 
person, and in the other to a man 
with money.” 

Well, [ll think about it, and let 
you know.” 

‘* Now is the time, my dear fellow. 
The Normal School opens to-morrow, 
and after that you cannot enter. 
Indeed, if you had to pass an exam- 
ination you could not enter as it is, 
but your third class certificate will 
give you admission. When you are 
surveying your new railway through 
the wood, and I am your chopper in 
chief, and happen to find one of my 
trees falling in your direction, and 
shout to you, you mustn’t reply, 
‘Pl think of it and let you know.’ 
As my Aunt Jane says, ‘Mr. Now 
rides in his carriage, and Mr. 
Later-On takes the dust from his 
wheels.’ ”’ 

“Your Aunt Jane should have had 
a nephew called Solomon instead of 
Samuel.”’ 

“Sam, if you please.” . 

‘I beg pardon. If I decide to enter 
the Normal School to-morrow, may 
I join this coterie here ? ” 

‘Oh, you can do that in any case, 
even if you attend the College of 
Technology. I don’t know what 
sort of a crowd we'll have this term, 
because I’m one of the few that have 
come up again. Last session we had 
three medical students, one theo- 
logical man, who said grace before 
meals, and four Normalites. Of the 
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four, I am the only one who has 
returned.” 

‘It is very nice of you to give me 
the run of the ranch in this hos- 
pitable western way, so I will shift 
my belongings to this place to-morrow 
whether I become a student of the 
Normal School or not.” 

“Then that’s settled,’ cried Sam, 
andas he spoke the door opened, as 
Mrs. Sponsor came in for the tea- 
tray. : 

“That tea was so delicious, Mrs. 
Sponsor,” said McKurdy, “that my 
friend, Mr. Prentiss, wishes to leave 
the luxurious hotel at which he is 
stopping, take bedroom No. 2, and 
share this study with me.” 

‘I thought as much,” snapped Mrs. 
Sponsor, bending a look on me that 
made me shrink further into the arm- 
charr. 

“So you are sure of two roomers 
at least during the coming session,’ 
continued Sam cheerfully. 

‘“‘ Indeed,” said the woman, with a 
toss of her head, “I have had to-day 
three more applications than I can 
accommodate.” 

“Good enough,” chortled Sam. 
“T’ve always said this is the most 
popular house in the street, and lucky 
are those who find rest for the sole of 
their foot therein.. I was just telling 
Mr. Prentiss before you came in how 
fortunateit was that he had applied 
in time.” 

The woman stood by the table and 
frowned. Clearly she had some 
premonition of the trouble I was to 
cause in that respectable abode. 

‘But he is not in time,” she ob- 
jected. “ I showed a medical student 
this study and bedroom, and he said 
he’d take them.” 

‘Surely, Mrs. Sponsor, you wouldn’t 
trust me with a medical student ? 
He’d be certain to poison me 
before a month was past with some 
of his new remedies, and likely as 
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not he would amputate an arm in 
my sleep. A full grown doctor is 
bad enough, but a medical student 
is a terror, and a danger to the com- 
munity. When was he here ? ” 

“He called this afternoon at three 
o'clock.” 

“Ah, then, I am saved. You 
remember telling me just before the 
Christmas holidays, Mrs. Sponsor, 
that if I had any friend with whom I 
wished to share this study, you would 
see he was admitted ?” 

“Yes. Still, it’s first come first 
served, Mr. McKurdy. ‘ 

“Certainly. That’s just the point 
I’m making. Prentiss is the oldest 


_ friend I have in the city. To-day at 


seven minutes after two o’clock we 
were on the ice together going to 
the island. Prentiss is a very staid, 
sober, study person, but through cir- 
cumstances over which he had no 
control, he found himself leading a 
faster life than he liked, and he 
yearned for a place where there 
wasn’t so much hustle, and where 
he could take better care of his clothes 
than he was doing, so I recommended 
this place, and he accepted. This, 
as I have said, was at seven minutes 
past two, so my friend was just fifty- 
three minutes ahead of your medical 
student, and, as you truly say, first 
come, first served. I, you see, with 
your authority, acted as your agent, 
and, when your medical student comes 
again, if he makes any sort of fuss, 
I will cheerfully throw him half- 
way across the street. Oh, it’s no 
trouble at all, Mrs. Sponsor, I love 
throwing medical students half-way 
across streets.” 

‘““Humph,” ejaculated Mrs. Sponsor 
as she picked up the tray and left 
the room. 

‘* She doesn’t seem to take to you, 
my son,” said McKurdy, “ but time 
will reform all that.” 

I regret ta say it never did. 
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CHAPTER V. 


He was a scholar, and a vipe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading + 
Lofty, and sour, to them that lou'’d him not ; 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as 
summer. Kinc Henry VIII. 


I reached my hotel for the last 
time through brilliantly lighted streets 
and the same Aladdin-palace wonders 
of the shops to which I had not yet 
become accustomed. It had been 
a day of ups and downs, but the 
deep depression of noontide had 
vanished, and although the evening 
did: not see me in that state of exult- 
ation with which I had trod the pave- 
ment in the morning, I was far from 
being the despondent castaway of 
mid-day. This casual acquaintance- 
ship, which had ripened with tropical 
rapidity, gave me a new intérest in 
life, and I pondered with interest 
on what the young. fellow had said 
regarding my career, little realising 
that my projected career was already 
done for; that I should never survey 
a railway or draw a Map, OF in any 
other way add to the material benefit 
of my country. The change was to 
begin before many weeks were past 
in a department of the Normal 
School which bore no relation to 
the scholastic side thereof. 

I pondered over what my newly- 
found friend had said, and all in all, 
his plan appeared the best way out 
of my difficulty. I could not bear 
the thought of returning to the district 
which I had left, and if I did return 
there was nothing for me to do 
except take a place on a farm. There 
were two reasons why I could not 
engage in my old profession of school- 
teaching, and each of these reasons 
was final. First, I had no certificate ; 
second, all the schools were now in 
session,each with its quota of teachers. 
Not until the summer holidays would 
there be an opportunity for me to 
engage in the one thing I could do, 
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and until that period I might as well 


attend the Normal School as the 
College of Technology; better, in- 


deed, as McKurdy had pointed out, 
because at the end of six months I 
should doubtless acquire at least a 
second class certificate which would 
get me into something better than 
a backwoods school, and, as first and 
second class certificates were tenable 
for life, I had always a bread-win- 
ning-occupation to fall back upon if 
I failed in everything else. So, before 
I reached the market square hotel, I 
had resolved to enrol myself next 
day as student at the Normal School, 
unless some unforeseen obstacle 
barred the way. 

Next morning, having paid my bill, 
I walked to the Church Street board- 
ing- house, carrying my handbag. 
The trunk would come later. I had 
neglected to take the number of the 
house, but found little difficulty in 
recognising it from its position op- 
posite the church. McKurdy gave me 
a cordial welcome, and seemed* in 
no way to regret his hasty invitation 
of the day before. Indeed, he ap- 
peared rather to enjoy meeting me 
again, and confessed that he dreaded 
the opening days of the school, where 
all, or nearly all, the faces would be 
new to him. 

We walked together up the street 
until we came to the Normal School, 
which, with its ample grounds, occu- 
pied a large square bounded by four 
streets. I think the academic edifice 
was of classical design, and the effect 
was not so commonplace as that of 
the College of Technology, nor so 
ornate and romantic as that of the 
University buildings. 

There were two large temples of 
learning, joined together by an en- 
closed corridor, like architectural 
Siamese twins. The front group con- 
tained an art gallery, administration 
offices pertaining to the department of 
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public instruction, and in front of it 
were grounds with trees, shrubbery 
and flower beds. To the rear stood 
the extensive buildings of the school, 
square and unornamental, and _ be- 
hind them the spacious playground. 

There were certain formalities to 
be gone through, papers to be signed, 
and what not, before I was enrolled a 
student of the Normal School. When 
this was accomplished, and we stood 
in the wide hall of the front building, 
McKurdy paused, an expression of 
hesitation overspreading his face. 

“Tam afraid you will think you 
are involved in a mass of prohibitions, 
and so you are. There is a forbidden 
corridor between where we stand and 
the waiting room of the school. It 
is open to all the world except our- 
selves. It was open to you until a 
moment ago, when you signed the 
final paper. Shall I lead you through 
ite.” 

“What is the object ? ” 

“* Oh, it saves three-quarters of the 
distance ; saves us going out to the 
street in front, along to Church Street, 
and then to the proper gate. The 
other object is that it is forbidden 
ground.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me worth 
while. Let’s take the unforbidden 
way.” 

*““Good man,” said Sam with a 
sigh. “I see you are going to exercise 
a beneficent influence over me.” 

“Have we plenty of time ?” 

““Oh, plenty. There’s no excuse, 
of course, except that the other is 
the broad road that leadeth to destruc- 
tion if we should happen to meet the 
Headmaster, which is reasonably 
certain. You will find he has a nasty 
habit of omnipresence. I fully ex- 
pected to meet him yesterday after- 
noon, when we had stolen the ice- 
boat, and I’m not sure yet he didn’t 
see me.” 

“Ts he such a terror ?” 
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“Terror? Why, he'll snarl the 
name McKurdy. as if it were an 
offence against the statutes. His very 
glance makes the cold chills run up 
and down my spine. I may conceal 
my misdeeds from my Maker, but 
never from the chief.” 

By this time we had reached Church 
Street, and had joined the stream of 
students hurrying toward the upper 
gate. They were evidently all 
strangers to each other, for no two 
except ourselves walked along chatting 
together. 

“New faces, new faces,” growled 
Sam, “and I don’t see a striking one 
among them. Well, I hope these 
lads will meet our luck of last session, 
for after all I have said about the 
chief, there were some few delin- 
quencies which he failed to dis- 
cover.” | 

Once inside _the building, we 
climbed a stair, and entered a large, 
square, ¢rowded room, bare of all 
furniture; not even a chair or a 
bench was visible, although half a 
dozen of those present were seated 
on the window sills swinging’ their 
legs. Holding so many, the room was 
nevertheless deadly silent, but the 
moment we entered, the stillness was 
abruptly broken, for Sam’s stentorian 
voice rang out in a way that startled 
everyone, myself included. 

“Get down off those window- 
sills!’? he roared in tones ringing 
with anger. Instantly every man 
there jumped, and the sills were 
cleared. They took this tall, smooth- 
faced, frowning stranger for someone 
in authority. 

“So, gentlemen,” he cried, glaring 
at them, “even before you enter the 
schoolroom you begin by breaking 
one of the rules.” 

‘“T assure you, sir, I didn’t know,” 
stammered one of the culprits, and 
the others muttered protestations of 
ignorance. The stern expression on 
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Sam’s face faded away, and a sunny 
smile took its place. 

“As a matter of fact, boys, you 
were breaking the rules, but then 
nearly everything you do will con- 
stitute a fracture of some law or bye- 
law of this institution, so you needn’t 
let that worry you. It was not break- 
ing the rules I was thinking of, but 
breaking the ice. You may just as well 
fraternise and ask each other’s names 
and thus save time. As a starter, my 
name’s McKurdy, popularly known 
as Sam. My friend here is Tom Pren- 
tiss, a chap I picked up yesterday on 
the streets for nothing.” 

Somebody laughed, and then three 
or four more joined in. From behind 
there came a hearty voice: 

* Hello, McKurdy, is that you ?” 

Sam turned round to greet an 
acquaintance, but met a sea of strange 
faces, and in spite of himself disap- 
pointment came into his face. The 
speaker cried out genially: 

‘You said you were McKurdy ; so 
I thought I’d test the matter,” and 
before Sam could recover himself 
there was a general roar of laughter 
which, as it were, welded the separate 
atoms of humanity into a corporate 
mass. The strangeness had somehow 
vanished. 

“That’s all right,” cried Mac, 
“and one on me, and now, enacting 
the part of the person who knows, 
having been here before, I call your 
attention to that large gong at the 
top right hand corner of the room. 
When that gong sounds one stroke it 
means that we go to class-room num- 
ber one, presided over by the Head- 
master, who teaches grammar, Eng- 
literature, and a few other sub- 
jects tha t present you know noth- 
ing about. n n the gong strikes two 
we go to class-rooni’ ae two, pre- 
sided over by the nh -athematical 
master, who does tricks with>.arith- 


metic, algebra, and is supposea’- to 
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have been a personal friend of the late 
Mr. Euclid. The signal of three bells 
does not bear the same significance 
in this room that it does at sea. It 
means that you will troop noisily 
downstairs and visit the class room 
with a laboratory attached, where 
you will be taught chemistry, natural 
philosophy, including statics and dy- 
namics, and mysteries of that sort. 
These are probably all the signals 
that you will hear to-day, but there 
is a music room, a drawing room, 
not in the social acceptation of the 
term, and various other chambers 
of torture. In a few moments there 
will be one stroke of the gong, and I, 
the bell-wether, as one may say, of 
this innocent flock, will lead you 
through the right-hand door into the 
awful presence of the Headmaster. 
The department of. education has 
decreed this so that you shall know 
the worst at the very beginning. 
Those who escape from that room 
alive need fear, nothing that is to 
follow, except one appalling depart- 
ment which will come later, and that 
is the Model School. Now the Head- 
master on 

‘What is the Model School? Tell 
us about the Model School,” cried 
half a dozen voices in different parts 
of the room. 

‘You will know nothing of the 
Model School for the first week, so 
why anticipate your fate? The 
Headmaster will first read a chapter 
in 99 


A roar arose that drowned Sam’s 
voice. 

‘The Model School ! 
School!” they cried. 

Sam gazed around him, his face 
beaming with benevolence. 

‘““T see, gentlemen, that the name 
McKurdy has conveyed no meaning 
to you. By-and-bye you will know 
better, though I may have to toss one 
or two obstreperous persons through 


The Model 
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a window. I call your attention to 
the fact that we are one storey above 
the ground, which is frozen hard, not 


covered PY enough snow to break - 


the fall, which, they will tell you in 
room number three,- begins at six- 
teen feet a second, and _ increases 
rapidly. Am I to be allowed to con- 
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a chapter in the Bible, so selected 
that for the first time in your lives 
you will realise what miserable no- 
account sinners you are. Then he 
will give a prayer that will sound 
likeamalediction. After that the real 
trouble begins.”’ 

He paused and looked about him 
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tinue my remarks about the head- 

master ?” he concluded mildly. 

. “Go on about anything you like,” 

cried a chubby man in the corner. 

** We were as lonesome as a man on 

the prairie when you came in.” 
“Thank you. The Head will read 


with his friendly smile, and met 
nothing but tense silence. 

“Thank you, gentlemen, I shall 
now proceed to inform you about the 
Model School, although at any in- 
stant I may be interrupted by the 
crack of doom from the gong yonder. 
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When the gong sounds the rest is 
silence and a quick march after me, 
and in case I forget it, kindly tip- 
toe into the class-room. That is 
another of the requirements. If you 
come clamping in, heel and toe, as if 
you were at a barn dance, you'll 
hear something not to your advantage 
from the Head. Now, gentlemen, al- 
though you would not think it from 
my appearance, I am from the 
country. Some of you are from 
towns and villages, doubtless, but 
perhaps not one of you was ever in so 
large a city as that in which he finds 
himself to-day. It is a mathematical 
fact not taught in room number two, 
that the ratio of human wickednesses 
increases in arithmetical progression 
according to the square of its popu- 
lation. There is something logarithmic 
about the natural cussedness of a 
city urchin. Attached to this institu- 
tion, which I need not tell you is 
for the purpose of training teachers, 
there is what is termed, erroneously, I 
believe, a Model School. I am a 


serious-minded person, and most of © 


my similes are drawn from the Bible, 
in which I follow the example of my 
Aunt Jane. I have often wondered, 
when reading the disastrous account 
of Sodom and Gomorrah that enough 
brimstone wasn’t saved to wipe from 
the face of the earth the Model 
schocl of which Iam speaking. — It 
consists of four divisions, and sup- 
ports a headmaster with three assist- 
ants, 
little city chaps, who, if the Lord 
spares them, will ultimately develope 
into first divisioners. I rate the four 
divisions thus—bad, worse, worst, and 
damnable, the latter being the first 
division, made up of boys from 
sixteen to eighteen years old. Each 
day a number of us victims in the 
Normal School are chosen, by lot, 
IT suppose, as pirates elect those who 
are about to walk the plank, and we 


The fourth division consists of . 
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are sent down to the Model School to 
teach first, second, third, or fourth 
division for one hour. You are left 


‘alone in some class-room, and before 


ten minutes have elapsed you will 
regret that you were not placed in 
a den of tigers instead. Tigers ? 
They’re worse than tigers—wild cats 
is the only thing I can compare them 
to. All these chaps are up to snuff. 
They despise you because you come 
from the country and your clothes 
don’t fit. They know you dare not 
touch them, no matter what they 
do, because corporal punishment is 
not allowed in the Model School. 
The only power you possess is the 
right to send the boy out .of the room 
if he misbehaves himself. But then, 
as they all misbehave themselves, 
you find yourself in a dilemma. If 
you send away more than half a 
dozen you are considered a failure 
as a teacher, and whether the boys 
are punished or not, which I doubt, 
you receive a black mark against your 
name and these count up as the ses- 
sion grows older. The unfortunate 
candidate for good marks tries to do 
his best by these lads, and sometimes 
makes pathetic appeals to their sense 
of fair play, which doesn’t exist. To 
a sensitive man, or a conscientious 
teacher his hour in the Model School 
is simply torture. I may say, paren- 
thetically,” continued Sam, embrac- 
ing us all with his innocent smile, 
“that Iam not a sensitive man.” 

There was a ripple of laughter at 
this, punctuated by cries of “Go 
on! Goon!” 

‘When first I went down to the 
Model School and was alone with my 
class, one sweet little cherub asked 
me if I could dance, and then, meet- 
ing my reproving gaze, he added, 
apologising profusely, that my feet 
were so well developed he thought 
I must have treated them to violent 
exercise of some sort, and merely 
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wished to know what it was. It was 
a reading lesson in which I was sup- 
posed to instruct them, although I 
may say that my first hour passed 
without any of the lesson being read. 
Another chap begged to know if he 
might ask a question, and when I 
gave him permission, he requested 
me to translate the first sentence of 
our lesson into the language of the 
aboriginal tribe from which. I came. 
I ordered him to leave the room, 
but he said to me reproachfully that 
he had asked permission to put the 
question, and it wasn’t fair to punish 
him for what I myself had given him 
leave to do. There was such a sweet 
reasonableness about this assertion 
that I gave him leave to resume his 
seat. During the last half of the 
former session we had ‘it rather easy, 


all through the glorious self-sacrifice | 


of one of our number, Mr. Johnson, a 
tall, awkward sensitive man from the 
North .woods, who looked like Abra- 
ham Lincoln, but was absolutely 
devoid of his sense of humour, 
- He had taught school for twelve 
years or more with notable success 
among lumbermen’s children, his chief 
assistant being a flexible blue-beech 
gad, but recently found himself unable 
to pass the more stringent examination 
now ordained by the Government, and 
so came here to recruit his knowledge. 
He was a gloomy man of about forty, 
and life was serious. He owned a 
farm, but wished to teach for a few 
more years before he retired into an 
agricultural life and therefore came 
to the Normal School a veteran 
among youngsters. He stood the 
Hades of the Model School for about 
three months. The boys had had a 
great deal of fun with him, and they 
always welcomed his advent with a 
cheer. The marks he received from 
the Model School were exceedingly 
defective, and two or three times he 
was warned that his teaching record 
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was away below the average. One 
lovely April day—and the date with 
his name should be carved on one of 
the corner stones of the Model School 
—Johnson went down to the first 
division to teach geography. The first 
division, containing the largest boys, 
was the one he hated most. You will 
find when you go to the Model School 
to teach geography, that there is at 
your disposal a number of hickory 
pointers like billiard cues, for the 
purpose of pointing out places on 
any large map. The boys were in great 
glee when the tall stooping figure of 
Johnson, with his ugly, saturnine face, 
appeared before them, but there was 
a hush when Johnson went through 
the unprecedented operation of lock- 
ing the door. There were six hickory 
pointers, and you know how tough a 
wood hickory is. Johnson seized the 
corner boy by the collar, and trounced 
him amid yells that made the city 
think the Indians were upon us once 
more. The cowardly nature of these 
chaps is shown by the fact that they 
might easily have overpowered this 
man if they had had the courage, but 
he went right through that congrega- 


.tion, and by the time the police had 


arrived and had broken in the door, 
the grim but valorous Johnson stood 
like another Hannibal among the 
ruins of six hickory pointers. There 
was talk of actions at law for assault, 
followed by imprisonment, and that 
sort of thing, but the Headmaster of the 
Normal], who, though severe, is a man 
of common sense, put a stop to all such 
chatter, and had the affair hushed 
up. Johnson was to be expelled, of 
course, but I doubt if even that was 
done, for he walked away from us 
without bidding farewell to anyone. 
He was naturally a distrustful man, 
and I suppose he got it into his head 
that all the world was against him. 
I am pleased to say, that poor as we 
were, We subscribed and bought an 
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‘Encyclopedia Brittanica,’ which two 
or three of us happened to know he 
had yearned all his life to possess, and 
this we sent to the North woods after 
him, with a beautifully illuminated 
address, in which nothing was said 
about his threshing machine exploit ; 
but it bore the testimony of his 
fellow students,to the pleasure they 
had had in making his acquaintance, 
to their sense of his scholarship, in- 
tegrity and valour, and to this beauti- 
fully illuminated parchment we all 
set our names—-those of us who could 
write—and one humorist signed with 
his mark as a reflection on the edu- 
cational advantages of this institu- 
tion, called the Normal School. I 
am pleased to be able to add that 
this testimonial had the most amaz- 
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ing effect on Johnson’s character and 
demeanour. He had been under the 
erroneous impression that none of us 
cared for him, and these bulky vol- 
umes, coming down, as it were, with 
a dull thud, woke him up, and I saw 
in the papers to-day that at the 
teachers’ examinations of last year 
he had won a second class life certifi- 
cate.” | 

There was a cheer at this, then Sam 
continued : 

“Now the best way to deal with 
the Model School is e 

“Clang!”’ went the great gong at 
the ceiling. We had forgotten all 
about it, and every man jumped as 
though it had been a musket shot. 
Sam McKurdy, on tip-toe, led the 
way into class-room number one. 


(To be continued.) 
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attitude, if not on the brow, 

of the taller burglar, as he 

stood there undecided, looking 
at the pile of swag on the long, heavy 
mahogany table. The upper part of 
his face was concealed by a daintily- 
cut, black silk mask, a disguise so 
perfectin fit and texture that it might 
well have made its appearance at a 
Covent Garden fancy dress ball, 
rather than in the dining-room of 
the Master of St. Emerald’s house 
at Durcamford. The tall man was 


To ae was perplexity in the 


evidently particular regarding his 
wearing apparel, whether mask or 
coat, for, although not in evening 
clothes, he was well dressed in gar- 
ments quite evidently made to order 
by a first-class tailor. His comrade 
seemed to be more disreputable by 
contrast, and his mask consisted 
merely of a dirty and tattered hat- 
lining, with two holes roughly cut 
for the eyes. He was seated in a 
solid leather-covered chair, with a 
glass of wine at his elbow, which h> 
sipped occasionally as he looked up 
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at his leader. On the floor at their 
feet lay two tightly filled canvas bags, 
while on the table, in a heap, rested 
an assortment of curios that had 
seemingly been gathered from various 
rooms. The little clock on the mantel- 
piece chimed the second hour after 
midnight in tones that sounded like 
a distant cathedral bell. 

“T hate to leave without the 
College plate,” said the tall man, 
“but I rather fancy it’ s not in the 
house.” 

“Shall I go upstairs and wake 
the old duffer asleep in the big bed 


there, and make him tell where it, 


is? He’s sure to know.” 

“Oh, he knows all right enough,” 
said the leader, “but the question 
is, will he tell 2” 

“This pair. of pincers will soon 
make him tell,” muttered the other 
confidently. 

“Tm nof so sure of that. These 
mild, scholastic gentlemen prove un- 
expectedly stubborn sometimes. I’ve 
met their kind before ; you haven't.” 

“TH try it on if you give the 
word.” 

“T rather think it’s not worth 
while taking the risk. I was assured 
the College plate’ was in the strong 
room, but it has evidently been 
removed, so I think we’d better make 
off with what we have, and let the 
old gentleman enjoy his sleep.” 

» “Just as you say,” replied his 
follower, resignedly. 

| The chief sat down, poured himself 
a glass of wine, tasted it, but ap- 
parently was not impressed in its 
favour. 

“IT should think the head of the 
house would keep better wine than 
this,” he grumbled. 

“It seems all right to me,” said 
his wvits-a-vis, emptying his glass, 
and pouring out another. 

‘Perhaps it does. In any case, 
you've had enough, Hodges. I draw 
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the line at two glasses, you know. 
I content myself with one if it is 
good, which this is not.” 

The two men were startled by the 
quiet opening of a door behind 
them. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said a 
courteous, well-modulated voice in 
tones of manifest regret at an un- 
warranted intrusion. The open door 
revealed a somewhat striking picture ; 
an oldish man, with greyish hair, 
and finely chiselled, benevolent fea- 
tures, stood there wrapped in a 
dressing-gown, holding aloft a lighted 


candle, which was quite unnecessary, 


because the electric cluster in the 
dining-room was lit, the closely- 


drawn window curtains allowing no > 


ray to appear outside. The tall 
burglar sprang to his feet, whirled 
round, levelled his right arm, and 
the rays of the candle glistened 
on the polished barrel of a revolver 
pointed at the old man’s breast. 

“Are you armed, Sir : >” snapped 
the burglar, gruffiy. 

The old man smiled as if a comphi- 


‘ment had been paid him. 


‘Qh dear no,” he said mildly, “ and 
even if I were, I venture to predict 
you would be in no danger, for I 
never have even had a gun in my 
hand, and would be quite ignorant 
of its proper use if it were presented 
to me in other fashion than you are so 
discourteously presenting that pistol.”’ 

The thief lowered his revolver. 

“You are the Master of St. 
Emerald’s, I take it ?” 

The elderly scholar bowed his 
head. 

““T must ask you to come in, 
Master, and you will pardon me 
if I close this door.” 

The Master advanced, still holding 
his lighted candle. At a nod from 
the leader, the other man closed the 
door, and stood with his back against 
it. The tall man never took his eyes 
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from the Professor, despite the latter’s 
ingratiating mildness of manner. It 
was evident that the criminal did 
not wholly trust him. 

“Sit down, sir,” he said gruffly. 

The Master seated himself in a 
comfortable arm-chair, arranging his 
draperies round him with the careful 
precision of an old maid. 

‘““There is one question I must 
ask you, sir, and your life depends 
on a truthful answer.” 

“TI shall give you a_ truthful 
answer, said the Master, “ whether 
my life depends upon it or not, 
if your enquiry comes within the 
range of my knowledge.” 

“It does. Have you given a 
signal to the police, or any other, 
when you learned that we were 
here ?”’ 

«No, I did not, and yet it is but 
fair to say to you that it is merely 
half the truth. Quite recently I 
installed a most improved system 
of burglar alarms, and doubtless when 
you came in, your advent was pro- 
claimed to the police by the ringing 
of an electric bell at police head- 
quarters.” 

The tall. man laughed quietly. 

‘You don’t need to worry. about 
the electric bell, Master ; we attended 
to all that before we entered the 
house.” 

“You have eistraments for cut- 
ting the wires ?” asked the scholar, 
in mild astonishment. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the burglar 
wearily, placing his pistol out of 
sight, and drawing forth a pair of 
steel nippers. “ You'll need to renew 
the wiring in the morning, Professor.” 

“J doubt if I shall trouble. It 
scems to afford very little protection, 
after all, and yet the printed matter 
which the electrical company issued 


spoke of the invention in terms of | 


commendation, which now appear 
to me éxaggerated.” 
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“May I offer you a glass of wince, 
Master ?” 

“Not from that decanter, thank 
you. It is merely vin ordinaire, 
as doubtless you have discovered. 
If you will permit me to visit my 


cellar, I will give you a vintage 
claret which I[ think you will 
like.” , 


“Thank you very much, Master, 
but I could not put you to that 


trouble.” 


“It 1s useless for me to ring,” 
continued the old man, “ because 
the servants are all away.” 

““T am aware of that, nevertheless 
I beg you to remove your chair 
a little further from that bell, and 
I warn you to make no attempt 
to give an alarm.” 

The learned man pushed his chair 
towards the middle of the room, 
and sat down again. 

“You are more amply protected,” 
he said, “by my declaration that I 
shall push no button, make no signal, 
nor raise my voice above its present 
level. I wish to ask you: . 

' “ Pardon me, Master, but I have 
one more question to put to you.” 

‘ Does my life depend on a truthful 
answer ?”’ queried the old pevneman 
with a smile. 

“Tf you answer at all, sir, I am 
confident you will tell the truth. 
Where is the College plate ?” 

‘“Ah, you are too late for that. 
It is nearly a month since I had it 
removed to the safe deposit vault, 
and also insured against burglary, so 
I will have no hesitation in giving 
you the address.” 

‘Thanks. That’s very kind of you. 
You are quite sure that the plate is 
not concealed either in this house, 
or in the College itself?” 

“Qh, quite sure. If you will 
allow me to enter the library, I shall 
have pleasure in bringing’ you the 
receipt from the safe deposit company, 
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and also the documents. regarding 
the insurance.” 

““Never mind, old man. It isn’t 
paper we're after, but gold and 
silver. I believe in specie payment.” 
Then, waving his hand toward the 
sacks on the floor, he added “ But 
why did you not send this stuff 
to the safe deposit also ?” 

** Ah, judging by the accumulation 
on the table, I should surmise that 
the bags contain my own personal 


property. So far as the College plate ~ 


is concerned I am merely custodian, 
and therefore could not allow myself 
to take any risks of its loss. It is 
very valuable, as doubtless you know. 
I do not say this with the intention 
of adding any bitterness to your dis- 
appointment at not finding it, and, 


indeed, hasten to soften my _ pro- 


nouncement by assuring -you that 
the value I speak of and the value 
you are thinking about are two 
entirely different qualities. I pre- 
sume that once the plate was in your 
possession you would proceed as 
quickly as possible to melt it into 
bullion.” , 

‘“That’s exactly what we should 
do.” , 

‘“It makes me shudder even to 
think of such a catastrophe,” said 
the Master, “and, if you perceive 
me trembling, it is not either through 
fear, or because of the chilliness of 
the air at this untimely hour in the 
morning,- but merely at the thought 


of such an artistic catastrophe as 


that at which you hint. ‘The plate 
has been presented to our College 
by various kings and queens in 
mediaeval times, and some of the pieces 
are associated with certain romantic 
or tragic incidents which causes them 
to be treasured by antiquarians like 
myself, while the design, the carving, 
the shape, would all be lost in a 
melting pot. The mere gold and 
silver, to obtain which you must 
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run such heroic. risks, we could 
easily replace, but the loss to the 
world of those higher elements of 
value which I have indicated, would 
be irreparable.” 

“The values you speak of are all 

in your eye, old man. Give me 
the gold and silver. I have no use 
for the romantic bosh or artistic 
gush you speak of.” 
“Permit me to point out that you 
are taking a very short-sighted view 
of the sentimental values we have 
been discussing. If the plate came 
into your hands, and you sent it to 
Christie’s in London to be sold by 
auction, and sent at the same time 
a similar number of pieces from an 
unknown source, but of similar in- 
trinsic value, that 1s to say, weight 
for weight, the gold and silver would 
be of the same purity, you would find 
that our romantic plate, as you term 
it, would fetch probably ten or a 
dozen times the number of golden 
sovereigns that could be obtained 
for the other. So you see a value that 
can be measured in coin of the rea 1m 
is not to be dismissed so_airily 
aS you suppose.” 

“Well, there’s no use of talking 
about the plate if we’re not going to 
get it. If I hadn’t searched the house 
as thoroughly as has been the case, I 
should rather believe you were bluff- 
ing, for you seem to me to be tvo 
cursedly innocent to be quite true.” 

“If we are to become personal, 
and proceed to odious comparisons 
of one another’s characteristics,” re- 
plied the elder man, “‘ may I venture 
to suggest that you appear to be of a 
suspicious nature, as if all faith in 
your fellow men, which I take it you 
once possessed, had departed.” 

The burglar laughed, rather bit- 
terly, the scholar thought. 

‘““T trust no man,” he said. “I 
trust nothing but the evidence of 
my own eyes.” 
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**WE’D BETTER LET THE OLD GENTLEMAN ENJOY HIS SLEEP.” 


“TI think that is such a pity,” 
mused the Professor, almost as if 
talking to himself. “Much of the 
pleasure in life, it seems to me, con- 
sists of faith in our fellows. I like 
to think that the world is not nearly 
so bad as some of our pessimistic 
writers picture it. Andas for the evi- 
dence of one’s eyes, to which you pin 
your faith, that testimony is most 
defective, as I have often proved by 
actual experiment. Perhaps you are 
not aware that I have devoted my 
life to the study of electricity, 
and that I am supposed to know a 
great deal about rays of various sorts, 
and light in its different forms.” 

‘‘T didn’t know it,” said the burglar 
rudely, “and it doesn’t interest me, 
even when you tell me so.” 

‘* Ah, but I shall interest you in a 
moment. It is my province to in- 
terest people. If I had failed to 


interest those students who did me 
the honour to gather knowledge from 
such store as I possess, I should 
not now be in the position which I 
hold.” 

Again. the burglar laughed. 

‘The position you hold is one in 
an arm-chair; that of a prisoner in 
your own house, with a rug wrapped 
round you, shivering every now and 
then, and pretending you are not 
afraid.” 

The Master smiled gently and 
pleasantly, and bowed slightly as if 
to acknowledge the ludicrousness of 
his present situation. 

“It serves me right for boasting,” — 
he said. “I thought perhaps I 
could interest you, but I may have 
Over-estimated my power in that 
direction. What I was going to say 
is this: it would have been quite 
possible for me, at the turn of the 
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screw, to project into this room, 
and envelope the chair in which you 
sit, with an mpalpable, invisible 
something which are vulgarly called 
the X-rays. Allthe time we have been 
speaking they may have been silently 
pouring upon you, unseen by the eye, 
unfelt by the touch, giving to no 
sense you possess any hint of their 
deadly potency.” 

The burglar sat up in his chair, 
and looked uneasily about him, his 
eyes filled with the dismay of a man 
who finds himself suddenly in un- 
known and sinister surroundings. 

“These rays,’ went on the Pro- 
fessor placidly, “would produce this 
effect. Your flesh would begin to 
peel away in shreds from your 
rotting bones, hanging like putrid 
rags from your crumbling skeleton. 
No skill of man could save your life, 
which would be slowly torn from 
you with excruciating pain, until 
you——”’ 

The tall burglar sprang to his 
feet, and gazed about him in a 
fright. Then he pulled forth his 
pistol menacingly, and confronted 
the Professor, who sat back easily 
in his arm-chair, beaming benignly 
on the startled man. 

“Look here, you hoary old scoun- 
drel, if you try any of your chemical 
tricks on me, Tl shoot you dead 
where you sit.” 

“TI said I would interest you,” 
commented the Master with his win- 
ning smile. “ Do not be uneasy. The 
apparatus I speak of is on the opposite 
side of the quad, in the College 
laboratory. What I have outlined 
to you 1s perfectly possible, but, 
as you may imagine, the necessary 
machinery is not fitted up in my 
dining-room. Pray sit down again. 
I want to ask you a few questions, 
if you are not in a hurry to depart. 
J take it yours is the brain that 
planned those exceedingly clever burg- 
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laries which have occurred in Dur- 
camford during the past month or 
more. Am I right in my surmise ?” 

The tall burglar did not reply, 
and the Professor continved: 

“I was discussing the matter some 
weeks since with our excellent chief 
of police, and he tells me that the 
crimes have been committed so deftly 
that he believes a clever gang of 
experts, led by a master mind, 
has come from London or Paris to 
honour us with their presence.” 

“Correct again, my old bird.” 

“Why have you visited this an- 
cient, sleepy town, to rob and frighten 
innocent people, as I think you 
called me earlier in the evening 2” 

“All in the way of business, sir. 
I knew that the various Colleges 
possessed treasures of one sort or 
another which I yearned to annex.” 

‘“Qur plate, for instance ?” 

‘Precisely. Your plate, which I 
have not yet secured, but all that — 
will come in good time.” 

‘Seven or fourteen years hence,”’ 
said the Master mildly. 

“ Now, what the devil do you mean 
by that?” demanded the burglar, 
suddenly becoming alert. “Are you 
referring to my doing time ?” 

‘“* Pardon me if I have inadvertently 
touched upon a forbidden topic. 
You know the late Cecil Rhodes said 
of us we are mere children in 
financial matters, and I suppose ‘he 
also meant in many-other phases of 
life which may be termed practical. 
But, after all, do you not run some 
chance of capture and conviction ?” 

‘“Not with the slow-going police 
of a University town.” 

“Ah, I see, you take advantage 
of our simplicity, after all. When I 
discussed you’ with the chief of 
police, he gave it as his opinion that 
at least four persons were engaged in 
these depredations. Here I find only 
two. Do you mean to tell me that 
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the pair of you are clever enough 
to commit all those house and 
college-breakings under which we 
have been terrorised these few weeks 
past ?” 

“Oh, I’m not going to tell -you 
how many there areof us, so that you 
may gossip with your friend the 
chief of police, but I may say that 
in attending to your house, there are 
two more. One came through the 
hall, and was stationed outside in the 
quad to give warning should he see 
any sign of interference. Another is 
on the street, placed near the cor- 
ner; not visible to the passer-by, 
while any chance comer is seen by 
him.” 

“How well you business-manage 


an affair of this sort,” exclaimed the 


Master with admiration. 

“There. are brains in other pro- 
fessions besides that of tutoring, 
you know.” 

“*So it would seem. And have you 
been all through the house ?” 

“In every room, including your 
own bed-chamber.”’ 

““ How strange that I never heard 
you,” murmured the Master sadly. 

“Well, you see, sir, we don’t go 
round with hob-nailed boots, as your 
police do. We trust to the silent 
stocking.” 

“But what if the police, goaded 
by your ingenuity, took to wearing 
felt slippers. Indeed, it is only fair 
to give confidence for confidence, 
so I beg to inform you I presented 
the police, or at least a certain section 
of them, with slippers that are as 
silent as your stockings.” 

“You intended to trap us, then ?” 

“Precisely. Isaidto myself; ‘It’s 
a remarkable thing if ignorant, 
criminal men, by the exercise of such 
crude mentality as they possess, 
can baffle the ingenuity of scholars, 
pccustomed from youth up to solve 
aroblems much more abstruse and 
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difficult than any that can be pre- 
sented by a clumsy thief.’ ” 

“T warm you, old man, that I don’t 
like your sort of talk. I warn you, too, 
for the third time, that I’ve a pistol 
in my pocket, and that weapon calls 
the tune of your chin music. Under- 
stand what I mean? Don’t be so free 
with the word ‘thief’ and such like.” 

“Do you deny that you are a 
thief ?”” asked the Master in sur- 
prise. “It seems to me that the 
evidence against you is almost in- 
controvertible.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right, but you 
chuck it. I don’t allow any old 
woman in a nightgown to call me 
a thief. Do you see ?” 

“ But then,”’ protested the Master, 

“you have yourself just intimated 
that you are prepared to be a mur- 
derer as well as a thief. Would you 
actually be foolish enough to use 
your revolver upon me? [ take you 
to be still a young man, and in slaying 
an aged person like myself you would 
at once be cutting short the thread 
of your own life, whereas, as things 
at present stand, you are merely 
sure of the seven or fourteen years, 
be the same more or less, as our 
legal brothers would say. Now, the 
chief of police, as [ told you, thought 
you exceedingly clever, and this made 
me anxious to meet you, and, in 
case I forget it, I beg now to thank 
you for a very interesting con- 
versation. I do not agree with our 
worthy chief of police that you are in 
the least clever. Take my coming 
down here upon you. What is your 
theory regarding my being asleep 
while you were in my room. Do you 
think I was actually asleep, or 
shamming ?”’ | 


“TI believe you were actually 
asleep.” 
“You are quite right. Now, con- 


sidering the silence with which you 
have carried on your operations, 
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what do you think induced me to 
come downstairs ?” 

‘© I suppose you woke up, and took 
a trot round to see if everything was 
all right.” 

‘Why did I carry a candle when, 
by merely snapping a button in each 
room and the hall, I could flood 
the place with electric light ?” 

‘“‘Are these conundrums ?” 

“Yes, they are conundrums that 
should have occurred to you. If you 
possessed real mental shrewdness you 
would have turned your attention 
to these conundrums without my 
needing to present them to you.” 

The burglar rose to his feet again, 
and the Master surmised that he 
was frowning behind his mask. The 
old gentleman made a deprecatory 
motion of his delicate white hand. 
The protest he made was almost 
plaintive in its pleading, as if he 
were expostulating with an unruly 
student. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t jump up 
and down in that disconcerting way. 
It betrays a state of nervousness 
which, if persisted in, may produce a 
fatal disease of the heart that would 
cut short a promising career.” 

““Come along, Bill,” said the tall 
burglar, ignoring the medical advice 
he had received. “Let us get away 
with the swag.” 

‘Please do not go yet,” implored 
the Master. “You have plenty of 
time. Several hours must yet elapse 
before dawn, and there are many 
important questions I wish to ask 

ou.” : 

‘““Oh, don’t trouble your ancient 
noddle with unnecessary questions. 
I'll present you with a practical ques- 
tion that will occupy your attention 
until daylight at least. I’m going 
to tie you up in a hard knot.” 

. 3. That would be most uncomfort- 
able, and quite unnecessary. I give 
you my word that I will go directly 
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to bed, and communicate with no 
person until morning.” 

“* Thanks, your worship, but we’re 
not taking people’s words in this 
business. Just move your chair 
alongside the table.” 

The Professor meekly did what he 
was ordered to do, sitting down again 
with a regretful sigh. While he 
stood up the burglar deftly loosened 
the cord attached to his dressing- 
gown, drew_it out, and with one 
sweep of the knife cut it in two, then, 
throwing the knife across the table 
to his pal, he said: 

“Cut the heavy cords at the window, 
Bill, and tie the leg of this chair 
to the leg of the table. I'll attend 
to the old boy’s wrist and ankles.” 

As with the cord of the dressing- 
gown he firmly bound the Master’s 
wrists together behind his back, the 
learned man spoke as if nothing 
unusual was happening. 

““T should think your profession 
would give you great opportunities 
for studying architecture, both ex- 
terior and interior.” 

“Oh, chuck it,” said the burglar, 
who, having finished with hands and 
feet, using up the cord of the dressing- 
gown, now took. one of the long, 
heavy ropes with huge tassels, which 
had formerly done duty among the 
massive folds of the window curtains, 
and firmly tied the Master to the leg 
of the table. The old gentleman 


-babbled on serenely, panting a little 


when the rope tightened. 

-“The College buildings of St. 
Emerald’s are very ancient, and [ 
am astonished that you did not study 
their construction more intimately 
than appears to have been the case 
before venturing your liberty within 
these walls. There are secret under- 
ground passages which wander far . 
afield, and communicate with other 
edifices in this town, terminating in 
that ancient building, now unoccupied, 
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which fronts the police-station. I 
caused its main passage to be cleared 
out some six weeks ago, and an amaz- 
ing quantity of debris to be removed. 
I should think this would arouse 
your antiquarian interests.” 

“It doesn’t, your eminence,” panted 
the burglar, standing up again after 
his exertions in knotting ropes. ‘‘ You 
see, I’m not a blooming undergrad.” 

“I fear, indeed, you are not,” 
said the Master with a sigh, “and I 
regret to find I have entirely over- 
estimated the craft which I supposed 
you to possess. You lack even in 
imagination, for after what I told 
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you about my present of felt slippers 
to the force, about the clearing out 
of the passage, and about its terminus 
in the vicinity of the police-station, 
it seems to me a man endowed with 
any sort of fancy at all might picture 
to himself a body of police stealing— 
not these trifles you have stolen, 
but stealing along that passage, 
and quietly filling this house with 
their esteemed presence, while you 
were sipping my worst wine.” 

The burglar swore with some 
Savagery. 

‘What are you talking about ?” 
he demanded 
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‘About the antiquarian interest 
of this ancient building, but if you 
prefer that I should discourse on 
more modern matters, I beg to inform 
you that, distrusting the conventional 
burglar alarms, whose wires you so 
easily cut, I have had attached 
to these walls a telephonic diaphragm 
of the most effective description. I 
hope ultimately to work without 
wires, but at present we run the 
wires along that ancient passage 
I told you of, and up into the room 
of the chief of police. You found 
that the door had been left unlocked, 
carelessly, as you supposed, and that 
shows the danger of jumping at a 
conclusion from insufficient premises. 
You would have discovered, had you 


investigated further, that every win- | 


dow in the house can be opened easily 
from the outside. The door is a 
very ancient and fine piece of oak- 
_ work, and I did not wish it brutalised 
by the clumsy tools of a burglar. 
The moment you opened the door, 
and trod on any rug or carpet in the 
house, you automatically rang a 
bell at the elbow of the chief of police, 
the wires most craftily concealed 


in the hollow of the walls, and along ' 


the passage I spoke of.” 

‘The devil!” snarled the burglar. 

“Oh, no; no supernatural agency 
was enlisted in our service, merely 
the ordinary telephonic and bell- 
ringing electrical mechanism. The 
moment the bell rang, the chief of 
police took down a telephonic receiver, 
and in spite of the fact that your 
boots were missing, he heard every 
step you took, and every whisper 
you made. Meanwhile, his felt-slip- 
pered brigade was marching noise- 
lessly along the passage, and taking 
advantage of those peculiarities of 
ancient architecture which you, to 
your disadvantage, have ignored, as 
indeed, you ignored the remarkable 
incident that, having failed to wake 
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up when you entered my room, I 
nevertheless appeared before you here 
with a candle in my hand. It was 
the chief of police himself who 
awakened me by saying: 

“Tf you wish to talk with the 
burglars, now is your chance. They 
are sipping wine in the dining- 
room.’ 

“You may notice this dining- 
room is panelled, and the ceiling is 
timbered with beams and plain plank- 
ing. Unfortunately the light from 
the electrical chandelier dazzles your 
eyes as you look upward, but if you 
Shade your eyes from the hght, 
you may notice that one of the planks 
has been lifted, and that at the present 
moment the chief of police and three 
of his assistants have you covered— 
I think that is the slang term—with 
their revolvers. You were in fact 
captured more than half an hour ago, 
although you didn’t know it, and 
those people of yours clumsily waiting 
outside, were taken without a sound 
by our felt-footed contingent, who 
suddenly threw blankets over their 
heads.” 

The two burglars instinctively 
glanced up at the ceiling, each with 
a pistol in his fist. 

‘Throw up your hands!” shouted 
the chief of police from the upper 
room, and as he spoke the two 
doors of the dining-room opened 
simultaneously, and several silent- 
footed men entered from the-hall and 
the adjoining room. The tall burglar 
raised up his arms, and his partner 
followed suit. As the tall burglar 
glanced down at the tranquil face 
of the Master, whom a policeman 
was now untying, the criminal mut- 
tered in terse language a_ phrase 
which signified he would be con- 
demned. 

* Your remark is oe ee said 
the imperturbable Master, “but I 
believe it to be strictly accurate.” 


cumstances of Sir John 
Laughton’s death were a 
motor-car and a_ broken 
neck. The usual inquest was held, 
and the verdict common to such 
occurrences, “‘ Accidental Death,” re- 
turned. | 
So much I learned from my late 
uncle’s solicitor as I lay in hospital at 
Pretoria. At home no doubt, the 
sudden and violent end of a wealthy 
man was a lamentable tragedy, and 
a nine days’ wonder. But on the 
veldt such tragedies were frequent. 
There no one was likely to wax 
sentimental over the death of a not 
too dear and distant kinsman, any 
more than folk at home would grieve 


A S may be remembered, the cir- 


‘over the one line obituary of an 
_ unknown soldier. 


A family quarrel, dating - from 
before my birth, and remembered to 
the hour of his death, had raised an 
impassable barrier between uncle and 
nephew, which not even the earlier 
death of my father, one of the original 
principals to the quarrel, could breach. 
Never had my eyes rested on this 
stern bachelor uncle, and never 
had he, to my _ knowledge, dis- 


played the smallest interest in the 
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youth who might scme day succeed 
him. 

Small wonder that my thoughts 
turned to the material and personal 
results of his unexpected end, rather 
than to that event. And these re- 
sults I may here state were such as 
to convert a lieutenant of a line 
regiment, possessed of the meagrest 
private means, and haunted with the 
prospects of an equally meagre and_ 
premature pension, into a_ baronet, 
and one of the largest landowners in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Three months later I was quit of 
the service, with the honorary rank 
of Captain, and a measure of health 
restored. The Yorkshire estate to 
which I hastened, once the legal for- 
malities necessary to the inheritance 
of a large property had been dis- 
charged in town, was at its best. 

Heather-clad fell, stretching sky- 
ward and far over three counties, 
fertile valleys counting farms by the 
score, and deep deposits of coal under 
all, made Kettlethorpe as fair and 
rich a dcmain as man could well pic- 
ture. But it was not to prospects of 
sport, suggested by purple upland 
and dancing stream, that my thoughts 
turned as I gazed upon them for the 
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first time. Nor did the accumulated . 


wealth of a well-nursed estate appeal 
to a pleasure-loving nature, save as a 
means to one end. 

Poverty, which had sent me to the 
war two years before, with unspoken 
words of love trembling on my lips, 
was no longer my lot. Wealth and 
rank were mine, and these I vowed to 
lay at the feet of the woman I had 
striven to banish from my memory 
during two long years of service at 
the front ; and that before the day 
was many hours older. 

A speedy automobile, not the one 
which had slain Sir John; but another, 
brought by me from town, made light 
work of the twenty miles of hilly 
road which lay between Kettlethorpe 
and Drymore, Barbara Coulson’s 
home. Yet, short as the journey 
was, it bristled with so many doubts 
that ere I was half-way there I was 
minded to turn back and set akcut 
my courtship with less impetuosity 
on some future occasion. 

Never a word of love had passed 
between us, and what reason had I 
for believing that Baroara so much 
as remembered the man who had 
passed out of her life two years 
before ? Even had he once held some 
small place in her affection, surely 
two long years of silence must stand 
as a barrier betweenthem. More than 
likely ;if void he had left that void 
was filled by another. Barbara might 
even be married ! 

Beset with doubt, yet fearful of 
learning the truth, I would have 
passed the lodge at Drymore had 
not the keen-eyed keeper, recognising 
me, thrown the gate wide open, and 
with cheery welcome bade me enter. 
So, with heart beating as it had never 
beaten on battlefield, I crossed the 
threshold, struggling to find words 
with which to greet Barbara. 

But for words there was small 
need. Quick-witted love gave reason 


be 
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the le and whispered a better way. 
Unresisting I drew her to my heart 
and held Her there, whilst kisses and 
tears rained such a welcome as words 
never told. 

So, full of courtship and the pre- 
paration of Kettlethorpe for a mis- 
tress, which it had lacked foi half 
a century, the summer weeks that 
gave place to winter passed un- 
heeded. But with winter nights came 
stories of strange happenings, which 
had for a time, unknown to me, 
terrorised the countryside, and now 
threatened a rude awakening to my 
dream of love. 

It was Birkett, the ancient butler, 
and survivor of three generations of 


-Laughtons, who first called my atten- 


tion to these mysterious doings. As 
he handed me the post-bag one morn- 
ing at breakfast, he so far departed 
from his usual custom as to address 
me. 
‘I beg your pardon, Sir Eric,” the 
said, in an awed voice, “‘ but a con- 
stable was found dead this morning 
in the very spot where Sir John was 
killed.” | 

“A strange and lamentable coin- 
cidence, Birkett,” I replied. ‘“‘ How 
did he meét with his death?” 

“It was the motor-car, sir!” he 
whispered. 

‘What motor-car?” I asked in 
surprise. ‘“‘Mine is the only one 
within fifty miles. Nostranger would 
venture up or down the Devil’s 
Scar at night,” I added, as a picture 
of the fearful hill on which Sir John 
met his death rose in my mind. 

‘* No, sir, but it was the other car,” 
Birkett protested, with a_ dismal 
shake of the head. 

‘What other car?” I asked, still 
in the dark. 

‘The one that killed Sir John, and 
the one he rides at night,” was the 
astonishing reply. 

‘* Birkett,” I said severely, “I am 
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surprised at a man of your years 


talking such nonsense”’; and as a. 


hint that I did not wish to discuss 
the matter further, I busied myself 
with the contents of the post-bag. 

But the man evidently had some- 
thing on his mind, and wished to get 
it off. After fidgetting about at aside- 
board for a few: minutes he spoke 
again: 

‘* Excuse me, sir, I should not have 
mentioned it; but it seemed to me 
to be a matter that concerned you.” 

““The gossip of the servants’ hall 
does not concern me,” I replied, “nor 
do I wish to hear it. As chief man- 
servant it is your duty to discounten- 
ance these stories, which are only 
concocted by the ignorant, and calcu- 
lated to scare the timid.” 

‘* Oh, sir,” the man pleaded, “ this 
is no idle gossip. I saw Sir John 
driving the same car past the 
lodge gates that he drove when alive, 
not a fortnight ago. Others have 
seen him too. There’s not a servant 
that will leave the house after dark 
if he can help it, and down in the 
village there’s a regular scare. Then 
something has come out since the 
inquest. Poor Str John may have 
met with foul play, and perhaps that 
is why he can’t rest in his grave.” 

Now, though I would listen to no 
ghost story, I felt in honour bound to 
investigate the slightest suspicion of 
foul play to which my respected uncle 
might have fallen a victim, and I asked 
Birkett to give me, as accurately as 
possible, the circumstances of his 
death. 

The story was short and concise. 
Sir John was an intrepid driver of his 
motor and much given to solitary 
night excursions. One night, or early 
one morning, hedid not return to the 
hall as usual. No alarm was caused 
by his absence, as on previous ccca- 
sions he had been known to stay 
away for a day or more. At eight 
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o’clock on the morning following Sir 
John’s last ride, a message came 
from the village police-station to the 
effect that his body had been found 
on the. Devil’s Scar. 

‘* And about the inquest,” I asked ; 
‘“ you were present, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, sir, I identified the body. 
The other witnesses were the farm 
labourer who discovered it, and Doctor 
Pollock who examined it. The coroner 
told the jury that death was the result 
of a broken neck, and they found 
a verdict of ‘ accidental death.’ ”’ 

‘And the mechanic who looked 
after the car, was he called ? ” 

“Sir John never had a man, sir. 
He built the motor-car and looked 
after it himself.” 

‘“‘ Well, Birkett,” I said with relief, 
after a few more questions which 
neither added to nor detracted from 
the straightforward narrative, “I see 
no ground whatever for believing that 
the jury were wrong in their verdict. 
The Devil’s Scar is a dangerous hill 
in daytime, and I can quite imagine 
even a skilled driver, such as Sir John 
was, meeting with a fatal accident 
there at night.” 

“Yes, sir; but Sir John either 
walked a mile with a broken neck if 
he was pitched out of the car, or he 
left the car and walked a mile before 
he broke his neck.” 

Birkett uttered this startling state- 
ment, with firm conviction. 

“One evening in the summer,” he 
continued, “I was at Rigby’s farm, 
Scar Top. Rigby showed me the place 
where the car was found, which 
was in a field half a mile frcm Sir 
John’s body. I don’t understand 
motor-cars, sir, but it seems impossible 
that one could have run uphill by 
itself and climbed a stone dyke.” 

“Let us go and look at the car.” 
I cried, springing to my feet, as it — 
suddenly occurred to me that I had 
never set eyes upon the vehicle which 
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had brought about my uncle’s death. 
“* Where is it kept ? ” 

“It is locked up in Sir John’s 
workshop. Shall I fetch the key, 
sir?” . 

Birkett led the way to a _ large 
brick building which stood remote 
from stable and other outhouses, and 
in which, he informed me, Sir John 
had.spent most of his time. Select- 
ing a key from a bunch, he opened 
the door, and I gazed curiously over 
his shoulder. 

At the far end stood a forge, a 
bench which ran the length of the 
building was littered with tools, and 
on shelves all round the walls were 
jars of chemicals and appliances ; 
evidently the place had been Jabora- 
tory as well as work-shop; but the 
clear space in the centre of the build- 
ing, which the motor-car should have 
occupied, was empty. 

Had we discovered Sir John at 
work, Birkett could not have been 
more unnerved than he was by the 
absence of the car. 

‘“ Ah! sir,” he cried, “it was the 
only thing he cared for when he was 
alive, and now that he’s dead he has 
come back for it!” 

“Nonsense!” I replied. ‘‘ The car 
has been stolen. We must catch the 
thief and lay the ghost at the same 
time.” 

‘But who could have stolen it, 
sir? There was but one key to the 
workshop, and that has not been out 
of my keeping since I locked the 
car up six months ago.” 

‘That I cannot tell you just yet, 
Birkett, though I may be able to do 


so later. Meanwhile, not a word 
about the theft of the car or vour 
suspicions concerning Sir John’s 
death.” 


He locked the door of the work- 
shop and handed me the key; then, 
with a final assurance of silence, 
betook himself to his daily routine, 
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his usually placid countenance wearing 
a troubled look. 

Over a quiet pipe, I decided that 
the individual who had stolen the 
car was, for some reason best known 
to himself, playing the ghost. The 
recovery of the car, which was legally 
mine, would put an end to the ghost 
story. But the loss of the car and 
its mysterious reappearance, with a 
reputed pilot from the other world, 
did not trouble me so much as the 
other part of Birkett’s story. If my 
late uncle had met with foul play, as 
there appeared to be some ground for 
believing, it was clearly my duty to 
set the law in motion and, if possible, 
bring his murderer to justice. 
The capture of the ghost might 
unravel the whole mystery. As a 
first step towards this end, I deter- 
mined to ride over to Drymore and 
lay the case before Barbara’s father. 
He was a brother Justice of the Peace 
of long standing, and his legal ex- 
perience might assist me. 

Passing through the village of 
Kettlethorpe, the general: air of ex- 
citement which pervaded it, and a 
group of idlers about the door of the 
police-station, called to mind the re- 
port which had led to Birkett’s dis- 
comforting disclosure. Here I might 
gather some information concerning 
the unknown automobilist who had 
suddenly thrust himself into my life ; 
and leaving the car I entered the 
station. 

A weight of responsibility lifted 
from the inspector’s brow as the 
‘welcome figure of a Justice of the 
Peace entered his office. 

‘*Good morning, Sir Eric; a sad 
business this,’? he commented, going 
straight to the subject uppermost in 
his mind. 

‘* Very sad,’ ’ I replied. 
by a motor-car I hear.” 

‘“No, sir, not run over by it. 
There’s not a mark or a bruise about 


** Run over 


ee | 
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the body. Scared to death, the 
surgeon says.” | 

‘“Have you any reason for, be- 
lieving that the sight of a motor-car 
could scare a constable to death ? ” 
I asked, with a touch of sarcasm. 

*‘That’s our theory at present, sir. 
The track of a motor was found 
near the constable’s body. Then 
there is the story of the ghost, which 
seems to fit in.” . 

** Now, Rob- 
son,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘what 
is this ghost : 
story Pade a CNY 
** Well, sir, I SSS 
don’t say I be- 
lieve in ghosts, 
but for some 
time past peo- 
ple have de- 
clared that Sir 
John rides 
about on a 
motor at 
night.” 

“Is this mere 
gossip or can 
you name any 
intelligent per- 
son who pro- | 
fesses to have 
seen him ? ” 

‘“* Several of 
the county 
police have re- 
ported the 
matter, sir.”’ 

‘What is your theory ?”’ I asked. 

“IT think the car must be one 
similar to Sir John’s. Possibly the 
driver chooses the night-time to test 
jts speed. Or he may be some foolish 
practical joker disguised as Sir John, 
with the idea of frightening the 
people. In either case he must be 
caught.” 

** Robson!” I cried with enthu- 
siasm, “I will help you to catch him. 


‘POR WORDS THERE WAS SMALL NEED,’ 
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But first of all we must get some 
evidence to connect him with the 
death of the constable. Come with 
me to the spot where the body was 
found.” 

Half a mile ovt of the village we 
picked up the track of a large motor- 
car, which led- to the top of the ill- 
fated hill. The tyre, I noted with 
disappointment, left not a mark 
which might distinguish it from 
hundreds of others of a similar 
pattein. 

‘The same spot to an inch,” said 
the inspector, pointing to a patch of 
trampled grass by the roadside, a few 
yards down _ the 
hill. ‘* Poor fellow, 
no wonder he was 
scared, standing 
just where Sir John 
was killed, and see 
ing what he be- 
lieved to .be a 
phantom car 
driven by a 
ghost rushing 
down on him 
at a fearful 
pace.” 

Whilst the 
inspector 
busied himself 
measuring the 
track and 
drawing dia- 
grams in his 
note-book, I 
walked down 
the hill to where the constable had 
fallen. A few paces from the spot 
the tyre tracks suddenly stopped. 
The state of the road rendered it im- 
possible that the car had proceeded 


without leaving a mark, and just as 


certain was it that it had not re- 
turned towards Kettlethorpe. Every 
foot of the road had _ been closely 
scrutinised by two pairs of keen 
eyes, and only one track had we 
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discovered. Had the car come up 
the hill ? | 

A walk of half a mile down the 
tell-tale muddy road completely shat- 
tered such a theory. 

More mystified than ever, I drove 
the inspector back to the village. 
The one discovery resulting from our 
investigation of the scene of the 
tragedy I kept to myself, for, with 
the growing lust of*a man-hunt 
tingling in my veins, I was deter- 
mined myself to attempt the capture 
of the unknown automobilist who 
terrorised the countryside, disguised 
as my late uncle, and in a cat which 
belonged to me. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
I reached Drymore and found my 
prospective father-in-law restlessly 
pacing the hall. 

“I am glad you have come, Laugh- 
ton,’ .he exclaimed, grasping my. 
hand fervently, as if relieved at sight 
of me. “‘ Let us go into the library 
and have a chat.” 

Before the old gentleman could get 
out a word, I had told him as much 
as I knew of the phantom automobile 
and my morning’s discoveries. 

He heard me to the end, then he 
said: ‘“‘ It was on that very subject 
I wished to speak to you: I feel quite 
anxious about it.” 

‘* You don’t mean to say you accept 
the supernatural theory and anticipate 
evil to me as a result of the visita- 
tions ?”’ I cried in surprise. 

“IT wish I could accept the super- 
natural theory,” he replied seriously. 
‘It would greatly relieve my mind to 
do so.” 

“Then what is it you fear?” I 
asked. 

“Let us take your theory first and 
examine .it,’” he answered. ‘* The 
car which Sir John was in the habit 
of riding has been stolen, possibly 
because it embodies some mechanical 
secret of value. So far the facts of 
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the case seem to fit in with the theory. 
But what does the thief do ? Instead 
of taking the stolen vehicle out of 
the country, or at least out of that 
part of the country in which it is sure 
to be identified if seen, he perambu- 
lates the locality upon it, and, by 
way of calling further attention te 
himself, affects to be the ghost of its 
late owner. Again, supposing the 
thief to have had a hand in the 
murder of Sir John, the possession of 
the car would apparently be the 
motive, and with two crimes to his 
count the necessity for leaving the 
locality would be stronger than ever.” 

As I saw my theory shattered, the 
mystery which involved the whole 
affair deepened. 

‘* Now for your iieony: Mr. Coul- 
son,’’ I exclaimed. 

‘Well, I'm afraid it isn’t a harm- 
less one, so far as you are concerned. 
Has it occurred to you that this 


‘mysterious automobilist might be 
Sir John in the flesh ? ” 
‘** Impossible !’’ I gasped. ‘“ Why, 


he was killed six months ago, his body 
identified, and an inquest was held.”’ 

** An inquest was held, and a dead 
body, supposed to be that of Sir John, 
was buried six months ago. But for 
all that I would not swear that Sir 
John is dead.” 

‘‘ But Birkett, my butler, told me 
this morning that he identified the 
body.” 

“No living man could have iden- 
tified the body. The mutilation of 
head and facerendered it impossible. 
How a man could have come by 
such injuries in a fall from a motor- 
car I cannot imagine. Had he fallen 
over the cliff, which is two hundred 
feet above the spot where the body 
was found, one might have under- 
stood it.” 

** What about clothing, papers, and 
the like ?” 


‘““No evidence whatever. Many a 
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man has changed clothes with the 
dead before now.’ 

‘“* But what could be the object of 
thus obliterating himself,’’ I cried in 
dismay, as the gloomy picture rose 
vividly of what my uncle’s reincarna- 
tion would mean to me. 

“I knew your uncle well; better, 
perhaps, than any man living. He 
was always eccentric, and during the 
last two years of our acquaintance he 


was * Here Coulson broke off 
suddenly. 
**Go on!” I cried. 


* As mad as a hatter.” 


Coulson’s theory was the most dis- 
comforting yet advanced, and reflec- 
tion told me it was as probable as 
any. : 

‘““Have you seen the—ghost ?” I 
asked, after a lengthy break in the 
conversation. 

“‘ Not yet,” he replied. 

“Will you come with me to-night 
on my car and see if youcan identify 
it?” I asked eagerly 

“I shall be most happy to come, 
and happier still if a meeting with 
the phantom will . discredit my 
theory.” 

If report were true, there should be 
no difficulty in bringing about a meet- 
ing with the phantomcar. Itsnightly 
Tun, beginning no one knew where, 
followed the road south through 
Kettlethorpe to the Devil’s Scar, 
and there terminated as mysteri- 
ously as it began. 

Half an hour before midnight we 
took up our position at the end of a 
lane which struck the Kettlethorpe 
road five miles above the village, and, 
standing on the car, commanded a 
long stretch of white road that lay 
clear under the hght of a half-moon. 
With eyes glued to a point a mile 
away, we Waited in eager expectation 
whilst a full hour dragged by. Then, 
when I-was beginning to fear that 
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the phantom had, for that night at 
least, abandoned its usual course, a 
grip of the arm recalled my eyes to 
the road, whence they had wandered 
for the moment. 

From out the distance a bluish 
meteor-like light rolled towards us. 
As the ball of fire approached at in- 
calculable speed, the outline of a 
curious car took form. That it was 
of some dazzling metal, boat-shaped, 
and half its length covered with a 
tall wind screen, behind whith a man 
sat, was as much as I could take in 
while it shot past, with a sound like 
the beating of great wings. 

“Sir John! Sir John!” Coulson 
shouted. 

A pale face, half hidden in un- 
trimmed beard and wisps of straggling 
hair, turned towards us with a look 
of inquiry in which was no recog- 
nition. 

‘* Sit down,”’ I cried, seizing Coulson 
with one hand as I set the car moving 
with the other. 

Round the corner we swung in pur- 
suit, but though the -24-horse-power 
tonneau struggled gallantly and made 
a fine show of speed, running at close 
on forty miles an hour on the level, it 
was evident ere the first mile was 
covered that we were far outpaced. 

Still we held our course, bumping 
over the cobbles of Kettlethorpe at a 
speed that threatened destruction to 
half our mechanism, and out to the 
open road beyond. Only when the 
last glimmer of the phantom had long 
disappeared over the crest of the 
Devil’s Scar did I bring the car to a 
stand on the summit, fearful of 
making the descent in the dark. 

‘What do you make of the phan- 
tom ? ”’ Il asked, as we turned towards 
Drymore. 

“It was like Sir John,’ Coulson 
replied, “and the car was like his ; 
but I must confess to having my 
doubts as to both.” 
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“What a ghastly apparition,” he 
continued, with a shudder. ‘“‘ Wild- 
looking driver and weird vehicle 
flashing fire from every point of its 
metallic surface. No wonder the 
people look upon the spectacle as 
supernatural.” 

** Man or phantom, I shall not rest 
till I have captured him,” I cried. 
“* Supposing your theory to be right 
and the driver to be Sir John, think 
what a difference his being alive will 
make to me. Should he in the flesh 
claim his own, it means giving up the 
property for a lieutenant’s pension, 
and good-bye to Barbara.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry, lad,” he 
answered kindly. “Do your best 
to get to the bottom of the mystery. 
Meanwhile we will say nothing of our 
suspicions. Time enough to relin- 
quish your heritage when the rightful 
owner puts in a claim.” 

“But I have wooed Barbara as a 
wealthy man; I cannot ask her to 
wed a pauper.” 

“Well, you are not that yet. Until 
you are, use the means Providence 

has placed at your disposal to find 
~ out the truth. Barbara is young yet 
to think of marrying. Let her have 
her fling for a year or two, then if 
she’s in the same mind you won’t 
lack an old man’s blessing.” 

I was up betimes next morning, 
and, catching an carly train, reached 
London by two o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

On the journcy up I had ample 
time to think over the hastily con- 
ceived plan of the night before. 
That the car on the capture of 
which so much depended, was pos- 
sessed of extraordinary speed, I had 
ample evidence. As to its motive 
power I was: however, in the dark. 
That this was neither petrol nor 
steam, any novice to automobilism 
might have told. Electricity might 
produce such silent movement, but 
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only for a comparatively short time- 
Sooner or later the electric car must 
exhaust the supply carried and under- 
go the lengthy operation of recharging. 
A non-stop run of one hundred miles 
had not yet been achieved by a 
vehicle of, that description, and to 
judge by the scant accommodation 
for storage batteries contained by the 
mysterious car which FT had seen the 
night before, fifty miles at the utmost 
should be the limit of its travel on 
one charge; unless, indeed, some 
entirely new system of storage was 
employed. Granting such to be the - 
case, a petrol car capable of running 
two hundred miles without a stop, 
and renewing its supply of petrol in 
a period counted by seconds, not 
hours, should in time overhaul any 
clectric car yet built, provided that 
the petrol car could keep within a 
reasonable distance of the other when 
on the run. 

It was with the object of purchasing 
a car capable of doing this that I was 
on my way to town. A well-known 
firm of manufacturers had in its 
London depet a powerful racer which 
held the world’s record for speed, 
and what was equally essential, a 
well-earned reputation for hill climb- 
ing. | 

From King’s Cross I drove to the | 
depot and demanded the price of the 
racer. A record price was named 
and paid, with but one condition, 
which was that the destination of the 
vehicle should not be made public. 

Within -half an hour of entering the 
depot I was on my way back to 
Kettlethorpe on the 70-horse-power 
racer, with an engineer lent by its late 
owner sitting at my feet and ex- 
plaining its peculiarities. By the 
time Peterborough was_ reached 
I had so far mastered the tricks 
of the machine as to feel quite equal 
to running it home in safety, and 
there I dismissed the engineer, 
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continuing the journey alone next 
day and reaching Kettlethorpe that 
same evening. 

Of my ability to obtain the top- 
most speed from the racer I had now 
full confidence; whether that top 
speed, which was over seventy miles 
an hour’ under 
favourable condi- 
tions, would bring 
about the desired 
result | remained 
to be seen. As to 
the _hill-climbing 
and staying 
powers of the 
vehicle I felt no 
doubt, for on my 
trip from town I 
had climbed 
some steep inclines 
at a marvellous 
pace, and covered 
over one hundred 
miles without re- 
‘plenishing the 
petrol tank. 

There was, how- 
ever, one part of 
the trial before 
me at the thought 
of which I felt 
some dismay. . To 
fly along at top 
speed on the level, 
or climb a steep 
hill at forty miles 
an hour are feats 
in which the aver- 
age automobilist 
would revel. But 
to descend a long 
and dangerous hill 
in the dark, and 
at a speed which may well reach a 
hundred miles an hour ere the level 
is gained, is one at the thought of 
which most would cry off. 

Yet if I meant to see the matter 
through,” this was an ordeal which I 
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might be called upon to face. On 
the manner in which the Devil’s Scar 
was negotiated would probably turn 
the result of the chase. Should the 
phantom automobilist take the hill 
unchecked I must do the same, other- 
wise the lead which he would gain in 
| the two-mile de- 
scent might ren- 
der his capture 
hopeless. On the 
other hand, should 
he slow down [ 
might reasonably 
hope to recover, 
during the descent, 
some of the ground 
which his flying 
start, and possibly 
superior speed, 
might give him. 
With a full ap- 
—< preciation of the 
risk before me I 
set about a careful 
reconnaissance of 
the hill of evil 
repute. For the 
whole of its course 
the descent was 
over-hung on one 
side by a tall cliff ; 
on the other, a 
four-foot stone 
wall, built at the 
extreme edge, 
divided it from a 
precipice. Steep 
as the gradient 
was, it was by 
no means the most 
dangerous feature 
presented. At 
short distances of 
its rough, drain-pitted course a 
projecting point of the cliff bent the 
narrow track till it all but doubled. 
One close upon another, and masked 
by the one immediately before it, each 
angle was in itself a death-trap. 
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From the base of the Scar the road 
ran through a level dale for a mile or 
so, then rising on the far side, dis- 
appeared in a belt of firs which 
marked the summit of the scarcely 
less formidable Black Crag. In all 
England it would have been difficult 
to find a less frequented stretch of 
road, thus I was free to practise the 
descent with little fear of accident 
to others. 

The morning after my return from 
town I took the great racer to the 
‘summit, and with brakes on, glided 
quietly down on the first speed, care- 
fully noting the many angles to be 
negotiated. A second attempt, with 
brakes off, was, though the car ga- 
thered a fearful momentum towards 
the end, equally successful. Indeed, 
the dreaded angles, I found, lost much 
of their terror when taken with a 
good steering way. Finally, I made 
the descent with a flying start, on 
the top speed, leaving the racer to 
gather such pace as she might, whilst 
I concentrated my whole attention 
on steering. . 

With a breathless rush we tore 
down the long straight piece which led 


from the top to the first corner, 


rounded it with a swing that near 
cost me my seat, shot past angle 
after angle rising with threatening 
rapidity, and had _ raced half-way 
through the dale ere I realised that 
we were off. 

Given the full moon due that even- 
ing I saw no reason why I should not 
accomplish by night that which I 
had done in daylight. Several of the 
worst corners would, owing to the 
winding of the track, he in deep 
shadow ; a contingency against which 
I had come. prepared. The outer 
edge of each projecting angle, and the 
stone wall opposite it, I daubed freely 
with luminous paint, and to these 
beacons I trusted for a safe descent. 

Well content with my morning’s 
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work, I devoted the rest of the day to 
thoroughly overhauling the racer. 
Not a Screw or a nut escaped attention, 
and by the time I took the road again 
that evening, I was ready to run two 
hundred miles at top speed without a 
stop. 

In a lane, fifty yards from where it 
joined the road which led to the Scar, 
I took my stand, concealed by bank 
and dyke, and waited in a fever of 
excitement. Five minutes later a 
streak of light flashed past the end of 
the lane, and scarce had it disappeared 
ere the racer slipped from cover in 
pursuit. . 

The flying start of the phantom 
had carried it far ahead by the time 
we were fairly on the road, and as 
the racer gathered speed the gap 
between the two cars lengthened. 
At the end of a mile I was on my top 
speed, and with accellerator open 
wide, and the regular throb of a 7o- 
horse-power engine telling of perfect 
running, I fixed my eyes vpon the 
patch of bluish hight ahead. For a 
time the space between us neither 
grew nor lessened,then,as we laboured 
up the long ascent to the summit of 
the scar, I gained. 

The race was in my hands, for if 
I could not bump the phantom during 
the descent nor overhaul it in the 
dale below, I should certainly come 
up with it on the long climb out, over 
the Black Crag. 

The blue light vanished over the 
summit of the Scar, and thirty seconds 
later a sudden drop, as though the 
earth had opened under my- front 
wheels, intimated that I, too, had 
started unchecked, upon the awful 
descent, and at a speed to which that 
of the morning was but a snail’s pace. 

Whether the daubs of paint that 
danced before my eyes, as we whirled 
through dazzling patches of moon- 
light, and plunged into pits of dark- 
ness, staggering, bumping, and reeling 
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downwards, with a roar like an 
express train in a cutting, conveyed a 
meaning to my numbed senses, I know 
not. Unconscious of the smallest 
movement of the wheel, or thought of 
anything but instant death, the de- 
scent, which was but the work of one 
breathless moment that morning, was 
a lifetime of terror by night. Only 
when the racer had carried me half- 
way across the dale did I give another 
thought to the chase. 

My eyes swept the straight white 
road in front, and rested on a glint of 
bluish light as it vanished in the belt 
of firs that marked the summit of the 
Black Crag two miles away ! 

The vaunted racer had met her 
match. On the level, up and down 
hill, she was hopelessly beaten by an 
unknown car which could travel at 
twice the speed of the swiftest auto- 
mobile yet made by man! | 

With but faint hope of overtaking 
the phantom, even were it forced to 
stop to replenish its motive power, I 
mounted the hill in front and ran to 
where two roads crossed. Of the 
three routes as yet unexplored either 
might have been followed by the 
phantom, yet of the three, and the 
one which brought me to that point, 
none bote on its soft muddy surface 
the slightest trace of wheel track. 
Completely baffled, I turned home- 
ward, half inclined to accept the 
popular belief that neither car nor 
chauffeur were of this world. 

Now, though I could not run my 
“quarry to earth on the speed merits 
of the racer, it occurred to me that I 
might bring about a much-desired 
meeting by other means. Accord- 
ingly the following evening I betook 
myself to the top of Black Crag with 
the intention of riding down the hill 
and barring the upward passage of 
the phantom. For hours I waited on 
the summit of the crag, with lights 
hidden under a driving apron, striving 
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to pierce the damp fog for a glimpse of 
the mysterious blue light. Once, at 
about the hour that it should have 
passed, my heart beat quick at fancied 
sound of the winged noise which 
accompanied it; but though I kept 
faithful watch till close on dawn, 
never a sign of the phantom passed 
my way. Three nights in succession 
did I watch and three times did my 
ears play false with the fancied sound 
of wings. And though I watched in 
vain, each morning did I hear that 
the phantom had been seen making: 
its way to the Scar as usual. 

But one road led from the Scar, 
that on which I had watched for three 
nights in vain, therefore the phantom 
automobile must so far have de- 
parted from the usual course as to 
return the way it came. Desperate 
to solve the mystery on which so 
much depended, I determined on a 
change of tactics. 

The scene of action on the fifth 
night of the hunt was the Scar. A 
short way down the hill, and just 
above the first of its many sharp 
turns, was an old stone quarry, 
from which material had _ been 
drawn to build the wall which 
edged the road. From the road a 
well-worn cart-track ascended a sharp 
slope to the far end of the quarry, 
and by turning an automobile on to 
this track its mad career might easily. 
be stopped without injury to driver 
or vehicle. This much I ascertained 
before putting my new plan into 
practice. 

Having brought the racer up all 
standing in the quarry, I reversed 
her and dropped gently down to near 
the first corner, where I left her, with 
a stone behind each wheel, and head- 
lights glaring up the road. The tail 
light I carried to the quarry, and 
placed upon the wall, so that its 
ruddy glow lit the track inwards. 

Ascending the hill on foot, I 
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satisfied myself that all three lights 
were Clearly visible from above ; then, 
taking my place in the shadow of the 
quarry, I waited. 

Unless the phantom car possessed 
extraordinary brake power, which 
would enable it to pull up before 
colliding with the obstacle which 
barred the road, a hundred yards 
from where I stood, it must be turned 
into the quarry to avoid destruction. 
In either case I should meet its 
mysterious driver on foot, and force 
from him the secret of his identity, 
and the ownership of the strange 
vehicle. 

Scarce had I entered the dark 
shadow of overhanging cliff when the 
well-known sound as of great wings 
caught my ear, and in the same in- 
stant a dazzling light flashed before 
the mouth of the quarry . .. and 
was gone ! 

My signals had been disregarded, 
and to brake a vehicle travelling at 
such a pace was as certain destruction 
as the impending collision. Sick with 
the thought of blood upon my head, I 
listened for the fatal crash. Minutes 
passed and not a sound, save the 
whimper of the wind as it smote the 
cliff, broke the long suspense. 

Staggering to the mouth of the 
quarry, I peered down the road and 
saw, with wonder, the two glaring 
head-lights of the racer. Hurrying 
down, I found the car standing un- 
touched ; nor did the strip of road on 
either side, the width of which alone 
refuted such an explanation, bear 
sign of passing vehicle. 
ful head-lhght I searched the chasm 
beyond the wall as far back as the 
quarry ; then returning to the racer, 
examining every inch of the way as I 
went, made the most startling dis- 
covery of all. There were but two 
wheel tracks on the hill, those made 
by my own car! 

Incredible as it might be, the 
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mysterious automobile had either 
disappeared from the face of the 
earth, whilst traversing the hundred 
yards of road which lay between the 
quarry and the bend or passed un- 
scathed through my car. Which of 
the two startling phenomena had 
actually occurred I knew not, nor 
cared, for the conclusion was in either 
case the same. The automobile pro- 
pelled noiselessly by some vnknown 
power, at a speed far surpassing any- 
thing yet made, which left no 
track, and passed through matter, 
or vanished like a puff of smoke, was 
no creation of human hand, but in 
truth a phantom driven by a spectre. 

As to what the apparition of my 
late uncle might portend I could not 
hazard a guess. Clearly it was not 
to invoke my aid in bringing to light 
a crime which might have sent him 
out of this world. Were such his 
desire he would certainly not have 
eluded me so persistently. Auto- 
mobilism had been the ruling passion 
of the last few years of his life. More 
than that, it had brought about: his 
death. If the spirits of the departed 
can take unto themselves earthly 
shape, and revisit the scenes of their 
former existence, as I now had reason 
to believe possible, what more natural 
than that he should return as an auto- 
mobilist ? 

There was but one item in the © 
programme of’ strange events which 
did not fit in with the supernatural 
theory. That was the disappearance 
of the automobile from Kettlethorpe.” 
Possibly because the mystery of the 
lost car sank into insignificance before 
the marvellous phenomenon just wit- 
nessed, I decided that the theft had 
nothing in common with the phantom 
visitation. Probably the car had 
been stolen months before, and was 
now miles away. 


With a lighter heart than for 
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many a day, I drove to Drymore 
next morning and told the story of 
the chase to Mr. Coulson. 

** I can’t say that I am a believer 
in materialisation of spirits,” he re- 
marked at the end of it ; “nor would 
I presume to say that such a pheno- 
menon is impossible.” 
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** Personally, I should have preferred 
a ghost a century or so-older, even 
though he bore a worse reputation in 
the flesh than did Sir John. But I 
suppose we can’t choose our family 
ghosts.” 

Barbara was pleased to take a less 
lenient view of the ghost, abusing it 
roundly for having taken me from 
her for a whole week, and further with 


“ A SUDDEN DROP INTIMATED THAT 1 HAD STARTED UNCHECKED UPON THE AWFUL DESCENT. 


“But are you satisfied that my 
uncle is no longer in the flesh?” I 
asked, mindful of the cause of the 
strange quest. 

‘“‘T have no longer any doubt as to 
your title to the property,” he replied. 


tempting me to late hours, and the 
running of unnecessary risks. Indeed, 
so jealous did she grow of the phan- 
tom when she heard of the persistent 
nature of my pursuit, that she de- 
clared there and then that she would 
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share my attentions with none. With 
greater show of reluctance than I felt 


I consented to forego for the future 


the chase of the phantom, exacting 
in return a promise from Barbara. 
What that promise was concerns no 
one but the two parties to the com- 
pact. Suffice it that the following 
week the ladies left Drymore for town 
in that pleasant flutter of excitement 
which accompanies the buying of a 
trousseau. 

Drymore deserted and the quest of 
the phantom abandoned, Kettlethorpe 
proved but a dull residence for the 
next few weeks, and to pass the hours 
I devoted myself with zeal to the 
details of the estate. 

It chanced one evening, while re- 
turning from a distant farm, that I 
took a bridle path which passed close 
under Moss Fell. Now Moss Fell is, 
as its name implies, a hill of a boggy 
nature, and for that reason it was the 
one spot on the estate that I had 
not visited. Often had I cast longing 
eyes on the rugged peak, that rose 
like an island from the impassable 
swamp which surrounded it. 

Tradition had it that the swamp 
was of comparatively recent origin. 
Years ago, even before the memory 
of our most ancient local patriarch, 
the story ran, swamp and _ fell fed 
a goodly flock of sheep. The interior 
of the cone, which was said to contain 
a small lake, had also provided a 
lucrative lead mine. Continual ex- 
cavations in the mountain had 
caused the lake to filter through, with 
the result that mining was abandoned 
and several hundred acres of good 
Jand were turned into a worthless 
swamp, whereon no living thing sct 
foot and lived. 

How much of this was truth and 
how much legend I know not. 4 Cer- 
tain it was that on the fell side traces 
of the hand of man were yet to be 
seen, though never so much as a 
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mountain sheep could be discovered 
on its mossy slopes. 

A severe frost had set in, and the 
pounding of my horse’s hoofs on the 
edge of the ice-bound swamp suggested 
the pleasing possibility of a safe pas- 
sage to the summit of the forbidden 
fell. | 

Next morning the frost still held, 
and with visions of lost acres re- 
covered, and lead mines reopened, I 
set off for the summit of Moss Fell, 
armed with an alpenstock. The trea- 
cherous swamp was bridged with a 
firm sheet of ice, over which I passed 
in safety, and stood upon the lower 
slope of the untrod mountain. <A 
rough track leading to the summit 
was still discernible, and up tnis I 
scrambled, till lack of breath brought 
me to a halt at a point,some twenty 
feet below a jagged edge that cut the 
sky-line. 

Resting before the final scramble, a 
sound that seemed to come from my 
very elbow nearly sent me rolling 
down again. Someone was at work 
on the mountain, to judge by the 
sound, which was that of a hammer 
falling on a metal surface. 

A local superstition, which peopled 
the hill with the ghosts of miners cut 
off at the time of the disaster and still 
toiling in the fell side, flashed through 
my mind. Thovgh_not disposed to 
discredit any local superstition since 
my recent experience, second thought 
suggested a more probable explana- 
tion. Someone besides myself had 
been tempted by the favourable con- 
dition of the moss to visit the fell. 

Who the other explorer might be 
and what he was doing I should soon 
learn,, for the sound came from the 
other side of the edge which rose 
between me and, if report were tiue, 
the hollow centre of the mountain. 

A short sharp climb carried me 
breathless to the summit, where one 
would) scarce dare stand upright 
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against the rushing wind that swept it. 
In one wide, broken circle, ran the 
Jagged edge, beneath which the inner 
slopes of the mountain fell sheer toa 
small lake, of inky blackness, hun- 
dreds of feet below. 

This much I took in at one glance, 
my next rested on a man who stood 
on a shelf of rock a few feet below 
where I crouched. It was the appa- 
rition of the phantom automobile. 

His face was towards me, and 
though it bore a passing likeness to 
my late uncle, as I knew it from a pic- 
ture at Kettlethorpe, there were 
certain features in which the resem- 
blance was entirely lacking. Flashing 
by in the uncertain light of the 
weird automobile, driven at super- 
natural speed, he might well have 
passed for my uncle’s ghost ; but seen 
at rest, none could mistake him for 
the original. Even as I gazed upon 
him he was leaning over the myste- 
rious automobile; so intent was he 


upon it that my presence was un- 


noticed. Before he was aware I was 
at his side and laid a hand uponhim. 

** What are you doing with my car, 
and how did you bring it here?” I 
demanded. 

The man started as if he had been 
shot, and stared for a full minute, 
before he drawled in unmistakable 
transatlantic .accent, ‘“‘ How in the 
name of wonder did you get here ? ” 

“Walked, my man,’’ I replied, 
“and now I must trouble you to 
walk back with me.” 

‘““Ah! the frost; I forgot that,”’ 
he murmured. “‘ But no matter, I 
am ready. To-night we will leave 
the mountain for ever.” 

“ This moment!” I cried with 
authority. 

“IT can’t leave the car,’ he retorted 
doggedly. 

“Never mind the car,” I replied, 
“that belongs to me. Time enough 
to see to that when you are jailed.” 
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At this the sullen demeanour of the 
man changed to fury, and, with the 
snarl of a wild beast robbed of its 
prey, he struck at me with the ham- 
mer he still held in his hand. 

Dodging the blow, which would 
have finished me had it struck 
home, I closed with him, and together 
we fell on the narrow ledge. 

In spite of his years, which might 
have numbered sixty, he was tough 
and wiry, and for a time we rolled on 
the brink of the precipice, each with 
the instinct of self-preservation, striv- 
ing to cast the other over, yet neither 
gaining an advantage. 

“Hold!” he gasped, as the deadly 
wrestle brought us to the very edge 
of the precipice. “If one goes, both 
go,’ and with that his grasp relaxed. 

“Are you a Laughton ?” he asked, 
a minute later, as each sat panting on 
a rock and glaring at the other. 

“Sir Eric Laughton of Kettle- 
thorpe,” I assented, half expecting 
him to deny my title and claim to 
to the family estate. 

‘Ah!  Eric’s son,” he _ replied. 
‘* Well, lad, let’s .have done with 
quarrelling and shake hands. I’m 
your uncle, Robert Laughton, of 
nowhere, unless it be Moss Fell.” 

I took the proffered hand and stared 
at him in wonder, as a dim recollection 
of stories of an uncle Robert heard in 
childhood recurred. 

‘* Never heard of the family scape- 
grace??? he continued. “ Well, it’s 
my own fault [I’m not standing in 
your shoes to-day. I was the eldest 
of the three, then came John and 
your father i 

“Tell me,” I interrupted, “ how 
you brought this car up here, and 
why you go about the country scaring 
the lives out of people.” 

‘All in good time, but let us 
begin at the proper place.” 

I settled myself to listen and he con- 
tinued : 
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** Yes, I was the eldest of three sons. 
my father and I never hit it off— 
too much of the family temper in 
each of us. A few years before he died 
I got myself into trouble and I had 
to leave the country in a hurry. 
The oldman, who didn’t want ascan- 
dal, helped me, on one condition, 
which was that the entail should be 
- broken. Iwent to America, and there 
I’ve been till just recently. It didn’t 
take me long to run through the price 
of my birthright; then, when I had 
eaten my fill of the husks, I found a 
job in an engineer’s shop,-and stuck 
steadily to it for thirty years. 

‘* While I worked as a mechanic I 
devoted my spare time and savings 
to an invention which was to raise me 
out of the rut into which I had sunk. 
Suddenly public interest reverted, as 
it had done at intervals for centuries 
past, to the unsolved problem of which 
my invention was the key. Haunted 
with the fear of being forestalled, I 
watched the strides made by others, 
too poor myself to advance a step 
further. Yet of the scores attaining 
partial success not one was on the 
right road. Failure after failure 
strengthened the conviction of success 
could I but submit the work of years 
to a practical test. My secret I might 
have bartered for a few hundred 
dollars, but it was my all. 

‘At last the dread of being fore- 
stalled drove me to England, deter- 
mined to see my brother John. As 
lads we had worked at the same pro- 
blem, so if interest was still alive he 
might finance my invention. If not, 
well, I would sell him the secret out- 
right ; the family name would at least 
be associated with the solution of the 
problem in which the world was 
interested. 

‘* The disgrace which drove me fugi- 
tive from home nigh forty years ago 
prevented my returning openly. At 
Kirkdale, where I look up my quar- 
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“ters, disguised as an artist, I learnt 


that John was in the habit of driving 
about the country on an autcmobile 
at night. It was not long before I 
met him and discovered. his reason 
for driving at night. We were at 
work on the same problem which 
had brought me to seek his aid, 
Though I never managed to get 
a word with him, I followed his move- 
ments closely till the night he was 
killed -——”’ 

** How was he killed ?”’ I gasped. 

“Fell from the car to the road 
two hundred feet below.” 

‘Fell two hundred feet!” 

“Yes, he was flying it from Black 
Crag to the Devil’s Scar.” 

“Flying!” I exclaimed, as a new 
light dawned on the mystery of the 
phantom automobile. 

‘“And why not?” he answered. 
‘** Automobile and airship have many 
points in common—speed, lightness, 
stability, and so forth—which render 
the conversion of the one into the 
other quite easy.” 

“But the weight,” I objected, 
pointing to the bulky car. 

“The old stumbling-block,” 
replied, with a smile. 

“ Weight is of little consequence, 
given sufficient speed to rise from the 
ground. That speed we obtain by 
running a few miles on compressed air. 
A sharp descent like the Scar will soon 
convert autocar to auto-ship.” 

‘Others have done the same,” J 
remarked, as half a dozen names 
associated with the gliding system of 
aerial navigation came to mind. 

‘* And kept the air for a few seconds 
only,” he added. “‘ Now my auto- 
ship develops a force sufficient to 
counteract gravity. Once launched, 
the speed with which it rushes 
through the air sets a draught, ten 
times as powerful as steam, acting 
on a turbine motor, which drives the 
propellers. As long as air last and 
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machinery holds together it sails.” 

He rose and walked to the machine, 
and I moved at his side. 

“* See here,’ he continued, pointing 
to a great funnel-like cavity in the fore 
part of the tall wind screen. ‘“ Now 
try and imagine the pressure of air 
forced into this narrowing space as 
we hurl ourselves against it at a hun 
dred miles an hour. If you have tried 
to walk against a forty-mile gale you 
may form some idea of what that 
pressure must be. Now what. be- 
comes of this natural force ? It con- 


centrates itself in the far end of this. 


tube, where it acts on the turbine.”’ 
He removed a cover from the centre 
of the car and displayed a metal 
cylinder bristling with small blades. 

I crawled beneath the car and noted 
with wonder the hidden propellers, 
three on either side, well clear of the 
ground and so hinged that when re- 
quired they could be shot outwards. 

** Steering,” he continued, “ presents 
no difficulty, for velocity once attained 
is easily diverged. The wheel, as you 
see, directs the propellers in the re- 
quired direction, and in forcing the 
auto-ship against the wind we gain 
our highest velocity.” 

“* And to alight safely ?”’ I asked. 

‘We close the inlet gradually and 
so cut off the supply of air.” 

As he spoke he turned a handle, 
and the mouth of the great funnel 
slowly closed. | 

“ But how did you bring it here ? ” 
I asked; “for I take it that this is 
the machine built by Sir John.” 

‘“ Commenced by John and finished 
by me, but as I haven’t a legal exist- 
ence the car is yours.” 

“It’s yours,” I cried, “with as 
much money as you require to com- 
‘plete the invention, and keep you in 
ease for the rest of your days. But 
tell me, how came you to bring it 
here ?” 

‘Spoken like a Laughton!” he 
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cried, grasping my hand. “I will 
sail-her to America to-night. . As to 
how she came here. Well, when I 
found that John was dead my 
prospects looked black enough. How- 
ever, I went back to the inn at Kirk- 
dale and waited the development of 
events, determined, if possible, to get 
hold of the car. To my astonishment 
no one knew that the automobile was 
an air-ship as well, and the theory 
that John was another victim to a 
motor-car accident was generally ac- 
cepted. | 

‘In due course the car was found 
and locked up at Kettlethorpe. I 
chose a foggy night, entered the 
coach-house by a window, took the 
lock off with tools I found there, ran 
the car out, replaced the lock, and 
left by the window. To leave the 
park was another matter ; the wall is 
eight feet high and strong, and there 
is not a hill inside it of sufficient slope 
to gain a flying start. Finally I de- 
termined on a bold course, went to 
the gate, and shouted for the keeper. 
He came down half-dead with terror, 
and so the ghost story started.” 

‘“But what brought you to Moss 
Fell, the one place in the whole 
country that could hide you ?” 

“You forget that I was a lad in 
these parts forty years ago, and knew 
the story of the fell, better than it 1s 
known to-day perhaps. 

“From the Devil’s Scar I made my 
start, and found the interior of the 
fell just as it had been described to 
me by one of the miners who escaped 
the flood. Here I have lived for 
months, perfecting the auto-ship ; 
the caves made by the miners serving 
as shelter and work-shop. Such food 
and material as I require I collect by 
flying to distant parts of the country 
at night, and passing as an ordinary 
automobilist in daylight.” 

So intent had I been on the won- 
drous story that hours had flown and 
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the weather changed unnoticed. A 
warm gust of wind that drove heavy 
drops of rain upon my face reminded 
me of the danger of lingering on the 
fell. Hurrying to the summit, I saw 
with dismay the signs of rapid thaw. 
From every rock and cranny of the 
mountain side a tiny rivulet was 
pouring downwards to mingle with 
the melting snow and rain from a 
score of fells, that leaped in swollen 
torrents to the treacherous swamp 
below. 

“Too late,?? my companion cricd. 
‘A child could not cross that stretch 
of rotten ice on foot now, much less 
a man of your weight.” 

“There may be time yet,” I cried, 
springing down the mountain side. 

“Come back!” he shouted. “It 
is certain death to advance. I will 
take you over !”’ 

I turned, for in the panic of the 
moment I had forgotten the air-ship. 

“Will it carry two?” I asked 
doubtfully. 

‘Four if we had room for them.” 

In spite of his confident tone I 
would have risked the passage of bog 
even then, for my courage misgave 
me as J looked at the frail craft that 
must soar above the earth ere safety 
could be reached. Yet in my fear 
I was led by the stronger will, and 
crouched obedient upon the floor, 
clutching the sides, as he took his 
place on a saddle in front, and pulled 
a lever. 

Slowly the machine moved to the 
far edge of the rock, then as its front 
wheels felt the smooth time-worn slope 
of a mighty heap of debris, that 
stretched from the pit’s mouth to the 
lake, hundreds of feet below, it shot 
downwards. For an instant the black 
pool leapt towards us; then with an 
imperceptible movement the fore part 
of the vehicle rose into the air, and 
we were skimming above the surface 
of the lake, heading straight for the 
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great wall of rock that rose perpen- 
dicular. from its shores. Within ten 
feet of the threatening cliff a turn of 
the wheel sent the machine circling 
round on a spiral course that gradually 
carried us upwards. 

Steeper and steeper grew the angle 
of ascent, till, with toes scarce touch- 
ing the frail plate of aluminium that 
formed the back of the car, I hung 
in terror from the pillar that held the 
hinged saddle overhead, where swung 
the pilot. 

A deadly nausea sapped the power 
from numbed hmbs and I groaned in 
agony. 

‘ Hold tight and shut your eyes !””’ 
was the stern command from over- 
head. 

Palsied muscles and reeling brain 
could stand no more. The stanchion 
slipped through my fingers, knees gave 
way beneath the added weight of my 
body, and for a lifetime I whirled 
head over heels through space. 

A shock that drove the last breath 
out of my body, arrested my flight, 
and at the same time restored my 
shattered senses. With wonder I 
looked about me, and saw that I lay 
on the ledge from which the auto-ship 
had started on its fearsome voyage. 

My first thought on realising that I 
still lived, unhurt, was for the craft 
from which I had fallen. Its spiral 
course had carried it to the far side of 
the rocky basin, and as ft circled 
round at undiminished speed its 
navigator peered into the depth below. 

A hail brought his eyes to the ledge ; 
but, mingling with the echo of his 
answering shout, came a rasping sound 
from across the gulf. As the head of 
the car spun towards the ledge, the 
stern crashed against the rock. 

L*ke a wounded bird the machine 
fluttered clear, with two propellers 
crushed and useless. Though three 
still whirled furiously on the one side, 
and one on the other, the fabric sunk 
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towards the water. Vainly the bows 
reared skywards till the machine poised 
for an instant on end, in one last 
effort against gravitation. Four ill- 
balanced propellers could neither force 
the mass of metal forward nor drive it 
upwards, once the momentum of its 
own speed was spent, and gravitation 
had its way. Slowly at first, and 
struggling forward the while, the 
car sank; then as_ its forward 
movement ceased, with one unchecked 
downward drop of one thousand feet 
the phantom automobile struck the 
water with a report like a cannon, 
and disappeared in a spouting column 
of foam. 

A great wave rose and broke with 
sullen lap on the base of the cliff, 
and from the nether depth rose bubble 
and eddy, but of the man who had 


gone down with the auto-ship never 
a sign. 

Long I waited with eyes fixed on 
the tranquil pool, hopeful that by scme 
miracle he might yet live. Only when 
the gathering night blotted out its 
dark unruffled surface did I bethink 
me of my own safety. 

Alpenstock in hand,. I took the 
mountain path and committed my- 
self to the half-frozen treacherous 
moss below. Ice cracked beneath my 
feet, and more than once, as the loath- 
some slime rose about my knees, did 
I throw myself flat and wriggle to 
firmer footing. But one solitary star, 
and that at intervals only, pierced the 
cloud-banked sky, yet by its occasional 
glint and the mercy of God did I 
steer a straight course, and tread 
solid earth once more. 
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Forest. 


Farmhouse porch seen at the right hand of stage. 


Trees and undergrowth all around. 


[The sound of the bugle is heard in 


the forest, and a faint voice crying, 
“Hallo! Hallo!’ Adoor inthe porch 
opens and farmer Hodges comes out, 
followed by Giles. Hodges puts his 


hand up to his ear and _ listens 
intently ; Giles closely imitates his 
Master. ] 


Hodges : On my soul, I do think I 
hear something in the forest. 

[The bugle sounds nearer, and there 
is a louder cry of “Hallo! Hallo!’ | 

Giles (excitedly): I tell ’ee what 
it is, master, there’s somebody a- 
hollowin’ in that wood. 

Hodges : 1 knew that myself, fool ! 

Giles : Aye, master, but that’s not 
all ; there’s somebody a buglin’ too. 

Hodges: Thou art a wise man, 
Giles, with the biggest ears in all the 
parish, since I sold my donkey. 

Giles: Ha, ha, ha, thou beist a 
funny man, master; there’s none 
in all Woldingham can make a joke 
as thou canst. 


* Copyright by RoBERT BARR in the U.S.A., 
purposes in the grounds of Kingshaw, Surrey, 


Place: the yard of Nethern Court Farm on the edge of Woldingham 


Clear space centre. 


Hodges: Ah well, well, if I have 
the wit that has been denied thee, 
tis but right, for I’m the master and 
thou the servant. I hear the hal- 


‘lowin’ and I hear the buglin’, but the 


question is, who’s a doin’ of ’em ? 

Giles (slapping his thighs): Now 
thou hast the nub of it, master. I 
wonder why I could never have 
thought o’ that. Thy pate’s so hard 
it hits the nail on the head every 
time. 

Hodges (turning sharply to Giles): 
Varlet, is that thy way of saying I 
am a blockhead ? A man does not 
drive nails with his head, thou imp 
of folly ! 

Giles: He drives nails with the 
head of the nails, master. 

[Hallooing and bugling is heard 
again, this time still nearer.] 

Giles: There he be at it again, 
master. Why not halloo to him, 
and beat a tin pan, since we have not 
a bugle to blow. 


1907. This pastoral was acted for copyright 
the locality where the inci'ent with the King 


of england actually occurred, which incident, with slight modifications, is the plot of the play. 
Mr. Davison, of Kingshaw, enacted the part of Charles, 
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Hodges : He ts not a swarm of bees 
to be bought down with a tin pan, 
simpleton; still there is some glimmer 
of sense in thy suggestion. (Places 
hand to his mouth): Halloo! Halloo! 
You there, harkee! ° 

Votce from the forest: 
Halloo ! 

Hodges : Halloo, and Halloo again. 
Come out and let us have a look at 


Halloo ! 


you. 

[ King Charles II., dressed in hunting 
costume, pushes his way through the 
bushes at centre of the stage, pauses 
at seeing Hodges and Giles, brings a 
glass up to his eye and scrutinises 
them. A horn hangs at his belt.] 

The King : Well, my good fellow, 
who are you ? 

Hodges : Good fellow, yourself, and 
out on your good fellowing on such 
short acquaintance. I would have 
you know I am a farmer, for twenty 
years tenant of this land. 

Giles : And I be his labourer. 


Hodges : And who then be you, 


rampaging through the forest fright- 
ening the game, and_ disturbing 
honest folk. Know you not you were 
trespassing on my land ? 

The King: In truth, good fellow, 
I thought I was in my own realm, 
but for some time past I have seen 
nothing but trees, and trees and 
trees, and yet again trees, and my legs 
know nothing but of hills, wearisome 
and hard to climb. However, now 
that they have brought me hither, 
wearied and much done out in body, 
perhaps you, sir, will tell me where 
I am. | 

Giles (laughing): Lord, man, what 
a question. Why thou art here; 
dost not know that ? I say, master, 
“his ears be bigger than mine or the 
donkey’s. 

Hodges (severely): Peace, varlet, 
no one may joke on this farm but 
me, and thou art not to laugh, save 
when I make jokes, | 
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The King : This farm , what farm ? 

Hodges : Nethern Court Farm, if it 
please your tattered worship. 

Giles: Aye, Nethern Court Farm, 
whether it please your worship or 
not. 

Hodges : Peace again, fool; that 
is the kind of remark I should make, 
and I will not have my words taken 
from my mouth by an idiot I have: 
already paid too much money to. 

The King : Where is Nethern Court 
Farm ? 

Hodges : 
ingham. 

The King : Yes,—and Woldingham. 
Where is the parish of Woldingham ? 
Giles : Oh, the length of his ears. 
This varlet knows nothing of the 
chief place of all the earth. 

Hodges : Varlet yourself—and if 
your lazy limbs worked as_ your 
tongue wags, you: would be of more 
use on the farm than you are. (To 
the King): Sir, the parish of Wold- 
ingham is situate in the county of 
Surrey. 

The King: Truly, and I am not so 
ignorant but I know that the county 
of Surrey is part of the Kingdom of 
England. 

Hodges : The Kingdom of England, 
as you say, and ruled over for the 
past two years by His Gracious 
Majesty, Charles II., God shower 
blessings on his noble head. 

The King: It would be more to 
the purpose, my good fellow, if you 
showered sound ale down his noble 
throat. 

Giles (menacing the King with a 
stick): Hear the scurrilous scoundrel ! 
He talks lightly of our King. 

The King : l[amsure I talk no more 
lightly than the King himself acts. 

Hodges: Have a care what you 
say, we'll hear nothing against the 
King. 

Giles (flourishing his stick): God 
save the King! 


In the parish of Wold- 
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The King: Wulingly, willingly, good 
friend, and you will assist in the 
Saving if you will bring out a bumper 
of cooling ale. I never was so thirsty 
in my life. 

Hodges : No ale to one who slights 
his Majesty. We are loyal folk in 
Woldingham. 

The King : Oh, I say nothing against 
Charles. His only drawback is that 
he has a throat like a chalk-pit, 
which I would gladly see remedied. 
So bring a measure of ale. 

Hodges: Scurrilous rebel! Will any 
guzzling of yours cure the thirst of a 
king ? 

The King : By my troth, it would 
go some way towards it, so long as 
you waste not time that would be 
better employed at the spigot. Make 
haste I beg of you. I willingly give 
a shilling for a cup of drink. 

Giles : We'd rather see the shilling 
first ; the coin 1s not common in this 
parish. 

The King: Well, 
parish myself in having no money 
about me. [I’ve been hunting, as 
vou see, and lost my party; then I 
lost my way. 

Giles; And now being penniless, 
vou are like to lose vour drink. 

The Airing: Nay, but I beg it of you. 

Hodges : But beggars are not allowed 
in| Woldingham. 

The King : Look, vou good fellows, 
let us have no further parley, at 
least tall we have drunk each other's 


healths. Have you ever seen the 
King ? 

Hodges : No, 

Giles - Nor T neither, as my master 
hasn't. 


The King: Not even a picture of 
him ? 

Hodges - We 
in this forest. 

The Ainge: Then for vour informa- 
tion T tell vou Tam Charles the King, 
and Task of vour lovaltyv a drink of 


never see pictures 


I’m like the- 
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home-brewed ale. [ll do as much 
for either of you, if you visit me at 
Whitehall. , 

Hodges : You are the King? 

Giles : He’s fooling thee, master ; 
where is the crown ? 

The King: A monarch does not 
go a hunting in his crown. 

Hodges: Why not? He must al- 
ways wear a crown; it is the law. 

The King: Well, you see I have 
been but two years King, and am not 


‘yet accustomed to the trade; as for 


the crown, I hung it on a tree in the 
valley. It 1s too heavy for climbing 
hills. 

Hodges : A king should wear great 
robes of State. 

The King: Not while hunting, I 
assure you. 

Hodges : But you are no taller than 
other men. 

The King: Notsotallassome. But 
my throat is longer and thirstier than 
any in my realm. Again, I implore 
you, fetch the ale. 

[The King sits wearily on a stone 
in centre of stage. Hodges stands to 
the right, and Giles to the left. The 
farmer scratches his head perplexedly 
and looks at his man.] 

The King: Make up your mind 
without delay, good yeoman, for I 
have those at hand will draw your 
ale without the asking; aye, and 
break in the head of the cask for your 
incivility. 

Hodges : Giles, he threatens us! 

Giles: Aye, that he does, as if 
he were the mistress herself. 

Hodges: Yl have nothing said 
against Mistress Hodges. Giles. 

Giles ; And I would be the last to 
sav it. T have not courage enough 
for that,- master, and neither, in 
truth, have vou. 

Hedges : If this should prove to 
be the King ? 

Giles : Then by the law our heads 
are off, 
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Hodges : There is no doubt about 
that. 

The King: I am glad that you at 
last see the peril in which you stand. 
I hunt with a headsman_ behind 
me, and this stone will make an 
excellent block, although it will some- 
what dull his axe, therefore, if your 
neck is not to be in the worse case, 
farmer, than my throat, I urge you 
speedily bring the edge of a flagon to 
my lips. 


Hodges : This gets beyond me. I 
do not like it. I will consult the 
mistress. 


Giles ; As for me, my knees begin 
to knock together. There’s some- 
thing about this man different from 
a tramp. 

.[Hodges walks over to the door, 
opens it and shouts. ] 

Hodges : Mistress Hodges! Mis- 
tress Hodges, come here speedily to 
thy perplexed husband. 

Mistress Hodges (from within): Hf 
you want me, John, worse than I 
want you, come into the kitchen for 
me. 3 

Hodges : Wife, there’s a man here 
who says he is the King, and he asks 
a mug of ale. 

Mistress Hodges (from within): [il 
warrant they'll make thee believe thy 
stupid head is a flintstone next, aye, 
and not far wrong they'll be. The King 


comes from London to visit John: 


Hodges, I make no doubt. Oh yes, 
’tis like to be the case ; Tl] King him 
with my broom handle. 

[Enter Mistress Hodges through the 
porch. Resting her closed fists upon 
her hips she marches out and con- 
fronts the King. She contempt- 
uously walks round him, keeping her 
face towards him as she does so. 
Mistress Hodges finally comes to a 
stand before him. ] 

Mistress Hodges: So, sirrah, you 
are the King ? 

The King: Aye, madame, and a 
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more thirsty monarch does not reign 
in all this universe. 

Mistress Hodges : Then get on your 
feet when you speak to a woman, as 
kings should have good manners. 

The King (rising): Indeed, and 
that is true, but you are the first of 
your charming sex to accuse me of 
lack of courtesy. The hills hereabout 
suit not imperial legs. Madame, I 
was tired when I seated myself on 
this flinty, unyielding stone; it is 
typical, it seems to me, of the hard- 
hearted owner, for all I craved was 
but a cup of good ale ; indeed, be the 
ale good or bad, I care not, so that 
it is fluid. © 

Mistress Hodges : Do you dare, sir, 
to cast aspirations on our ale, the ale 
that 1 brewed myself; there is none 
better in all the county of Surrey. 

The King (with a_ bow): That, 
madame, is what I am so anxious to 
test. 

Mistress Hodges : You are perhaps 
a judge of ale ? 

The King: A judge, madame, who 
seems to have little opportunity 
of giving a practical decision. 

Mistress Hodges : You say you are 
the King, and you have persuaded 
these fools that your word 1s true. 
But you shall not cozen me. 

The King (aside): Egad, while there 
are fairer women in the world, I 
shall not attempt it. 

Hodges : I knew he was no King. 

Giles: And I too, maste1. Where 
is his crown, say I? A King must 
wear a crown, otherwise he is no 
King. 

The King: Silly fellow, I have a 
crown on the top of my head now, 
covered with thick hair, as you see. 

Giles > Wait till I try my stick on » 
it, for no one is allowed to make 
jokes on this farm but the master. 

Hodges: Aye, and if the. stick 
does not crack the crown it is 
because there is so much hair on 
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the top of it. A hair-breadth escape, 
say I, ha, ha, ha. 

Giles: That is a joke if you like, 
ha, ha, ha. | 

The King: Madame, I would fain 
test the quality of the ale you brew. 

Mistress Hodges: And that you 
might 1f I were as sure of your quality 
as I am of the quality of the beer. 

The King : Madame, I would drink 
speedily, and will be of any quality 
you care to make of me. 

Mistress Hodges (shouting): So- 
phronia! Sophronia, bring hither a 
flagon of ale. 

Sophronia (within): Yes, mother. 

The King (smacking his lips): 
Thank heaven ! 

Hodges: Are you then going to 
give him the ale, wife? He has no 
money, he said. 

Mistress Hodges : Neither have you, 
for I keep the purse, yet you get more 
ale than’s good for you. 

Giles : Oh ho, ho, ho, ho! 

[Hodges makes a pass at him which 
Giles dodges. Sophronia, a young 
girl, comes out from the porch 
bearing a large tankard of ale.] 

The King : Ah, fair vision of forest 
loveliness, had ever grateful King a 
more charming cup-bearer! The ale 
will taste the better that it’ comes 
from your fair hands. ‘(Bows grace- 
fully). 

Mistress Hodges (taking flagon from 
her daughter): Indeed, sir, and that 
it will not. Ud thank you to attend 
to me, and leave my daughter alone. 

The King (again bowing): Madame, 
that is a command which, if I know 
anything of my sex, will never be 
oveyed. I long to drink the health 
of the sylvan beauty. 

Mistress Hodges : Giles, hit him a 
crack on the crown, as you promised 
him. Sce if your stout stick will 
knock some sense into his pate. 
| [Giles raises his stick, but Sophronia 
springs between. ] 
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Sophronia : No, no, mother, this 
gentleman is a guest and must be 
treated kindly. 

The King: The King, who asks 
protection from no man, accepts it 
gratefully from the woodland beauty. 

Sophronia : The King! Are you the 
King ? , 

The King : Indeed I am, fair dam- 
sel, but I find my title challenged 
as it Was some years ago, in this 
same country. | 

Sophronia: It is not challenged 
by me, your Majesty. Surely, mother, 
father, you must see authority in 
every glance of his eye. Is not his 
noble mien the mark of kings ? 

Giles: He shall have the mark of 
my stick on him if he dares to talk 
to master’s daughter like that. 

Sophronia : You shall get the stick 
on your own back, if you raise it, Giles. 
There are enough young men in 
this parish who will obey any com- 
mand I give them. 

The King: I am certain of it, 
princess of the wood, and when my 
thirst 1s quenched I shall hasten to 
lay my devotion at your feet. 

Giles : Oh, [Pll hit him; such lan- 
guage Is unbearable. 

Mistress -Hodges: Peace, Giles, 
leave me to deal with the fellow. 

Sophronia: Mother, be careful. He 
is indeed the King, I am sure of it. 

Mistress Hodges; Much you know 
of kings, you silly hussy. Get you 
into the house. Why came you out 
at all ? 

Sophronia ; Because you called me, 
mother. I came to bring the flagon 
of ale to the King, as you bid me. 

The King: Ah, for what purpose 
was it brought madame ? 

Mistress Hodges: Vl show you the 
purpose. (Holding aloft the tan- 
kard). There is the flagon of ale, 
cool, and brewed as it should be 
brewed ; the best in all the land. 

The King (smacking his hips): 
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There is nothing I so much desire as 
to corroborate your words. Madame, 
I beg of you let me see the inside 
bottom of that flagon. 

Mistress Hodges : That you shall, if 
you answer me truly. You say, 
sirrah, you are the King? 

The King: Aye, madame and I[ 
added, a most thirsty monarch. 

Mistress Hodges: Thenis this drink 
not for you. We are plain folk here, 
having nothing to do with kings. 
Are you sure you come not somewhat 
nearer our quality ? Will you not 
admit, for the sake of this good ale, 
cool and refreshing to a’ thirsty 
throat, that you are the Duke of 
~ something ? 

The King: As you will, madame ; 
I am the Duke of something, at your 
service, and now, the flagon, I be- 
seech you. 

Mistress Hodges: Still you are too 
high for us; we number not their 
Graces among our triends. Perhaps, 
then, to come nearer the drink, you 
are an Earl. 

The King: Perhaps, madame ; 
anything to please you. I am then 
the thirsty Earl of Guildford. 

Mistress Hodges : Your rank is yet 
too lofty for we are humble folk, so 
that hop-pole does not stand on end. 
Perhaps, you are a Baron; think it 
over, and speak truly. 

The King: Yes, I am a Baron; 
Baron of Kent; a neighbour of Sur- 
rey, and I thus ask Surrey to act with 
neighbourliness, and quench a Kent- 
ish thirst. 

Mistress Hodges: Still too high 
above us. Here we stand at the base 
of the forest, and not on the topmost 
branches. It is impossible for one so 
low as I to reach so high as you. 

The King: Then, madame, I will 
descend until we come within touch 
of each other. I am Sir Thomas 
Jones. 

Mistress Hodges: A Baronet or a 
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Knight, are you then, and not such 
as consorts with plain farmers. Surely 
you can destend nearer to our humble 
level. | 

The King : Surely, surely, madame ; 
I am honest John Smith, a carpenter. 

Mistress Hodges: Honest John 
Smith, is it? I do believe, sir, that 
you are mistaken, and a mistaken 
man drinks not in my courtyard. 

The King: Well then, madame, 
proclaim the quality you would 
have me. I will drink heartily to 
your health in any station of life in 
which you place me. 

Mistress Hodges : Ah, now sense is 
returning to that curly coxcomb pate 
of yours. Are you not then, sir, a 
humble charcoal burner, living in a 
wretched forest hut? Do you not 
burn charcoal so that we, your 
masters, may consume it ? 

The King : Indeed, madame, you 
are right. I ama charcoal burner, 
with the throat of a charcoal burner, 
and as the next step lower in a similar 
occupation is the devil, I may admit 
to you that I can instantly assume 
the enactment of that character as 
well, if it so pleases you. Now, 
madame, have mercy, and assuage 
the thirst of the humble helion with 
a charcoal throat. 7 

[Mistress Hodges who all this time 
has been lowering and lowering the 
tankard of ale, now hands it to the 
King: His Majesty’s eyes sparkle, 
but before drinking he looks across the 


flagon at Sophronia standing in the 


doorway. | 

The King ; Fair forest nymph, here 
is to your health. The charcoal 
burner drinks to the Goddess of the 
glade, whose eyes outshine the bright- 
est of his fires. 

[The King drains the flagon, then 
hands it to Sophronia, who drops upon 
-her knee to take it. As she does so 
there is a sound of trumpets in the 
forest. The King takes the horn at 
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his belt and makes reply. There are 
cries of ‘ Halloo, Halloo”’ from the 
forest, and a sound of the’ barking of 
dogs. Finally, there breaks through 
from the bushes at the left, a hunts- 
man, having a couple of dogs in 
leash; he is followed by a minion, 
who kneels and says] :— 

Minion: We beg the gracious 
pardon of your Majesty. We have 
been searching everywhere for your 
Majesty. 

The King: Ah, well, now that you 
have found his Majesty put a cloak 
about his shoulders and a hat upon his 
head. The wind blows chill, and the 
spot upon which his Majesty stands is 
elevated, as should be the abiding 
place of a King. 

{An attendant throws an ermine 
cloak about the King, and another 
places a hat with a long sweeping 
feather on his head. A train of 
Dukes, Earls, Courtiers, and sei vants. 
troop in. The ladies flutter round 
his Majesty. The men raise their 
swords and shout ‘“‘God Save the 
King.”? Giles rushes to his master 
and shouts. ] = 

Giles: Oh, master, which is the 
headsman ? They have all taken out 
swords. Are they all headsmen ? 
Oh, master, our throats are cut—our 
' throats are cut. I feel my head 
wobble now on my shoulders. I 
always said it was the King. 

Hodges: You liar! ’Twas me who 
said it. ’Tis the King! I said to 
my wife, and you—you spoke of 
striking him on the pate. You are a 
fool, and now your pate will be 
lost. ~ 

Giles ;: Oh master, good master, so 
I did. Oh Lord, Lord, what shall 
become of me. 

Duke of Buckingham (to King): I 
hope your Majesty has been put to 
no inconvenience. 

The King : Vhave been most vilely 
treated. Here in this corner of my 
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realm, 1ank rebellion raises its head. 
But as I have been treated, so shall I 
treat. Give me your sharpest sword. 

[The Duke of Buckingham hands 
King the sword. | 

The King: Now for the King’s 
revenge. Ah, Dame Hodges, you 
may well tremble, you, who turned 
the King into a charcoal-burner. 

Hodges (throwing himself at the 
King’s feet): Oh, your Majesty, blame 


not that foolish woman. Surely if I 


have lived with her for thirty years 
you may stand her temper for ten 
short minutes. I would, if I were a 
King, your Majesty; I’d stand any- 
thing. 

[The King raises sword angrily 
aloft. ] 

Sophronia (throwing herself at the 
King’s feet): Oh, your Majesty, forget 
not the pledge over theale. Hurt not 
my father, I beg of you. He is in 
truth a loyal subject of your Majesty, 
as indeed we all are. 

The King: Rise, fair Goddess, 
Charles is not the man to turn a 
deaf ear when woodland beauty 
pleads. | 

Duke of Buckingham (aside): No, 
nor to any other pretty woman. 

The King (to Mistress Hodges) : 
Madame, if your wits have not 
entirely deserted you, I desire to put 
afew questions to you regarding your 
quality. Are you not, madame, the 
lowly wife of a despised charcoal- 
burner ?_ 

Mistress Hodges: Yes, ye—yes, 
your Majesty, and I pray you have 
mercy on my humbleness. 

The King: It is impossible for a 
king to look so low. He is in the 
upper branches of the tree and the 
abundant leaves conceal the humble 
charcoal-burner from him. There- 
fore I must ask you, madame, to 
step higher. Are you not the wife of 
John Hodges, farmer of Nethern 
Court, Woldingham. 
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Mistress Hodges; Yes, 
jesty, truly I am that. 

The King : And a‘most useful man, 
a farmer, on whom, we all depend for 
sustenance, but of rank, we have 
higher grades, and a woman who 
brews such good ale as Mistress 
Hodges should surely have an elevated 
position in the land. Are you not 
then Lady Hodges, wife of that 
sterling Baronet, Sir John Hodges ? 

Mistress Hodges : Indeed, indeed, I 
cannot lie to your Majesty. He is 
but plain John. | 

The King: You must not contta- 
dict your monarch. (Strikes Hodges 
on the shoulder with his sword). 
Rise, Sir John Hodges, Baronet of 
this realm. 

[Sir John Hodges rises with a 
dazed look. The King returns the 
sword to Buckingham. } 

The King: And now, Lady Hodges, 
I leave your husband in your charge, 
for he scarcely seems to know where 
he is standing. You may take your 
places in my retinue. 

Lady Hodges: Do you mean to 
tell me, your Majesty, that you have 


your Ma- 


made me a real lady, after the scurvy: 


way I have treated you? Shall I 
be a lady then until I die ? 

The King : I trust you will always 
act as one, Lady Hodges. 

Lady Hodges ; Sir John! Sir John! 
(Her husband pays no attention to 
hercalling.) Stupid old John Hodges, 
do you hear? (Husband turns 
quickly and comes to her). We are 
among the quality! You are a greater 
man now than the Squire himself. 
Stand up straight, man, and remember 
who you are. Don’t forget that Iam 
Lady Hodges. Why, Sir John, we 
can stand before the best of them. 

. Duke of aes Pardon, 
madame. 

Lady Hodges : I am no madame. 
I’m no honest man’s wife; [’m my 
lady, Pd have you know. 
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Duke of Buckingham: Then pardon 
me, my lady, you must not stand 
before a Duke. Take your places 
further in the rear. (Motions them 
to places behind him.) 

Lady Hodges (gasping): Well, of 
all the cheek ! 

Earl of Guildford: Pardon me, ma- 
dame, you must not stand before an 
Earl. Your place is to the rear. 
(Pushes them still further back. 
Hodges goes sheepishly, and Lady 
Hodges grows angrier and angrier.) 


Lady Hodges : Where shall we bring 
up? | 
Baron Kent: Pardon me, my lady, 


you donot take precedence of a Baron, 
Your place is still further back. 

The King (laughing): You see, my 
lady, you are getting many lessons 
to-day in the degrees of quality. 

Lady Hodges: In truth, your 
Majesty, Sir John and his lady seems 
to amount to very little at Court, in 
spite of all your sword play. 

The King: I feared to place you 
in the top branches of the tree, my 
lady, feeling anxiety in that they 
might not bear your weight. 

Giles (coming forward): So master 
is Sir John, as said you wasn’t the 
King! But what be I to get, as said 
from the very first you was the King ? 
I knowed he was the King the 
moment I ever sat eyes on him. That’s 
a King says I, if ever I seed one. 

The King: Oh yes, I remember 
you. You said too that the King 
couldn’t be a King because he lacked 
a crown. You too must have your 
reward. Give your pole to my jester 
here, and kneel on the sward, Giles, 
bondman to Sir John. As I have 
made your master a_ Baronet I cannot 
raise you to such a giddy height 
But my jester will do what he can for 
you in making you a Knight. Now, 
good jester, before all the Court, 
bestow on this fellow the order of 
your Knighthood. 
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Jester: That will I right willingly, 
your Majesty, and Sir Giles Chaw- 
bacon shall be his title. (He strikes 
him on the back with the pole, 
knocking Giles flat on his face. Giles 
howls). Thus do I make thee a 
Knight, a Saturday Knight. Tell 
thy comrades of the tap-rocm how 
thou art named. Rise, thou Knight 
of Saturday, Sir Giles Chaw-bacon, 
for I have paid thee thy wages. 
(Belabours him with stick. Giles © 
crawls on hands and knees trying to 
get away, roaring that he is being 
murdered). Thus do [ pay thy wages 
in good sound marks. 

The King: Well laid on, jester ; 
would that thou had’st the reckoning 
with all mine enemies. 

[Giles escapes, runs up back of stage 
and shakes his fist at jester.] 

Giles: You wait till I -get the 
chance, an’ Ill gie thee a receipt for 
thy wages, and on thy nose in red ink 
will I sign it. [Jester makes pass 
at him with the stick, and Giles 
hurriedly disappears. ] 

The King (taking the hand of 
Sophronia and stepping out as if they 
were to lead a dance): Fair maid of 
our fair Woldingham, beauty takes 
precedence of all rank. All knees 
bend to loveliness without compulsion, 
willingly doing homage to a charming 
Princess. -A monarch’s thanks are 
due to thee, in that thou paid’st the 
King the compliment of recognition. 

Sophronia: Indeed, your Majesty, 
tis said that one gcod turn deserves 
another, and the King has graciously 
condescended to pay some comp 
ments to me. 

The King: And truly merited they 
were. I would that everything said 
of his Majesty to his face were as 
well deserved. Still, be the King 
what he may, his word stands, and 
the King but a short time since said 
he would take a flagon from thy fair 
hands, which action was prevented 
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by our Lady of Nethern Court ; yet 
his word holds goad, and his un- 
quenchable thirst makes the keeping of 
his promise a double delight. The King 
begs a flagon of nut-brown ale from 
thy fair hands, and trusts the last he 
had was not the dregs of an emptycask. 

Sophroma: Indeed, your Majesty, 
the cask was but newly broached. 

The King: The better then for 
my thirsty following. And now, dear - 
lady, lead the way to the quenching 
spring. 

[The bugles sound ; the King takes. 
his place at the head of the proces- 
sion, holding aloft the hand of 
Sophronia. ] 

Lady Hodges: Sir John, Sir John, 
we may be first in Woldingham but 
we are merely the tail of the hunt here. 
He might at least have dubbed you 

~an Earl or a Baron while he was about 
it, even if it took two swords, for 
there were plenty in the company. 

Sir John: Tush, tush, wife, ’tis bad 
enough as it is. I doubt if there’ll 
be a drop of your good ale left, and 
what would have happened if he had 
made me a Baron, when they drink me 
out of house and home as a Baronet. 

Lady Hodges: True true, I had 
forgotten that. Haste, we must get 
out the small flagons. [Followed 
by the servants, they pass through 
the porch, the jester bringing up 
the rear. Just before the jester 
reaches the porch, Giles, who has 
been seen crawling stealthily frcm 
the forest, springs up and strikes him 
a swipe across the back with his pole. 
Giles drops the pole and runs off in 
the opposite direction, shouting] :— 

Giles : There’s Sunday Knight for 
you ; see how you like it. 

[The jester, ttrning and crying out, 
grasping the stricken part of his body, 
tries to follow Giles ; finding it use- 
less, comes back, kicks the pole up 
the stage, and limps out of sight.] 
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By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE 


Illustrated by Berta Ruck 


( 3 eating bla sat in the garden 
eating blackberries. She sat 
in the middle of a square 

patch of lawn surrounded by 
tall yew hedges cut into curious 
shapes. Between the hedges were 
wide, smooth grassy walks, which 
branched off in every direction. 

Though it was October, the sun 

streamed down with all his might. 

She wore a white muslin frock, with 

* very full, stiff outstanding skirts. This 

was covered with peculiar designs in 

black, of irises and parrots and pcme- 
granate fruit. 
Colinette was eating blackberries, 
but she soon got bored, then she 
clapped her hands sharply. At once 
three lady’s maids appeared. They 
were always in readiness, and their 
function was to keep her amused. 

She was not a Princess, but her 

parents liked her to be properly 

waited on. She told them to amuse 


es nt eel 


her now, as they surrounded her, and, 
respectfully racked their brairs for 


_something fresh to say. 


But they could find nothing new 
for their ideas were exhausted long 
ago. So, after a few feeble sugges- 
tions, Colinette went languidly in- 
doors to change her dress, 

She had as many dresses as she 
wanted, and eighty more ; she always 
changed her dress at least seven times 
every day. Thus, her time was nct 
wasted. Her parents were wealthy 
and correct, and ready to sacrifice 
anything for their daughter’s sake— 
provided the family would approve. 
But she was not allowed to work in 
the garden herself, because such a thing 
was quite unheard of, or to learn the 
names of the flowers, because a distant 
cousin had once died of brain fever, 
so there was nothing important left 
for her to do except change her dress, 
and this she did very skilfully. Other- 
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wise Colinette had her own way in 
everything, and grew up beautiful and 
refined, though occasionally rather 
irritable. 

The road which led past the garden 
was always thronged with interesting 
things. Kings and pedlars, and 
knights on horseback, and travellers of 
all kinds. Colinette’s parents, always 
considerate, had built a little summer- 
house with a gilded roof on the top 
of one of the yew hedges, and here 
she would sit for hours together and 
watch the folk pass. But she never 
wanted to walk on the road herself, 
for she knew such a wish would be 
most unladylike. 

Her parents spent their life in 
thinking of things to amuse her, and 
had large parties every week-end, for 
they enjoyed entertaining. Colinette 
had a trick of stealing the hearts of 
most of the young men who stayed 
there, but she did not want to hurt 
them, and was always very sorry and 
surprised if they complained. Still, 
she must have some object in life, 
and Colinette had almost collected 
enough hearts to make a nice neck- 
lace of by Christmas. This was very 
ingenious of Colinette. 

Of her own heart she was quite un- 
conscious, yet her parents had never 
forbidden her to have one, provided, 
of course, it was small and well- 
shaped, and gave no trouble. The sort 
of heart which could not be called 
incorrect by anyone! 

Now one day Colinette was sitting 
in her tower gazing out over the 
country. Beneath her was the road, 
and beyond that a wild stretch of 
open moorland, and beyond that a 
forest, and, last of all, mountains. 
The window was open, but across it 
was a golden lattice, for it would not 
have been right for Colinette to sit at 
an open window alone. A sharp salt 
breeze blew gaily through the bars, 
and Colinette felt in the highest of 
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spirits, and longed for something 1n- 
teresting to pass along the road. 

She looked up, and she looked 
down, but there was not a creature 
in sight; then she looked just 
below her. There at the road’s edge, 
among the long grass and flowers, lay 
a young man asleep. He had a 
pointed beard, which curled upwards, 
and he smiled as he slept. Beside 
him was a_ queer-looking musical 
instrument. His garments were 
worn, but brightly coloured. Colinette 
smiled, hesitated, then very boldly 
threw a chocolate at him. She 
jumped back, terrified. Never be- 
fore had she been so daring. Then, 
after a moment, .she shyly looked 
again. 

The young man was sitting up- 


Tight, gazimg at her window and eating 


the chocolate. His eyes laughed. 
When he saw her he smiled. 

“Thank you,” he said, “I have 
slept quite long enough. The choco- 
late is excellent. I had no idea I 
should breakfast so well. I am also 
ready for a little conversation.” 

‘““T have,” said Colinette, ‘‘ boxes 
and boxes of chocolate, if you would 
like some more.’ 

“T am very hungry, ” the young 
man answered; ‘“‘ would you mind 
throwing them to me one by one 
through the bars? That will be very 
amusing. I have never been fed in 
this way before. I hope I shall not 
choke ; that would spoil everything.” 

‘‘ Very well,’ said Colinette, ‘‘ but 
you must tell me who you are and 
all your adventures. I am sure they 
are very exciting. You look most in- 
teresting. I hope you are also well- 
bred.” 

“T am a poet, ” the young man 
answered, ‘“‘ and I travel all-over the 
earth. I am cousin to the four 
winds, and they breathe into my songs 
and make them live. But the most 
beautiful song in all the world is still 
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unwritten. I shall write it, but in 


the meanwhile I must wander and 


weave it slowly out of my life, from 
place to place. When it is finished, 
I shall set sail for one of the Fortunate 
Islands, and no one will ever hear of 
me again, for I shall need a rest.” 

“Oh!” cried Colinette. “ Sing me 
one of your songs!” 

“Very well,” said the poet. And he 
took up _ his } 
curious instru- |. , 
ment and began. 
It was a won- 
derful song. It 
trickled through 
-Colinette’s heart 
like a_ stream 
through a 
thirsty meadow, 
and wherever it 
passed, __ there 
flowers seemed 
to spring up. 
‘Then the poet 
sang again, and 
this time his 
song was so ) 
sad that 
Colinette 
wept, but @& 
when he ‘ 
ceased she 


laughed for ( ‘Ss Ger 

pleasure. “Gein 

“Oh!” she = ACS 
» iN yes Me Were 


cried. ~s SASS Ss SS 
d id no t SS SS = SSS ae 
think any- , 


thing could 
be so beautiful! Go on, go on.” 
But the poet would sing no more that 
day. 

‘ If I were on the road I should sing 
beautiful songs, too,” said Colinette, 
and she ‘sighed deeply. 

‘““ Why do you not come ? ” said the 
poet. ‘The bars are very thin.” 

But Colinette suddenly remem- 

-bered her parents, and drew herself up, 
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“ COLINETTE WAS EATING BLACKBERRIES." 


for she feared she was behaving in an 
unladylike manner. 

“Tell me your adventures,” she 
said hurriedly, “and then you can 
teach me some of your songs. After 
all, I can learn them as easily here as 
though I were on the road. ” 

‘Then listen,” said the poet. And 
he told her his adventures in rain 
and sunshine, in forests and on the 
high seas, and 
in the Fortu- 
nate Islands. 
But his last ad- 
venture was the 
most _interest- 
ing, perhaps. He 
had,, he © said, 
fallen asleep, 
very tired, in 
the long grass 
by the road side, 
and when he 
awoke, there, 
gazing down at 
him from a 
gilded _—_ tower,. 
was a Princess 
with white 
cheeks and long 
black hair, and 
she had fed him 
= with chocolates 
and spoken 
sweetly to him. 


SSS, Then he laughed 


softly, for he fell 
easily in love, 
and as easily out 
-of love again. 

** Miss Colinette, luncheon is ready,” 
said one of her maids, putting her 
head through the door. 

‘What a bother!” said Colinette. 
“Tmust go. But you will come back 
to-morrow ? Promise.” 

“Yes,” said the poet. And she 
swept quickly out of the room. 

“My dear child,” said her mother 
at luncheon, ‘“‘ what is the matter 
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with you? You have only had one 
helping of chocolate cream. You 
must be ill.” And when Colinette 
only changed her dress twice that 
evening she grew very anxious indeed. 

“ T hope,” she said to her husband, 
“that Colinette has not got hold of 
some ridiculous idea or other which 
she is hiding from us. I always get 


rather nervous when I think of your 


cousin who died of brain fever. It 
would be so dreadful if Colinette de- 
veloped anything of the kind.” 


That night Colinette had a beautiful 


white dream and woke 
up smiling happily. 

She found the poet 
waiting for her next 
morning, and he sang 
her a new song which 
had come to him dur- 
ing the night. It was 
about a Princess with 
black hair and kind red 
lips. Colinette knew it 
was herself he sung 
of, and trembled and 
covered her face with 
her hands, for she felt 
as though she had 
gazed into a mirror for 
the first time, and it 
seemed impossible she 
should really be like 
that. 

All the rest of that 
day she went about gravely, and 
did not change her dress once. Her 
parents, now seriously alarmed, sent 
for the doctor, who, however, could 
find nothing wrong. But she did not 
tell him that in her left side she felt 
something prick and burn and smart, 
as though a hot coal had been laid 
there. 

That night crimson dreams came to 
Colinette,and she awoke crying bit- 
terly. 

Next day she hurried to the tower, 
but the poet was in a changed mood. 


“THAT IS YOUR HEART,’ SAID THE PORT.” 
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Already he had grown restless, for he 
heard a fresh adventure calling to 
him from the forest, and he was burn- 
ing to follow it. When he told 
Colinette a little sadly that he must 
go, she turned whiter than the dusty 
road, and stretched out her hands. 

“Oh!” she cried, “but I am 
coming, too; otherwise I shall cer- 
tainly die. You must not leave me 
here. I. will break these bars with — 
my hands, or, if I am not strong 
enough, you must.’’ And she shook 
them with all her might. __. 

“No,” cried 
the poet, “ for 
how can that be ? 
You are a little 
Princess, and not 
made for the roads. 
But I shall always 
-think of you as ofa 
very sweet adven- 
ture. Now listen to 
my farewell song.” 

He took up his 
instrument and sang, 
and the song was so 
sad and so wonderful 
that the trees thought 
Winter had begun, 
and shed all their 
leaves, but Colinette 
sobbed and sobbed, 
and the pain in her 
left side was like a 
live flame eating into her flesh. 

** At least,” she cried, starting up, 
“if I may not come with you, take 
away the hot coal which has been 
burning in my breast ever since I 
heard you sing.” . 

‘That is your heart,” said the poet, 
a little gravely. ‘‘ May I examine it 
closely ?’’? And he whistled a spell 
he knew, which could draw anyone’s 
heart out of their breast, and soon 
Colinette’s was lying quite quietly in 
her hand. : 

It was the heart of a child, but it 
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was like a lamp, for there were four 
or five little wicks standing out of it, 
and these had never been lighted. 
There was a large one in the centre, 
though, and this one burnt with a 
fierce blue flame. When Colinette 
saw her heart, she started and almost 
dropped it, for she had no idea she 
possessed one. The poet begged to 
look at it more closely. 

** 'Yes,”’ said Colinette, “‘ but how 
shall I get it to you?’’ She stood 
quite calmly, whilst the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

“There is a roll of ribbon beside 
you,’ said the poet. “Cut off a 
piéce, and let it down on that.” 

So Colinette cut off a piece of broad 
blue ribbon, and, tying it round her 
heart, let it slowly down. The poet 
took it with the utmost care in both 
his hands, untied the bow,and exa- 
mined it curiously. There was noth- 
ing but a store of unused passion, 
which was burning for the first time. 


The heart had an opening like a lamp, 
and the poet slowly poured all its 
contents into a little flask he had by 
him, for he collected all the passion 
he could for his song. He had 
already emptied many hearts in the 
same way.” Then he tied the blue: 
ribbon round it once more, and, after 
Colinette had pulled it up, it passed 
quite easily back again into her breast. 

But it was now quite comfortable, 
for, of course, when all the oil was 
gone the lamp ceased to burn. So 
she felt scarcely any regret at all 
when the poet waved farewell to her 
down the road. Since that day she 
has become even more contented 
than she was.before. Her parents are 
delighted with her. She has had a 
most charming necklace made of all 
the hearts she has stolen, and changes 
her dress even more often than before. 
There are hopes, too, that she will 
make a quite brilliant marriage before 
very long. 


A MOON SONG 


By MarjorIE K. EpWAkgpEs 


WHEN the sun-light dies, 

And the shadows fall, 

When mother-night enwraps the skies 
Within her sable pall. 

Then let us worship at thy shrine— 

Goddess of the evening-time ! 


When the birds are hushed, 
And blossoms droop their heads, 
When western skies are faintly flushed, 
And silence softly treads. 
Then let us worship at thy shrine— 
Goddess of the evening-time! 


When the night.winds blow 
Through the trees above, 
Then, with our voices whispering low 
The sweet refrain of love— 
We will worship at thy shrine, 
Goddess of the evening-time ! 
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FROM AN OBSERVATION CAR 


By H. M. C. 


ERE it not for the fact that 
the familiar sound of our 
mother-tongue greets us 
from every side, and that 

English-looking faces surround us, we 
should find it difficult to realise we 
are still in the British Empire, so 
different, so foreign, are the manners 
and customs of these particular Anglo- 
Saxons. 

‘*“ Now I guess,”’ said the agent— 
when we went to the depot to arrange 
about our tickets—‘‘ you can travel 
by the day-coach; the season is 
hardly begun yet ; the train will run 
light, and as you mean to get off at 
night you'll be comfortable enough.” 
So in favour of the day-coach, what- 
ever that might be, we decided, espe- 
cially as by so doing we should save 
a dollar and a half daily. 

On the following morning, at 7 a.m., 
we ‘‘ boarded ”’ the train, which was 
advertised to start ‘‘on time.” It 
seemed composed of all sorts of 
coaches. There were colonist cars 
and tourist cars, parlour cars and 
state-room cars, cars with historic, 


picturesque, and flowery names, such 
as The Buckingham, The Heatherbrae, 
The Edelweiss; but none of them 
resembled in the least degree any 
that we were acquainted with. No - 
one took the slightest notice of us, or 
showed us where to go, or seemed 
willing to answer any question. Tra- 
vellers in these parts are left abso- 
lutely free and independent; they 
must early learn self-reliance and 
trust in their own common-sense, or 
they may find themselves anywhere, 
instead of at their intended destina- 
tion. At last we found ourselves in 
an elegant green velvet coach, which 
seemed quite good enough to go on 
with. In fact, it seemed much too 
good. 

‘**T wonder where we are ?”’ I said ; 
“and is this the state-room, or the 
day-coach, or the parlour-car ?”’ Un- 
fortunately, it happened to be the 
latter, so we had to turn out and 
start on a fresh voyage of discovery. 
As I passed through, I chanced to 
hear a lady say to a fellow-traveller ; 
“These English people are too funny 
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for anything.” Now this was mor- 
tifying, when I was only asking for 
information. And to be contemp- 
tuously alluded to as “‘ these English ”’ 
in a land of Britons—I who prided 
myself on my scorn of insularity, 
and, above all things, my Imperialism. 
Where the funniness came in I could 
not see, but this traveller did, for she 
watched me pursuing my investiga- 
tions along the platform with a 
tolerant, amused smile. 

Comfortably established at last in 
our legitimate places, the melancholy 
sound of a church-bell surprised our 
ears, its monotonous tolling appa- 
rently calling the faithful to prayer, 
and we felt impressed with the ortho- 
doxy of theland, and particularly with 
the religious enthusiasm of the C.P.R. 
in thus consecrating the beginning of 
a long, difficult, and tedious journey. 
But there was no church, nor even 
a modest meeting-house, nor yet a 
spire to be seen, and we finally dis- 
covered the mournful notes were pro- 
duced by our own engine-bell, which 
was giving the signal to “ pull off,”’ 
and all day, and for many days, as we 
entered or left a station, these sad, 


monotonous, musical sounds startled 
us again and again, causing a sort of 
dreamy, semi-sacred feeling to steal 
over us, when visions of green fields, 
trim hedges, cosy villages, and 
churches environed by _ peaceful 
graves and Sabbath bells, the steps 
of young and old converging towards 
the place of worship, in the dear, 
far-away, conventional, narrow- 
minded old homeland. 

From time to time all sorts of 
queer-looking people entered the day- 
coach. Never before had Iseen sucha 
diversified assemblage in a first-class 
carriage. Tourists, like ourselves, 
settlers going to distant ranches, 
sturdy colonials, independence and a 
due appreciation of their own merits 
written large allover them. Parents of 
unkempt, frowsy children; whole 
families, carrying provisions for days, 
and prepared to picnic en route ; 
troopers of the North-West Police re- 
turning to their station in Calgary ; 
even the picturesque Redskin, with 
plaited hair and fringed moccasins, 
had standing-room on the platform. 
The conductor, magnificent in uni- 
form and majestic in manner, came 
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along to inspect our tickets, of which 
we possessed some two yards each. 
He stamped the first section to en- 
able us to make the night “‘stopover,”’ 
and handed us each a small pink 
ticket. ‘“‘ That’s your hat-check,” he 
said, “so I shall know you have paid 
your fare.”” We looked round, and, 
behold ! every man on the train had 
the same pink decoration stuck in his 
hat ! 

We “pulled off’ at last, and 
soon left behind the newest city in 
the world; flourishing Vancouver, 
with its fine public buildings, beau- 
tiful park, and enterprising people, 
and its unique and picturesque setting 
on the wooded shores of Burrard 
Inlet, surrounded by magnificent 
forests and mountains. 

The train seemed to run immedi- 
ately into a towering snow-capped 
mountain-land, and the passengers 
hurried to the observation car, where 
they sat for hour after hour. There 
was considerable interval for dinner 
and supper, when a personage, appa- 
rently a prince in disguise, from his 
impressive and courtly demeanour, 
summoned us to the dining-car, kindly 
consenting to minister to our needs. 


THE CLOUDS. 


I must confess that he was a welcome 
interruption, for if man cannot live 
by bread alone, it is true also that 
exhausted nature cannot sustain itself 
even upon the finest scenery in the 
world. 

All day we “ observed ”’ the passing 
show. Outside, the entrancing pano- 
rama of wild, lovely, virgin nature, 
continually unfolding in fresh beauty 
before us, and within, complex human- 
ity, an ever-fresh, absorbing study. 
Here were nobodies, many of them 
trying their best to be somebodies, 
and succeeding very indifferently. 
Here was the homely, insignificant 
Briton, always ready to efface himself, 
yet always attentive to the smallest 
needs of any woman in the party. 
So insignificant he appeared, that it 
was a foregone conclusion that he 
really was.a nobody—the manager of 


_a store perhaps, taking a long-looked- 


for leave, going home on a well-earned 
holiday. He left us ‘after many 
cheerful days spent in his company, 
made easier and pleasanter by his 
courtesy, and, behold! he was a 
personage from an Eastern Treaty 
Port ! Here was a Russian military 
autocrat returning to St. Petersburg 
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after several years’ absence ; socially, 
he was a charming, interesting per- 
sonality, melancholy, mysterious, and 
cynical. He had chosen this route 
with a desire to extend his world, 
which had hitherto been limited to 
his native city of Moscow, and China. 
But what a world his was! Stories, 
fascinating in their cruelty, he told us 
of the Boxer rebellion, of the siege of 
the Legations, of the Court of Pekin. 
The independent Colonial was a 
fresh and not wholly pleasant ex- 
perience to this autocrat, and he 
trembled with indignation at their 
free and easy treatment of him. 
“ I miss my Cossacks,”’ he said. 


One entertaining traveller was 
an American lady journalist. I 
believe these young ladies are 


always enterprising, and always in 
search of new impressions. To her 
we were merely so much additional 
‘““copy,’ and she spent her time 
‘sizing us up.”’ She was bright and 
original, but slightly overwhelming. 

** Well,” she said, “I can’t quite 
locate you. Your speech and voice 
are unmistakably English, but your 
manners are not ; they are much too 


sociable and easy! And _ why 
should you Britishers always conduct 
yourselves as if you were the very salt 
of the earth, I want to know?” She 
guessed she was crazy to see England ! 

There was a young ranchman in the 
most negligé of up-country garments. 
Noticing his peculiar treatment of the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, I asked him if 
he were a Canadian ? 

** No,” he replied. 

‘** But you are certainly an Ameri- 
can?” [ insisted. Then he assured 
me that he was not only English, 
but a Londoner. I wondered what he 
had done with his accent, and why 
he was so. anti-English and so 
aggressively Colonial. 

“ What has the old country done 
for me?” he grumbled. “She is 
obsolete, worn-out, unable to support 
her sons. Let her go. He would 
be among the first to cut the painter,” 
etc. 

“Ah!” said I, “this phase will 
pass, and in a year or two, when the 
glamour of new surroundings has 
worn off, you will realise that the 
old country is not such a bad place 
after all. When you have made 
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your ‘ pile,” your first thought will be 
to go home and spend it.’ 

** Never,” he said. ‘* Canadian I 
have become, and Canadian I shall 
remain. Canada will become a great 
and independent nation. You are so 
insular you cannot understand the 
bearings of this quesfion. You speak 
in ignorance.” 

This was crushing, but I rallied my 
forces: 

‘Don’t make a mistake,” I replied. 
‘«* Perhaps, in spite of my limitations, 
I do understand. Your experience 
covers two years ; mine covers seven, 
although I have not lived in a log 
hut, or ridden wild bronchos. to 
round up cattle. This lack of ex- 
perience I deplore, but I may remind 
you that the British Empire comprises 
more than one colony, and _ there 
are other ways than yours of rough- 
ing it and widening one’s horizon.” 

Presently, the discussion’ became 
more amicable, and I began to ex- 
patiate on the mistakes of the Mother 
Country, and to argue from the 
Colonial standpoint. Round veered 
my new acquaintance immediately ! 
Eagerly he defended her. 

“Ah, I knew you were the right 


sort after all,” Isaid. ‘‘ Tell me your 
name, and when England finds her- 
self in as tight a place as happened 
before, I will look for it among the 
first of those who volunteer to help 
her.” 

He laughed, and when he said good- 
bye, added cordially : 

‘I wish you would make a ‘ stop- 
over ’ at Calgary, and let me show you 
how we boys live ?”’ 

** We will think about it,” I said. 

So many new impressions of life 
and nature, so rapidly gathered, are 
apt to produce a kind of mental in- 
toxication, and towards the close of 
that first wonderful day we were 
almost overpowered by the dazzling 
panorama: rocks, precipices, moun- 
tains, lakes, and valleys; isolated 
white cones, peaks that pierced the 
sky; mushroom cities, such as New 
Westminster, with already over 7,000 
inhabitants, and carrying on a large 
fish canning and lumber business, or 
North Bend in the wildest part of the 
Grand Cafion of the Fraser, which is 
Columbia’s chief1iver. Narrower and 
deeper grows the cafion and we looked, 
as the guide-book instructed, for 
Indians fishing on the banks, and 
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Chinamen washing for gold, but saw 
neither. Chinamen there were in 
plenty, but they did not seem to be 
washing anything, nor even them- 
selves, which would not have been 
labour quite wasted. But we did 
regret not seeing the Indians! The 
scene required but the canoes, with 
red-skinned braves in paint and 
feathers, to be complete. 

At sunset we reached the great 
Shuswap Lake, which lies among the 
mountain ridges like a huge octopus 
stretching out arms In every direction. 
The black porter brushed us very 
carefully from head to foot in return 
for 25 cents, and we slept at the 
Sicanous Hotel. We started again 
betimes the next morning and con- 
tinued the same bewildering expe- 
riences as before. Crossing and re- 
crossing rivers, winding through passes 
and forest-clad ravines, by grassy 
levels, sombre -woods, and towering 
precipices. From the snowy slopes 
above tumbled sparkling cascades ina 
perfect fairyland of beauty. Brilliant 
flowers on the lower slopes gave 
colour and life to vegetation which 
again disappeared before the ice. 


Great glaciers, half-a-dozen at once, 
confronted us, bluish and _ silvery- 


‘white against the cloud-line, and 


down from them during the heat of 
the day large stones fell and often 
great blocks of ice. Below again were 
deep valleys, rich in verdure. Then 
once more bare, crenellated peaks soar- 
ing into the clouds, alternating with 
huge, tree-clad hills, with trees so high 
they seem to be engaged in a vain 
competition with the mountains 
themselves. Here may the sports- 
man, with time at his disposal, find 
bears and wild goats, yet the only 
bear we saw was a very tame 
specimen chained to a post in an 
hotel garden. 7 

At last we reached the ‘“ Great 
Divide,” the backbone of the Con- 
tinent, merely marked by arustic arch. 
Here the sparkling stream separates 
into two waters, one flowing to the 
Pacific, the other to the Atlantic. 
Huge snow-sheds built to protect the 
line from the heavy snowfalls de- 
scending from the mountains, often 
covered us in. Laggan, ‘an oasis in the 
white wilderness, with its wondrous 
cloud lakes perched among glaciers, 
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is almost appalling in its unsurpass- 
able beauty, and we decided to spend 
a day there, catching up our car again 
as it passed through next day. But, 
alas! perfect happiness is never to be 
tasted in this life! Mosquitoes—“ as 
large as snipe,” said an American— 
devoured us piecemeal. They were 
the most forceful among the many 
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on prancing steeds advancing to the 
assault, while invading hordes ascend 
from the valley below. After Banff 
and its lovely Bow River, we take 
our last look at the giants of the 
Rockies. Snow-field and forest fade 
into thedim distance, and we enter the 
rolling prairie-land, green, undulat- 
ing, and treeless, the vast expanse 
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varieties 1t has been my misfortune 
to encounter. 

Truly sublime is the scenery all 
the way through, overwhelming in its 
grandeur. Towering rocks like me- 
dizval castles seemed to cut into the 
clouds. In the setting sun the illu- 
sion is complete, and one would feel 
no surprise to see armoured knights 


broken only by an occasional log-hut, 
the first home of a settler in the new 
country, and by the browsing herds 
of cattle and horses. 

And at last the observation car is 
detached; its usefulness over; for one 
can view the limitless prairie just as 
well from the windows of our day- 
coach. 


THE UNFORESEEN THING 


By RUBY M. AYRES 2 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


HE Hon. Wilfred Lambton 
threw away his half-smoked 
_ Cigar, and leaned forward 
with his hands clasped loosely 
behind his knees. 

The moment for which he had been 
waiting had come; the moment to 
which he had been determinedly 
leading during the past month. 

** Will you marry me ? ” he said, 

He spoke in a tone of polite en- 
quiry which he would have used had 
he asked the girl to have an ice, or 
a cup of tea; possibly realising that 
what he offered was of no greater 
value. 

The girl withdrew her eyes from 
the crowded lawns and fixed them 
on the man, ~ 

** Yes,”’ she said, “‘if you like.’’ 

She smoothed a crease in the palm 
of her glove, with minute care. 

After the first swift glance she had 
cast at him she kept her eyes steadily 
averted. 

“Thank you,” said Lambton. 

There was an awkward pause. 

He drew himself up, straightening 
his broad shoulders with an air of 
relief, as if a load had fallen from 
them ; then he possessed himself of 
her hand. He half raised it to his 
lips, but remembering they were in 
full view of the lawn, he contented 
himself with pressing it slightly, and 
relinquishing it. 

““I hope your people will be 
pleased,”’ he said. 

The girl turned towards him again. 

“They have always wanted me to 
marry you,” she said. 

Lambton bit his hip. He had not 


thought the attair would prove so 
distasteful. 

He was filled with a sense of 
shame and irritation. 

He knew very well, and he was 
aware that the girl also knew, that 
marriage with her was one of con- 
venience only. . 

He had birth and a prospective 
title, but his complete worldly goods, 
with which he would, ere long, 
endow his bride, consisted of more 
debts than he cared to think of. 

The girl had money. In Lambton’s 
eyes, she had nothing else to recom- 
mend her—she was not even pretty. 

A man who loved her would, per- 
haps, have seen beauty in the pale 
wistful face and grave eyes; but 
Lambton did not love her. Beit said 
to his credit, that he had never pre- 
tended the bargain just sealed be- 
tween them had been other than one 
for mutual gain. He wanted his 
debts paid, and she—or her parents 
for her—desired a match that would 
give their daughter a place in the 
world, and one day a handle to her 
name. 

Nature intended Lambton for a 
good man, but Providence had made 
the mistake of setting him in a high 
place. 

All his life everything he desired 
had been his, and not always by 
fair means. He had never thought till 
the present moment that there could 
be anything discreditable in marrying 
Joan Langford. 

He assumed he would give’ as 
much as she; that they would settle 
down together somehow, iike the 
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majority of married couples he knew. 

But now, with the girl’s wistful 
face before him, a feeling not unlike 
remorse struck at his heart. She 
was young and had seen nothing of 
the world. It was different with 
him. He had rubbed shoulders with 
life, and found its thorns, as well 
as its roses. He was meeting the 
future with wide-open eyes; but 
she—barely twenty, and already 
thrown into the arms of the first 
sufficiently eligible man ! 

Lambton believed in love, as most 
men believe in God, and he realised 
that if he married this girl, he would. 
debar her for ever from its joys. 
That he could not care for her him- 
self, he was uncomfortably certain ; 
. even supposing the writer of the 
scented epistle lying at that moment 
in his breast pocket had never 
existed, Joan Langford would have 
had no attraction for him. Shorn of 
her wealth, he would never have 
given her even a glance. He stole a 
side look at her now. She sat with 
her small hands tightly clasped to- 
gether in her white lap, her lips were 
compressed, and her grey eyes gazed 
unseeingly at the gay scene before 
them. Her attitude called aloud for 
pity. After all, Lambton thought, 
it would have been easy to have 
feigned some feeling for her. He 
began to dislike the thought that he 
had never tried to hide from her 
the mercenary side of the affair. 

Poor little girl! Was she com- 
paring the reality of her love-story 
with one of which, perhaps, she had 


dreamed ? He turned to her im- 
pulsively. 
“I. mean to make you _ very 


happy,” he said, taking both her 
hands, regardless of the people this 
time. “I’m really very fond of 
you.” 

Before the words had passed his 
lips, he knew they were futile. 
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Better far to have left things as they 
were, for the girl withdrew her 
hands with slow deliberation. 

‘“* Please don’t pretend,” she said, 
wearily. ‘‘ I know you are marrying 
me merely for my money, and I am 
content that you should, and 
well, it’s absurd to pretend that you 
care for me.” | | 

Lambton felt that he would give 
much if he could truthfully have 
protested that he-did; but as it 
was, he shrugged his shoulders with a 
gesture of impatience, and sat silent. 

‘““I know very well that a man 
like you cannot care for a girl such 
as I am,” she continued. ‘* You 
think I am silly, uninteresting dy 
Her voice broke and Lambton listened 
dumbly. Once he opened his lips to 
speak, but checked himself. After 
all, what could he say ? Did she not 
state the case exactly ? 

His month of courtship, if court- 
ship it could be called, when every- 
one had known from the first how 
it would end, had been one of the 
dullest of his life. 

She had worn her prettiest frocks, 
had walked with him, and talked 
with him, because she had been told 
to do so, but she had never once, 
even remotely, interested him. 

It occurred to him now, giving him 
something of a start, that in all 
probability he had not interested 
her either; however, he could not 
remember that he had ever tried to 
do so. 

After the first week he had decided 
that she was shy, and rather dull, 
and had consoled himself with the 
thought that it would not be neces- 
sary to see her very often, once she 
was his wife. But this afternoon 
things were not, somehow, so satis- 
factory. 

He had the uncomfortable feeling 
that he was unfair to her. 

Her youthful innocence was no 
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match for his man’s experience, and 


perhaps, some day, she would realise 
how unequal it had been, and end 
by hating him. 

Lambton wondered angrily why 
these thoughts had not presented 
themselves to his notice before. Yet 
after all, was he more to blame than 
She ? 

They did not live in a day when 
unwilling brides were dragged to the 
altar. She need not marry him 
unless she chose. The thought stung 
him into speech, 
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“And yet you will marry me— 
knowing I do not love you?” he 
said. 

_ A flush tinged her pale cheeks, and 
she lifted eyes of hurt protestation 
to his. 

“Tf Idid not marry you, it would 
be somebody else,” she said, ** and 
I would rather marry you than Lord 
Saxe.” 

Lambton’s jaw set grimly. 

‘So they gave you the choice ? ” 
he asked, laughing mirthlessly. 

** Yes,” she replied, in a low voice. 
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“Poor little girl,” said Lambton, 
and he turned towards her, looking 
at her with new interest in his 
eyes. 

The corners of her mouth dragged 
pitifully, as if she were going to cry, 
but she met his gaze bravely. 

“Why need you marry either of 
us?” he demanded. “No one 
could force you to, if you were 
courageous enough.” 

**T am afraid I am not,” she Said, 
with a wintry smile. 
oh, you could not understand,” she 
broke off. ‘‘ You don’t realise what 
it is.” 

Lambton was sient. 

“*So you would rather marry me 
than Saxe ?”’ he said, musingly. 

She flushed. 

‘“And I suppose,” he continued 
nonchalantly, as she did not speak, 
“that there is somebody whom you 
woulg rather marry than either of 
us?” 

She turned her head, till their 
eyes were again on a level. ~ 

** What do you mean ? ”’ she asked. 

““I meant,” said Lambton, with 
an unaccountable feeling of irritation, 
“that I hoped, for your sake, there 
was no one whom you would prefer 
to either Saxe or myself.” 

** There is noone I prefer, who cares 
for me,”’ she said. 

Something in the evasive answer, 
gave Lambton a new thought. 

‘* You have never been in love ?”’ 
he asked. 

A sudden gleam sprang into the 
girl’s grey cyes, 
and her whole countenance seemed 
to flash into beautiful life. 

Lambton’s idle curiosity suddenly 
grew to dismay. 

““It would appear,” he said, 
gravely, “‘that it is just as well I 
do not care for you.” 

She turned away sharply. 

Lambton frowned. 


“You see— 


her lips quivered,- 


‘““T wonder-if you realise what you 
are doing by marrying me?” he 
said, almost roughly. “If there is 
another man.’ 

‘“T did not say so,” 
rupted. 

‘“There are some things that do 
not need words,” he said, shortly. 

He became oppressed by a feeling 
of shamed irritation. 

That there was a letter from 
another woman lying against his 
heart had not seemed an impedi- 
ment to his own marriage with her, 
but that she should care for some- 
body else! The thought was un- 
endurable. 

The time would come when she, 
too, would be arranging stolen meet- 
ings, and hiding letters ; -when she, 
his wife, would be deceiving him, 
even as he was now deceiving her. 

It was his obvious duty to refuse 
to marry her, but obvious duties are 
invariably those which are the least 
likely to be performed, and Lambton 
argued that if she did not marry 
him, she would be cajoled into marry- 
ing a worse man, while he, at least, 
would treat her properly. 

Here Lambton’s evil genius laughed, 
and the letter against his heart grew 
suddenly heavy. 

Conscience suggested that it was 
hard treatment of the girl that he 
should be receiving letters from 
another woman. 

But, he argued further, she need 
never know. Lambton firmly be- 
lieved in the truth of the old adage 
“What the eye does not see, the 
heart does not grieve for.” 

The girl broke the silence. 

“You are wondering whether you 
ought to marry me?” 
‘but it need not make any difference. 
Ths a ey. axe if I do care for a 
MAM s.00.-c: i 2 hecould never care 
for me, never, by any chance, and 
the fact that I . . Iam 


she inter- 


she said,,. 
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fond of him will not hurt you,” she 
added pathetically. 

Lambton laughed bitterly. Poor 
child, with her worldly logic, he 
thought. Aloud he said, “ We shall 
be a model couple—plenty of money, 
and no love! Each going our separ- 
ate ways—asking no questions, or 
trying to discover the other’s Blue- 
beard Chamber.” — 

“TI shall give you the key to mine, 
before I marry you,” the girl said, 
soberly. ‘‘ You may please yourself, 
of course, as to whether you ever 
open it or not.” 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ he asked, 
curiously. . 

“Only that I will not marry a 
man withholding a secret he should 
know. That you do not care for me 
I am fully aware, but I do not mean 
to be just like other women who 
marry for convenience: I mean to 
make the best of it, and be a good 
wife to you, so far as you will 
allow me,” she added, apologetic- 
ally. 

‘“Can a woman make the best of 
it, when she cares for one man, and 
is irrevocably tied to another ?”’ he 
asked cynically. 

“She can try,’ said the girl, 
simply. Pe 

‘Where have you learned all this 
logic ?”? asked Lambton, wonder- 
ingly. She coloured. 

“IT keep my eyes open and look 
about me,’ she said. ‘ Then perhaps 
I am not so silly as you think me.” 

“T did not say I thought you 
silly,” he said, quickly. 

“No,” she agreed, quietly. | But, 
as you remarked just now, there are 
some things that need no words.” 

They sat in silence for some 
moments. 

‘Shall you ask for the key of my 
Bluebeard Chamber in exchange for 
yours ?”” he enquired presently, with 
a light cynical laugh. 


che inquired, sharply. 
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The girl shook her head. 

*““[T am not curious, I never want 
to know things people do not wish 
to tell me ;. and, after all, I think it 
is worse for you than for me.” 

“Again, what do you mean?” 
“I did not 
> there was anybody I cared 
or.” 

“No; but you are a man, and if 
I were in your place I do not think 
I could do what you mean to do. 
A man has all the world at his feet. 
A man may be anything he chooses. 
For a woman it is very different. 
She cannot even marry as she wishes.” 

“Nobody can force you to marry 
me,” he said, resentfully. 

‘““No; but one grows tired of resist- 
ing other people’s wills, and, as I 


have said, I would rather marry you 


than any of the others they gave me 
the choice of.” 

“Thank you!” said Lambton, 
curtly. 

‘““There is nothing to thank me 
for,” said the girl, quickly. ‘I am 
afraid I weighed you all very care- 
fully, before I decided.” 

“*T am beginning to think,’? Lamb- 
ton said, “that I have never really 
known you at all.” 

“You never troubled to,”’ she said, 
‘““which did not surprise me.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because I knew you so well.” 
She lifted her eyes, and looked at’ 
him for the first time. ; 

“Once more, will you explain ? ” 
he asked, somewhat disconcerted. 

‘Certainly, if you wish me to,” 
she said. ‘I mean—that I knew 
there was somebody for whom you 
did care, cared so much that you 
could not trouble to understand 
another woman.” 

‘And knowing that, you will 
marry me >?” he added, with some 
surprise. 

*“'Yes,”? she said, and averted her 
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eyes again. ‘“ When two people are 
shipwrecked in the same boat, things 
never seem so bad as when one is 
by oneself.” 

Lambton looked away. Every 
word she spoke seemed to make 
matters worse. It angered, even 
while it touched him, that she should 
so take it for granted that he was 
no worse than she. 

‘If you know who she is 
began harshly. 

‘‘T do not,” she interrupted gently. 
‘*‘Neither do I wish to know.”’ 

“Unless I wish to tell you, I 
suppose,” he added, with an awkward 
laugh. * 

She made no answer. 

“Will you tell me fis name?” 
he demanded, suddenly. 

The hot colour flew to her cheeks, 
and her eyes fell. 

Lambton laughed outright. 

“Well, we will keep our own 
secrets,” he said. ‘‘Skeletons are 
best kept in cupboards.” 

-““T am sorry for her—whoever she 
is,” said the girl, suddenly. 

““T am not sorry for him,” said 
Lambton, bluntly. “I think he is 
a fool.” | 

The girl smiled. 

‘““It is only because he does not 
understand,”’ she said. 

Lambton looked at her, half jealous- 
ly. There was a tenderness in her 
face, that, for a moment, beautified 
it. 

“In the natural course of things, 
it would be my right to demand his 
name,” he said, stubbornly. 
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‘““T am quite willing to admit you. 


have the right,” she said, “‘even 
though things are not in their natural 
course ; it was because they are not 
that I offered to give you the key 
of my Bluebeard Chamber.” 

‘You still make the offer, even 
though I cannot give you mine in 
exchange ? ” 
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“.Yes—but I think that you will.” 

““T shall not.” 

“<I believe you will.” 

““Could you but peep into the 
door of mine,” he said, in a hard 
voice, '‘‘ you: would never speak to 
me again.” 

“Your past is nothing to me,” 
she interjected. “I have no right 
to censure or judge you for that.” 

‘** And what of the present ?”’ he 
inquired, looking at her sharply. 

The eyes of the girl grew troubled. 

“The present is ‘different,’? she 
pleaded. | 

“It is not,’ he maintained. ‘‘ That 
is what I want you to understand. 
I do not love you. You think I love 
someone else. Can you be happy 
knowing that? You are such a 
child, after all, in spite of the know- 
ledge you have managed to pick 
u hae : 

‘““T am* not afraid of the risk,” 
she said, after a moment. 

Her small mouth was set in lines 
of determination. 

Lambton smiled. 

“You think I am going to turn 
over a new leaf?” he asked, with 
feigned lightness. ‘“‘ Let me assure 
you that I am not. ... I 
am a Selfish brute. ._ I am 
marrying you for my own reasons, 
and it is not at all likely that I 
shall give up anything because of 
it’ | 3 
““T think it depends,” she replied 
slowly. 

Lambton looked impatient. 

** We shall be engaged—a month— 
six weeks,’’ he said, deliberately. 
“Do you think in that time I shall 
become a saint? I assure you that I 
shall not,” he paused. “I shall not,’’ 
he repeated, and his voice grew loud, 
as of one trying to convince himself. 
“T will make a bargain with you, 
Miss Langford. . . . You said you 
did not fear the risk. Well, I will 
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exchange keys with you on the eve 
of our wedding.” He waited, ex- 
pecting her to speak. After a 
pause he asked :—“ Are you séz// un- 
afraid?” : 

‘“‘T am not at all afraid,” 


““I hope you may not repent your 
bargain,” he added. 

‘““Do not forget it was your own 
suggestion,” she said. 

“IT am not likely to forget it,” he 


she returned, grimly. 


replied. 
Suddenly his mood changed. 


His eyes lingered on her youthful 
face and figure. 


“THEY HAVE ALL BEEN TALKING, . e« 


“The key to the Bluebeard Cham- 
ber of a man’s past is a fitting gift 
from a man to his bride,” he said 
cynically. 

‘“*T am not afraid,” she repeated. 

“Very well,” he rejoined, and 
stood up gazing sharply down at her. 


» TALKING AND PRETENDING,’” 


“For want of a little courage,” 
he said, ‘‘ we are going to wreck our 
lives. . What a strange world! ” 

‘“Even courage cannot pay your 
bills,” she replied, “‘or make me a 
Somebody, in the world.” 

‘“But courage might give each of 
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us the person we carefor . . 
or think we do,”’ he reminded her. 

‘* And it might not,’’ she added, 
sadly. 


“True,” Lambton sighed, “it 


might not—as it is, yon are to be my 


wife.” 

“You think we 
happy ?” she asked. 

‘‘Happiness may be a difficult 
achievement—both caring for some- 
one else,” he said, with a half sneer. 

“* Possibly,” she agreed. ‘* You 
know it is the unforeseen thing that 
always happens.” 

Lambton did not think it likely in 
this case, and his eyes grew pitying. 
She looked up and caught his glance. 

“T , might have married Lord 
Saxe,” she smiled. 

‘True,’ said Lambton. “ But as 
you have choseh me, I suppose we 
must tell the news which no-one will 
be surprised to hear.”’ 
oN They will pretend they are,” she 
said, “ which is all that is necessary.” 

She rose, and standing by his side, 
looked across the lawn. Her face 
was serious, but not unhappy. 

‘““To-night I will see your father,” 
said Lambton. “‘I suppose I should 
walk in fear of my reception.” 

‘‘ Fear !’’ echoed the girl, bitterly. 
““There is nothing to fear. He will 
be on the doorstep awaiting you with 
open arms.” 


shall not be 


Lambton sank down on the sofa 
by Joan Langford’s side, and took 
up her fan. 

“Please don’t,”’ she said, and she 
took the white and silver toy from 
his fingers, and shut it determinedly. 

‘You are tired,” he said. 


““No.” She moved restlessly, as 
if she could not bear his gaze. “I 
am not at all tired but 
I am heart-sick I have 


lost my self-respect.” 
Lambton’s face changed. 
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“Someone has been talking ?” he 
suggested. 

*“ They have all been talking,” she 
said, fiercely. ‘“ Talking, and pre- 
tending . . - Was I happy? 
Bh 1 You were so handsome! 
Love-matches were so rare in these 
days, and so on, until I could have 
struck them.” Her voice ran down 
in a childish quiver. 

‘* Poor little girl!’ said Lambton, 
and sat up with a sudden show of 
energy. ‘“‘ What did Saxe say?” 

Joan leaned back, and let her 
hands fall into her lap, with a gesture 
of helplessness. 

** What does it matter? I don’t 
care what any of them say. I ex- 
pected it—only it seemed so much 
worse, when it came.”’ 

She relapsed into silence. She had 
drawn off her gloves, hastily, as if 
the action eased her, and Lambton 
watched the light sparkling on the. 
diamonds in the ring he had given 
her. 

““And the other man?” he 
queried. ‘‘ What did he say ?” 

“The other man,” she echoed in 
a surprised way. “Oh!”’ she said, 
recollecting. | 

“* Has he offered congratulations ? ” 
asked Lambton, dnly. “ Or have you 
not seen him since ? ” 

“I have not asked you what she 
said,” the girl returned, quietly. 

Lambton grew cold. Perhaps he 
remembered why he was a laggard at 
the ball. 

After a moment, the girl looked at 
him and smiled. 

“We place ourselves in positions 
where we know people throw stones,”’ 
she said, “‘ and then we cry out when 
we are hit.” 

“We always hope we shall be 
missed, I suppose,”’ he explained. 

He watched the girl critically, from 
beneath half-closed lids. 

They had been engaged four days, 
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and had met but once since the 
garden party. 

He thought: of the other woman ; 
had thought of her every moment 
since the one in which he asked Joan 
Langford to marry him. 

It 1s strange how strong is man’s 
desire for the thing beyond his reach, 
even though perfectly aware that 
were he to possess it it would not 
content him. 

Lambton dimly realised this, as he 
sat by Joan’s side. He wondered if 
her thoughts were in the same vein 
as his own. 

““Is he here to-night ?”’ he asked, 
irrelevantly. 

The girl started, and he felt a 
sudden thmnll in the small hand 
against which his own lay so care- 
lessly. 

“IT have not given you permission 
to ask me that question,” she said, 
evenly. 

“And you are not anxious to 
return the compliment ? ”’ he queried. 

““No,” she said, “I know that 
she is not here.” 

Lambton’s eyes opened widely. 

“You told me that you did not 
know her name.” 

““ Neither do I. You were late for 
the dance, and you gave me a reason 
for it that would not have deceived 
a child. Oh, I do not mind in the 
least, and I am not blaming you. 
Perhaps, were I in your place, I 
should have done the same thing.” 

** You are sympathetic because you 
would rather be with him, than here, 
with me.”’ 

*““No,” she said, but her tone 
neither agreed nor contradicted. 

He sat silent and wondered if Joan 
desired as ardently to be out of the 
crowd, with the other man, as he 
did to be 

His thread of thought broke 
abruptly, for he realised that he was, 
after all, quite contented. Joan was 
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certainly very dainty in her white 
frock, and he could not truthfully 
say that he possessed a great longing 
to change his place by her side for 
the pink-shaded, scented boudoir 
that 
_ He sat up and gave himself a shake. 

After all what was the good of — 
analysing one’s feelings. On the 
whole, Fortune had smiled on him 
to considerable advantage. He was 
engaged to an heiress, and she did 
not bore him so much as he had 
feared she would. 

He admired women with plenty 
of ‘colour, and life, and sparkle, 
about them—like 

For the second time that evening 
the recollection of the other woman 
checked his train of thought. 

The vaguest suspicion crossed his 
mind that beside Joan she would 
be vulgar. The thought angered him, 
and he glanced again at Joan. 
Would it not be more true to say 
that by the side of the other woman 
Joan would be insignificant? In 
her white dress she reminded him of 
a little statue of Modesty he had in 
his room. 

He wondered, with something like 
Irritation, if anything could waken 
the woman in her, or if she were in 
reality nothing but the demure school- 
girl she appeared. 

Then he remembered the flash of 
beauty he had surprised in her face 
at the mention of the other man. 
She was not so cold after all. 

He was filled with cynical amuse- 
ment, and the thought that he had 
never kissed her crossed his mind. 

True, they had been engaged but 
four days, but the other man might 
have found time. He remembered 
that he had once kissed her hand, 
and his eyes fell to the small fingers 
so close to his own. Joan had pretty 
hands. 

How she had started, and drawn 
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them away, almost angrily. Poor 


little girl! 

Lambton’s thoughts towards her 
always came back to the same senti- 
ment—pity. 

“Of what are you thinking?” 
she asked suddenly, as if she partly 
guessed. 

Lambton hesitated, then a touch 
of resolution crept into his eyes. 

‘““I was wondering,”’ he said idly, 
though he watched her keenly, 
“what you would say if I kissed 
you ?” 


He saw her catch her lower lip’ 


between her small, white teeth, but 
she did not change colour. 

“ Say ? ” she echoed, “* what should 
I say ? You would not be the first 
man who has kissed the girl he 
means to marry.” 

The words were pathetic, «in spite 
of their light sarcasm. 

Lambton felt it, and winced. The 
uncomfortable feeling seized him 
again that the fight was an unequal 
one. 

““I suppose kissing is one of the 
rites of love,’’ he said laconically. 

‘‘And therefore does not belong 
to either you or me.” 

The girl rose to her feet. 

** Let us join the dancers,” she said 
quickly. “I am tired of sitting out.” 

Some time later Lambton asked the 
girl to fix their wedding day. ‘‘ We 
have nothing to gain by waiting,” 
he said.. “‘And I might add,’ he 
continued ironically, ‘that I, at any 
rate, have much to lose.” 

He drummed his fingers idly on 
the table and looked at Joan. 

She put down the book she had been 
pretending to read, and her eyes 
followed the movement of his fingers. 

‘“Mother thought next month 
would do,”’ she said calmly. 

Lambton uttered an exclamation. 

‘““ Are you never going to consult 
your own wishes?” he asked irrit- 
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ably ; “being always led or driven 
by others ? ” 

Joan made no answer. 

‘I will not marry you, if you are 
merely obeying your mother’s wishes 
in everything,” he continued. ‘“ One 
woman has no right to order the life 
of another.” 

He paused, hoping she would speak, 
but she sat silently looking across 
the room into the shadows. 

** ‘We have been engaged more than 
a month,” said Lambton, with some 
show of temper. ‘“‘And I cannot 
remember that you have ever ex- 
pressed a single wish as regards my- 
self. Even if you are totally indifferent 
to me, surely you have some idea as 
to your own wishes for the future ? ” 

Joan lifted her eyes to him. 

‘*T want to do what you wish,” 
she said. “I told you so.” 

“Then you will marry me next 
month ?” 

The coming twilight shewed Lamb- 
ton’s face tired and strained, as if 
some severe conflict disturbed his 
mind, he got up as if to come’to her, 
but she rose and hurriedly moved 
away. 

““Next month—yes—certainly,” 
she said. “ Are you staying to dinner 
to-night ? It is time I went to dress.”’ 

““I am sorry—I cannot to-night. 
I have an appointment.” 

She raised her head, and their eyes 
met. 

“Why do you look at me like 
that °?’’ said Lambton, almost vio- 
lently. He waited, his quick breathing 
quite audible in the silent room. 
After a moment he controlled him- 
self and spoke in his usual tones. 

“I should have been delighted to 
stay, but I cannot put off this ap- 
pointment. I hope you will not 
mind.” 

Joan made no comment. She 
leaned her elbow on the mantel- 
shelf, and looked at herself in the 
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glass. Her face was-pale. She lifted 
her hand, and mechanically smoothed 
a wayward lock of hair on her fore- 


head.. Lambton watched her in 
silence. : 

He made a quick movement to- 
wards her. 


‘““T have altered my mind, Joan,” 
he said impulsively. “If you will 
allow me to, I will send a wire, and 
dine with you ?” 

Again her glance lingered on his 


face. He flushed. 

“No,” she said. “No, thank you 
—!I would rather not.” There was 
another _ silence. Lamb- 


ton looked at his watch. 

“It is time to go, then,” 

he said awkwardly, and 

paused. “Shall I see you 

to-morrow ?”’ he asked. 
ee Yes.”’ 

He walked to 
the door and hesi- 
tated, with his 
fingers on the 
handle. ‘* Good- 
bye!” he said. 

“Good-bye,” 
said Joan. She = 
did not look 
round. She had*~— 
gone back to her 
chair, and taken 
up her book again. 


—~ A RMlaleos? — 


Lambton _ re- 
crossed the room, and stood behind 
her. 


Stooping, he put his hand beneath 
her chin, and turned her face up- 
wards. 

‘““T am going to kiss you, Joan,” 
he said. 

She did not protest, she did not 
even move, but her eyes grew wide 
and piteous as they met his. He 
bent his head till he could feel 
her frightened breath against his 
cheek, then suddenly he released her, 
and stood up. 


“THE CONSCIOUSNESS THAT SHE W AS WATCHING 
HIM FILLED THE ROOM. 
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“You need not look so terrified,” 
he said, with a short laugh. “I am 
not a brute, to take what you are 
unwilling to give.” 


When Lambton reached his rooms, 
after he left Joan Langford, the 
first object his eyes fell upon as he 
opened the door was her photograph. 
Customary observance had ordered 
its presence amongst the knick-knacks 
and other photographs on his mantel- 
shelf, and Lambton had honoured it 
with a silver frame. 

He frowned now as he looked 

uponit. Theex- 
A), pression of the 
-< eyes reminded 
him of Joan as 
she had looked 
when he stooped 
to kiss her, and 
the memory was 
not pleasant. 
*“How she must 
oy || hate me!” was 

|| histhought. Her 
| eyes seemed to 
|| follow him about 
the room while 
he rang for his 
man, and turned 
to his. writing 
table to open a 
pink note which 
lay upon it. A 
faint perfume came to him from the 
paper, reminding him of the pink 
boudoir where two hours ago he 
had looked forward to spending the 
evening. He read the note, and 
screwed it up impatiently. After 
all, these affairs soon palled on a 
man ; it was strange how soon silken 
threads grew into uncomfortable 
fetters. 

Of course he still cared about her, 
it wasn’t that he had changed, but 
—he threw the note into the fire. 

As he turned to do so, he again 
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came face to face with Joan’s grave 
eyes. . 

He stopped short, and leaning his 
elbow on the mantelshelf close to the 
silver frame, looked at the photo- 
graph despondently. 

“And you are not afraid to take 
the risk,” he said aloud. When, a 
little later, his man entered the room 
Lambton handed him a telegraph 
form. 

“Send this at once, Wain—and I 
am not going out to-night.” He 
listened to the man’s departing steps. 
Once he made half a movement as if 
to recall him, but checked himself. 
He looked again at Joan’s photo- 
graph. How she must hate him !— 
and they were to be married in a 
month ! 

During the last week his careless 
curiosity concerning that other man 
of whom she had told him, had grown 
- to a feverish desire to know who he 
was. Once or twice the impulse had 
come to him to ask—to demand, to 
force Joan to tell his name, but he 
had conquered the impulse. 

He knew she would look at him 
in her calm, unimpassioned way, and 
say she would keep her share of their 
compact when he did. He wondered 
what she was doing to-night !—if 
she would be alone !—of whom she 
would be thinking—of the other man, 
of course ! 

Something seemed to grip Lambton 
by the throat. Why had she asked 
him if he were staying to dinner ? 
Why had she said afterwards she 
would rather he did not ? 

Was she deceiving him? Was it 
true that this other of whom she had 
told him did not care for her? Did 
he not know that she cared for him ? 
She was deceiving him, Lambton, 
deceiving him—yes, even as he was 
deceiving her! 

He pulled himself together with a 
forced laugh, and fell to walking the 
room. 


Was he suspicious already ? Sus- 
picious when he did not love her! 
Jealous when she was nothing to 
him. 

Jealous! One could not be jealous 
—unless one cared !—unless one really 
loved ! and he did not love her, this 
cold child, in her pitiful worldly 
wisdom. 

She had turned pale because he 
wanted to kiss her. Wanted ! he had 
not wanted to kissher! He had been 
merely curious to see whether she 
would let him. How pretty her eyes 
had looked in spite of their fnghtened 
expression, as they turned to his; 
how darkly her lashes had shown 
against the pallor of her face. 

Bah, what had come to him, that 
he was beginning to see beauty in uel 
colourless face! 

With an exclamation of impa- 
tience, he turned her photograph to 
the wall, but the consciousness that 
she was watching him filled the room. 

They were to be married in a 
month, and when he had.-tried to 
kiss her. He was back on 
the old ground again ! 

What was wrong with him that he 
could not put her out of his thoughts ? 
With a gesture of weary impatience, 
Lambton threw himself into a chair, 
and took up a book. 

He wished in his turn that he had 
not sent the telegram. 


“I did not keep my appointment, 
after all, last night,” Lambton said. 


He had threaded his way across the | 


lawn amongst the chairs and fashion- 
able throng to Joan Langford’s side. 

She looked up at him, and a flash 
of something like triumph moment- 
arily filled her eyes. 

‘* Indeed !” she said indifferently. 

Lambton sat down on a chair 
which another man had vacated at 
his approach. 

“No,” he continued. “ In spite of 
your unkind refusal to allow me to 
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dine, I cancelled my other engage- 
ment. Are you not pleased with.me ? ”’ 
he asked, after waiting a moment for 
her to speak. 

His tone was one of mock disap- 
pointment, but it yet held an ane 
lying seriousness. 

“It was something so ina portant 
that it did not matter whether you 
kept it or not. Had you wished to 
go, I am sure you would have done 
so.”’ 

““It was not unimportant,’ he 
began, then stopped. They sat in 
silence. 

““Do you wish me to ask what it 
was ? ’’ she enquited, keeping her eyes 
‘carefully averted. 

“No,” said Lambton sharply. ‘“‘I 
suppose you think that you know,”’ 
he submitted. 

“And if I do?” she asked. 

Lambton laughed mirthlessly. 

“IT would remind you that our 
wedding day- draws near,” he 
said. 

The girl turned towards him with a 
swift mIvement. 

‘** But you did not go,” she said. 

“ No,” he repeated slowly. ‘“‘ I did 
not go—but another time——” 

“* Another time ? ” she echoed. 

** Perhaps I shall,” he said. 

** And perhaps you will not,” she 
rej oined. 

Silence fell again. 

*“Do,. ‘you remember,” he said 
harshly, ‘that it was in this garden 
—almost in this spot—that we agreed 
to spoil each other’s lives ? ” 

She winced. 

““ IT remember that it was here you 
asked me to be your wife,”’ she cor- 
rected gently. “‘ One does not forget 
these things so quickly.” 

** Joan,” said Lambton seriously. 
‘It is a strange question to ask you, 
considering the circumstance between 
us, but do you think—if I had been 
different—if you had cared for nobody 
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else—you nue perhaps have cared 
for me a little ? 
A sudden wave ‘of scarlet flooded 


_the girl’s face. 


“Tf! If!” she said. ‘“*‘ How can 


‘I answer when there are so many 


¢ b) 


ifs’ in the .question.” She rose 
from her chair. 

‘** Let us walk about,” she said. 

Lambton rose silently, and walked 
by her side across the velvety grass. 
She had baffled and rebuffed him 
again. 

They turned away from _ the 
crowded lawn into a walk bordered 
with quaintly cut box. 

‘““There is a summer-house at the 
end,” said Lambton. “Let us go 
there.” 

It was a little rustic arbour, cov- 
ered with hanging creepers, long trails 
of which hung over the doorway, 
shutting out the heat and the sun. 

Lambton held the creepers care- 
fully aside foi her to enter. 

“Tt is cool, if not very clean,” she 
said laughing, as she seated herself 
in one corner of the narrow wooden 
bench that ran round the three walls. 
Lambton stood beside her. 

‘‘ Last night,” he said abruptly, “I 
unlocked my Bluebeard Chamber, 
and had a look round.”’ He paused. 

‘Do you still insist that I give you 
the key?” he asked 

‘““A bargain is a_ bargain,” 
temporised. 

“You mean you will keep to 
yours?” 

“Tf you will—yes !” 

**T do not wish to know his name,”’ 
said Lambton with sudden rough- 
ness, “‘for afterwards when I met 
him I feel sure I should be rude.” 

The gil lifted her eyes. 

“Why ?’”’ she asked “ You cannot 
be jealous, because you do not care 
for me, and—and I don’t think you 
will be likely to meet him,” she con- 
cluded slowly. 


she 
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“Ts he a man I know?” 

** You know mm very well in some 
respects.” 

** But you pies him better ? ” 

A thoughtful smile curved the girl’s 
lips. 

“* Yes,’ she said. 
better than you do.” 

Lambton walked restlessly across 
the little arbour, and back again. 

** Joan,” he said, “if you wish it 
—I will—we will put an end to our 
engagement now. It is not too late— 
and—to-day I do not feel [ can take 
the responsibility of your happiness. 
You know what I am, but you don’t 
realise what it means. Joan! look 
at me !—do you wish to be free ?” 

A shaft of sunlight filtered between 
the long trails of creeper, and touched 
the girl’s hair with gold, but she 
did not look up, or answer the man’s 
question. 

In the unbroken silence that fol- 
lowed, voices grew out of the distance 
—a woman’s voice, artificially sweet, 
interrupted now and again by a man ’s 
deeper tones. 

Every word they were saying 
floated distinctly to the ears of the 
two in the creeper-covered arbour. 

“Of course, everybody. knows he 
is marrying her to save himself from 
utter ruin—I wonder she consented ; 
but she’s such an apathetic sort of 
girl—nothing seems to disturb her, 
and I suppose it’s the title.” 

The man’s voice broke in with 
blunt sincerity. ‘ She’s a mere child 
and doesn’t know what she’s doing. 
It is a pity she should be allowed to 
marry Lambton. Why, everybody 
knows of that affair with id 

The woman intervened smoothly. 

“* Trees, my friend, have ears—one 
should never mention names. Prob- 
ably she does know.” 

“It’s not likely. If she did, she’d 
be afraid to take the risk—she’s too 


young.” 


‘“T know him 
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‘“* She has a champion in you!” 

**'Yes—I wanted her myself; but 
I suppose you will not believe that 
anything weighed more heavily with 
me than her father’s wealth ? ” 

“My dear Saxe, when have I ever 
refused to believe what you tell 
me : Piz 

The speakers passed. ‘When ‘the 
voices had quite died away, Joan 
lifted her head, and looked at Lamb- 
ton. The ghost of a smile lingered 
about her lips. Lambton met her eyes 
with shamed defiance, and for a 
moment neither spoke. 

** Listeners never hear any good of 
themselves,’’ quoted the girl softly. 

She stood up, and brushed the dust 
from her white skirt. “‘ Let us go 
back,” she said. 

‘* Please wait a moment,” 
Lambton. 

He came nearer to her. 

** Are you still going to marry me ? ”’ 
he asked in a pained voice. 

““Have I heard anything that I 
did not know before ?”’ she asked. 

*“'Yes—that Saxe cares for you.” 

“TI knew that.” 

*“And you prefer to marry me— 
thinking that I care for someone 
else 2”: 

6é Yes t 29 

* Joan ; tell me why you do this ?”’ 

Lambton put his question with 
sharp impatience, and the girl moved 
restlessly. 

‘Must we go over it all again ? ” 
she asked. “I told you I preferred 
you to Lord Saxe. Let us go back. 
They will say that ours is a love 
match after all if we are seen in this 
romantic spot.” 

“You are so wise, now,’ said 
Lambton in his old nonchalant tones, 
“that one is tempted to wonder 
what you will be at thirty.” 

‘“ Your wife—amongst other things, 
I suppose,” she answered, 

She stepped into the sunshine, and 


said 


SHE SAID,” 


“* HE IS HERE NOW 
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Lambton, following, saw that her eyes 
were full of tears. 

They were in full view of the lawn 
when he spoke again. 

“That other man—of whom you 
told me, Joan ae you still care for 
him ?” 

After the panitest hesitation the 
answer came : 

“'Yes—I care for him even more 
than I did.” 

“And he?”  Lambton’s voice 
sounded strange to his own ears. 
“ Does he still care nothing for you ?’ 

She looked at ‘him with a half 
smile. 

“IT don’t know,” she said slowly. 
“Perhaps he does. I am not sure! 
How can I be? There is Lord Saxe ! 
I want to speak to him.” 

She moved quickly away from 
Lambton. 

He stood looking after her, a feel- 
ing of anger possessing him. How 


could she speak to Saxe after what . 


she had heard ? He would not allow 


the man to approach her once they’ 


were married 

And that other ; 
admitted she cared more than ever ? 
Lambton clenched his teeth as he 
watched Joan’s slim figure, and the 
dainty poise of her small head. Sud- 
denly he understood the restless 
unhappiness that had almost over- 
whelmed him during the past weeks. 

It was that he was jealous— 
jealous of the man whom Joan 
Langford loved, and whose name 
even he did not know! 


“Miss Langford is sorry she is 
engaged this morning, sir ; and will 
you please send a message.” 

Lambton passed the footman with 
impatient steps— 

‘Tell Miss Langford I will wait,” 
he said shortly, and he walked into 
the drawing-room, looking round him 
with a scowl. The room offended him 


her. 


for whom Joan 
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in the same way as did Joan’s father 
and mother. 
- He walked to the window and pulled 


_ up the blind which was drawn to keep 


out the hot August sunshine. The 
ugly London square upon which the 
window looked seemed to gasp in — 
the heat. 

He turned impatiently away from 
it, and wandered round the room. 

It wanted but a week to his wedding 
day, and he had come to tell Joan — 
Langford that he would not marry 
The door opened and the girl 
came in. 

_ “Has anything gone wrong?” 
she asked. 

Lambton looked at her, then hur- 
riedly looked away again. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ Everything !”’ 

Joan still stood with her back to 
the door, as if she were afraid to 
move further forward to meet what 
he had to say. 

‘What is it?” she asked. The 
colour that had flushed her cheeks 
died away, leaving her very pale. 

For a moment Lambton did not 
answer, then he spoke in one un- 
happy voice. 

‘““T have come to tell you that I 
cannot go on—I cannot mafry you, 
Joan.” 

It seemed an eternity before she 
answered. 

‘* Because of aa 

He swung round sharply, and came 
across the room to her. “‘ Because I 
am jealous!’ he said harshly. “I 
cannot marry you knowing that you 
care for another. I love you myself, 
Joan. It may be an offence to tell 
you so after what has happened, but 
it is no less the truth. I have tned 
not to believe it myself, but it is 
useless. Joan, I love you! I never 
thought you would mean anything 
more to me than a way out of my 
difficulties . Now. . 
everything is changed, and I have 
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come to tell you that I am going 
away. Believe me there is no other 
woman in the case now. Indeed, 
I find it hard to believe there ever 
was. 
a strong one, Joan, and it is not 
yet too late to become what I might 
have been. 
I, and worse men too—have 
pulled themselves together, and I am 
going to try. You said, Joan, that 
you were not sure if he—this other 
man—was still indifferent to you... If 
I go, perhaps it will come all right ? 
I should like to think so.” 

She looked at him for the first 
time since he had begun to speak. 

** I think—indeed, I am sure now,” 
she said slowly, “that he does care 


I am still a young man, and 


Other men—better than | 
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for me—I know. he does—for he has 
told me so.” | 

Lambton uttered a sudden exclam- 
ation as of pain, but quickly checked 
himself. | 

He went over to the window, and 
gazed into the ugly dreary square. 

“It would not be true if I said I 
was glad,” he told her. “‘I am not 
glad—If he were here now ; 

Silence fell. 

It was broken by the soft rustle 
of the girl’s skirts as she moved 
across the room to where he stood, 
by the unsteadiness of her voice, as 
she looked into his eyes with their 
man’s intolerance of suffering, as 
she said : 

** Wilfred,—he—is—here—now.” 
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XITI.—HEMINGFORD 


NHOUGH the limitations of a 
long narrow site to views 
obtained of the roadway 
and garden may _ present 

certain difficulties to the architect 
in the development of a_ good 
design, they are assuredly not insur- 
mountable, and some of the best 
planning has been contrived to meet 
the problem. When tthe site is 
extremely narrow and still has to 
serve the purposes of a good house, 
it is obvious that, if anything of art 
and convenience, very is to result, 
careful thought and skill are needed. 
The chief evil to be avoided is, per- 
haps, the attempt to accomplish too 
much in the space at disposal. One 
thing, however, must strike even the 
casual observer, and that is the great 
desirability of having little or nothing 
in the way of projecting construction 
from the main line of building either 
to the front or the back. In this respect 
of clear outlook at front and back, 
‘“Hemingford” is admirable, for the 


two frontages have the clearest and 
pleasantest lines one could desire. It 
is in respect of its adaptation to a 
limited site, in the creation of a 
pleasant environment with a some- 
what rare architectural quality in its 
road front and approach, that 
‘“ Hemingford’’ has been selected 
for illustration in this series. That 
which precisely marks the distinctive 
note in a house-design is, perhaps, 
not usually apparent to the passer- 
by, but we can hardly suppose the 
most casual observer would fail to 
note in the whole treatment of this 
entrance front and its enclosed courts 
something unusually attractive. 

As you catch a glimpse of the house 
with its long simple lines of ridge 
and eaves over the enclosing hedges 
of the forecourt, it appears to nestle 
down within its screened environ- 
ment from the outer world in a very 
homelike and cosy fashion. The ele- 
ments of its success are very simple. 
The quiet simplicity of the main 
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lines—the emphasis of parts, the long 
lines of window above and plain wall 
below, within which the entrance door, 
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work at the other—the pleasant en- 
closure of the forecourt with green 
banks and trimmed hedges, within 
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GENERAL PLAN. 


with its quaint outline, finds an effec- 
tive setting—the interest of the stair- 
case projection and plaster gable at 
one end and the bit of half-timber 
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which are framed the — graceful 
entrance gates—these are points 


which count in the result. The 
design is a happy mean _ between 
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the affectation of “simplicity ” 
we so often find on the one hand, 
and the obtrusive 
to be “interesting”? which spoils 
much otherwise excellent work on the 
other. The appreciation of a good 
house design must be determined, of 
course, by the mental standpoint 
from which it is regarded, and the 
architect who is thoroughly imbued 
with the feelings which have created 
the true real charm of work, whether 
old or new, cannot fail to realize some- 
thing of this in his work. Such an 
architect is fortunate if he receives the 
appreciation of those who are able to 
regard his design from his own stand- 
point. It may be noted here 
that Mr. E. M. Wimperis is not 
one of the many to whom old 
work is afetish, and he would no 
more care to reproduce a house 
which might be mistaken 
for Ightham Mote than he 
would to make a Wesleyan 
chapel look like the Acropolis at 
Athens. He believes in the 
necessity of modernity—that 
is, in the living of our life in 
our own way, and in making 
our art the expression of our 
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determination . 
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own feelings. This, of course, is to 
be done on a basis of respect for, 
and appreciation of, all the great 
past of Art, the charming old 
Elizabethan houses and the refined 
classic temples. I have been inclined 
to call attention to this matter 
of modernity in art because there 
are signs of two great extremes 
in the thoughts of artists. There are 
those who beheve our timbers ought 
to be wrought in the curious and 
awkward fashion which was adopted 
in the middle ages and that only such 
tools as were then available ought to 
be used, whilst the curious shapes and 
devices, applicable to a semi-bar- 
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barous time, should still be adopted. 
Then there are those who frankly 
cut adrift from all this, and seem to 
desire, as in the outrageous examples 
of Part nouveau, to say good-bye to 
old traditions and at all costs, even 
of beauty or appropriateness, to get 


away from everything that has been - 


done before. It is impossible for a 
genuine artist who has learned the 
A BC of art architectural, to get 
away from the regard engendered by 
the magnificent architectural re- 


cords of past times. But the really © 


progressive, the really live artist, is 
the one who can use all this reverence 
for, and knowledge of past precedent 
in a way sympathetic to modern 
needs. I do not seek to claim too 
much for the simple little home here 
illustrated, but I do think it affords 
some indication of that desirable 
linking up of the respect for tradi- 
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tional charms with the paramount 
claim on the artist to leave some 
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impression of himself and his own 
time on his work. 

Mr. Wimperis is an artist, and, as 
the son of a distinguished water- 
colour artist (the late Mr. E. W. 
Wimperis), has been trained all his 
life to look at things from the artistic 
as well as the practical side. ‘*‘ Heming- 
ford,” which he built for himself, 
speaks clearly, at every point, of the 
’ desire to give some artistic expression 
to the uses of the home. To begin 
with, we have noted the pleasant 
feeling of comfortable environment 
obtained by the forecourt surrounded 
by sloping grass banks, bordered on 
top by cut hedges with shaped clumps 
outstanding. The 
gate piers are now grown over, but I 
have indicated how individual in 
detail theyare. The general effect of 


piers and gates is that of a 
Georgian type, yet it is seen 
that in detail everything is 


quite original, and we may claim 
equally decorative, with its 
prototype. The upper - scrolls 
and centre ornamental scroll- 
work, which in a Georgian 
gate are usually ornament and 
nothing else, are here made to 
indicate something of the in- 
dividual, for the top scrolls are 
two interlacing E’s, the initials 


nicely-designed © 
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of both husband and 
wife, and the ‘centre 
ornament is a series of 
W’s, which is a happy 
bit of blacksmith’s work. 
None of my illustrations 
quite convey the success 
of the effect of this 
dainty pair of iron gates 
in their deep setting of 
green hedges and banks. 
We tried some snap- 
shot photographs, but 
they were too good ; the 
details were too clear: if 
they had been worse 
they would have been better ! 

The next note of interest to be 
seen is the entrance doorway, which 
is crowned above the keystone with 
the one bit of carving the house 
can boast. This is a sort of family 
tree growing out of the letter W, and 
it gives agreeable emphasis to the 
doorway. The projecting staircase, 
to which it is always pleasant to give 
external expression when it can be 
nicely managed, prettily grown over 
with creepers, is a feature of the en- 
trance front. Passing through a door- 
way below this window we find a 
second little forecourt devoted to grass 
and flowers, which makes a pleasant 
outlook from the morning-room win- 
dow. The -back of the house has a 
broad walled terrace with gravel walk 
and steps down at either end. The 
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teunis lawn is bordered by 
long herbaceous borders, and 
through the hedge beyond 
is a grass-grown orchard. 

Entering at the front 
door, we find a square 
vestibule with lavatory off 
to the right. From this 
vestibule we come to a 
corridor which is_ nicely 
treated with cross-beams, 
and arches in the frieze 
over each door-opening. 
Some good coloured lead- 
light glazing shows in the 
screen to the staircase hall 
and Powell’s glazing in 
tones of white and green 
in the vestibule screen is 
charming. The corridor 
widens out to a small 
staircase hall, and_ the 
stairway is made quite 
interesting by its treat- 
ment above (shown in our 
sketch). In the open 
panel above the main landing is fixed 
a quaint Spanish cross, which comes 
in very happily. 


The dining-room rejoices in a semi- 


circular 15th century Italian lunette 
over the fireplace which came, I 
believe, from some old Italian church. 
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THE MORNING-ROOM FIREPLACE. 


Sram landing? 


It is broadly and finely painted, and 


represents Jonah being cast out of 


the whale’s mouth (the whale being 
a dolphin). It is a fine piece of 
painting and gives quite a character 
to the room. The proportions and 
lighting of this room are very 

pleasant, and I regret 
being unable to explain 
it by illustration. 

The drawing-room is 
L-shaped, and is charm- 
ingly treated with a green 
canvas-like wall-filling by 
Sandersons, and a Jap- 
anese gold lacquered 
scroll design in the 
frieze. The design of the 
fireplace, with its splayed 
side recesses with fixed 
seats, I illustrate by a 
sketch. The delightful 
old carved mirror frames 
and the old reliquary 
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case make sparkling points of decora- 
tion in the overmantel space. The effect 
of the green wall covering appear- 
ing asa background between the many 
pictures, is very pleasing, perhaps 
allthe more _- | 
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The name of the house is taken 
from Hemingford on the Ouse between 
Huntingdon and St. Ives. If it were 
standing on an isolated site in that 


“nice country from whence it takes 


its name, 


so for this and had no 
partial limitations 
showing. A of environ- 
quaint lead- ment or 
light win- outlook, I 
dow comes think it 
bet ween would look 
the room as well as 
and the it does 
conserva- even now 
tory, and within the 
this I have restricted 
indicated. A PEEP FROM THE ROAD. borders of 


The morning-room is cosy, with nice 
effects of cross-lighting. The photo- 
graph indicates the fire-place end. 


the more costly building land that 
lies within sight of the playing 
fields of Eton and Windsor. 
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By ROBERT BARR 


THE PAGEANT EPIDEMIC 
“* It is said that as a nationthe English have no gifts for pageants. Yet every now and then 


—as no doubt tin the Elizabethan masque—they show a strange. felicity in the art.’’— 
THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE. 


pees S the above sentences were 


Reign of Henry VI written by Mrs. Humphry 
1422-1461 Ward, England seems deter- 
; mined to show what this 
country can do in the way of pageants. . 
There was a successful pageant or 
two last year, which, not being treated 
in time by the laggard authorities, 
‘ spread the infection, and now, in 1907, 
we are suffering from a regular epi- 
demic of pageants. On this account 

the public may, perhaps, view the 
future with apprehension, arguing that 

if 1906 produced two pageants, and 

1907 furnished thirty, 1908 may pre- 

sent us with a hundred and fifty. 
Such an outcome, however, is most 
unlikely, because the pageant boom 

of this year has inoculated itself with 

the antidote. The commercial spirit 

ay has crept in, and one, at least, of this 
a year’s pageants is being run as if it 
were Barnum’s circus. A _ special 
train beforehand takes down London pressmen to eat and drink and advertise ; 
professional photographers secure exclusive rights to make as much money as 
possible out of the public, and this sort of thing will undoubtedly cause a 
reaction, because several of the pageants will probably result in a big 
financial loss, as disastrous to a town as the usual international exhibition. 
A pageant should spring from the ground like a flowering shrub. It should 
represent the historical flavour of its locality as a bunch of luscious grapes 
represents the chemical elements that produce it. The characters should 
be enacted, if possible, by the peasantry, who are descended from those who 
took part in the actual event, and also, if possible, the words used by them 
should be those handed down by tradition, knocked into some sort of 
dramatic shape by the local schoolmaster, or, failing him, by the clergyman. 
The costumes should be made by the tailor of the place. Tailors are 
a most intelligent body of men, whose occupation gives them time for 
thought, and reasonable opportunity for study, therefore they could hack out 
rough garments, more or less historically accurate, which would carry about 
with them no sense of the footlights, as is the case with the gaudy rags hired 
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for the week from a London cos- 
tumier. 

The box office, if possible, should 
be done away with, for no man can 
give his whole attention to his pageant 
if he must keep one eye on the gate- 
keeper, and be worrying over the day’s 
cash receipts. The fact that they 
are going to charge twenty-one shil- 
lings for the best seat, as is the case at 


Bury St. Edmunds, means, on the - 


other hand, lavish expenditure to 
make each place worth the guinea, 
and this involves the beating of the 
big drum, and all the horror of blatant 
advertising, with the risk of financial 
failure at the end of the show. Future 
pageants, if this sort of thing continues, 
will engage, not in historic rivalry, 
but in competition to secure the best 
advance agent and the most potent 
advertiser. It is difficult to imagine a 
tournament of the ancient days with 
a ticket-taker backed by a couple of 
chuckers-out at the entrance, saying 
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to Richard Coeur de Lion as he rode 
up: 
‘“‘Ten-and-six, please, for yourself, 
and another half-guinea for your 
horse.” 

The mind recoils at the picture of a 
valiant knight clad in sheet iron 
vainly trying to dig down into his 
trousers pocket for the coin. Of course, 
in reality, he’d make no such attempt ; 
he’d simply run the ticket collector 
through the body with lance or sword, 
smash in the thick skulls of the 
chuckers-out with his mace, and then 
ride calmly to the appointed ground 
over their prostrate bodies. I think 
that London playwrights, London 
theatre managers, and all theatrical 
persons should be left out of the 
pageant unless it is going to take 
place in the green fields adjoining the 
Strand, or beside the purling Fleet 
brook, under the grand forest trees of 
Ludgate Circus. Let us encourage 
local talent when we get up a pageant 
next year. 
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BOADICEA, 
Queen of the 
ICEN! 


The St. Albans pageant promises us 
a complete orchestra of talented 
musicians selected from the principal 
London orchestras; but, good gra- 
cious me, we can hear these people in 
London itself, and do not need to go 
to St. Albans for that pleasure. Id 
sooner listen to the gentle tootling of 
a band of curates from the St. Albans 
Cathedral, so be it they belonged to 
St. Albans, than to all the imported 
talent of Covent Garden Opera House. 
In a pageant we want the tang of 
locality ; we want to see the people 
who belong to the place doing the best 
they can, and thus rest ourselves from 
the historical accuracy of Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree. 

In the IDLER for January, 1894, 
the pageant in Meran, that charming 
town of the Tyrol, is illustrated and 
described by the Editor of this maga- 
zine. The pageant represented the 
life and death of Andreas Hofer, and 
it was played by peasants who were 
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the grandsons and great-grandsons ot 
the men who had fought with Hofer in 
1809. The weapons they used in the 
play were the identical implements 
with which their forefathers had been 
armed. The tableau representing the 
battle of Kuchelberg was given on the 
very turf where the original battle 
had been fought. The tattered cos- 
tumes, in many instances, ‘were the 
garments actually worn by the Tyrol- 
ese fighters, carefully preserved to 
this day by the thrifty Tyrolese 
farmers. 

At Schaffhausen, in Switzerland, I 
witnessed‘a pageant, the cast of which 
seemed to include every able-bodied 
man and woman in the town. These 
thrifty and busy people had no time 
to spare for unnecessary “ fitting- 
on,’ so in the early morning they 
dressed themselves in their medizval 
costumes and went about their ordi- 
nary avocations all the forenoon, and 
after lunch wended their way to the 
site of the Folkesplay. An ignorant 
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stranger, knowing nothing of what 
was going forward, dropping in at 
Schaffhausen, rubbed his eyes and 
questioned his own sanity. He seemed 
to have fallen upon a town of the 
16th century, with its gaudy and 
picturesque mhabitants of long ago. 
A stout butcher made a _ splendid 
belted robber Baron of the Rhine, 
and a drapery clerk looked like a 
romantic Knight. I bought a linen 
collar from a youth who resembled 
the Prisoner of Zenda, and was 
waited on at table by Juliet herself. 

The first of the pageants to which 
I shall call attention is that of Oxford, 
as it begins two days after this num- 
ber of the IDLER is issued, and it is 
probable that the Oxford pageant 
will be the most notable of those 
historical representations for which 
this year is celebrated. It, more 
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nearly than any ot the others, except 
St. Albans, conforms with the rules 
-I have laid down, and this isremark- 
able because, through some _ over- 
sight, I was not invited to advise 
the managing committee. It is truc 
that Oxford calls to its assistance 
theatrical celebrities like Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, Mr. H. B. Irving, and Mr. 
Frank Lascelles, but these are Oxford 
men, and former members of the 
University’s dramatic society, so this 
should not count against Oxford, nor 
prevent the pageant being called 
home-made. Oxford, of course, has 
at her command the greatest living 
writers, and from these she has 
selected two-thirds of a dozen to 
construct the pageant play, each 
author of world-wide renown, so the 
result should be a literary event of 
magnitude. Oxford herself is unique 
among the cities of the world; its 
equal does not exist upon this earth, 
as Oxford men themselves admit. An 
Oxford man, Dan Rogers, clerk to 
the council of Queen Elizabeth, gave 
it as his opinion that if the Almighty 
lived on earth he would choose Oxford — 
as his place of residence. Here are 
Dan’s own words, written some hun- 
dreds of years ago: 
He that hath Oxford seen, for beauty, grace 
And healthiness, ne’er saw a better place : 


If God Himself on earth abode would make, 
He Oxford, sure, would for his dwelling take. 


As I cannot out-eulogise Dan, I 
Shall have to let it go at that. 

The pageant consists of sixteen 
scenes, beginning with the year 727, 
and coming to within a century of the 
quarrel of the Liberal party with the 
House of Lords. The site of the page- 
ant is the meadow through which 
runs the river Cherwell, and the back 
curtain is all pinnacled Oxford, with 
the tower of Magdalen College the 
most conspicuous and the nearest 
object. The invisible curtain, as one 
might say, rises on June 27th, and 
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falls finally on July 3rd. There is 
ample seating accommodation for 
all comers, unless the undergraduates 
happen to need the grand stand to 
furnish fuel for a college bonfire 
before the play begins. Oxford, using 
the talented pen of the poet, Robert 
Bridges, invites you to choose your 
day. 
Fair lady of learning, playfellow of spring 
Who to thy towery hospice in the vale 
Invitest all with queenly claim to bring 
Scholars from every land within thy pale 
If aught our pageantry may now avail 
To paint thine antique story to the eye, 
Inspire the scene, and bid thy herald cry 
Welcome to all, and to all comers hail ! 
Another delightful city, not yet 
spoiled despite its nearness to London, 
is St. Albans, barely a score of miles 
from the metropolis. It has its pretty 
little river, the Ver, which still turns 
two or three mill wheels as it gently 
meanders past the place. St. Albans 
really should have been London, but 
it was ever a quiet, ecclesiastical, 
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scholastic town, with little commercial 
ambition, and although Verulam, 
near whose site St. Albans stands, was 
a thriving city when London was 
merely a.-swamp, St. Albans made 
no effort to rival the huge wen, as 
Cobbett called. it, and so we of 
London have rather the advantage, 
in size, over the ancient city twenty 
miles away. 

There is no finer story in English 
annals than that of Alban. Alban, I 
take it, was a brave stubborn, intel- 
lectual man, vely ingenious, and 
possessing’a sense of humour, which 
was rare in his day. A kind-hearted, 
staunch friend, I believe him to have 
been. For seven years he was a soldier 
in the army of Diocletian, and he 
must have seen a good deal of the 
world in that time. The cruel edict of 
Diocletian against the Christians was 
the cause of Alban’s death, although 
he was a Roman, and a distinguished 
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long, from north to south, and a 
thousand yards wide from east to 
west, so if the place was a parallelo- 
gram, the walls afforded a promenade 
of about three miles, with exquisite 
views over city and country from 
% every part of it. For instance, to the 
® north lay a little lake of twenty 
@e acres, which gives the present name 
of Fishpool Street to one of the 
thoroughfares of the St. Albans of 
to-day. 

It is improbable that the retired 
soldier was ever known as a Christian 
4 in Verulam until the last week of his 
=#) life, for it is most unlikely that a 

* Christian would have received office, 
or would have been as highly respected 
as Alban evidently was. I surmise that 
he was a silent man, given to thought, 
but not to speech, and it is,of course, 
\eioaaarcgies but natural that he should have 

"53 fous. fF fermed a close friendship with one who 
| : was his opposite, by name Amphi- 
balus. Alban was a man of action ; 
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citizen of Verulam. I suspect, without: 
having any proof to sustain my sus- 
picion, that Alban was not a Christian 
up to within a very few days of his 
death. He retired to Verulam after 
his soldiering, and I fancy he acquired 
a house, the back of which rested 
against the city wall, while its front 
faced a narrow street. I imagine that 
there was a window looking across the 
twelve-foot wide wall into that lovely 
country we now call Hertfordshire. 
It is possible that there may have been 
a door giving access to the surface 
of the wall top, which may have been, 
as was the case with so many stone- 
girt cities, a public path, for its width 
would give ample room for a footway. 
It is likely that on a calm summer 
evening the broad wall of Verulam 
formed a pleasant promenade; a 
meeting place ; a wide circle of gossip, 
the ancient equivalent of the evening 
paper or the Club. Verulam was 
seventeen hundred and thirty yards 
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Amphibalus a man of words. The lat- 
ter was a preacher of the new Gospel ; 
an eloquent man ; an orator. The St. 
Albans book of the pageant speaks 
of this ecclesiastic as a saint, but I 
doubt if Amphibalus was canonized, 
and I do not think he deserved to be. 
He talked and ran away, and lived 
to talk another day. There appeared 
to be no desire for martyrdom on 
the part of Amphibalus, and his own 
cowardice is enovgh to account for 
his admiration and friendship with 
the silent, fearless soldier, who prob- 
ably more than once saved the priest 


from rough usage by the soldiery, who 


disliked hearing their gods contemned, 
and who could argue only with the 
butt end of their spears. It is quite 
credible that although Alban said 
nothing, the eloquence of Amphibalus 
was not without effect upon his sober 
mind. It would seem that the monk, 
before the time of the edict, had 
visited Alban in his Verulam house, 
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and knew its position. I picture the 
two together on the city wall ; Amphi- 
balus talking and talking and talking ; 
Alban leaning silent on the parapet, 
watching the fish leap from the pond, 
saying nothing one way or the other. 
At last Amphibalus took his departure 
to Wales, and shortly after began the 
fierce persecution. Amphibalus fled 
from danger, stuck to his cloak and 
cowl because he could get nothing 
else to wear; hunted day and night 
like a wild animal, he made as directly 
as he could for Verulam. If once he 
can get entrance to the house by the 
city wall he is safe, for Alban is a 
Roman, a respected citizen, and an 
official. The Welsh Christians have 
been effectually obliterated, and their 
shepherd is cowering in a swamp, 
watching his opportunity to get into 
the walled city by the little river, 
and at last, one night, he succeeds, 
and stealthily obtains admission to 
the house of the silent Alban, finding 
his trust has not been misplaced. 
But the Roman soldiers are ruthless 
as trackers; they want to make a 
clean job of it, and they have traced 
Amphibalus into Verulam. Now 


begins a house-to-house search, and 
perhaps it was the duty of Alban him- 
self to inaugurate this minute inspec- 
tion. If so, he gave the order calmly, 
without tremor of voice or quiver of 
lip, and I like to think of him having 
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powe1 to omit the residences of officials 
from either espionage or entry, yet 
nevertheless remembering his duty as 
a Roman office-holder, and passing 
word that no house, high or low, is 
to be omitted from the inquisition, and 
thus, having put in motion the 
machinery that is to crush himself, he 
returns home, let us say, in the even- 
ing, knowing that the search will 
begin next morning. This he tells to 
the trembling Amphibalus, whose face 
becomes ghastly 
grey at finding 
himself thus en- 
trapped, but 
Alban reassures 
him: 

“* Cast off,’’ he 
says, “cloak and 
cowl. Here isthe 
dress ofa Roman; 
put it on.” 

The shivering 
monk makes the 
change. He, per- 
haps, advises his 
frend to burn, or 
otherwise de- 
stroy, the  in- 
criminating 
cloak and hood ; 
it may be that he 


even offers to 

take "the — gar- 

ments with him, Toe qeeey — 
and drop the | $7 e499 
bundle in the 


river; but Alban says : 

“Leave them. I will look after 
your monk’s robes”’; and so, waiting 
until dark has fallen, and everyone has 
left the wall, Alban sees his friend 
safely outside, well provided, we may 
be sure, with food for a long journey, 
with minute directions such as a 
marching soldier could give, and so a 
final farewell. 
shall these two meet again. Alban 
returns to his home, and assuredly 


Never again on earth 
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sleeps sound, pitying the coward stum- 
bling through the night over a broken 
country with Verulam at his back. 
Morning comes. In spite of monk’s 
habiliments in the house, Alban is 
perfectly safe if he but does what he 
knows he ‘may well do, but the law 
of distant Diocletian has been broken 
here in Verulam, and Alban is so just 
a man that he believes someone should 
pay the penalty. He is, perhaps, 
awakened in the morning by the sound 
of the soldiers’ 
spear ends on the 
doors of the 
houses down the 
street. He has 
_ but to rise, open 
the door, tell the 
officer to search, 
and. that official 
will make _ but 
a perfunctory 
eXamination. 
Alban is a well- 
| known, | highly- 
=| respected man, 
one of the office- 
holding. caste. 
if He does not 
even need to lie, - 
except in so far 
as his action may 
be a_ falsehood, 
but, instead, he 
puts on the 
monk’s robe, 
* draws the cowl 
down over his face, and steps out to 
the summoning soldier. This practical 
joke on the troops seems to indicate 
some sense of grim humour on the 
part of Alban. He is bound with ropes 
cairied off to a prison cell, for the 
soldiers think they have captured the 
monk, and every moment that Alban 
can win for him, Amphibalus is using 
in getting further and further from 
Verulam. The course of the law has 
ever been deliberate, and we may 
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venture to guess that Alban rested 
all day, and perhaps all night, in his 
cell, counting the precious minutes 
he was earning for his flying friend. 
At last he is brought. before the 
magistrate, and, without a word, flings 
back his cowl. Judge and prisoner 
stare at each other ; the one amazed, 
the other imperturbable. Even now 
the deed may be glossed over. He will 
get some slight punishment for abet- 
ting the escape of the priest,and the 
report to headquarters will not be 
too minute. But no half measures 
for Alban. 


Ah, Piet Ae , 
ar eee 
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“ You sought a Christian, and you 
have found one. I, Alban, am a 
Christian.” 

Under the edict of Diocletian, for 
whom he had fought, he is pronounc- 
ing upon himself a sentence of death. 
The judge storms, threatens,implores ; 
each method equally vain against 
the adamantine stubbornness of the 
man. He will not recant, so at last 
the judge orders him to be scourged, 
that his lacerated back may save his 
stubborn head. The gruesome pun- 
ishment is received in silence. 
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*“T am a Christian,” he reiterates, 
when brought again to the question, 


and now no power in. Verulam can 
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save him, and so, between the upper 
and nether millstones of his own stern | 
nature, and the Emperor Diocletian’s 
decree, his life is taken on the hill 
where the splendid abbey nowstands; 
taken, doubtless, deeply to the regret 
of every good man in Verulam—and 
all this happened on June 22nd, in 
the year A.D. 303. 

The St. Albans pageant is accom- 
plished in eight episodes, and Episode 
Three is devoted to that strong man, 
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Alban. The Oxford pageant begins 
at the comparatively modern date 
of 727, but St. Albans is no such 
youthful city, and commences B.c. 54, 
with no lesser a character than 
Julius Cesar himself. The pageant 
ends with Elizabeth’s visit in 1572. 
The St. Albans pageant has origin- 
ated in the way I have recommended. 
The book of the words is done by 
Mr. Charles H. Ashdown, a St. Albans 
man, the historian of the place, and 
Hon. Secretary of the St. Albans 
Archeological Society. The music is 
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composed by Mr. W. H. Bell, Professor 
at the Royal Academy of Music, and 
a native of St. Albans. The costumes 
and properties have been prepared 
by Mr. Robert E. Groves, the Head 
Master of the St. Albans School of Art, 
and these costumes have been made 
at Pageant House by a Committee of 
St. Albans ladies; while the properties 
are executed by students of St. 
Albans Art School. There will be 
two thousand performers, including 
troops of horsemen and horsewomen, 
and knights in armour, all dressed in 
the picturesque costumes of the vari- 
ous periods, and the pageant takes 
place from Monday, July r5th, until 
Saturday, July 2zoth, at 3 p.m. each 
day. 

Bury St. Edmunds is another ideal 
town for a pageant, and, as the 
Master of this pageant is Louis N. 
Parker, the celebrated dramatist, and 
the conductor of those very successful 
pageants at Sherborne and Warwick 
last year, those who visit St. 
Edmundsbury from July 8th to 
July 13th may be sure of seeing a 
notable performance. 

St. Edmundsbury also had its great 
man, and if he has not been made a 
saint, he certainly deserves that dis- 
tinction. A strong, capable common- 
sense monk was Abbot Samson, iron 
willed, yet endowed with great pati- 
ence and tact. The Abbot wielded 
the sword upon occasion, and is him- 
self an exemplification of the adage 
that the pen is the mightier weapon 
of the two, because we owe Abbot 
Samson to a young monk, Jocelyn 
of Brakelond, who was Samson’s 
loving, enthusiastic Boswell, leaving 
us a most delightful, simply-written 
diary, perhaps the only record extant 
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of the inside life of an ancient con- 
vent, and out of this record towers 
the intellectual giant, Abbot Samson, 
a diplomatist, a man of affairs, and a 
prelate of such unflinching courage 
that more than once he did not hesi- 
tate to defy the King himself when 
the crisis demanded such resistance. 
If it had not. been for Jocelyn, Abbot 
Samson would no more have existed 
for us than exists to-day the demo- 
lished monastery. This book of Joce- 
lyn’s has just been issued for a 
shilling by Mr. John Murray, and 
should be in the possession of every 
man or woman who can_ read. 
One may imagine with what delight 
crusty Thomas Carlyle came upon 
such an interesting human docu- 
ment, and then his pen made Abbot 
Samson live as vividly as lives a 
stockbroker in the City to-day. One 
good pen deserves another. Jocelyn 
got it from Carlyle, which brought 
this interesting, monkish revelation 
to the knowledge of English-speaking 
people, as Jocelyn preserved for us 


the splendid figure of Abbot Samson. 


The St. Edmundsbury pageant is 
made up of seven episodes, a final 
tableau and a march past, and of 


these, Episode Four is devoted to 


Abbot Samson, as Episode Three is 
devoted to Alban at St. Albans. Bury 
St. Edmunds being a small place, 
furnishes nothing much of this Folk 
Play beyond the ground on which it is 
to be enacted, and some picturesque 
old remains of the great convent. 
The pageant ends with the year 
1550. The Grand Stand is capable of 
holding four thousand people, each of 
whom must possess (and part with) 
a guinea, half-a-guinea, five-and-six, 
or three-and-six. 


The foregotng illustrations relate to the St. Albans Pageant, and are kindly lent 


by the Committee. 
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fe RUNSWICK BAY.” From the Painting by Arthur Friedenson, Exhibited in the Royal Academy. 
This picture has been purchased for the nation under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest. 
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A PICTORIAL HOLIDAY. 


By OSCAR PARKER. 


on us all at the summer 

solstice and keeps possession 

until, at least, September, 
when we suddenly become normal 
again, isnot to be 
traced entirely to 
a craving for the 
‘*‘simple life.” 
Anything less 
‘““simple ” than 
the usual life of 
the country 
house, the sea- 
side _ boarding- 
estabishment, 
the spa hoteland 
the mountain 
hydro, I do not 
know in all our 
-modern schemes 
for killing time. 
We escape from 
one kind of mon- 
strous Slavery we 
call work and 
deliberately 
thrust ourselves 
under another 
tyranny and 
call it play. 
domineer_ us, 


Te madness that takes hold 


MR, ARTHUR FRIEDENSON. 


In both, conventions 
just the customary 


doubt, but a habit that grows into’a 

necessity becomes a master and justi- 

fies a revolution. We have no desire 

to see everybody revolt, because 

that would be alarming, and besides 

it would fill up 
all the quiet 
nooks where a 
holiday is really 
enjoyable. Let 
the bulk of man- 
kind stick to one 
another and sup- 
port their thin 
veneer of civilisa- 
tion by stand- 
ing close, shoul- 
der to shoulder, 
and meanwhile 
the elect can 
thinly people the 
sparse Edens 
still left uncor- 
rupted by the 
fall of man into 
servile — unifor- 
mity. 

When we can- 
not take the 
body and its 

senses, physical and spiritual, into 
the heart of nature, it is not a 


stifling conventions man has invented bad substitute to sit down before a 


to keep himself civilised. For that 
purpose they are very useful, no 


picture painted by an artist who can 
interpret her moods in terms of 


Permission to reproduce the Pictures herein contained has been accorded by the Artists, and 
Copyright is in every case strictly re erved. 
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feeling, and there are in this year’s 
Royal Academy exhibition a few 
works of this quality. Such a paint- 
ing does not always reveal itself at 
once, even to an artist who under- 
stands the technique involved, and 
much less to the man who is ignorant 
of the rudiments of the craft. But 
whoever has a genuine love for Nature 
cannot long contemplate a fine land 
er sea scape without being stirred 
by a reflex of the emotions that 
Nature herself rouses in the mind. 

For this article, therefore, which 
appears in the holiday month, we 
have made a collection of just such 
pictures from the Academy Exhibi- 
tion of this year. In most of them 
we do really escape from the 
press of humanity in which we are 
compelled to pass the greater part 
of each year. They take us to 
Nature in her brightest, happiest and 
sunniest moods, the best tonic for 
exhausted nerves, the truest festora- 
tive for jaded imaginations and over- 
wrought bodies. 

Mr. Arthur Friedenson’s landscapes 
seem always to present Nature in a 
certain familiar and friendly aspect. 
There is in them nothing of the 
coldness and unexpectedness of a 
formal introduction. Consider the 
two reproductions we give. The 
scenes presented strike us at once as 
old friends with a cordial welcome 
for us. This is our goal, we say ; 
we go no further. Here are rest 
and peace and a quiet life, and such 
humanity as we meet is unspoiled. 
In his ‘“ Runswick Bay” what a 
glorious summer morning 1s dawning. 
The curtain of haze is lifting slowly, 
bringing the distant shores of the bay 
and the far away hills every moment 
into clearer view, while nearer, the 
blue-grey smoke rises lazily from the 
village chimneys, and in the fore- 
ground every detail stands out sharp 
and clear in the early morning light. 
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That this delightful picture has been 
promptly purchased for the nation 
under the terms of the Chantrey 
Bequest is a tribute to which all art 
lovers will cordially subscribe, since 
it 1s a painting to which they will 
love to come again and again for that 
touch of healing, of which only Nature 
herself understands the secret. 
Mr. Friedenson was born in 1872, 
and owes nothing of his success 
to adventitious aids in early life, 
since his parents were in humble 
circumstances. At the age of twelve 
he entered the Leeds School of Art, 
attending the evening classes, and 
at fourteen he commenced work under 
a sign writer. His art studies were 
not neglected, however, and he made 
such effective use of his spare time 
that a picture of his was hung at the 
Spring exhibition of the Leeds Art 
Gallery when he was only sixteen. 
A year later, in 1889, his first painting 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
and he was still in knickerbockers 
when he presented himself at Burling- 
ton House on varnishing day. He 
was fortunate enough to obtain a 
patron in a Leeds gentleman of means 
who was interested in the fine arts, 
and by his assistance was enabled 
to pursue his art studies in Paris, 
where for two winters he studied at 
Julian’s under Professors Bougereau 
and Gabriel Ferrier. He first went 
to Runswick Bay, which 1s his present 
home, in 1891, and two years after- 
wards proceeded to Antwerp, where 
he studied in the Academie des 
Beaux Arts. In 1895 Mr. Frie- 
denson exhibited in the Royal Aca- 
demy his large landscape, ‘‘ Flowing 
to the Sea,” which was hung on the 
line and attracted marked attention 
from the art world_of London.' This 
was followed, the next year, by 
another large canvas, “ The Meadow 
Stream,” which was hung on the 
line inthe first room, and materially 
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, “ A SEPTEMBER MORNING." 


increased the artist’s reputation, re- 
ceiving also very favourable mention 
in connection with the Chantrey Be- 
quest purchases. Some idea, how- 
ever, of the discouragements attending 


“ SOLILOQUY.” 


the pursuit of art as a profession 
may be had from the fact that, 
in spite of these recognitions, Mr. 
Friedenson’s ambition and enthusiasm 
received so many rebuffs that he 


ARTHUR FRIEDENSON. 


almost gave up the struggle in 
despair. But he persevered, and in 
tgor1 the Leeds Corporation bought 
his picture, ‘‘The Flowing Tide,” 
for their permanent collection. In 
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JOSEPH LONGHURST. 


1g05, at the Academy, “ October 
Sunshine” also found a_ host of 
admirers. The following year “ An 
Autumn Morning” and “A Sunlit 
Bay” were both hung on the 
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line, and finally this year’s pic- 
ture secured one of the coveted 
recognitions in its purchase, as 
we have said, under the Chantrey 
Bequest. ‘“ Runswick Bay” was 
painted from the artist’s cottage 
door, and certainly it is a spot 
worthy an artist’s choice for a resi- 
dence. The picture was begun in 
November last, a few weeks after 
his marriage with the daughter of 
the headmaster of the Harrogate 
Technical School. His wife is herself 
an artist, at one time a student at 
the Herkomer School, and Mr. 
Friedenson declares with unaffected 
sincerity that to her sympathetic 
help and encouragement he owes 
the success he has undoubtedly 
achieved. 

Mr. Friedenson works almost en- 
tirely out of doors; as he _ says, 
‘‘T live as much as possible with the 
scenes I paint.” He rarely leaves 
the country for the town, and when 
he does, divides his time between 
the National Gallery, the Wallace 
Collection, the Diploma Gallery and 
South Kensington Museum. His 
chief pleasures among landscape 
painters are, he declares, Turner, 
Constable, Hobbema, Jacob Ruys- 
dael, Richard Wilson, Old Crome, 
Bonington, Cannaleto, the Barbizon 
School, James and Matsys Maris and 
Mark Fisher, while Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, da Vinci, Hals, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Whistler, Watts and Sargent 
are his gods in figure painting. 


Where whispering wood and placid 
listening water cling together in a 
long idle summer mood makes an 
ideal piece of rest, and such is the 
unnamed spot which Mr. Joseph 
Longhurst has taken for his painting 
“Soliloquy.” Where it lies is not 
of much moment, though if the 
artist would mark the place on the 
map,no doubt many of us would set 
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out to find it on our first idle day. 
Better not to know, perhaps, and 
take the picture on faith. It is a 
place to dream in. A touch of 
melancholy pervades the scene, and 
that is right, for the highest beauty 
is always associated with melan- 
choly, and a. holiday that is filled 
with garish sunlight and a strenuous 
effort to crowd every moment with a 
new sensation is not a beautiful holi- 
day at all. On such a bank as Mr. 
Longhurst has painted, with his keen 
artistic sense of the charm of perfect 
repose, looking across the silent water 
into cool, deep shadows, with the 
sunlight on the glade beyond, bringing 
a hopeful promise into the picture, 
who could not make the dreariest 
life, drained to an arid waste by 
uncongenlal toil, return to flower and 
fruit once more ? It is to such uses, 
I conceive, that the landscape painter 
labours, and he must go on labouring, 
though he cannot know the hundredth 
part of good he does in recreating 
the souls of his fellow-men. 

But the sea, no less than the coun- 
try, invites us, and the rest of the 
sea is different from the rest of the 
land. In such a picture as Mr. 
Longhurst’s no mind can resist the 
influence of that infinite peace of 
nature; in the Hon. Duff Tolle- 
mache’s “‘The Lizard” it is the 
suggestion of infinite change that 
charms and soothes the spirit. To 
me, and probably to others, a per- 
fectly calm and unruffled sea is 
irritating. A giant may be terrible 
in his wrath, but asleep he is ridicu- 
lous. Only when the sea conveys some 
sense of its might does it draw us to 
itself and make us feel the paltriness 
of most of our human ambitions 
and endeavours. When she crushes 
huge ships in her grasp and tears 
the solid rock from its bed, the spirit 
responds to the grandeur of her rage 
with an uplifting that is not to be 
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distinguished from our exultation 
before a sublime landscape, and both 
take us out of our normal selves into 
an altogether serener atmosphere. 
“The Lizard”, has this revivifying 
power. There are tumult here and a 
sense of peril, ceaseless movement 
and reckless change ; there are space 
and air and cool, green depths—and 
all these sensations take possession 
of us and crowd out the fretful 
monotony and wearying travail from 
which we have sought an escape. 


The picture by Mr. Frank Spend- 
love-Spendlove reproduced here is 
‘“At Autumn’s Close,” a peaceful 
moorland scene at sunset, with a 
threatening sky to emphasise the 
present calm. The russet browns 
and olive greens, which are the domi- 
nant tones, lend a melancholy charm 
to the picture. The year is dying, 
and winter is drawing its pall slowly 
over the landscape. The woman and 
the sheep are creeping homeward, 
“for the night cometh when no man 
can work.” 

Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove was born in 
1866, and exhibited his first Academy 
picture in 1886, since which date 
he has been represented in_ the 
Academy exhibitions every year by 
landscape and figure paintings. In 
rgor he was awarded the Gold Medal 
for his picture in the Paris Salon 
(Société des Artistes Frang¢ais), the 
painting being also purchased for the 
National Musée du Luxembourg. He 
founded the Spenlove School of 
Modern Art at Beckenham (known 
as the Yellow Door School), and in 
1902 was re-elected for a second 
term of three years on the council 
of the Royal Society of British 
Artists. 


r Mr. Byron Cooper, who has won 
distinction as a landscapist of strong 
individuality, was born at Manchester 


beauties of night. 
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and studied at the Manchester Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, but has been above 
all a faithful and diligent pupil of 
Nature herself. He has been an 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
since 1881, while “‘ one man ”’ exhibi- 
tions of his works have been held, not 
only in London, but in many of the 
larger cities of the provinces. His 
painting of “ Godrevy Light ” is in 
the permanent collection of the Man- 
chester Corporation, and “ The Ribble 
Valley” in that of the Blackburn 
Corporation. The picture in this 
year’s Royal Academy, “ Night— 
‘When the moon lights her watch 
tower in the sky,’”’ which is repro- 
duced herewith, was painted as one 
of the series designed in praise of the 
This series was 
commenced in 1895 with his Academy 
picture ‘‘ Moonrise,” and inaugurated 
a new and original departure, both 
in conception and technique, from 
the accepted and conventional method 
of rendering and interpreting moon- 
light. That painting was followed 
by “Queen of the Night, Unveil!” 
‘““Godrevy Light,” ‘The Harbour 
Bar,’ “ In Sleep the World Reposes,”’ 
“The Rising Moon ” and “ Night.” 

Mr. Cooper was first on the list 
of “outsiders,” specially chosen by 
Sir Frederick Leighton and the Inter- 
national Committee of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889 as a representative 
of British art, and his work was also 
selected for the St. Louis (U.S.A.) 
Exhibition of rg04, for the New 
Zealand International Exhibition of 
1906 and for the Irish International 
Exhibition of 1907. His position, 
therefore, amongst modern British 
painters is strongly entrenched 
amongst his brethren of the fine 
arts. 


In Mr. Alfred Hartley’s quaintly ~ 
inscribed *“‘No Thoroughfare” we 
have a characteristic English land- 
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scape which may confront us in any. 


of our walks in the shady lanes or 
over sun-lit meads. The _ brilliant 
light flooding the field beyond the 
gap in the fence is an inducement 
to pause in the cool shadows where 
the sheep are huddled for shelter. 
But if “No Thoroughfare ” blocks 
the footsteps, the spiritual compre- 
hension of such a picture has no 
parallel check. If there is here no 
far-stretching view to quicken the 
pulse by its grandeur, there is the 


“AT AUTUMN’S CLOSE.” 


solemn stillness of noontide, the inner 
consciousness of Natureat the flood- 
tide of her energies—that supreme 
energy that works in a silence no less 
majestic than the fury of storm. 
What makes an artist ?—What 
decides an art career ?—is a question 
which receives at least one answer 
in listening to Mr. James H. Cross- 
land’s account of his early days and 
the things that formed his tastes and 
inspired his° ambition. His father 
was a clergyman, and his home was 
in a picturesque part of Derbyshire, 


about four miles from extensive 
woods. He was educated at home 
under a private tutor, who was also 
a congenial comrade in the sports 
and pastimes of his pupils. Both 
father and tutor seem to have had 
a keen eye for the signs of any special 
predilections in the youngsters to- 
wards a career. Now let Mr. Cross- 
land tell the tale in his own words. 

“Those woods with their rocky 
dells had an irresistible attraction 
for us, and so we used to steal off 


surreptitiously to a rocky knoll under 
some fine Scotch firs. It was lovely 
to lie down there on the soft, dry, 
springy grass, with the hum of insects 
like a constant, yet varying musical 
note, sounding all the time. Then 
we descended the rocks, partly by 
holding on to the tree-boughs that 
grew out of and up from the foot of 
them. The bracken under which 
we crawled, the cave across the valley 
in the rocks at the opposite side, 
the deep red sunset seen through 
the dark fir trunks, the large pond or 
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lake with the island on it, etc., the 
scenes of many _ boyish adven- 
tures, were all in harmony with the 
Red Indian stories we read, and 
fostered my love of wild and romantic 
beauty, which I think had more to 
do with my becoming an artist than 
anything else. Of course, there is 
always the feeling of pleasure in 
looking at a good picture derived 
from the evidence of skill and power 
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and the revelation of the mind of the 
painter as if seen in a mirror. But 
the wild and romantic have always 
appealed strongly to me, both in 
painting and music. It was this 
which drew me to the Scottish and 
Welsh mountains, and finally made 
the English lake district my home. 
Possibly, the same impulse to some 
extent made me always fond of a 
boat of almost any kind, and the 
boating, yachting and camping on 
Lake Windermere afforded me and 
my sons many adventures. I have 
painted many pictures from different 
boats that I have had, this com- 
bining work and recreation. I have 
also tried travelling with two donkeys 
and a tent, and on one occasion with 
one of my sons slept out for three 
months without a_ break.” ; 
Mr. Crossland was _ trained—to use 
his own words—‘“‘in the school of 
hard endeavour, with Dame Nature 
for his art mistress. ‘‘ The artist,”’ 
he added, “‘must go through a 
tremendous amount of hard work 
and be prepared to put both his back 
and his brains into it... . Few 
know anything of the heavy toil, 
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MR. JAMES H. CROSSLAND. 


both of mind and body. ... I 
have many times returned from a 
day’s sketching almost too tired to 
speak.” But to the faithful the 
rewards come,,and such a picture as 
‘“A Mountain Ghyll, near Coniston,” 
of which a reproduction is given, 
is alone a compensation for many a 
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year of patient labour, for many a 
disappointment, for many a hope 
deferred. 


Perhaps the class of subject which 
suffers most in the mechanical process 
of reproduction is the marine picture. 
The subtle quality of liquidity is 
lost in a hard and rigid lifelessness. 
We have only to compare Mr. Julius 
Olsson’s painting “‘ Between the Sun- 
set and the Moon,” on the walls of 
the Academy this year, with the black 
and white reproduction on_ this 
page to realise how true this 1s. 
The one throbs with colour and 
movement, the ever restless beat of 
waves into foaming crests and mys- 
terious depths; the other is like a 
wooden symbol in comparison. But 
stand a few moments contemplating 
the picture itself, and all the name- 
less fascination of the sea becomes 
real again. 

Mr. Olsson has lived at St. Ives for 
the past eighteen years, and has 
studied the sea in all its moods. 
He was born in London in 1864, and 
has always been a keen lover of the 
sea. He is an experienced yachts- 
man, and does much of his work 
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while afloat, owning a six-ton yacht 
in which he cruises along the coast 
from the Scilly Isles to the Isle of 
Wight. He has pictures in the public 
galleries of Worcester, Birmingham, 
Rochdale and Adelaide, and has 
exhibited much in Paris, where his 
work has received honourable men- 
tion, second and third medals, and 
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he is now hors concour. He has also 
had honourable mention at the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, U.S.A., 
for the gallery of which his ‘ The 
Golden Vale” has been bought. 


Miss E. Kemp-Welch is widely 
known as an animal painter, and is 
associated with her sister, Miss Lucy 
Kemp-Welch, in conducting a school 
at Bushey for animal and _ figure 
drawing. She began, as so many 
‘born artists ’’ have begun, by evinc- 
ing, even as a child, such a natural 
passion and predilection for drawing 
as to attract attention and lead her 
father to determine upon a thorough 
art education for her. She was born 
at Bournemouth, and she and her 
sister had lessons in drawing and 
painting in water-colour at an early 
age from a lady living in Bourne- 
mouth. After a course at the Bourne- 
mouth School of Art, they were 
received as students at the Herkomer 
School at Bushey, where they finally 
settled after the death of their 
parents, and have ever since remained. 
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The first picture exhibited by Miss 
Kemp-Welch at the Royal Academy 
was in 1904. It was painted in the 
New Forest and inscribed “* After the 
Rain,” and was hung just above the 
line. Up to that year she had 
exhibited miniatures only, of which 
she had painted many, and had been 
elected to the Society of Miniature 
Painters. Since 1904 she has ex- 
hibited each year in the Academy, 
and in 1906 had three pictures, the 
full complement. One, a_ three- 
quarter length miniature, was after- 
wards invited to Liverpool ; a second 
was sold on private view day, and 
the third has since been making a 
tour of the provinces. Her picture 
this year, “* The Day’s at the Morn,” 
is hung on the line. It is a delightful 
rendering of far-stretching fields at 


sunrise, and in the foreground a group ~ 


of staid sheep and sportive lambs 
in search of distant pasture. The 
exuberant spirit of dawn, the thrill 
of new life and joyous eagerness, 


is typified in this painting, while the ac- 


curate drawing testifies to the artist’s 
painstaking studies of animal life. 
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In ‘* Sunshine on the Sands, Lowes- 
toft,’ by Mr. Horace Van Ruith, 
we have less call on the imagination to 
realise a summer holiday in pictured 
guise than in the contemplation of 
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MISS E. KEMP“ WELCH, 
most of the land and sea scapes that 
illustrate this article. Mr. Van Ruith 
has here transferred to canvas in 
vivid tones the very spirit of idle 
play, of wholesome tranquillity, that 
make the summer sea-side life so 
attractive and picturesque in its 
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kaleidoscopic variety of occupation. 
Without too much crowding his 
canvas, he yet gives us in well- 
managed groups the versatile picture 
of life on the sands in a popular 
resort. . 

Mr. Van Ruith is one of the most 
cosmopolitan of our English painters. 
He was born in St. Petersburg, and 
has travelled extensively and studied 
inmany lands, and the variety of the 
subjects he has placed on canvas 
attests the breadth of his artistic 
sympathy. He has studied at Stutt- 
gart under Professor Neher, and in 
Dresden and Munich ; for eight years 
he lived in Italy, amidst the sublime 
influences of that land of art and 
beauty. Then he went to India, 
where the subtle spirit of the East 
permeated his work, and thence he 
slowly drifted backwards through 
Italy again to Paris, always learning 
and absorbing, until he came to 
London, and now England is his 
permanent abiding place. Thus we 
see in his work the effect, now of 
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classic influences, again of the reli- 
gious art of the Italian masters ; and, 
once more, of the gorgeous- mystery 
of the East ; while of his power to 
delineate artistically scenes of modern 
life in our more prosaic western 
civilisation his painting of the Lowes- 
toft Sands is a striking example. 
His tendency has ever been to break 
away from the conventional German 


art, on which his art training was_ 


founded, and towards realism, and 
his Academy picture this year is an 
admirable example of the success 
that has attended his efforts in this 
direction. 


The two landscapes by Mr. J. L. 
Pickering very fairly represent that 
artist’s singularly sympathetic feeling 
for Nature’s lessons to mankind. 
Mr. Pickering is an artist because 
nothing else would satisfy the de- 
mands of his nature. He commenced 
life as a civil engineer, a profession 
which took him much abroad, to 
Italy and South America, and especi- 
ally to where nature exposes her 
wilder and more rugged characteris- 
tics. In these surroundings he seems 
to have heard her voice calling, and 
to have felt 
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her overpowering in- 
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fluence. Instinctively he turned from 
science to art—from thrusting the 
work of man on Nature toa passionate 
and romantic interpretation of Nature 
to man through the medium of his 
own insight and sympathetic power. 
Without teachers or formal training 
he has learnt the technique of art, 
and by laborious, sincere and careful 
industry has placed a long list of 
works to his credit. He has gone for 
his subjects, as a rule, to where Nature 
is most austere and expresses a 
noble grandeur—a haughty half-for- 
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bidding, half-inviting attitude to- 
wards man. The solitudes of the 
Apennines, the rugged Corsican moun- 
tains, the fastnesses of the Andes, have 
been among the places in which he 
has found inspiration, and »» : 
at home it has been rather 
in the wilder parts of 
Wales and Scotland than 
in the more tranquil scenes 
that he has laboured. But 
his picture, “‘The West 
Wind,” in this year’s Aca- 
demy, demonstrates that 
the gentler moods of Na- 
ture are not outside the 
bounds of his sympathetic 
appreciation. In the 
picture which we repro- 
duce, ““The River’s Bed,”’ 
the placid foreground seems but 
the gateway of our emotions to the 
sublimity of the mountain heights 
and snowy summits beyond. At 
our feet lie the opening chapters 
of some life story that ends only 
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amidst the tragic precipices of the 
distant hills—and beyond lies eternal 
mystery. It is somewhat thus, I 
think, that Mr. Pickering absorbs 
‘the dramatic quality of a scene and 
renders it again to be read 
of méu. 


We close this series with 
a homely seaside picture 
by Mr. F. G. Heath, to 
which he gives the title 
‘* Shoving Off.”” It is just 
such a scene as we may wit- 
ness any day in a fishing 
village, painted with ut- 
most fidelity and fine feel- 
ing. Boat and men seem 
part of the element on 
which they live the greater 
part of their lives. They spurn the 
shore as something apart from them, 
and yet their faces are grave as the 
faces of men who know the penalty 
of thoughtless dalliance with the 
mistress they both love and fear. 
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THE BEAT THAT CAREY MADE 


By EDGAR 


Throughout the fourth floor 
between the windows. which 
overlook the street and those 

which give you a glimpse of the 
river at the rear, young men 
and old men were hurrying, type- 
writers pounding, telephone bells ring- 
ing. The cable editor was cursing 
the bundle of wires which had ceased 
for a rest in the mathematical 
middle of a Reichstag report ; 
a man with a green shade over 
his eyes sat hunched in another 
little partitioned cell and anathema- 
tised fluently a certain reporter who 
had gone a-spree in regions unknown, 
while carrying the entire day’s news 
on his dissipated person. Downstairs, 
more men were picking out column 
after column of type matter ; farther 
down a last relay of workers were 
getting the monster presses into 
shape. 

In fine, then, the Datly Target’s 
morning edition was going to press ; 
and Penfield, who happened to be 
editor-in-chief, yawned wearily, and 
wondered whether it would ever get 
there. 

Penfield had spent the latter part 
of the previous night at a very late 
supper; and for a man on whose 
shoulders a morning newspaper rests, 
it is a practice to be condemned. 
His jaws seemed unable to remain 
closed ; his eyes watered at intervals, 
even the strong cigar could not prevent 
it. Penfield’s temper, too, was tired ; 
indeed, had the editor-in-chief been 
wont to descend to vulgarisms, he 
might aptly have described his condi- 
{ion as “ lookin’ for a row.’ 

But he was not in the habit of 


|" was barely eight o’clock. 
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Saying such things. His refined and 
vitriolic sarcasm fell flatly, as a rule, 
upon umappreciative ears; and it 
was with a feeling of almost satisfaction 
that he noted the entrance of Carey 
in evening dress; Carey, at least, 
was educated toa pitch where pointed 
words struck home. 

Very briefly may Carey, of the 
reportorial staff, be explained. His 
situation on the paper was due to 
four things—the necessity of earning 
a living, his “nose for news,’’ his 
ability to write the English language, 
and the fact that he was probably 
Penfield’s oldest and most intimate 
friend. If the nose did queer things 
occasionally, it was not Carey’s fault. 
He possessed a very fine imagination, 
and he was using it in the construc- 
tion of a novel which he expected 
to change materially two apparently 
fixed quantities—the trend of modern 
fiction and his own finances. | 

Penfield scowled at him as he sat 
down. 

“Do you mistake this office for 
a ball room ?” the editor inquired, 
politely, his penetrating gaze fixed 
relentlessly upon Carey’s expansive 
shirt front. 

** Well—I thought I’d get my copy 
in early to-night,” said Carey, apolo- 
getically, “I’m going to meet my 
wife at a little gathering.” 

Penfield whirled back and sought 
to blast the desk with his frown. 

‘“But—” Carey tried to explain. 

“Bah! It looks all. wrong for 
the personnel of the office to see one 
of their number turn up for business 
every now and then in evening 
clothes.” 

‘‘T don’t believe anyone suffers 
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much,” returned Carey, nettled. 
© Maybe not, but it looks bad!” 
persisted Penfield, ill-naturedly. 
You've got em, haven’t you ?” 
smiled Carey. 


“Got what ?” rasped the editor- 


in-chief. 

“Give it up. The crankytitis or 
the blazzaza inflammatus, or what- 
ever it is that moves people un- 
duly.” 

Penfield’s lip curled in a con- 
temptuous sneer. 

‘* 'What’s wrong with you ?” Carey 
inquired frankly. 

His chief being unable to tell, 
a heavy silence ensued. 

For some time the editor’s well- 
manicured fingers drummed on the 
arm of his chair, and not until Carey 
essayed to rise did he turn again. 
When his unlovely countenance did 
present itself to the other, the eyes 
were venomous. 

‘That Salvation Army story of 
yours was poor; distinctly poor,’ he 
announced with solemn wrath. 

“Why was it poor ?” 

** Because it was. It should have 
been funny; that’s what I wanted, 
and you made it into a lot of oozy 
rubbish about the good work they’re 
doing! Who wants that? Who 
wants to wallow in full-flavoured 
sentimentality, when they’re looking 
for news and diversion ?” 

‘*Sentimentality be hanged !”’ re- 
plied Carey, warmly. “There was no 
sentimentality about it!” 

** And I tell you there was !”’ 

ee Why—— 

** Oh, tt s the same old story. I 
know what’s wrong. That fiction- 
sopped brain of yours picks up things 
and idealises them. It keeps on the 
optimism, puts a coat of sun-proof 
English on top—and turns it in 
for news !” 

‘Well, in this case it was news.” 
“News is news only when it ¢s 
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news!” replied Penfield enigmati- 
cally. ‘“‘ Nice English isn’t news—”’ 
‘* Nevertheless, my English is good 
enough for such magazines as " 
“Oh, nobody’s bothering about 
your confounded English !’’ snapped 
the editor savagely. “It’s just that 
your head is full of short stories and 


Carey’s sensitiveness was sorely 
touched. 

*“Look here, Penfield,’? he said, 
it seems that the best thing I 
can do is to hand in my resignation.” 

Penfield turned on him savagely. 
‘What d’ye want to do that for ?” 
he demanded. 

‘‘ Because you’re always grumbling 
about what I turn.in. This——” 

‘““Y’m_ grumbling now about your 
Salvation Army story.” 

‘““T know, but it applies to every- 
thing else. I have been unable to 
understand many other remarks of 
yours on other matters.” 

Penfield snorted. He had no desire 
to lose Carey, any more than Carey 
had to go. Indeed, in all the years 
of their friendship, this was the 
nearest approach to a quarrel he 
had ever known, and being in no 
humour to offer a deServed apology, 
he hid behind the sour mood again. 

He turned back to his desk. 

“Don’t talk rot,” he said. “‘ Go 
out and get some news that is news.” 

“Tl send in my_ resignation 
when fe 
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The editor-in-chief was. violently 
agitating the office telephone for a 
connection with the composing room. 
Apparently, he had quite forgotten 
the other’s existence. 

Carey waited a moment, then 
turned and left; and if he indis- 
putably banged the door, Penfield 
secretly did not blame him. 

The author of the unborn novel of 
the century was breathing hard. For 
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five minutes he stood in the ves- 
tibule of the building and glowered 
out on the snow storm which swirled 
madly abovt him. 

Then he cooled and saw things in a 
saner light. His first impulse to 
resign on the spot was confronted 
with the fact of his need of bread 
and butter for himself and his young 
wife. The novel, beyond any ques- 
tion, would -be worth thousands ; 
but it was not yet completed, and to 
complete it required a certain amount 
of food daily. If he abandoned his 
position he would be forced into other 
work. 

Yet his sensitive spirit chafed at 
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such scenes as he had just left: 
he was honestly desirous of bringing 
in the kind of news that Penfield 
wanted and working it up as he 
wished. 

In the end, the practical side of him 
reached a decision. It was late, 
but something startling might be 
worked up before the paper went to 
press. His only course was to take 
the chance and go out and look 
for it. 

He returned to the hall-way and 
telephoned that he would not appear. 
After which, standing in the vesti- 
bule, and buttoning up his greatcoat, 
he debated for another moment. 
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“I may as well try the millionaire 
crowd,” he muttered. ‘‘-Penfield’s 
keen on financial news, and there’s 
generally something doing up there.” 


As a news scent it was perhaps 
more or less a forlorn hope, but big 


things had been doing for a week or - 


more, and bigger ones were predicted ; 
it was the best direction he could 
think of for news, so Carey shrunk 
into his big collar and. stepped out 
into the storm. . 

Some fifteen minutes later, he left 
the tube station and trudged along 
the snowy street to his club. 

Several of the members he knew 
well, and they had often drawn his 
attention to different news items. Asa 
rule, though, the tips had been wholly 
voluntary, but smarting still from 
the tilt with Penfield, he hesitated 
to enter and pry about for secrets 
in that holy of holies. 

He stood undecided for a while, 
glancing alternately from the hansom 
at his side to the lighted windows 
behind him. 

As he stood there the big doors 
swung open, and through the whirl 
of snow he made out a large figure 
in the square of bright light—three 
figures, indeed, for the first seemed 
to be shaking hands with two more 
farther back. 

There was something familiar about 
the broad back of one of them. 
Carey shielded his eyes from the storm, 
and verified what he had at first 
suspected. It was none other than 
the great Colvin. Colvin was a great 
op2rator on the Stock Exchange and a 
millionaire several times over. That 
he, too, was a crusty individual Carey 
knew, for he had heard other 
newspaper men who had dared the 
depths of his private office speak of 
him. Yet this same Colvin, it was 
reputed, had involved himself in 
certain deals during the past week or 
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two which had set all the money 
powers of the country in a flutter. 
If he would only-tmpart a little of 
that information to-Carey ! 

He would not. That was prac- 
tically certain; yet Carey stood 

eside the hansom hesitating, half 
of a mind to put a few leading ques- 
tions to the financier and chance the 
almost inevitable rebuff. 

Colvin’s big voice called a last 
“ good-bye,” and the door closed. 
Carey heard a good-natured grunt or 
two, anent the snow upon the steps, 
then Colvin stood beside him. 

Should he risk it or should he not ? 
Carey’s mouth was open to speak ; 
when Colvin, about tostepinto his cab, 
turned suddenly and peered at the 
facé within the ulster, his own 
broad countenance breaking into a 
smile. 

** Hello, Jarvis!” 
held forth a hand. 

Almost involuntarily, Carey’s hand 
went out. What was this? Had he 
been mistaken for someone else ? 
He thrust his face forward, and the 
bright light from the cab lamp shone 
squarely upon it. Colvin might as 
well see his mistake at once. 

But Colvin did not! His genial 
smile increased, and he laid an 
affectionate hand upon the other’s 
shoulder. 

“Well, who on earth would have 
expected to find you here, like a 
tramp in the snow ?” laughed Colvin. 
‘* Come, jump in !”’ 

But I ” began Carey. 

“Come along! You know per- 
fectly well that you’ve nothing better 
to do. Don’t stand there in the 
drift. Up, my boy.” 

The strong and friendly hand fairly 
lifted Carey into the hansom, and 
he sat down rather breathlessly. 
Colvin, pausing a moment, called: 

‘Home now, John,” and leaped in 
beside him. 


he cried, and 
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Again that affectionate hand. It 
rested now upon Carey’s arm, while 
Colvin said : 

“Jarvis, of all the luck, this 
is the best ; I'll swear it is! Beatrice 
telephoned me at the club that 
Carmody had gone back on us for 
dinner to-night, and would I bring 
another man. 
I was stump- 
ed, you see, I @& 
was! Didn’t @ 
know a_ soul \ 
that Id care § 
to take home & 
to this partic- & 
ular gathering, 4% 
until I found \3 
you—dropped |= 

from the ® 
~ skies !” | 

“My dear 
Sin,” said 
Carey, mildly, 
‘“* whoever Jar- 
vis may be, I 
am not Jar- 
vis!” 

Colvin lean- 
ed back and 
roared with 
merriment. 

“So you're 
not Jarvis,eh ? 
Well, that’s 
good! Who 
are you, 
then?” 

‘““My name 
happens to be 
Carey.” : 

“Ha! ha! hat- Carey, is it? 
What’s the matter, old man? Police 
after you ?” 

Carey was silent, trying to think 
out the extraordinary adventure into 
which he seemed to have stumbled. 

Palpably, he had been mistaken for 
someone else by the name of Jarvis. 
At the same time he was perfectly 
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well aware that not more than one or 
two men in any given fifty thousand 
are so exactly alike that a square 
face-to-face examination will not re- 
veal differences to.a personal friend. 

Jarvis appeared to be a warm 
friend of Colvin; yet Carey had 
faced the other, indeed was facing 
him now in 
the intermit- 
tent glare of 
the corner arc- 
‘me lamps and 

4% still he passed 
“wy for Jarvis! 

It was very 
much like 
some of his 
own fictional 
Situations. At 
the first reali- 
sation of the 
condition of 
things, he was 
on the point of 
holding up the 
cab, explain- . 
ing briefly and 
departing on 
his quest of 
news; after a 
block or two 
of rolling 
along through 
the snow, he 
hesitated ; at 
the end of five 
blocks, he had 
decided to see 
the adventure 
to the end— 
although the end most certainly 
would come when he removed his 
greatcoat in the brilliancy of Colvin’s 
home. 

“Oh, no,” was his delayed and 
evasive answer to the millionaire’s 
jocose query. 

Colvin appeared not to be listening. 
His head was bowed, and his brow 
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wrinkled in thought. 
suddenly. 
ae | Suppose you saw me saying 
‘good-bye’ to Weatherford and 
Gales ?” 

Yes,” 

“It’s off!” 

“What is?” asked Carey, rather 
blankly. 

“Why, the whole C. and F. deal, of 
course. I’m out of it.’ 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes, it is so,” replied Colvin, 
heartily. ‘ Things were not going 
right; not by a long shot. Gales was 
‘ready to step ovt, and Weatherford, 
too; and as [ entertained much the 
Same sentiments about C. and F. we 
agreed to get from under ane let 
things drop.” 

He yawned, with the air ei a man 
who has concluded the matter and is 
thoroughly satisfied with the con- 
clusion. 

“Tm heartily glad to be out, I 
can tell you,” he said thoughtfully. 
“So far as I know, the news of the 
deal hasn’t got abroad yet; but if 
any one’s been gambling on the great 
boom in C, and F. that a certain 
financial paper has been promising, 
they'll be sadly—left !” 

“Then there’s nothing in it ?” said 
Carey, eagerly, for the news he was 
after seemed in sight. 

“Nothing whatever, my boy. CC. 
and F. is as dead as a doornail!”’ 

C. and F.?) C. and F.? What on 
earth was C. and F.? Carey tried 
hard to recall, and presently he re- 
membered that the financial editor had 
been very curious indeed about C. 
and F. a week or so before. He 
pieced the odds and ends together 
now and found something coherent. 
C. and F. was the ver yimportant stock 
which had hung so long in the 
balance, and was about due to go 
flying upwards or crashing down- 
ward to destruction. 


He glanced up 
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And so this C. and F. was doomed ! 
Carey hazarded another shot. 

“It has been looking rather bright 
from the outside.” 

The other chuckled. 

‘Yes, I suppose it has, but it'll 
look blacker than pitch this time 
to-morrow.” 

He lapsed into silence, and Carey 
waited patiently for the proffering 
of such further information as, in his 
ignorance, he dared not fish for. 

It did not come. The cab rolled 
on, the millionaire smoking in com- 
fortable silence ; and before long the 
cab drew up before a canopy. 

“Here we are!’ cried Colvin, cheer- 
ily. ‘“‘ Beatrice will be glad to see 
you—eh! Why, you’ve never met 
Mrs. Colvin, have you? I haven't 
thought of that. Well, she'll be 
thankful for your presence anyway.” 

Carey was piloted up the steps 
toward the blaze of light in the 
Colvin mansion. 

Save.for the bare fact, what might 
have been a real scoop in regard to 
C.and F.seemed hopeless now. In a 
few seconds the protecting greatcoat 
was to be taken away—and in all 
probability a few hurried and em- 
barrassed excuses would accompany 
him to the door. 

The man relieved Colvin of his 
coat and then Carey of his, and the 
reporter waited for the crash. 

It failed to come!: Colvin turned 
to him again, his smile more genial 
than ever. 

‘Lot of confounded fuss and 
feathers, eh ? Hear the doves cooing 
in there. This way, Jarvis.” 

Well, he was Jarvis! That seemed 
settled. Whether or not he had lived 
thirty-two years as Carey, he was 
Jarvis now. It was not an alto- 
gether uncongenial réle, for Jarvis 
apparently belonged to very good 
financial society. 

He was presented to Mrs. Colvin, 
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and made duly welcome. He was 
launched among the three-dozen guests 
of the dinner party; and presently, 
beginning to get his bearings more 
accurately, he found himself at table, 
with a young girl on one side and a 
trust president’s wife on the other. 

There were intervals that evening 
when Carey had difficulty in re- 
straining alaugh. Heseemed to have 
passed from his own sphere of exist- 
ence and fallen, on his feet, into 
another. Mr. Jarvis, the friend of the 
host, made a reputation for con- 
versational powers. The whole ad- 
venture, be the explanation what it 
might, was very pleasant ; it appealed 
to his imagination and brought out 
the best in him. 

A dance followed the dinner, and 
in time the dance—like all the Colvin 
affairs—came early to an end, and 
the carriages bowled up noiselessly 
through the snow. It was over, 
and having carried off the Cinderella 
to the best of his ability, Carey felt 
it incumbent on him to depart. 
He made his way to Colvin. 

““My dear fellow!” that genial 
person exclaimed. “‘ The very first 
time I’ve laid eyes on you in a year! 
You’re going to put in an hour with 
me before you go.. The cigars and 
decanters are in the same old place,” 
he ended, in a chuckle. 

- Another man approached to make 
his adieux. Carey, resolving to see 
the finish, stepped back. 

The last carriage departed, and 
Carey was alone with Colvin. The 
latter breathed a sigh of relief. 

“How I love these quiet little 
dinners !”? he said with a comical 
grimace. ‘“‘ Well, into my den we 
go 1”? 

His hand again slipped under the 
other’s arm. 

Their little walk through the lane 
of luxury ended in a small oak 
room at the rear of the house—a cosy 
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little place opening off the rather 
ostentatious library. There was: a 
telephone on the wall, a small desk 
near at hand, a leather couch, with 
pillows and furs; big easy chairs 
were there too, and a dainty cellaret 
and a smoking outfit completed the 
hospitable air. 

Carey glanced about approvingly ; 
it was very much the sort of den 
he intended to have when the good 
time came. Colvin smiled. 

And then, although for the moment 
his guest did not observe it, Colvin 
began to act oddly. He crossed to 
the telephone and stood before it 
for a moment, talking amiably the 
while. He backed slowly toward 
the door, eyeing the other in a most 
peculiar manner. Then he backed 
quickly through, and closed the door 
behind him. Then his head and 
his broad shoulders again appearing 
in the opening, he spoke: 

** Whatever your name may happen 
to be—you, took the bait very nicely 
indeed! You'll have time to think 
it over between now and to-morrow 
evening.” 

“Mr. Colvin! Carey exclaimed 
remonstratingly. 

‘Your meals will be served here— 
and I swear I’ll have your head if 
you try to bribe my man! Good 
night !”’ 

The lock snapped and, appalled, 
Carey was left alone. Within a 
very few seconds the power of motion 
returned to him. He leaped across 
the little apartment and tried the 
door. It was fast. He raised 
an angry fist and hammered on 
the panel. And the reward he ob- 
tained was the sound of Colvin’s 
calm voice, muffled and indistinct 
through the wood : 

“He'll probably raise a little row 
for a while, Henry, but it will do 
him no harm. Keep awake and see 
that he doesn’t get out—that ts all. 
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If he should try anything unusual 
call me.” | 

“* Yes, sir.”’ | 

There was silence in the library 
beyond. 

Carey walked uncertainly to the 
couch and sat down feeling rather 
limp. 

He had been aware that he was 
participating in some kind: of mystery 
—-but this! Why, he was actually 
a prisoner in this gorgeous box ! 

Carey was hot in spirit. When a 
full understanding of the predicament 
came over him, his black eyes snapped 
furiously. 

He rose with clenched fists. He 
was going to climb out of the window, 
get clear of the place, and give 
Colvin a lawsuit—not to mention a 
little unpleasant publicity in his paper. 

He turned to find the most con- 
venient exit. There was not a win- 
dow in the room! The little place 
seemed to be an extension; he saw 
now for the first time that it was 
lighted from a stained glass sky- 
light in the ceiling, twelve feet or 
more above his head and quite 
inaccessible. 

Carey cast about again. The tele- 
phone! That was even more simple 
than taking French leave. He knew 
many people in the Police Depart- 
ment ; he would bring some of them 
down upon Colvin. 

Carey had raised the receiver to 
his ear, had snapped the hook for 
several minutes without result, before 
it dawned upon him that the tele- 
phone was purely ornamental, al- 
though it bore every mark of a 
genuine instrument. He looked it 
over. The wires had been removed 
from the binding posts—the telephone 
was cut off from the outside world ! 

So, that was the reason for Colvin’s 
momentary tinkering with it! Carey 
dropped the receiver back into place 
and returned to the couch. 
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Colvin seemed to have been actu- 
ated by some very strange motives 
that evening. Had the supposedly 
level-headed millionaire gone mad, 
or was Carey really someone else ? 
He began to believe that his spiit 
might have changed bodies with 
another ; in fact, he was on the | 
point of crossing to the mirror when 
the absurdity of the proceeding came 
over him and he halted impatiently. 

If he were really himself, someone 
must make some rather lengthy 
explanation of events. Personally, he 
was unable to formulate even a poor 
hypothesis. 

He stepped over to the door again 
and hammered with his fists. 

“Henry!” he cried. “Henry! 
Whoever you are.” — 

No answer. 

‘Henry ! confound you, Henry.” 

Still no reply. Carey’s anger rose, 
and he kicked the heavy door until 
the place resounded with his uproar. 

“The master says youre to be 
quiet, sir!’ said a low voice. 

Silence again. The reporter real- 
ised the uselessness of exertion. He 
wiped his forehead and looked about 
him a trifle wildly. | 

A useless telephone, a solid door 
with a guard on the other side, and 
an exit above that could not possibly 
be reached ; the outlook for a speedy 
departure from Colvin’s hospitality 
was not bright. j 

But still—the telephone! No- 
thing but the wires had been removed. 
Carey looked about for something 
metallic to take their place, and 
found nothing. 

He went through his pockets, and 
a chuckle escaped him. The silver 
penknife he had carried so long came 
forth. -He searched again, then crossed 
to the open desk and looked it over. 
Hardly by design, none of the fittings 
were of metal. He opened drawer 
after drawer, and finally a silver 
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penholder revealed itself. He snatched 
it up and went back to the telephone. 
Within five minutes he had wedged 
the articles into place, the *phone 
was connected and ready for business 
again ! 

But with his hand raised to call up 
Central, he paused and pondered ; 
and when he had pondered suffi- 
ciently he returned to the door. 


he could hear footsteps receding 
from the door. 

True to his threat he drew his 
watch and counted the seconds. One 
minute—two—three—four ! The 
fifth had nearly ended when the latch 
rattled and Colvin’s head appeared 
above a bathrobe. In one hand 
he held a thick stick ‘and his fingers 
gripped it almost lovingly; but Carey 
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“‘Ir MUST BE A UNIQUE SENSATION FOR YOU TO BE IN SOMEONE ELSE’S POWER,” 


‘Henry! go and tell your master 


that I’ve put his telephone into work- 


ing order again, and that unless he 
comes here for an interview within 
five minutes, I sha!l call up police 
headquarters. I mean to get out, and 
that speedily.” - 

‘“‘ What do you say, sir?” ciied a 
startled voice. 

Carey repeated the message, and 


declined to take it into consideration. 

““T want to know, what you 
mean by locking me up here?” 
he demanded wrathfully. ‘ You will 
explain or take your remedy, my 
man !” 

Colvin’s face was hard and angry. 
He threw open the door and raised 
the stick. 

‘Come out !” he said curtly. “And 
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remember this: If you try to cut 
and run, I'll batter your head in 
with this stick! I mean it!” 

Carey’s blood was up, too. 

* Raise that stick and I'll make 
your life a Hades while  there’s 
law or a newspaper left in the land,”’ 
he cried furiously. “I want to know 
‘the meaning of your action, and I 
want to know it now.” 

“IT would be an idiot to tell you 
what you know better than I do,” 
sneered the millionaire. “ You, my 
friend, with your grand assumption 
of anger, are the hired spy of 
the Bank crowd that has been 
trying to throttle me for so long. 
You’re the short dark man that has 

zen set to watch me, to see whom I 
talked with in connection with C. and 
F. You saw me at the door with 
Weatherford and “Gales, and you 
thought your final tip on C. and F. 
was straight, didn’t you ?” 

“What ?” gasped Carey. 

“You bit very nicely indeed, 
did you not, when it occurred to me 
to work a little game and bring you 
here ? You thought you’d just clench 
matters by taking advantage of a 
supposed mistaken identity, and per- 


haps worm the very last detail of that | 


C. and F. deal out of me, eh? He 
laughed harshly. “ Well, I gave you 
the information you were after, I 
think. And here you stay until the 
Stock Exchange closes to-morrow! 
That’s as straight as I can make it, 
and if you choose to make trouble— 
well, there’s a penalty for shadowing 
a man.” 

“But there’s a heavier penalty for 
restraining a man’s liberty !”" retorted 
Carey. “And, furthermore, I’m 
inclined to think that you’ve gone 
mad !” 

‘Really?’ Colvin’s lip curled 
scornfully. * Pve dealt with too 
many of your kind, young man, 
to be deceived. Why, Carter even 
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telephoned me your description at 
the club and said that the chances 
were you would be waiting outside.” 

“Did he ?”? said Carey, quietly. 
“Then Carter was as misguided as 
yourself. I’m not acquainted with 
your short, dark man, but I can 
assure you that he and I are not the 
same. My name is Carey, and 
I’m a newspaper man.” 

“A newspaper man !” 

‘Precisely ; a reporter on a paper 
not altogether friendly to some of 
your financial interests. Look at 
my watch, with a monogram ; here’s 
my cigar-case, similarly marked.” 
He drew a case and threw a dozen 
of his engraved cards on the table. 
“If you want further information, see 
Mr. Penfield, my editor, to-morrow.” 

Colvin examined each article care- 
fully. The stick dropped from his 
hand. His face turned 1ed, then 
white. He crossed the room, breath- 
ing quickly. — 

“ What have I done ?” escaped him, 
and, staring at the floor; he tugged 
at his moustache for a minute or 
two. 

“Mr. Carey,” he said, at last. “ I 
beg your pardon—humbly. It was 
a stupid mistake to make.” 

“It was all of that,”.said the 
reporter, sharply. 

- And I want your word that it 
will not get into the papers. You'll 
lose nothing by it. May I have it 2” 

“No, you may not.” 

‘But—man ? Think of what it 
means to me! To-morrow——~- C. 
and F.—Mr. Carey, what sum of 
money will induce you to keep this 
quiet ?” 

‘‘ Inasmuch as it seems to be a nice 
piece of news —no sum at all.” 

Colvin sat down beside the table and 
groaned. His eyes looked out from 
his drawn face, regarding the other 
almost helplessly. ‘ 

Carey, watching him with no small 
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satisfaction, was turning over the 
situation. 

“Tt must be a unique sensation for 
you, Mr. Colvin, to bein anyone’s 
power,” he observed, pleasantly. 
‘““You ‘wish me to pledge my word 
not to print this story ?” 

“TI do most emphatically.” 

‘Then tell me the absolute truth. 
There is going to be a great rise in 
C. and F., is there not ?” 

“The biggest in history.” 

“When will it take place?” . 


‘“ Brom ten until three to-morrow.’’- 


‘‘ Will you give me some details ?”’ 

‘“ Will youswearto print nothing of 
thisin to-morrow morning’s paper ?” 

Carey glanced at his watch. It 
was a few minutes past two. The 
formes had closed an hour ago ; some 
of the early papers for out-of-town 
were probably alicady on the trains. 

“T will,” he said. 

“Then I'll tell you one thing,” 
said Colvin, with acid solemnity. 
‘‘From the time ’Change opens to- 
morrow morning, until it closes, C. and 
F. will make a record rise. Before 
night it will be worth three times 
what it is worth at this moment. 
It has been preparing for wecks.”’ 

Carey sat down. 

“ Mr. Colvin,” he said, “I gave you 
my word that the paper would print 
nothing of this to-morrow morning, 
and it will not. But the first of our 
evening editions will be on the street by 
twelve o’clock, and there is nothing to 
prevent my giving the:staff a tip.” 

‘“Man!”? Colvin started up, and 
his eyes were wide with horror. 

“Oh, hold! I’m not going to do 
it, except on certain conditions. Mr. 
Colvin,I want to take advantage of this 
little C. and F. performance myself.” 

“ Very well, you have the informa- 
tion you need,” said the millionaire, 

imly. | 

“ True, but not the money,”’ replied 
Carey, pleasantly. ‘Tf I should ap- 
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pear at your office to-morrow morning 
and ask for a small loan to carry me 
through the day—just enough to 
clear a hundred thousand or so on 
the day’s transactions, how would 
the request be met ?” 

Colvin stared wonderingly at him. 
His hard look faded after a minute, 
and a queer smile took its place. He 
stretched his hand across to Carey. 

‘* My friend,” he said,“ it’s a bargain. 
You possess the calmest nerve, I 
think, of any ‘individual I ever 
met, but it’s a bargain, and you 
have my word for it. Be on hand 
early, if you can manage it.” 


It was eight o’clock on the following 
evening. 

Throughout the fourth floor and 
the other floors of the newspaper 
office, matters were proceeding much 
as they proceeded every night. 

Save for one thing, perhaps. Pen- 
field, conscience stricken, thought he 
knew precisely why Carey had not 
turned up for work that afternoon, 
and he was cudgelling his brain for 
the most graceful way of ““making-up.”’ 

He started, as Carey entered, tired 
and pale, but with shining eyes. 4 

‘Hello, Carey, old man. Thought 
vou were lost. It has beena great day ‘ 
in the City, they tell me. If I’d known 
you were in bed early enough last 
night, I'd have asked you to go 
down there.” 

‘* Thank you,” smiled Carey. “I’ve 
passed the day in the neighbourhood.” 

“You have?” Penfield cried. 
““ What sort of beat this time 2?” 

*“ Well, it was the sort of beat that 
will take me out of newspaper work 
altogether and let me finish the 
novel. I beat the market, with the 
kindly assistance of an eminent finan- 
cier. And out of it I hammered’— 
he consulted a slip of paper in his 
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ease in the shade, his legs 
negligently crossed, the folds 
._ of his poncho resting on the 
ground about him, sipped his maté 
reflectively, and surveyed his captive 
with a smile in which insolence and 
a certain jealous envy struggled for 
expression. 

He was a picturesque enough vaga- 
bond of a dark Spanish type, in strong 
contrast to the blonde Englishman 
whose European costume, as he sat 
bound in the sun, seemed out of place 
in the luxuriant tropical setting. 

‘*So, Senor, you are at last the 
caged bird,’ Chico said presently ; 
‘‘and the other bird has its wings 
clipped.” 

The Englishman did not reply, he 
stared straight before him, moving 
one leg a little to evade the attentions 
of an ant which had crawled on to his 
ankle. 

“Its wings clipped,” Chico con- 
tinued mockingly, “so that the flight 
which it would take with the Senor 
Ingles becomes impossible.” 

“What have you done with her ? ” 
the Englishman burst out suddenly. 

‘She is at hand, and presently you 
shall see her,” Chico replied calmly. 

“If you’ve hurt her, you little 
brute 

‘* Basta, enough,” interrupted Chico 
carelessly; “to-day she 1s as the 
flowers, free to grow and bloom.” 

“Pl kill you if you touch her,” 
cried the other, grimly. 

“The Senor will remember that 
his arms, his legs also, are tied,’ Chico 
reminded him, moving a little more 
into the shade, as he remarked with 
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malicious satisfaction that a hot sun- 
ray shone down upon his captive’s 
bare head: “ To-morrow we will talk 
of killing.” 

“Why to-morrow ?”’ - 

‘* Because, Senor, it is the feast day 


‘of my patron, St. Aguesilas,” said 


Chico with mock fervour; ‘the 
blessed saint whose shrine is at Con- 
cepcion. The sweet sacrifice of a 
heretic will be more acceptable to 
him than many wax tapers.” 

‘‘And to-day what happens? ” 


_the Englishman asked. 


Chico rolled a cigarillo, and, lighting 
it, exhaled the smoke lazily through 
his thin nostrils. ‘“‘ To-day we make 


play,” he said; “* we enjoy ourselves, 


Senor, in the cool shade.” 

Henderson moistened his dry lips. 
‘* Shift me over a bit,” he said, after a 
moment, “‘it is scorching here.” 

‘“‘ Ah, no; the Senor prefers to take 
his siesta in the sun. It will heat 
his blood after the fogs of his damp 
island. Tell me of it. How the rain 
comes every day, filling the thirsty 
earth and the rivers with moisture. 
Speak, Senor, of the life-giving 
water!’ Chico taunted. . 

The Englishman moistened his lips 
again, but kept silence. 

“Tell me of the women of your 
country,” Chico continued ; “ of their 
pink and white cheeks, their yellow 
hair—more to your taste than our 
dark Spanish beauties, Senor. Ah, 
but we love here, do we not? With 
fire, and never in your chill way.” 

A feeling of faintness came over the 
bound man as the sun beat down 
more strongly upon his head. ‘“ Make 
it to-day; he groaned. 
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‘** Manana, to-morrow, Senor,” said 
Chico imperturbably. 

Nevertheless, he rose, and moved 
his victim a little more into the shade. 
He was too cunning to lose his amuse- 
ment by too hasty methods. Then he 
sat down again, and, throwing away 
his cigarillo, began to roll another 
with his thin, tobacco-stained fingers. 

‘““Let me see the girl now,” his 
captive asked. 

‘“ Aha! the sun has begun to warm 
your chill blood,” said Chico; “el 
lustrissimo caballero pines no doubt 
for his little Nina.” He looked over 
as he spoke at the single-storied 
estancia which stood near by on the 
verge of the forest, the verandah 
almost hidden beneath a mass of 
climbing plants, and called aloud: 
‘** Pedro, Pedro!” | 

A peon appeared from the interior 
of the house, and came towards them. 

Chico indicated his empty maté 


cup with a wave of his hand, saying, © 


“Bring the Senora to me here!” _ 

** Si, Senor,”’ said Pedro, and, cast- 
ing a smile of contempt on the 
Englishman as he passed, disappeared 
in the doorway beyond. Chico turned 
with a pleasant smile. “‘ To-day, 
then, it shall be, Senor. You know 
our Spanish proverb, ‘Lo bueno st 
breve dos vezes bueno’—‘Good work 
is doubly good if short.’ You shall 
see your inamorata here and now, 
and afterwards ” He finished the 
sentence with a wave of his cigarillo 
and laughed shortly. 

‘“ Ah, you could never love Nina 
as I, Senor,” he went on after a pause, 
‘“and she would have been my wife 
if you had not come.” He stared at 
his captive as he spoke, questioningly, 
as if he awaited an answer, but none 
came. ‘‘She loves me even now,” 
he added. 

“Hates you—she told me so,” 
cried the Englishman. 

Chico shrugged his shoulders, smil- 
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ing philosophically. ‘“ You know not 
the love of our women,” he said 
lightly. ‘It is enly those who can 
hate that love well. She but played 
with you, Senor.” 

As he spoke Pedro appeared again, 
accompanied by a young girl of about 
sevénteen years of age, whose olive 
cheeks, dark flashing eyes, and full 
pouting lips proclaimed her a direct 
descendent of those adventurous 
Spaniards who once held despotic 
sway over the South American con- 
tinent. The Englishman, turning his 
head painfully to-look at her, marked 
with suppressed indignation that her 
wrists were bound together, and her 
ankles fastened with a short length of 
raw hide which anly permitted her to 
take little foot-long steps. 

“* And now, Nina mia, you see your | 
lover,” Chico cried mockingly as she 
approached. “ We talk of the women 
of his country whom he professes to 
admire more than our dark beauties. 
It is of the bad taste, no doubt ; but 
the Senor knows best.” 

“You lie, Chico!” cried the girl 
furiously. “As of old your tongue 
pours forth venom. I hate you! I 
hate you!” 

‘* Quein sabe, who knows?” said 
Chico, shrugging again. “If to-day 
one hates, to-morrow one will love.” 
He turned cunningly to his other cap- 
tive. ‘“‘Is it not so, Senor? In the 
tale of the blonde beauty whom you 
once loved I understood that——’” 

“It is not so, Senor?” Nina in- 
terrupted, looking doubtfully at the 
Englishman. “ You told me _ that 
you had never loved before.”’ 

‘“‘ Never,” he replied quickly. 

“Ah! to deny it!” Chico said, 
smiling. ‘‘ That is natural since one 
does not tell one’s latest inamorata of 
what has gone before. Pedro!” 

‘Si, Senor,” said the peon, who 
leant against a tree s roking a Cigar- 
illo and regarding them with a smile. 
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“Lift the Senor Ingles, and bind 
him to a tree,” Chico said slowly. 
Pedro approached smiling impudently 
*n the Englishman’s face. 

“If the Senor permits,” he said, 
and, stooping, dragged him to his 
feet. Placing his back against a carob 
tree, he bound a short length of lariat 
about his knees, and turned to Chico, 
who waved his hand as a signal that 
he might return to the _ estancia. 
Chico waited until his gaily clad figure 
disappeared within the house, then, 
rising, stepped quietly behind the girl 
and threw his arms. about her. 

‘Let the girl go,” Henderson cried 
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“You brute ! ” he cried in an agony. 
““Let me loose, give me a knife, and 
we'll have it out together, but don’t 
torture the girl.” 

‘““Caramba! He who speaks of 
knives likes them not in his own 
heart,” cried Chico. 

The girl struggled silently in his 
arms, her bosom heaving, her eyes 
staring fiercely into his as he swung 
her round. 

“Santa Madre! What a soft, 
rounded throat to kiss, to touch !”’ 
he went on mockingly, and put his 
sinewy fingers about her neck. 

‘*Ah, I cannot breathe—I die! ”’ 


“*WHAT HAVE YOU DONE WITH HER?'” 


hoarsely, struggling vainly in his 
bonds. 

Chico drew Nina forward, smiling 
mockingly. “ Kiss your lover—kiss 
him after the English manner,” he 
said softly. 

As he spoke he placed one supple 
hand at the nape of her neck and 
pressed her face, with brutal violence, 
against Henderson’s. 

She gave a little scream and gasped, 
panting as he drew her back, and 
Henderson could see that her lips 
were bleeding. His own, cracked and 
blistered by the sun, began to swell. 


Nina screamed, as he unconsciously 
tightened his grip. Her voice died 
away in a hoarse whisper. “‘ You 
were not always so cold to my 
caresses,” Chico whispered fiercely. 
His hot Southern blood began to burn 
in him, and for the moment he lost 
himself in insensate fury. Then he 
felt the girl’s muscles suddenly relax, 
the whole weight of her body fell upon 
his arms, and, loosing his grip, he 
let her body slip limply to the ground. 
He turned upon Henderson a look of 
mocking hatred. “Your turn to- 
morrow, Senor,” he cried. 
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“You have killed her, you brute ! ” 

Chico stirred the prostrate -figure 
conte mptuously with his foot. “ She 
is.yet alive, and within the hour you 
shall see her put her arms about me. 
’Twill make your cold blood hot to 
see it,” he said. 

As he spoke Nina moved a little, 
and after a moment sat up dazedly, 
putting her hand to her throat, where 
a dark bruise began to show under the 
clear olive skin. 

Chico stooped to 
her: “Nina mia, your 
tender love has made 
you faint ; or perhaps 
the heat of the sun. 
Who knows ?”’ he said 
caressingly. * But 
thanks to my patron 
Aguesilas, you have 
recovered and see your 
lover beside you. 
Speak then of 
your love for me. 
Tell me how it 
burns in your 
veins.” ae 

Nina did not 473% 
speak, but Hen- 
derson, who 
watched her in 
dumb agony, 
imagined that 
the harsh expres- i 
sion on her face | 
changed at 
Chico’s words. 

“The Senor 
Ingles has lost his taste for your dark 
beauty,” Chico went on; “he begins 
to remember the beautiful Inglesa 
whom he once loved.” 

Nina’s face became dark and trou- 
bled ; she turned to him, and, speak- 
ing in a friendly tone, asked: “Is 
there indeed another woman, amigo 
mio?” 

“And not only one, but many, 
Nina,” Chico answered softly. “* Ah, 


“*? HATE YOU! j HATE you!’” 
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the Senor has_ beer . favoured, 
truly.” ‘nN 

“It’s a lie,” cried Henderson. 

‘The Senor himself assured me of - 
it,” said Chico. 

‘Shall I not’ revenge myself then 

on him who has slighted me?” Nina 
cried in sudden fury, and rose to her 
feet. “The Senor spoke to me of 
love while his heart. yet thought of 
another.” 
“Tt is not so, Nina,’? Henderson 
said desperately ; 
but. the. girl’s 
expression did 
not change, and 
Chico laughed a 
slow, sneering 
laugh. 

“Your cigarillo, 
Chico. Quick, we 
will indeed 
kiss !”’ Nina cried 
again. As she 
stooped Chico 
rite ad. the 
cigarillo in his 
thin fingers and 
placed it between 

her lips. 

Henderson 
watched her as 
if fascinated. 

Nina ap- 

37 proached = with 
little mincing 
steps, inhaled the 
smoke until the 
ash AY. the 

cigarillo glowed white hot, and, ap- 
pmaching close to him, pressed it 
to his lips. Though it only rested 
there for a moment it was an agony 
to his already blistered lips. 

**Our women love with fire, as the 
Senor now understands,” Chico 
taunted. Nina had retreated a few 
paces, then she moved forward again 
and walked slowly past the bound 
man with the same mincing gait as 
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~“ DO NOT SHOOT, SEAOR, I AM UNARMED.’ ” 


before, swaying from her hips slightly 
in a kind of monotonous rhythm. 

‘** A torch, Chico!” she called, half- 
turning her head. “ The Senor must 
be of ice, truly, if he cannot burn.” 

Chico sipped his maté reflectively. 
‘“¢?*Tis the women who have ideas,” he 
said gently. ‘* You shall burn him a 
little, Nina mia, for his soul’s welfare. 
Pedro!” | 

Pedro appeared at his call, and at 
an order returned to the house, ap- 
pearing presently with a torch, which 
he lighted and retired. Chico as- 
sumed a more comfortable position, 
rolled another cigarillo which he 
lighted at the torch, and made a sign 
to Nina to approach. 

‘You must have free hands,” he 
said lightly, cutting the thong which 
bound her wrists as he spoke. 

Henderson watched her as in a 


dream, saw her slowly advance, and 
held his breath in agony of expecta- 
tion. 

“His legs first, Nina,” Chico sug- 
gested, pleasantly. 

She looked back at him smiling, 
took a pace forward, and in a moment 
Henderson felt the hot flame lick 
about his knees. His every muscle 
grew rigid, but only a half-suppressed 
groan escaped him. 

‘* Brava, brava ! ” cried Chico, clap- 
ping his hands softly. 

Nina lifted her torch. “If I 
loved I can also hate,” she cried 
tauntingly, in a high voice, but 
added, in a whisper, “ Your legs are 
free.” 

The meaning of it all stole into 
Henderson’s dazed brain at her whis- 
per, and, glancing down quickly he 
saw that the horse-hair lariat which 
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bound his knees had snapped under 


the flame of the torch. 

Nina returned quickly to Chico’s 
side. “It needed but a spark to fire 
him,” she cried exultantly. 

She slipped on her knees beside 
him as she spoke, and, putting her 
arms about him Jet her head sink on 
his shoulder. 

Again Henderson began to doubt, 
and fixed his eyes on her with a look 
of painful perplexity. The. action 
had been so spontaneous, so caressing, 
that his heart sank. 

Nina rose suddenly, and as she 
stood up Chico’s figure slipped back- 
ward upon the sun-baked earth ; 
beside him lay a knife that glittered 
~ in the hot sun-rays. 

She came quickly across to Hen- 
derson. “It was your life or his,” 
she said breathlessly. “ There was 
no other way.” 

“Cut these ropes,” said Henderson. 
‘“* There is still Pedro.” 

She returned with the knife, and 
cut his bonds, so that a moment later 
he stepped stiffly away from the tree. 

“Yes, Pedro must be quieted,” 
Nina said quickly. 

“No killing this time,” he begged. 

Her eyes grew suddenly soft. ‘ He 
is only a peon ; still, if you wish it— 
we must make him do our will. 
Chico’s pistol is at his belt.” ’ 

She went over, and, stooping down 
by the prostrate figure, straightened 
herself again with the pistol in her 
hand. ‘ Here, take it!” she said. 

Henderson grasped it, and not a 
moment too soon, for turning quickly 
at the sound of a footfall, they saw 
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Pedro, who stepped from the verandah 
and came towards them. 

The careless smile on his face faded 
when he caught sight of Chico’s 
motionless figure on the ground. He 
put a quick hand to his waistbelt, and 
Henderson raised the pistol. 

His hand fell again to his side. 
“Do not shoot, Senor; I am un- 
armed,” he cried. | 

“You don’t deserve pity; still, I 
shall spare you,” said Henderson, 
sternly. “Lead the way to the 
horses.” 

Pedro turned without a word, and, 
skirting the estancia, made his way to 
the corral, closely followed by Hen- 
derson and Nina. He saddled two 
horses and led them out to the plain. 
where the girl mounted. 

““Now go back into the house,” 
Henderson commanded, and the eon 
obeyed sullenly. 

Then the Englishman mounted, and, 
gathering up the reins looked at Nina. 

She returned his look for a moment, 
her face quivering with emotion, and 
then pressed her horse over to his side. 

“Ah, the poor lips!” she said 
tenderly. “It was cruel, Senor 
Frank, very cruel; but you under- 
stand. Chico would not have trusted 
me if I had not treated you so.”’ She 
leant towards him as she spoke, and 
offered him her lips. ‘‘ We are at 
last free to love!’’ she ended pas- 
sionately. 

He kissed her gently. ‘Come, 
Nina mia,” he said. ‘‘ The world is 
before us”; and, putting spurs to 
his horse, they galloped away together 
in the track of the westering sun. 
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According to the measure of the yule, which God hath distributed to us, a 
measure to reach even unto you.—II. CORINTHIANS xX. 


CHAPTER VI. 


_ Give me the avow'd, the erect, the manly foe, 
Bold I can meet,—perhaps may turn his blow.— 
New MorRALITY. 


e | HE Headmaster’s class room was 
of more than generous pro- 
portions, lit by a row of tall 
windows along the north side. 

The floor was level, and we were not 

seated in the tiers of an amphitheatre, 

as was the case in the class rooms of 

University College. Each man had 

a seat to himself, and fronting him 

was a desk with a lid, and a tank 

inkstand to the right hand of the 
level part at the top. So far as I can 
remember, we were not allotted any 
particular seat, but took what came, 
and yet I think this cannot have been 

so, otherwise I should have chosen a 

desk alongside or before or behind 

Sam McKurdy. In any case my seat 

was the last in the row nearest the 

windows, and Sam sat about the 
middle of the same row. On entering, 

I saw pouring in from the door oppo- 

site our own a troop of young women, 

who proved equal to ourselves in 
number, but I paid slight attention 

to them, and sat down in the seat I 

have indicated, with my back to the 

feminine procession rapidly filling 
their half of the huge room. I remem- 
bered Sam speaking about sitting 
within four feet of a good-looking girl. 
If that had been his position the 
session before, and if he had the 
choice of the seat he was to occupy, 
he had now placed himself further 
away from temptation, because row 
after row of young men intervened 


between him and the first row of the 
young women. I wondered if he had 
been smitten the session before, and, 
once bitten, twice shy, had put him- 
self as. far as possible from future 
complications. Perhaps my own 
comments on the situation when I 
refused to take the forbidden passage 
had had some little effect. However, 
he scoffs at scars who never felt a 
wound, and I dismissed the question 
from my mind, as one of trivial 
moment. 

I gazed about the room at my fellow 
students. They all looked alike to 
me, aS was said of the coon in the 
song, and yet among them must be 
many unknown friends, from whom 
I should part with regret, and 
perhaps, who knows, an enemy or 
two. The. survey of my comrades, 
was interrupted by a clear and 
solemn voice enunciating solemn’ 
words, and their resonance struck a 
strange cord of memory that brought 
me to myself with a jerk. I turned 
my eyes with something like terror 
to the master’s desk, and there (great 
heavens above us !) stood Dr. Darnell: 
Dr. Darnell, whom the night before 
last I had met in the Lodge room, 
and worse, ten thousand times worse, 
Dr. Darnell who had taken me to 
my hotel in a state of shocking in- 
toxication, drunk on Rhine wine. 
Yes, I had tried to stifle the remorse, 
to evade the verdict, but that was 
What it amounted to; drunk, drunk, 
drunk. I could not even mitigate the 
disgrace by the more roundabout 
word, inebriety, and _ there, in 
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front of me sat Sam, to whom I had 
spoken counsels of perfection. I was 
not going to break rules, pass through 
forbidden corridors, or sit on window 
sills, yet I had talked like a babbling 
fool to this man nowsolemnly reading 
the Scriptures, and had lurched 
against him like a sot from the Lodge 
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desk, I should have slipped out and 
bolted, but I dared not face the ordeal 
of passing down the whole length of 
the room. When the effects of the 
first shock subsided, two possibilities 
emerged from the gloom. First, 
among so many he might fail to 
recognise me; second, perhaps he 
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room to the market square hotel. 
Never did the severe language of 
Holy Writ fall on more unheeding 
ears. I was tingling with shame, and 
the rounded periods fell on my ears 
like unmeaning condemnation. If the 
door of exit had been at my back, 
instead of alongside the master’s 


was not, after all, Head of the Normal 
School, but merely a clergyman open- 
ing its exercises, yet a moment’s 
thought showed me that the latter 
contention was improbable. If some- 
one else was Headmaster, that man 
would be standing beside the preacher. 
Dr. Darnell was alone at the desk. 
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Much as I had disliked him at the 
Lodge, I saw that his attitude here 
was more militant and aggressive. 
He stood stiffly upright; his side- 
whiskers seemed redder than under 
the gaslight ; the Shakespearean dome 
of his bald head indicated a power 
that was absent from any of those who 
sat before him, and the set of his 
mouth denoted a knowledge of this, 
and an ill-concealed contempt for his 
listeners. He knew so well the chapter 
he was reading that his eyes did not 
need to follow the lines, but under 
the heavy overhanging brows they 
swept us now and then like the swing 
of a search-light. The demeanour, 
tone, the very aspect of the man 
seemed to say, “ You unlicked cubs, 
I will thrash you into shape before 
I’ve done with you.” A great teacher 
they had said, but I did not believe 
it. A great teacher must have sym- 


pathy, and. of that in Dr. Darnell 


there seemed not the slightest indi- 
cation. Then a flash of remembrance 
came to me. This must be the James 
Darnell, D.D.,. LL.D., with ever so 
many other letters after his name, 
whose text-book of grammar I had 
myself been teaching from for three 
years. The fly-leaf, as I remembered 
it, had not stated that he was Head- 
master of the Normal School, and as 
I had never intended to be a pupil at 
that institution, I had never been at 
pains to learn who were responsible 
for its carrying on, and now the 
gloomy conviction settled down upon 
me that this man indeed was the 
Headmaster, and that my ill-luck 
had brought me into contact with 
him 1n most deplorable circumstances. 
And yet the very overbearing qualities 
of the man called into life a corres- 
ponding determination in myself; a 
rising resolution of resistance. After 
all, I had a certain right to be upon 
the earth, even 1f there were no letters 
after my name, and why should I be 
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abashed because on one solitary 
occasion I had taken too much Rhine 
wine? Hang it all, if he was going 
to make it lively for me, I should: 
probably make it interesting for him. 
Unwilling friend, let not thy spite abate, 
Spur me with scorn, and strengthen me with 
hate ¢ 

I might have said, if John Davidson 
had at that time written the words 
for me. : 

The chapter ended at last, and a 
short prayer followed. Dr. Darnell 
sat down,-and drew towards himself 
some large sheets of paper. He said 
sharply : 

“As I call out each name, let the 
person to whom it belongs stand up.” 

Then he began upon an alpha- 

etical list. 

‘* Aline Arbuthnot.” _ 

A tall girl stood up, her face pale 
with the excitement of being made 
first in that assemblage of strangers. 

‘““ Have you ever taught school ? ” 

“No, sir.” Rising upon those 
fair cheeks came a roseate flush like 
that of approaching dawn. Her clear- 
cut, beautiful profile stood out against 
the gloomy background of a black- 
board, and it seemed strange to me 
that womanhood in the mass proved 
so uninteresting as I came in, yet 
here the first figure called up out of 
it was like a renowned picture by 
some great artist. I wondered why 
I had not noticed her in the feminine 
procession, because she had been one 
of the first through the door, seated 
as she was, down at the front. 

‘* A relative of Judge Arbuthnot ? ” 
enquired the Headmaster, leaning 
forward, and actually speaking gently 
with a certain warmth of interest. 

The girl blushed more deeply. 

““T am his daughter, sir,” she said, 
and at a nod from the doctor, resumed 
her seat. The roll-call went on, the 
next and the next, and the next were 
men, and all three had been teachers. 
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Mr. Armitage was the last of the A’s, 
and Barr the first of the B’s, then 
Blakeley and others, until it came to 


‘McKurdy, and Sam rose with a 
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leisureliness that somehow suited his 
giant strength. The Doctor pro- 
nounced the name as if it had been 
a sneer, but he showed no recognition 
of the student who had been there the 
session before. 

““T see your Christian name is set 
down here as Sam. You were chris- 
tened Samuel, of course ? ” 

“Well, Doctor, my parents didn’t 
think so. They were very ambitious, 
and christened me Sidney Alexander 
Maurice McKurdy, but when I learned 
I was fated to come to the Normal 
initials and 
called myself Sam, but if you put a 
full stop after each of the letters, you 
will get it about right.”’ 

Dr. Darnell leaned back in his aie 
and a light of recognition gradually 
dawned on his face, which was very 
well done, because, as I afterwards 
learned, he knew Mr. McKurdy from 
the beginning, but seemed to wish to 
put him in his place at the beginning 
of a new session. 

‘Ah, yes,” said the Doctor. “I 
recollect you now. You were here a 
term or two before, were you not ?”’ 

“IT was here last session, Doctor.” 

** Last session, was it ? I think you 
have never taught school? ” 

““No, Doctor, I have not.”’ 

The atmosphere was electric. All 
the sharpness had gone out of Dr. 
Darnell’s speech. McKurdy’s replics 
were scarcely above a whisper, yet 
they were distinctly heard in the still- 
ness of the room. Everyone felt 
instinctively that here were two anti- 


pathetic men at daggers drawn, each 


wary of the other. The lecture which 
McKurdy had given in the waiting 
room had made all the newcomers 
aware that he did not exactly love 
the Headmaster, and now the Head- 
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master’s pretence that he had not 
instantly recognised so striking a 
figure as that of McKurdy gave the 
snap away, as the vulgar say. That 
McKurdy had expected this encounter 
I now felt reasonably sure, and I saw 
a method in the nonchalant discourse 
with which he had favoured us in 
the waiting room. Of this diatribe 
Dr. Darnell was, of course, ignorant, 
and consequently could not know that 
McKurdy had already put himself ew 
rapport with the male portion of his 
pupils, and the Doctor was therefore 
at a certain disadvantage in this 
verbal encounter. Besides _ this, 
McKurdy’s graphic description of the 
Model School had not only filled most 
of his hearers with fear of the un- 
known, but had constituted himself a 
leader and a champion of them, so 
that their whole sympathy went out, 
and could now almost be felt, towards 
the quiet young fellow who was the 
target of this grim man clothed with 
authority sitting back in his chair; a 
man of power, free and untrammelled, 
while his opponent was hampered by 
allthe restrictions of discipline shared 
in common with themselves. 

“Then, Mr. McKurdy, you did not 
attend the Government examination 
for a teacher’s certificate after you left 
us before the Christmas holidays ? ”’ 

“Yes, Dr. Darnell, I attended that 
examination.” 

The Doctor raised his eyebrows in 
gentle surprise. 

““T have looked over the list of 
successful candidates in this morning’s 
paper, with an especial eye to those 
who had been students at the Normal 
School. I must have missed your 
name.” 

‘“No, Doctor Darnell, you did not 
miss it. Your acuteness is such that 
no name in the list to which your 
attention had for any reason been 
called could have escaped your ob- 
servation,” 
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Even Dr. Darnell unconsciously 
straightened up under this generous 
commendation. Everyone in the 
room hung upon each word, although 
the girls evidently did not understand 
the subtle warfare that was going on, 
or the influence which Sam’s discourse 
in the waiting room had exercised over 
each of the male students. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you 
failed, Mr. McKurdy ? ” | 

The question was imbued with an 
almost tender sadness and regret. 
McKurdy straightened himself up 
perceptibly, and the cloak of humility 
seemed to fall from his shoulders. 

“TI was successful in every subject 
taught in the Normal School except 
two. I gained the highest marks in 
chemistry, in natural philosophy, 
Euclid, algebra, arithmetic, history, 
geography, and all the rest, but 
failed miserably in grammar and 
English literature, and that failure 
was so complete that it overcame all 
the good the full marks in other sub- 
jects did me.” 

Here was an answer that even the 
women understood, for everyone knew 
that Dr. Darnell himself was the 
teacher of grammar and English 
literature. Here then, was a stinging 
insult flung at the’ Headmaster in 
the face of his class, a veiled charge 
of incompetency, spoken as quietly 
as if it had been, a compliment, for 
even when McKurdy squared his 
shoulders as for a final thrust, he had 
not raised his voice a semi-tone. The 
Master leaned forward over his desk, 
the light of unholy anger flashing from 
his eyes. His very whiskers seemed to 
bristle with electric rage. 

“It requires brains to understand 
grammar,” he shot at McKurdy. 

‘Yes, and to teach it, Doctor,” 
was the suave reply. 

In the waiting-room McKurdy had 
told us that the Headmaster’s com- 
mon-sense had intervened in a crisis 
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that threatened law proceedings. We 
were now to see the triumph of com- 
mon-sense over anger, a trifle belated, 
perhaps, but nevertheless, here at 
last. The severe set of the lips re- 
laxed into a smile; those eagle eyes 
softened almost to tenderness. 

““ Well bowled, McKurdy. During 
this session I. shall endeavour to 
make the intricacies of grammar 
plainer than I. appear to have done 
in the’ past.” 

** And, I,” said McKurdy, “ will pay 
stricter attention to your instructions, 
Dr. Darnell.” 

The Doctor bowed, whisked the 
tally-sheet away from him, and ad- 
dressed the class. | 

“I wish tg tell you, as briefly as 
may be, the functions of the Normal 
School, regarding which there is a 
very, wide-spread misapprehension. 


.When the Government established 


this institution, it intended to estab- 
lish a school which differs from all 
others in existence. Its business is to 
train, not to teach. The Govern- 
ment took it for granted that allthe 
students entering these classes should 
come equipped with the tools of their 
trade, and we were supposed to show 
how these tools should be used. 
Experience has _ proved that ¢ the 
Government was unduly optimistic. 
Circumstances force us to teach as 
well as to-train. The Normal School 
has no power to grant you a licence 
to teach. The Government does that, 
and you are expected to satisfy the 
Government at one of their periodical 
examinations that you possess the 
knowledge that you are afterwards to 
impart. The Normal School gives you 
a document which certifies that you 
have attended one or more of their 
sessions, that your conduct has been 
good, bad, or indifferent, and that 
your rating as an imparter of know- 
ledge 1s so-and-so. Take, for instance, 
my own subject of grammar. It is 
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no part of my task to teach grammar 
to you, but it is my dutyto show you 
how to instruct your future pupils in 
this branch of knowledge ; neverthe- 
less, I shall be very glad, either inside 
or outside of school hours, to smooth 
away any difficulties you find in my 
subjects, no matter how elementary 
those difficulties may be.” 

This little speech made an excellent 
impression upon the class, and it 
extracted the sting from the final 
remark in which McKurdy seemed at 
the time to score so heavily against 
the Headmaster. Either McKurdy 
knew the nature of the Normal School 
or he didn’t. If he knew it, he had 
taken an unfair advantage of the 
Headmaster before a class ignorant of 
the subject; if he didn’t know it, 
then grammar was not the only sub- 
ject he had neglected during the former 
session. Becoming better acquainted 
with Dr. Darnell I was able to appre- 
ciate his action in provoking what I 
thought at the time to be an unwise 
controversy with a pupil whose stren- 
uous quality he had previously ex- 
perienced. The fact seemed to be 
that he was taken aback by seeing 
McKurdy once more before him., He 
feared his influence on the new class, 
and, not knowing that McKurdy had 
already aroused the admiration of 
every man in the school, he endea- 
voured to discredit beforehand what 


he believed to be an evil example. 


Shortly before the end of the former 
session, it became suspected that 
McKurdy was not only defying one 
of the strictest. rules of the school, 
but also leading others along the path 
of disobedience. Dr. Darnell had 


insisted that no charge should be 


made unless positive proof were pre- 
sented, inwardly praying that definite 
evidence might. not be forthcoming. 
His heart was as kind as his face was 
severe, and he did not wish to see any 
of his pupils cast out. The Mephisto- 
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phelian figure in the drama, the 
Nemesis on Sam’s trail, had said con- 
fidently to Dr. Darnell that he 
was certain of McKurdy’s guilt, and 
would be ready with the proof if he 
had a month in which to watch the 
trap he had set, and Dr. Darnell had 
doubtless need to check the phrase 
that rose to his tongue. “Thank 
God there are only three weeks more 
of the session.’ 

And now here was McKurdy back 
again, still suspect of course, but this 
time with the end of the session six 
months away, and John Brent, head 


of the Model School, determined to 


ruin him, with his whole class of sharp 
city boys playing spy, as we were 
afterwards to believe, while the cul- 
prit was perhaps unaware of his 
danger. It was a situation that wrung 
Dr. Darnell’s heart, yet his devotion 
to duty was such that he could not 
call the hounds from the scent, nor 
warm the quarry. McKurdy and 
others knew the rule, and if they 
deliberately broke it they: must be 
prepared to take the consequences, 
and Dr. Darnell, consumed with grief 
of which he gave no sign, would utter 
the condemnation and pronounce sen- 
tence in an unflinching voice, without 
a quiver to show the agony within. 

Again he picked up the list, and 
worked his way through the mass of 
names —McNeil, McPherson, and so 
on, until at last he came to one that 
made me quake—" Thomas Prentiss.” 

I rose to my feet, and met the steady 
gaze. The Doctor’s overhanging eye- 
brows lowering and lowering as recog- 
nition came to him. 

““Have you taught school?” 

‘““'Yes, sir, for three years.” 

He called out the next name, and 
I sank into my seat. A few minutes 
later the roll call finished, and shortly 
after, a gong similar to the one in 
the waiting-room, which none of us 
had noticed at the cciling near the 
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windows, struck two strokes with a 
brazen clang that startled us all. I 
could not help comparing this strident 
clamour with the mellow tone of the 
tower bell at the University, and a 
wave of regret almost overwhelmed 
me. The difference between the two 
centres of learning from stucco to 
stone, from the commonplace to the 
ideal, were all against the institution 


in which I found myself. The con- 
trast between this hot-tempered, 
sharp-tongued principal, and the 


snuff-taking courteous old scholar, 
seemed typified by the modern factory 
clang of our gong compared with the 
distant cathedral-toned bell in the 
Norman tower. Contempt and dis- 
like for this hurried manufactory of 
half-formed teachers flung out upon 
the public every six months; this 
farce of scholarship, filled me with 
regretful longing for the leisurely 
methods and the picturesque sur- 
roundings of the older school whose 
- gates were closed against me. 

At the summons of the brazen 
gong I stood up with the rest, and 
the crowd began pouring ont of the 
two doors, men to the right, women 
to the left. Standing at the back of 
the hall, I now saw plainly, full 
face, the girl at the very front who 
had first been called to her feet by 
Dr. Darnell’s summons, and I won- 
dered why [ had not noticed her when 
she came in. She, like myself, stood 
there immovable, until the converging 
crush of the lines at the narrow door 
had somewhat eased their congestion. 
I judged Miss Arbuthnot to be be- 
tween seventeen and nineteen years 
of age. Her face was beautiful and 
_ sweetly serious. The mass of dark 
hair which surrounded it framed a 
picture of beauty glorified by dark 
eyes that gazed unwaveringly at the 
crowded exit, as if she, too, yearned 
to leave this class room, but disdained 
to mix with the pushing throng. 
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Never once did those eyes deflect for 
the fraction of a moment towards 
the men in the room, and never once 
during all the session, as day by day 
I watched her walking with proud . 
dignity the length of the room to her 
place in front, did I see her glance 
at one of us. So far as Aline Arbuth- 
not was concerned, man did not seem 
to exist, and I said to myself, “‘ Here 
is one who will not infringe the cher- 
ished rule of the school.” 

Slowly as I walked towards my 
door, and slowly as she walked to- 
wards hers, I had ample time to 
admire face and form. Here at least 
was one feature denied to the staid 
old University, which at that time 
did not admit women to its learned 
halls. Although those steady eyes of 
hers never wavered, I fancied some- 
how she was conscious of my scrutiny, 
for a delicate, and it seemed to me 
indignant flush gradually crept over 
her face, and then we had passed 
one another, and I dared not, after 
my boldness, risk turning round and 
watching her disappear. I was dis- 
turbed to find my attention drawn to 
a much less alluring prospect. I 
noted the gaze of Dr. Darnell fixed 
threateningly upon me. Beside his 
platform facing the desks was an 
individual so palpably an Irishman 
that he looked as if he had stepped 
from the pages of one of the comic 
papers. He, I learned later, was the 
genial Pat Ryan, janitor of the school 
a diplomatic individual, who ran with 
the hares and hunted with the hounds, 
and was equally popular with the 
pupils and the masters. Ryan fol- 
lowed me into the waiting room, and 
tapped me on the shoulder. 

‘Are you Mr. Prentiss, sir ? ”’ 

66 | am.’’ 

“Then Dr. Darnell would be oblig- 
ated if ye called upon him in his 
private room. Come this way if you 
please, sir,” and with that Ryan led 
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me once more across the now empty 
class room, and tapped at a door 
opposite the Headmaster’s desk. 

I entered a small room lined with 
books, and at a table Dr. Darnell 
was seated, looking, I must say, ex- 
tremely forbidding. 


‘Mr. Prentiss,” he began curtly, 
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‘Ts it your intention to attend this 
session of the Normal School ? ” 

‘““T enrolled myself a student this 
morning for that purpose,” I replied 
more gravely, realising that in this 
room of soberly bound books any 
attempt at humour might miscarry. 

‘““T wish to say, then, that because 
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“*“TAM AS SORRY TO BE HERE AS YOU ARE TO SEE ME HERE.” 


**I think we have met before.” 

I tried to carry off the encounter 
with lightness, and said: 

“Dr. Darnell, I remember the 
meeting much more distinctly than 
the parting.” 

His face did not relax. 


you and I belong to the same Fratern- 
ity, no favouritism is to be expected 
on that account.” 

‘“* Dr. Darnell,” I answered gruffly ; 
temper rising, “I think you might 
have waited until I attempted to take 
advantage of our former meeting 
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before giving me an _ unnecessary 
warning. I am as sorry to be here as 
you are to see me here. If I could 
bring myself to ask even the slightest 
favour from you it would be to beg 
that you place double punishment 
upon me whenever I am called up 
for correction.. I hope to receive 
enough injustice at your hands to 
obliterate the humiliation of the night 
before last.”’ 

‘““Good morning, Mr. Prentiss,” 
said the Head in brusque dismissal. 

‘*Good morning, Dr. Darnell,” I 
replied, and thus’ our unpleasant 
interview came to an end. 


CHAPTER VII. 


He was the mildest manner'd man 
That ever ‘scuttled ship or cut a@ throat. 
—Don Juan. 

Short as the interview with Dr. 
Darnell had been, it nevertheless 
caused me to find the waiting room 
empty when I re-entered it. Remem- 
bering that two strokes of the .gong 
indicated the room of the mathe- 
matical master, I made my way 
thither, and was glad that the vacant 
seat I was to occupy stood so near 
the door, for tip-toeing was new to 
me, and I should not have caved to 
traverse the whole room making ex- 
periments with my clumsy boots when 
so many eyes were turned upon me. 

Dr. Cardiff was the mathematical 
master, teaching arithmetic, geometry 
and algebra, but for some reason, 
probably because he was a doctor of 
medicine, and not a doctor of divinity, 
like the Headmaster, physiology was 
also one of his subjects. I saw, 
seated at the teacher’s desk a fine- 
looking man with a long black beard, 
and I was somewhat startled to 
observe beside him an unnaturally 
white human skeleton, which was 
suspended from a stand consisting 
of one pole and four feet, which I 
was often to see the smiling Ryan 
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carry back and forth from the class 
room to the closet which was its 
abiding place, as is the habit with 
family skeletons. 

The men were all sitting upright, 
watching the quick and the dead 
nonchalantly, but I noticed that 
many of the girls persistently kept 
their heads down, and shuddered 
when the collection of bones rattled, as 
the doctor, in a familiar way, touched 
it here and there with a wooden 
pointer. 

Prof. Cardiff’s first lecture was a 
useful, easy-going talk on the care 
of oyr health, and although, as 1 
have said, he referred to the human 
frame-work beside him, I think it 
occupied the platform more for dra- 
matic effect than for service as an 
illustration. Dr. Cardiff was a very 
placid man, who, I imagine, had never 
been angry in his life. He was in 
every sense of the word a gentleman ; 
courteous and kind, and just a little 
blind to any transgressions on the 
part of his pupils which came to his 
cognisance so long as they kept order 
while receiving his instructions. I 
imagine he took the view that he 
was Professor of Mathematics, and 
not a private detective, and this 
knowledge gradually permeated the 


class as it grew better and better 


acquainted with him, and did not in 
the least detract from his popularity, 
even with those who were nigidly 
righteous. 

Before the talk—it could hardly 
be called a lecture ; school would not 
begin seriously until next day— 
before the talk was half-way done, the 
students were favoured with an ex- 
cellent view of the most sinister man 
connected with our academy; one 
who took a vastly different view of 
his duties from that held by the easy- 
going master of mathematics. The 
door nearest to the teacher’s desk 
opened very, very softly, at first as 
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if moved by some invisible agency, 
but later it disclosed, standing there, 
as if he had materialised out of trans- 
parent air, a smooth-faced man of 
about thirty. He had appeared before 
us without a sound, and stood there, 
doubtless waiting for a pause in Dr. 
Cardiff’s remarks -before venturing 
further forward, but he had come so 
silently that the doctor had not 
heard him, and although John Brent, 
head of the Model School, stood in full 
view of all the class, Dr. Cardiff, at 
the desk, was the only person in the 
room whose back was towards him, 
and thus we were so happy as to see 
for several minutes an absolutely 
motionless man awaiting his oppor- 
tunity, which struck me afterwards 
as emblematical of his life. His cold 
gaze scrutinised the assembly, some 
members of whom, then completely 
unknown to him, were to be victims 
of his subtilty.and their own fall 
from grace. He was one of the hand- 
somest men I had ever seen, and 
might have stood model for a statue 
of Apollo. The position he occupied, 
as head of a school termed model by 
the Government, 
Officially the best teacher in the 
country, an estimate with which I 
was entirely unable to agree ; still, it 
is an undoubted fact that the pupils 
he taught, who had been so vigor- 
ously thrashed by Johnson of the 
former session, contrary to the laws 
of the country, and the bye-laws of 
the institution, would have laid down 
their lives for him, so there must 
have been something capable in the 
man, even though I failed to discover 
it, to call out such devotion from the 
young scallywags he ruled. Indeed, I 
cannot pretend to do justice to John 
Brent, for even the subduing effect 
of passing years has been quite 
unable to mitigate my dislike of the 
man, 

There came a pause in Dr. Cardiff’s 
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homily on health. He might much 
better have been warning us how to 
protect ourselves against model mas- 
ters than microbes. Brent tip-toed 
over to the desk of the mathematical 
master, as noiselessly as if his light 
shoes were soled with rubber. He 
seemed qualified to be the model 
master of a tip-toe school, but his 
own tip-toeing was so perfect that 
in my mind it always conjured up a 
keyhole at the end of his glide. I 
saw now towhat a perfection I might 
attain through practice in this method 
of silent, surreptitious progression ; 
which mystery I carried out awk- 
wardly like a man on stilts. The 
whitest sepulchral skeleton was not 
so silent as John Brent. Occasionally 
its bones rattled in a companionable 
sort of way, but Brent was the em- 
bodiment of the inaudible. I suppose 
this leopard-like tread came through 
constant habit and because of great 
strength, for Brent as an all-round 
athlete was admirable. At football 
he met few equals, and in the game 
of cricket he was a master indeed. . 
His feats in the field of sport must in 


proclaimed him ‘some measure have accounted for the 


dog-like devotion of his pupils. In- 
deed, I have seen a coterie of Normal 
School students, everyone of whom 
loathed him a thousand times worse 
than ever the Devil was hated, ap- 
plaud him in spite of themselves when, 
atacritical point, his keen judgment, 
backed by enormous strength and 
an almost satanic skill, saved the 
day for our city. One emotiona. 
lover of games in our:class would clap 
his hands in ecstatic applause over 
Brent’s play, whilst tears streamed 
down his cheeks that he was com- 
pelled thus to do, and curses came to 
his lips to testify his hatred of the 
man. Brent on his part, never seemed 
to play to the gallery, and received 
the plaudits of ten thousand specta- 
tors with calm indifference. The play 
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was the thing with him; success at all 
costs, whether in the school room or 
in the playground, but for the ap- 
plause of the populace he cared not a 
jot. He would ruthlessly break a 
man’s leg, if necessary, on the foot- 
ball field, and say suavely : 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,’’ and as 
he played football, so he played Life : 
cool, relentless, and -correctly polite. 
The effect of Brent’s stalwart, up- 
right pose before the class changed 
as the line of sex was crossed. There 
was a low murmur of admiration 
among the girls, and I heard one 
whisper. “ How handsome he is!” 
_but the men knew instinctively that 
here stood the enemy so far as they 
were concerned, and a sense of danger 
seemed to pervade our section of the 
room ; a sense which had nothing to 
do with reason or previous knowledge, 
being similar to that which animates 
a person who hears for the first time 
the signal of the rattle-snake, when 
like the Light Brigade) he does not 
pause to reason why, but (like the 
schooner Hesperus) leaps a cable’s 
length. I have often wondered why 
that man chose to make us his 
enemies rather than his friends, for 
we were all young, and therefore hero- 
worshippers, and he might as easily 
have led us as antagonised us. Once 
when MckKurdy and I were leaving 
the football field after a magnificent 
and strenuous game, of which we had 
been the spectators, where the prowess 
of our city had proved triumphant 
against the somewhat brutal methods 
of a distant town, all through the 
superb leadership and play of John 
Brent, Sam Said with a sigh: 

“Pll never go to another match 
where Brent plays. I fear Pll come 
to love that man.”’ 

It was generally believed by my 
colleagues that Brent was as ambitious 
as Lucifer, intending to storm the 
throne itself and displace the hot- 
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tempered Dr. Darnell. It was there- 
fore thought to be his game to prove 
that we were undisciplined, breakers 
of rules, contemners of authority ; 
that the school needed the laying on 
of hands and Brent knew his hands 
were strong. Of course there is one 
chance in a thousand that the man 
was quite unselfish, a devotee! to 
duty, but even in that case, which no 
Normalite could be got to believe, 
his methods seemed to resemble those 
of the French police during the most 
tyrannical period of their existence. 
The pupils under his direction were 
believed to be the mest enthusiastic of 
spies, subtle as foxes, unscrupulous 
as Beelzebub, and as mischief-loving 
as city lads usually are. They had 
this tremendous advantage over us. 
One by one we poor victims were ex- 
hibited before them for an hour at a 
time. They saw us in detail; we 
saw them in the mass. We were 
unable to say whether any particular 
lad we met in the streets was a pupil 
at the Model School or not, but each 
one of them could recognise a Nor- 
malite a mile away. When we were 
in class, they were in class ; when we 
were at liberty, they were at liberty. 
On occasion I have tried to dodge 
them, but I never was able to learn 
the city as they knew it, to the manner 
born. If outrun, they would take short 
cuts which I knew nothing of, meet 
me smiling at the debouchment of lane 
or alley where they knew I must 
emerge, raise their hats with a polite- 
ness that was an excellent imitation 
of their master’s, bid me good-day, 
mentioning my name so that there 
could be no case of mistaken identity, 
and pass on. If a robbery had been 
committed in the district through 
which I traversed, at least a dozen 
first division boys could prove I was 
in the locality. It may be held that 
all this was merely youthful devilment 
with which their teacher had nothing 
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to do, and indeed for. a while such was 
my own opinion, until I received 
striking testimony to the contrary, 
which came within an ace of proving 
my downfall, the particulars of which 
will be told when I come to the recital 
of the days of my wickedness. During 
the term-of my innocence, when rules 
were sacredly kept, it did not worry 
me greatly when I was_ tracked 
throughout the town, for I spent my 
spare time hovering over the outside 
shelves of second-hand book shops, 
and this seductive occupation by some 
oversight had not been banned by 
my college. Therefore there was noth- 
ing the lads could report against me, 
and my opinion regarding them was 
tinctured by a good natured indiff- 
erence. Afterwards their sleuth- 
hound tactics became a matter of 
more serious import. The picture of 
this John Brent, chief of these ama- 
teur Bow Street runners, as first I 
saw him, has never been obliterated 
from my mind, standing straight as a 
pillar, by the desk of the mathema- 
tician. Brent always stood as if he 
had just stepped from onc of the pages 
of a ghastly book on anatomy which 
showed the correct human pose. He 
had a habit of bowing his head with- 
out thrusting forward his shoulders, 
making a gesture of ‘affirmation or 
agreement, which reminded me of 
one of those squat china figures 
where you pull a string, and the head 
inclines up and down. 

I can remember nothing of what Dr. 
Cardiff said about health, but his 
book on the subject of hygiene may 
still be purchased. An introductory 
lecture on natural philosophy by 
Professor Donovan brought us to 
twelve o’clock, and then the whole 
school poured into the street, each 
member of it making for his own par- 
ticular licensed boarding-house. Sam 
and I walked together down Church 
Street. I began the conversation. 
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*“T think I have seen her.” 

“Seen whom ? ” 

“The girl who is causing Sidney 
Alexander Maurice McKurdy to break 
the most stringent rule of the school.” 

“This is quite interesting,’ re- 
plied Sam, with an_ indifference 
which, if feigned, was very well 
done. ‘“ May I know her name, or 
Is it a secret ?” 

‘She was the first girl called by 
Dr. Darnell. Her name is Aline 
Arbuthnot, which sounds like the 
title of a heroine in a cheap novelette, 
but she is worthy to be the heroine of 
the most expensive novel.” | 

‘* You interest me. I did not happen 
to see her. I was following your good 
advice, and keeping my eyes fixed on 
old Darnell, who pretended not to 
remember me. How did it happen 
that your own eyes were wandering 
to that side of the room when you 
had already warned me that danger 
followed such conduct ? ” 

‘*T don’t know just how it happened. 
Certain reasons, upon which I may 
expatiate later in our acquaintance, 
took away the prop I had intended 
to lean against. So far from gazing 
at the Headmaster, I was at great 
pains to avoid his recognition.” 

“Had you met him before ? ”’ 

6 Yes.’’ 

“The plot thickens. If you can 
exert any influence with him you may 
be able to pull me out of a difficulty 
now and then as the session advances. 
With the best intentions in the world 
I find myself frequently at odds with 
the good doctor.” 

‘““T fear there won’t be influence 
enough to go round. He called me into 
his room after class, and read the 
Riot Act. He warned me that I was 
to expect no mercy, and I practically 
told him to lay on, Macduff, and 
damned be both of us. All in all, I 
regarded it as a mighty poor begin- 
ning.” 7 
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‘““'When and where have you met 
him before ? Did you quarrel with 
him? Nearly everybody does, so 
that doesn’t count. He is a good man 
with a hot temper.” 

‘* Oh, we met under the most ami- 
able auspices. The first night I was 
in town, I drifted into a social organ- 
isation, and there was introduced to 
Dr. Darnell, and also to Rhine wihe, 
meeting both for the first time. Not 
to put too fine a point upon it, I got 
simply garrulously drunk, and Dr. 
Darnell supported me to my hotel.” 

Sam stood stock still in astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘ Suffering Peter! you don’t mean 
it? Well, as my Aunt Jane says, 
that’s a corker.”’ 

‘* Yes, I couldn’t have had a worse 
introduction, but after all, it can’t 
be helped. I nearly fled when I first 
caught sight of him this morning, 
but getting my second wind, I decided 
to brazen it out. After all, I’m here 
to study ; I don’t intend to mfringe 
any of the regulations, so what’s 
the odds ? ” 

‘Quite right. Oh, excellent young 
man, how much more elder art thou 
than thy looks, and, talking about 
looks, was this girl you speak of 
handsome ? ” 

‘“*More than handsome. She has 
a dignity of bearing I never saw 
equalled; a mass of jet black hair, 
and eyes like stars of heaven, only 
much the more serious and beautiful.” 

‘* Dear me, dear me, dear me! I’m 
not sure but this is worse than the 
Rhine wine as a first attack. And 
speaking once more of good looks, did 
you pay an equal amount of attention 
to the man who entered our class 
room during old Cardiff’s holding 
forth 2” 

‘Yes, I did.” 

‘What did you think of him ?” 

‘* Handsomest man I ever saw, but 
I didn’t like him.” 
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‘You'll like him less as time goes 
on. He is John Brent, head of the 
Model. Whenever you think of that 
girl, think also of John Brent. He 
is the antidote to the sort of rhapsody 
you were indulging in. A stands for 
Arbuthnot, B stands for Brent, 
A.B. you will notice that they are 
alphabetically easy of remembrance.”’ 

‘* I’m sure I don’t know what you’re 
talking about.” 

‘‘ But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace,’’ 
quoted Sam. “ You'll be seeing her 
every day, and as you may not see 
Brent more than once a week, let 
us hope out of sight will not be out 
of mind in this case.”’ 

“You infer that I shall seek the 
acquaintance of Miss Arbuthnot ? ” 

‘Well, my Aunt Jane says she 
has known such things done. She 
shakes her head when she hears talk 
of silent devotion; doesn’t believe 
in its lasting qualities.” 

‘“Oh, bother your Aunt Jane.” 

““I have frequently done so, 
Tommy, my boy; indeed, I’m her 
chief anxiety in life.” 

Long before the conversation had 
reached this point, we were seated in 
our study. When the talk was inter- 
rupted by the tinkle of a bell down 
below, Sam jumped up, exclaiming 
joyously : 

“Hear the merry luncheon bells, silver bells, 

What banquet epicurean their melody foretells. 

Come down into the basement, my 
son, and I will initiate you into the 
mysteries of our menage. I am caterer 
this week, self-appointed. Next 
week the caterer will be duly elected.”’ 

‘Caterer ? I thought Mrs. Sponsor 
was caterer ? ”’ 

‘“No. This epicurean republic 
clects its own president every Satur- 
day night. You pay Mrs. Sponsor for 
your share of this study, and for your 
bedroom. This payment includes 
cooking and care of the rooms. The 
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caterer, when appointed, makes such 
arrangement for provisioning the 
citadel as he deems necessary, and 
Mrs. Sponsor’s cook is responsible for 
serving up. Thus there is no growling 
about the food at this boarding house, 
because we buy such ,provender as 
pleases us. Every Saturday night 
the caterer presents his account, 
which is summed up, and divided 
by eight, the number of people at our 
table, and each man _ forks over 
his share. Some caterers we had 
last year ran towards luxury and 
extravagance, so they were not 
re-elected. Others again ran us on 
lines so economical that they were 
not elected again. What the crowd 
wanted last session was moderation, 
and doubtless the same feeling will 
rule the roast now. Come on.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Suspicion sleeps at wisdom’s gale. 
—PaRADISE Lost. 

Doubtless Dr. Darnell regarded me 
as a confirmed inebriate, but he gave 
no sign of wishing to snatch a brand 
from the burning, being more anxious, 
I took it, to prevent my setting alight 
the green sticks surrounding me. His 
initial distrust of me was increased 
by what he supposed was the unerring 
instinct of my wickedness which led 
me into instant alliance with Sam 
McKurdy, who had been the chief 
revolter against authority in the 
former session, and who would have 
been expelled from the school had 
proof been as strong as suspicion. 
The Headmaster’s attitude was that 
of a man who had now two undesir- 
ables on his hands instead of one. It 
filled me with dumb and helpless 
rage to see that he was constantly on 
the alert for a new outbreak on my 
part, knowing, probably, that drunk- 
ards may keep sober enough for a 
time, but are sure, sooner or later, to 
backslide in every sense of the word. 
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The first class of the day assembled 
each morning in his room, and it was 
exasperating to find his eagle eyes 
scrutinising my personal appearance 
as if to detect signs of dissipation the 
night before. The quite honest and 
unconscious look of gentle surprise 
when in the morning he received 
from me a clear and concise answer 
to one of his questions, made me wish 
to cry out that I was as great an 
advocate of temperance as himself. 
It is in a case of this kind that a man 
has a right to expect help from his 
friends, but I did not receive it. 
Sam, with whom I consulted in our 
study, thought it a fit subject for 
roars of laughter. He _ perceived 
comic elements in’ the situation 
which were entirely concealed from 
my vision, Thinking that, as he knew 
Dr. Darnell so much better than I 
did, he might be able to counsel me, 
I divulged to him my plan of seeking 
the doctor in his private room, and 
telling him I had never in my life 
tasted a drop of intoxicating liquor 


before the night I met him at the 


Lodge, and never would again, but 
Sam sank back im his armchair, and 
shook with merriment. 

“No good, my boy,” he cried. 
‘* ‘We all know what incorrigible liars 
drunkards are.” 

One morning there occurred an 
incident which nearly caused a break 
between Sam and myself. I considered 
that I was wounded in the house of 
my friend, and he held I was lacking 
in a sense of humour. Dr. Darnell 
seemed to have singled out both of 
us as targets for his shafts of sarcasm. 
He appeared to take a particular 
delight in fastening on some inane 
remark made by either of us, and 
holding the same up to the ridicule 
of the class, and I must say that he 
could make a man look more different 
kinds of a fool in a shorter space of 
time with fewer words than any 
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person I have ever encountered. 
Sam’s replies, whenever he got an 
Opening, were invariably good-nat- 
ured, and sometimes exceedingly 
clever, and in justice to Dr. Darnell, 
it should be stated that he never 
exercised his authority. to defend 
himself from a thrust which his wit 
could not parry. Once he received a 
gem from me, and I knew I had put 
my foot in it the moment I had 
opened my mouth, as Sir Boyle 
Roche said. 

Dr. Darnell sat back in his chair, 
and a contemptuous smile came to 
his lips. He then spent a few verbal 
minutes in running his scalpel through 
the interstices of my soul. His theme 
was my ignorance, and the unfortun- 
ate position of the pupils entrusted 
to my care, I having, by my own 
confession, taught school for three 
years. 

“Dr. Darnell,” I said sharply, “I 
left the master’s chair for the pupil’s 
seat because I knew I was ignorant. 
I am here because I am ignorant, but, 
when I was a master, and met an 
ignorance even more deplorable than 
my own, I spent my time in trying to 
remove it, and not in making funny 
remarks about it.” 

I looked for an outburst of rage, and 
expected to be told to leave the room, 
but no shade of resentment came into 
the doctor’s face. Indeed, all anger 
and scorn disappeared from it. 

‘““Mr. Prentiss,” he said quietly, 
‘“your summing up of a teacher’s 
duty is not only admirable in itself, 
but very tersely put. I shall remem- 
ber that in your favour when I am 
making out your certificate.” 

Thus he disarmed me, and made 
me regret the vehemence I had used. 

Before we had been three days 
under his rule, he knew the name of 
every man and woman in his class 
while the amiable and altogether 
charming Professor Donovan, of 
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chemical fame, did not know one man 
from another even when the six 
months’ term had ended. Professor 
Donovan, for all his tremendous 
learning and wonderful capacity as 
teacher, was kindly, simple and child- 
like, and altogether the most lovable 
man I have ever met. Sam was 
already his devoted slave, although 
it was quite evident that the Professor 
had not the least recollection of him 
from the session before. So fond were 
we both of Professor Donovan, and 
so greatly did we prize the knowledge 
which he imparted in even the most 
casual conversation, that we two got 
into the habit of waylaying him 
every morning, and walking up Church 
Street with him, discussing those 
matters with which his whole mind 
was absorbed, and so we formed a 
sort of impromptu peripatetic school 
of philosophy as if Donovan were 
Aristotle himself. We always parted 
from him at the masters’ door, and, 
walking a few steps further up the 
street, entered our own gate. This had 
gone on for months and months, and 
one day Professor Donovan said to 
us : 
“You are two singularly well- 
informed young men. Are you in 
business together up this street ? ” 

We laughed, and said we were, 
which was true enough, but it was 
evident he had taken us for clerks 
with a desire for knowledge, never 
once recognising us as pupils of his 
own class. 

But Dr. Darnell, as I have said, 
knew each one of us by name before 
the end of the third day, and-he some- 
times paraded this knowledge in a 
way that was disconcerting. He would 
put forward some question, expatiate 
on its simplicity, but ask us never- 
theless, to think deeply before at- 
tempting to reply. He would pause 
for a few moments to let this advice 
soak in, and suddenly, beginning with 
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the men at the right-hand row, name 
one after another so quickly that before 
the person mentioned had time to 
moisten his lips arid get on his feet, 
the alert Doctor was well into the 
next row, and often he succeeded in 
enunciating every name in the room 
without getting a single response. 
Then he would sit back, fold his 
arms, and look at us, as who would 
say: “What a nimble-witted gang 
you are!” 

Now, Sam was an expert mathe- 
matician, and he figured out Dr. 
Darnell’s velocity as he might have 
done:a problem in ero-dynamics 
with Professor Donovan. He calcu- 
lated that when the name of Sinclair 
was pronounced (a worthy but un- 
ready individual stationed five seats 
behind him), by rising to his feet, and 
beginning to speak when the Doctor 
came to Blakeley, he would just have 
nipped in when his own name was 
called. He had allowed several ex- 
hibitions of these lingual gymnastics 
to pass over his head, so that the class 
had become accustomed to them. I 
suppose we were rather a dull set at 
the beginning, and the good Doctor 
thought it well to wake us up, but 
he did it once too often. We always 
knew when the spasm was coming, 
because of his dwelling on the sim- 
plicity of the query. 

“*T will ask you this morning,” he 
began with disingenuous mildness, ‘‘a 
very elementary question. We shall 
be discussing to-day the nature of 
compound words. I take it for 
granted that you all know at least 
what a compound word is, so I may 
venture to ask for a few examples.”’ 
Then he began with the unfortunate 
Prentiss, and galloped down the row 
until he mentioned Sinclair, whereupon 
Sam began to heave into view and 
when Blakeley gave way to McKurdy 
the latter’s stentorian voice roared 
out : 
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‘* Bald-headed, red-whiskered, thick- 
pated, florid-faced, hot-tempered.” 

' These words, so accurately descrip- 
tive of the Doctor himself, except 
‘* thick-pated,”’ cut across the current 
of his volubility like a falling tree 
severing a telegraph wire. The Doctor 
smiled, leaned forward, and said : 

‘‘ Nothing personal, Mr. McKurdy?” 

‘Oh, no, Doctor,’’ replied Sam, as 
though he were shocked by the sug- 
gestion. 

‘““T thought not,’ commented the 
Doctor. “Indeed, Iam so dull-witted, 
to use another compound word, that 
I will call it coincidence,” and with 
that he went on with his lecture. 

The episode to which I took excep- 
tion happened the morning after I 
had taken counsel with Sam regarding 
the advisability of assuring Dr. Dar- 
nell I was a teetotaler, and Sam’s 
action seemed to resemble a breach of 
confidence. Once a week the Doctor 
read out to us certain extracts from 
old examination papers which we in- 
scribed in our note-books, handing in 
next morning the answers to them, 
written on sheets of foolscap paper in 
the same form we would afterwards 
use in undergoing a real examination. 
A student was forbidden to accept 
help from any fellow student in pre- 
paring his paper, and he was also for- 
bidden to consult a text-book in form- 
ulating his answers. It was during 
the scrutinising of these papers that 
the Doctor’s sardonic wit found its 
chiefest scope, for he had us, as it 
were, committed in writing, and there 
was plenty of time to prepare what- 
ever comment he thought necessary, 
which was an advantage he really did 
not need, because he was sharp enough 
when there were merely our verbal 
replies to go upon. It was most enter- 
taining to listen to him, except when 
one happened to be the victim. There 
was always one glum man while the 
rest of the school was shaking with 
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suppressed merriment. On the occa- 
sion to which I refer he held in his 
hand two slips of foolscap paper, and 
said : 

**T have here the replies of Mr. 
McKurdy and Mr. Prentiss.”” He 
glared first at Sam then at me as 
if wondering which to select as the 
recipient of whatever tirade was 
coming. 

“I believe, Mr McKurdy,” he 
began, settling on the one nearest 
him, “that Mr. Prentiss occupies the 
same study with you in Church 
Street.” 

To my amazement Sam merely 
made an affirmative motion of his 
head, a gesture not allowed. A student 
was compelled to get on his feet, and 
answer respectfully, in a tone of 
voice which all might hear. This 
impudent, off-hand nod aroused the 
Doctor’s ire on the instant, and indeed 
his ire never slept very soundly. 

“Mr. McKurdy,” he thundered, 
“I find that these two papers are 
almost identical in language. Which 
of you assisted the other, having 
pledged your word neither to give nor 
accept help ? And when you answer, 
sir, I shall be obliged if you stand 
up.” 
Sam made three efforts to get on 
his feet, and finally accomplished his 
task with a heave of his broad 
shoulders, as if he cast an invisible 
burden from them. Then he braced 
his left leg at an awkward angle from 
his body, and clutched the edge of his 
- desk as if to support himself. 

‘* Dr. Darnell,’ he began in a thick 
voice, “‘there’sh but one c’rrect an- 
swer to any question ; all other 
answers are more or less inc’rrect.”’ 

The whole school was staring at 
Sam by this time, and my hair was 
beginning to stand on end, as the 
Doctor’s eyes opened wide. 

Sam went heedlessly on: 

““Necshessarily followsh that the 
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near’r two persons come to c’rrectness, 
more identical their language must 
be. Sure you there was no col—col— 
col > Sam pulled himself together 
with an effort, and made the plunge 
—" collusion.” 

Dr. Darnell’s face became almost 
white. After all, he was the most 
innocent of men regarding the vices 
of his fellows which he so freely de- 
nounced from his pulpit, otherwise 
he would have known that no human 
being, or at least very few of them, 
ever got drunk at that time in the 
morning. 

‘‘Sit down, sir,” he said, in a 
quiet voice, and the despicable Sam 
collapsed into his seat—came down 
as if somebody had jerked away a 
prop. Dr. Darnell looked woefully 
at Sam for a moment, and then with 
a frown at me. It was impossible 
for me to get up and proclaim this a 
practical joke, so I sat there simmer- 
ing. The inexperienced class evi- 
dently thought Sam was ill, but Dr. 
Darnell had no illusions about his 
condition. Luckily the gong rang, 
and we trooped out; ail except Sam, 
who was absent when |, fairly bub- 
bling with rage, looked round for 
him in the waiting room. 

I had no opportunity of telling 
him my mind until we met in our 
study before luncheon, for he had 
eluded me on the way home by 
making a heroic dash through the 
forbidden passage, thus reaching 
our abiding place before me. I 
found him sitting in his arm-chair 
with a broad grin on his face, 
holding the poker in his hand as if 
to defend himself, but I was in no 
humour for harlequin tricks. 

‘* What, in the name of Heaven,”’ 
I cried, ‘‘ induced you to act the fool 
as you did in class this morning ? ”’ 

“Why, Tom, how could I help it ? 
It is through temptation that the 
drunkards fall, and my temptation 
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was more than I could resist. Just 
give a thought to my reputation, and 
you will appreciate the position. 
Here am I, the black sheep of the 
flock held over from last session. Dr. 
Darnell, from the first day, shows his 
apprehension that his black sheep will 
corrupt his new white flock, but what- 
ever his suspicion may have been of 
me last year, it never came within 


range of his wildest fear that I tam-. 


pered with the flowing bowl. From 
the moment you told me of your in- 
dulgence in Rhine wine, the tempta- 
tion arose to exhibit myself as the 
good man gone wrong. Here were you, 
a notorious drunkard, to Dr. Darnell’s 
own knowledge, and my room-mate. 
His suspicion that one had helped 
the other in grammar gave me my 
tip to show him how much more 
potent example may be in other lines 
than the realm of learning. How 
could I let such a chance slip ? You 
have led me astray, my boy, down the 
flowery path of inebriety ? ” 

“Led your grandmother astray,” I 
roared, with, I think, justifiable in- 
dignation, ‘and blow your position. 
Think of my position.” — 

‘““Dear boy, I thought you would 
appreciate the artistic excellence of 
my acting. I thought the real sot 
would correctly assess the imitation.” 

**Oh, very well. I was foolish 
enough to tell you in confidence, an 
incident of which I am ashamed. 
You use the knowledge, given to the 
man [ thought a friend, further to 
humiliate me. The result you call a 
joke. I am going to leave this place, 
and also withdraw from the Normal 
School.” 

McKurdy at once became serious. 

“If you take it that way,” he said, 
“* you leave me no option but to tell 
what happened after the class left 
the room, and to give you the real 
reason [ acted as I did. Of course, I 
had no right to interfere, and when 
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the door had closed, and Dr. Darnell 
and myself were left alone in the class- 
room, this fact was borne in upon me 
when I caught a glimpse of the sorrow 
on the Headmaster’s face. However, 
I began the attack before he had time 
to pull his gun. Standing up this time 
without needing to hold on to the desk 
I spoke in my soberest voice. 

*** Dr. Darnell,’ I said, * your chief 
blemish as a teacher of men is not 
your violent temper, as you suppose, 
and which you constantly endeavour 
to keep in check, but your habit of 
believing the very worst of your 
fellow man. If there are two possible 
explanations to a pupil’s action, you 
instinctively choose the one most to 
his discredit. We have an example in 
this school of the very opposite in 
Professor Donovan, whom perhaps 
you think a simpleton. He can believe 
nothing but good of any one of us, 
and accordingly we are all on our 
best behaviours in his room, and 
young as the session is, the whole 
class is already devoted to him.’ 

*** T was never a popularity hunter,’ 
snapped the Doctor. 

‘Of course I knew I had touched 
him on_a sore spot ; gruff as you may 
think him, he nevertheless yearns for 
the affection of his pupils, which he 
rarely receives, and which Donovan 
wins so easily, and, indeed, uncon- 
sciously. 

‘*** Tf you wish for popularity,’ I 
continued, ‘you go the wrong way 
about procuring it, except in a few 
individual cases, for there are mem- 
bers of your class with penetration — 
enough to see that your sympathies 
go much deeper than Professor Don- 
ovan’s. You are angry when you see 
a man misuse his opportunities ; 
Professor Donovan is merely sorry. 
Your interest in us is individual; 
Professor Donovan’s geniality spreads 
over the whole class. We are separate 
personalities to you; we are merely 
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a mass to Professor Donovan, who 
does not recognise the atoms that 
compose it.’ 

“**Humph !’ said Dr. Darnell. ‘ We 
seem to be rather under the micro- 
scope ‘so far as you are concerned.’ 

“IT saw that although he concealed 
his gratification, it was nevertheless 
there. 

*“** A few minutes ago you thought 
I was drunk; now you know I am 
not.’ 

“*Tf you will excuse my inter- 
rupting you, Mr. McKurdy, I had a 
few moments ago the two choices you 
spoke of. I had either to consider you 
idiotic or intoxicated. In adopting 
the latter option, did I make the worse 
or the better choice ? ’ 

““T laughed. I saw that my inter- 
view was not going to be a failure. 

*** Now I come to the point, Dr. 
Darnell. You are making a mistake 
about my room-mate. He told me of 
his unfortunate first meeting with 
you, and his fall from grace rather 
weighs on his mind. He sees that it is 
ever present in yours, because, as I 
have said, you invariably put the 
worst construction on a man’s actions. 
He consulted with me yesterday, pro- 
posing to seek a private interview with 
you, to assure you he had never 
tasted wine before, and did not intend 
to taste it again. I advised him not 
to seek that interview.’ 
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cc Why ? 7 

‘“** Because you would not have 
believed him.’ 

*** Are you so sure of that ?’ 

** * Positive.’ 

“© Well,’ said the Doctor, with a 
grim smile, ‘as was said of Macaulay, 
I wish I was as sure of anything as 
you are of everything.’ 

“© No, Doctor, it needed something 
more pungent than a lame explanation 
such as he would have given, to have 
reached your inner consciousness. 
See what actually happened. You 
at once believed that I was tipsy, and 
at once jumped at the equally erron- 
eous conclusion that my room-mate 
had led me astray, while he, poor 
wretch, sat there with the perspira- 
tion pouring from his brow, writhing 
under my action, and your suspicion, 
yet not knowing what to say. Indeed, 
there was nothing to say, and, from 
the Medusa look he bent on me 
when I turned round, I have con- 
cluded it safer to avoid him until he 
has had time to cool down. You 
judged and condemned him un- 
heard.’ 

“IT paused here to give the Doctor 
a chance to contradict me, but he 
remained silent.. When at last he 
spoke, it was very quietly : 

‘*** T think your seat in Dr. Cardiff’s 
room is vacant, Mr. McKurdy.’ 

‘** So with that I rose and left him.” 


(To be continued.) 


AN UNREDEEMED PLEDGE 


By SYBIL REID 


Illustrated by A, Re Holroyd 


“Oh, ‘Julia’ is a swell. Do 


J ULIA?” said a young voice. 
played for 


you know he 
Oxford ?” 

Under the shade of the budding 
limes one small boy listened “open- 
mouthed. The others, removed from 
him by a generation of a year or 
more, were sympathetic, knowing, 
interested ; but Dick Pemberton, 
aloof, shy and spellbound, hugged 
his first “real” bat and _ listened 
open-mouthed. 

‘*D’arcy’s”’ was playing “ Home’s”’ 
—deadly rivals on match days, and 
condescending friends all the rest of 
the year—and Dick Pemberton— 
eleven last February—waited for the 
ninth wicket to fall, sitting among 
his superiors with a kindling eye on 
** Julia.” 

** Julia ” was Mr. Farnshaw, under- 
master at D’arcy’s—lean—starveling, 
spectacled, at this moment standing 
umpire, with no halo-mark of great- 
ness upon him. 

But Upjohn knew, and Upjohn 
was head of the school, and hovering 
on the brink of Eton. He had 
looked him up in a ‘“ Wisden ”’ in 
some library at home. 

Mr. Farnshaw had played for 
Oxford, had scored 56 and saved a 
situation by tact and “long handle,”’ 
and had gone down in glory like a 
red sun heralding a finer future 
which never dawned. There were 
other ‘‘ Wisdens,”’ other Oxford and 
Cambridge matches, but no Farnshaw 
on the roll of fame again, only a 
shy, shock-headed young master at 
D’arcy’s who managed his riotous 


form with tact, and coached them at 
the nets relentlessly, 

It had taken some time to connect 
the hero of six years ago with this 
unassuming man, who, to the eyes 
of twelve, looked forty at least. 

There was no shadow of difference 
between him and Hockley, the other 
master, except that Hockley looked 
the stouter fellow and sported many 
unregistered colours a day. 

The match ended prematurely, 
and Dick Pemberton carried out his 
“real”? bat for 1 and gravitated 
towards Mr. Farnshaw with the 
unerring drift of hero-worship. 

““Not so bad, Pemberton,” said 
Mr. Farnshaw, sitting down under 
the trees, and taking off his black 
straw hat. (He was going into the 
Church and dressed accordingly.) 

““Not so bad. Left shoulder a 
bit more forward, and keep cool.” 

“ Sir—sir!” said Dick with a 
stammer. “You played for Oxford, 
didn’t you?” 

Julius Farnshaw looked at him 
with a queer, shy smile. 

‘’ Oh yes,” he said. 

That was the beginning; only 
the clanging school-bell eventually 
broke the thread—unravelled pain- 
fully from memory’s loom—of that 
marvellous tale. 

Later on a shamefaced “ Julia ” 
consented to show Dick (Dick, gasp- 
ing and swallowing rather quickly) 
a dark blue cap, almost new, which 
was unearthed from the back of a 
drawer. 

It was not till the end of the term, 
when D’arcy’s beat Home’s by two 
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wickets, and Dick was not out 17 
(left shoulder well forward, and very 
cool), that the crown came to it all. 

A shy “ Julia,” blushing to the tip 
of a long pointed nose, offered a 
scarred and knowing-looking bat to 
his astonished pupil. 

“Td have liked to have given you 
a new one,” he said, and Dick under- 
stood the 
pause — that 
followed, be- 
cause he was 
a gentleman, 
although a 
very young 
one. 

‘This is a 
‘Gunn and 
Moore, ” 
said ‘° Julia.”’ 
" kt QGPrives 
pretty fairly 
—into the 
Pavilion 
seats,’ he 
added with 
a rush. 

Will you 
take it for 
keeping your 
endup? You 
know I’m 
leaving this 
term, and [ 
mayn’t sce 
you again. 
Mind you 
keep your | 
endup, Pem- ~ 
berton.” 

(This was the man who would 
soon be preaching sermons.) Dick 
understood. 

“Oh, sir,” he said, flushing pink 
above his Eton collar, ‘‘ I—I—don’t 
like to take your bat. It’s a swagger 
one, and the one you played with at 
Lords |’ 

‘Look here,”’ said * Julia” with a 


‘MIND YOU KEEP YOUR END UP, 
PEMBERTON !’”’ 
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twinkling eye. ‘‘ Just you keep it 
till you’re a far bigger swell than I, 
then I'll ask for it back—see ?” 

Ten years later Julius Farnshaw, 
a little leaner, a little shockier of 
head, a little more starved, quitted 
the *bus which had brought him 
from his sun-scorched slum, and ~- 
went in at the gate at Lord’s for the 
first time 
since a long- 
ago ’Varsity 
match. 

He sighed 
as he paid 
his sixpence, 
and stifled 
regrets for 
the shady 
pavilion. 

The match 
was a big 
county one, 
and the big- 
gest man in 
it was young 
Lord Green- 
hithe, fresh 
from uni- 
versity tri- 
umphs, and 
now going in , 
first wicket 
down and 
deserving 
the honour. 

Twenty- 
one, tall and 
fair, and lord 
of many Mid- 
land acres; and Julius Farnshaw, 
fifteen years his senior, curate in an 
obscure slum, felt a thrill of honest, 
whole-souled admiration for this 
paragon. Beside him on the hard 
green bench a communicative elderly 
gentleman exchanged much personal 
gossip for the sterling value of Julius’s . 
technical knowledge. 

The old fellow knew every nick- 


AN UNREDEEMED PLEDGE 


name (culled from a morning paper) 
of every player on the field, but 
Julius’s wisdom was of a finer clay 
and compelled his unknown friend’s 
respect. 

Greenhithe came in, and the crowd 
roared. 

‘“*A fine fellow,” said the un- 
known, tilting a grey felt hat over 
his eyes. “‘ Re- 
member him a 
boy at. Win- 
chester before 
he — succeeded 
to all this flam- 
jandrum, and 
was known as 
Dick Pember- 
ton.” 

The green 
field—the long 
line of stands 
opposite —the 
flags, the pale- 
coloured clouds 
above, allswam 
out of Julius’s 
ken. 

He was back 
at D’arcy’s, and 
knew in that 
amoment all the 
changes’ time 
had wrought 
while he was 
toiling in obscu- 
rity. 

He rudely 
took the glasses 
from the old 
man’s hand, 
whirled the 
sight round to his own eccentric 
range, and stared for five minutes 
at the newcomer. 

He had many opportunities of star- 
ing, forthe hero stayed in most of the 
afternoon, and Julius spent his time 
gazing at the field through borrowed 
glasses that were rose-coloured. 


“AN INTERESTING-LOOKING LETTER HAD COME FOR FATHER,” 
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‘*T knew him,” he said at inter- 
vals—‘“‘ I knew him long ago.” 

He recollected the bat, and once 
he smiled as the warm sun scorched 
his lean neck and the smell of hot 
tar and tobacco smoke drifted across 
his senses, exactly as it had done in 
the buried nineties. 

The match went with a roar, and 
Greenhithe 
walked out 
when the others 
did, and at the 
railings met a 
tall, stooping 
figure in a 
clerical coat 
and hat. 

‘“Pe m ber- 
ton," sara 
Toa: and 
Dick remem- 
bered and 
tossed his para- 
phernalia aside 
and dragged 
‘Julia’? down 
beside him on a 
bench. They 
neither of them | 
spoke much— 
Julia’ from 
sheer inherent 
dumbness, and 
Dick from puz- 
zled calculation 
and wonder- 
ment. 

“Did I get 
my left shoulder 
forward all 
rightr;? fe 
said. ‘“‘ Did you see how your old 
coaching came out ? How you used 
to pound it into me at the nets at 
D’arcy’s till I almost hated it, and 
then I took it to Winchester and 
began to see the meaning of it. 

‘* And what are you doing—keeping 
your left shoulder forward, eh ?” 
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“T?” said “ Julia,” “I’m a curate 
in the East, ‘the unchanging East,’ 
What I was going to do, you know. 
And—oh, I’m all right.” 

** Married ? ’’ said Dick Pemberton. 

‘“Oh, yes, married, thank God,” 
said Julius. 

‘Well, I’m going to be,” said Dick 
Pemberton, and they were silent. - 


They parted at the gate, and 


Julius was almost smiling at- the 
comic change which had come over 
the little fair boy who had listened 
open-mouthed to those great small 
swells at D’arcy’s who had gone their 
ways and were nebulous by now. 

‘* Pemberton,” he said, “ I’m going 
to ask you for that bat back again.” 

His last sight of Greenhithe was 
the splendid young figure standing 
laughing in the gateway, quite ob- 
livious of the gaping crowd that 
surged round him. 


Next day Julius Farnshaw’s little 
household was all agog because a 
strange, interesting-looking letter had 
come for Father, and Father would be 
out till late that night. 

It caught his eye when he came in, 
lying before him on the narrow hall 
table (with the cover made of grained 
- American cloth, cracked where it 
folded). 


It was dated from an imposing 
London address in a singularly neat, 
firm hand. 

‘“Do you care to take a living I 
have to dispose of?” it began. 
“It is out Hampstead way—a big- 
gish parish, and wants working; I 
believe you’re the man for it. 
Come and see me about it if you care 
to. It’s £500.a year, roughly speak- 
ing, and a house and lots of poor 
folk, which I believe is in your 
line. 

““Come and dine at the Junior 
Carlton to-morrow at eight and we'll 
have a yarn over it. 

‘About that bat—I’m hanged if 
I'll let you have it back! It was 
given to me on one condition, and 
never, if I live to be a hundred, shall 
I be a bigger swell than you were 
to me at D’arcy’s. 


** Yours ever, 
“‘ GREENHITHE.”’ 


Julius laid the letter down on the 
table and tore the envelope neatly 
into four pieces. 

He looked at the dim gas-lamp 
that flickered above him; upstairs 
the little, pale-faced wife, and the 
paler children were sleeping, or lying 
awake through the hot night. 

He knelt down beside the shiny 
table with his hand on the letter. 


IN THE NICK OF TIME 


By LAURENCE ENFIELD 


dllustrated by Wilfrid Sayers 


T was a_ beautiful evening—the 
evening of the last day of July, 


1793, and the summer sun was - 


barely half an hour high over 
the wide plains of France, to the 
west. | 

The young and beautiful Countess 
de la Touche sat in her saddle for a 
few moments regarding the small 
hamlet of Duvarre lying before her, 
reddened by the level rays of the 
setting sun. Although the Countess 
had come from Lille, her horse was 
fresh, for she had not dared to ride 
as fast as her fears had prompted 
her; for that, to the suspicious 
peasantry, might have had the ap- 
pearance of flight. Her passport per- 
mitted her to travel only as tar as 
Lille, and she had been in that walled 
city something more than a week, 
riding out each day as if for exercise, 
always returning, questioned at first, 
but allowed to pass the gates un- 
challenged these last two days. To- 
day she had ridden slowly until the 
city sank in the horizon, resolving, 
if she saw evidence of pursuit, to 
return again towards Lille, saying, 
when questioned, that she had merely 
ridden farther afield than she had 
intended when her ride began. 

As the day wore on the belief in 
her heart grew stronger and stronger 
that she had not been missed, and 
now only the small village of Duvarre 
lay between her and the frontier. 
The Countess was entirely alone, for 
these were not the times when one 
could safely travel with a servant 
following. She now paused in doubt, 
glancing along the straight and level 


road towards Duvarre, wondering 
whether it were better to wait till 
evening, and endeavour to pass round 
the village rather than through it. 
She realised, however, that she knew 
nothing of the country, and dare not 
inquire her way to the frontier, 
whereas if she kept along the road, 
and managed to get through the 
village without question, the frontier, 
if the maps told their story rightly, 
was but a short distance farther on. 
There was also a possibility that 
Duvarre, being so small a_ place, 
might not be so vigilant as the larger 
towns, and again there was a chance 
the authorities there might be ignorant 
and unable to distinguish between a 
passport good only as far as Lille 
and one which would carry its pos- 
sessor over the frontier. An illiterate 
Maire might therefore allow it to 
pass rather than expose his own 
ignorance. There was also this to be 
said—most of the nobility had made 
their escape to Coblentz on the 

Rhine, and doubtless few had come — 
by way of Lille, and possibly none by 
way of Duvarre, so, lightly touching 
her horse with the riding whip that 
hung at her wrist, the Countess, with 
beating heart, made her way into the 
village. She had almost passed 
through the one street of the place, 
riding slowly and trying to look un- 
concerned, for the inhabitants, sitting 
at their doors after their day’s work 
was done, looked at her menacingly, 
when, just as her hopes mounted high 
that she was to reach the open country 
unchallenged, where, even if she were 
called to halt, she might trust to the 
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*- ONLY THE SMALL VILLAGE OF DUVARRE LAY BETWEEN HER AND THE FRONTIER.” 


fleetness of her untired steed, two 
men, with tricolour sashes tied round 
their waists and pikes in their hands, 
stepped into the middle of the road 
and crossed their lances before her. 

‘“* Where are you going, citizeness ?”’ 
asked one of the men sternly. 

‘“‘T have the right to pass through 
the village of Duvarre,” said the 
Countess as calmly as her agitation 
would permit. ‘I hold a passport.” 

“ Do you so ?”’ answered the man. 
‘“* Then it would be well to show it to 
the Maire. He likes to see the passports 
of those who go this way, and he 


sometimes persuades one to stop at 
his inn.”’ 

The two men laughed at this, and 
the one who had not spoken shouted : 
‘““Gaspard! Gaspard! Here is a 
passport for your inspection.” 

By this time the whole of the village 
was round the heels of the horse, 
some of the citizens having entered 
their houses and come out with mus- 
kets or pikes in their hands. They 
formed a dangerous, determined-look- 
ing mob, and the heart of the Coun- 
tess sank within her as she gazed 
down upon them. The men were 
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mostly silent, apparently awaiting 
the decision of the Maire; but the 
women on the outskirts of the crowd 
kept up a constant chatter, making 
comments none too flattering on the 
fair horsewoman before them. One 
of the men and most of the children 
of the place had run off to the inn, 
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The ever-thickening throng made 
way for the honourable gentleman, 
who progressed slowly, as became the 
dignity of his office. He accosted the 
Countess more politely than the pike- 
men had done. 

‘“*Madame,”’ he said, ‘“‘may I have the 
honour of examining your passport ?” 
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*** AH, SO SHE MASQUERADES AS A COUNTESS, DOES SHE ?’”” 


and they presently returned, accom- 
panied by a thick-set, red-faced in- 
dividual, evidently the innkeeper, 
wiping his hands on his apron, the 
crowd shouting : 

‘“* Here comes the Maire ! 
shall see!” 


Now we 


The crowd nodded to one another, 
as who would say, ** She will find this 
politeness of little avail if she is 
really an aristocrat ;”’ for they knew 
well the opinion Gaspard Duval held 
regarding the latter, he having painted 
out the head of Louis on his tavern 
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sign and put in its place the red cap 
of liberty. 

The Countess, unable to speak, 
fumbled in her pocket for some time, 
and at last produced the document 
the Maire demanded. He adjusted 


his spectacles, unfolded the parch-- 


ment ‘slowly and carefully, as if it 
might break in his hands, while the 
crowd looked on with _ breathless 
interest. There was a long pause, 
during which the Maire scrutinised 
the document, and the Countess 
began to hope he was indeed as 
illiterate as he seemed; then her 
anticipations were suddenly dashed to 
the ground by Gaspard looking up 
at her and saying: 

‘“‘ Madame, this passport reads only 
to Lille. Why are you here in Du- 
varre ?” | 

“To Lille ? ”? echoed the Countess, 
in feigned astonishment and real 
despair, ‘“‘ there must be some mistake. 
It was to have read through to Lille 
and to the frontier. Look again, 
monsieur, I beg of you.” 

The inn-keeper sullenly shook his 
head. “It reads to Lille,” he said, 
‘and no farther. Why have you 
overridden your passport ? ” 

‘‘T assure you, sir,’ cried the 
Countess, ‘‘ there is some mistake.” 

‘“T admit that, madame,” replied 
the inn-keeper ; “but I doubt if it 
is on the part of the authorities. 
You must return to Lille and explain 
the mistake to the Commandant 
there.”’ 

‘* But,” cried the wretched woman, 
“it will soon be dark. I cannot 
return to Lille to-night.” 

‘““Have no fears, madame,” re- 
turned the Maire; ‘‘I shall send an 
escort with you. My son has a horse, 
and I am expecting him every mo- 
ment along the Lille road. He will 
accompany you, and you will be as 
safe with him as if I myself were to 
guide you.” 
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It was a fearful thing to be thus 
trapped with the frontier in sight. 
‘* Oh, do not send me back to Lille! ” 
cried the poor Countess, as the full 
horror of the situation ‘forced itself 


upon her. 
‘““To Lille! to Lille!” cried the 
crowd. “ Back to Lille!” 


The Maire raised his right arm 
warningly. “ Peace, citizens!’ he 
said. “The law takes its course 
slowly, but with certainty;” and 
he himself, grasping the bridle rein 
in his hand, turned the horse’s head 
towards Lille, while the noisy pro- 
cession escorted the doomed lady out 
of the village. “I think,” said the 
innkeeper, “I see my son coming 
now. You will not be long detained, 
madame.” 

The procession had halted outside 
of the village, and the Countess, 
casting her eye down the long road, 
saw a horseman rapidly galloping 
towards her. As he came nearer the 
mob cried out that it was not the 
innkeeper’s son. The horseman 
momentarily checked his speed on 
seeing ahead of him so large a collec- 
mallee. people, then he advanced at a 

allop once more, and speedily came 
up with them. The Countess looked 
anxiously toward the new-comer when 
she heard it was not the innkeeper’s 
son. As he drew nearer and she saw 
he wore the uniform of the National 
Guard, she realised that here at last 
was the pursuit from Lille which she 
had feared, although it now made 
little difference to her. The crowd 
cheered the uniform. 

The officer was a fine-looking young 
fellow, with an air of command about 
him that won the instant respect 
of the mob. 

“Who have you here ?”’ he cried, 
reining in his horse. 

“A lady,” replied the Maire, “‘who 
has, through inadvertence, over- 
ridden her passport.” 
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‘“Ah, I thought as much,” said 


the officer. ‘* Will you allow me to 
look at the document for a moment °” 

The Maire handed: the paper up to 
him. 


The Countess on hearing the young 


man’s voice gazed eagerly at him, 


with a catch in her breath. In spite 
of the transformation the uniform 
had wrought, she at once recognised 
him as Monsieur de Beaurevard, whom 


she had known in happier times ; but 


the uniform of the National Guard 
struck a chill to her heart. She knew 


that, having regard to their safety, 


many of her class had joined the 
forces of the Revolution, and even if 
the young man recognised her, she 


was well aware that he might have 
neither the power nor the inclination 
to befriend her. 


The first words of the officer, after 
having examined the paper the Maire 
had presented to him, more than con- 
&¢ Ah { 29 he 
‘“So she masquerades as a 
Monsieur le 
Maire, you have made a notable 
capture. Your name will ring through 
You will receive the thanks 
This woman is no 
Countess. She is the assassin who has 
murdered that friend of the people, 


firmed her worst fears. 
said. 
Countess, does she ? 


France. 
of the nation. 


Marat. Her name is Charlotte 
Corday.” 


A cry of horror rose from the crowd, 


in which the voice of the Countess 


joined. 


“You are mistaken, monsieur ! ”’ 
she cried. ‘“‘ What you declare is an 
innocent 


atrocious slander on an 
woman.”’ 


The officer darted at her a glance so 


fierce that the last words died on the 


Countess’s lips, and the onlookers 
took that as a certain sign of her 
The innkeeper knitted his 


guilt. 
brow and scratched his head. 

‘But I thought,’ he said in 
bewildered tones, “that Charlotte 
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Corday was executed on the nine- 
teenth ? ” 

“So we all thought,” rejoined the 
officer; ‘“‘ but it was not so. This 
woman is the assassin, and had it not 
been for your vigilance, monsieur, 
she would have been. across the 
frontier. She is not a Frenchwoman 
at all. I will speak to her and question 
her in her own language, and then 
we will see if she has the temerity 
to deny the charge.” 

The officer spoke to the woman in 
what seemed to be English. All 
strained their ears to catch some 
import of the words, but no one 
succeeded. 

** Countess,’’ said de Beaurevard, 
harshly, “do you recognise me?” 

Yes,” replied the lady, flashing 
upon him a look of scorn. “I recog- 
nise you as a traitor to your order.”’ 

“Good! That glance was mag- 
nificent, but as I continue talking, 
you must take on a humbler mien, 
and even beg for mercy.”’ 

‘“T refuse to beg anything or 
accept anything from the wearer of 
that uniform of assassination.” 

““IT wear this uniform because I 
killed the man who put it on this 
morning. I, too, am escaping, anda 
company of the National Guard is 
on my track. Please droop your 
head and pretend to plead for your 
life. I will lead you to the other end 
of the village, holding the reins of your 
horse. The moment I release the 
reins, strike with your whip and 
gallop for the frontier. Leave the 
rest to me. I am no traitor to my 
order, Countess.”’ 

The officer questioned sternly, and 
the woman answered with more and 
more of a falter in her voice, and at 
last her head dropped, and everyone 
‘saw at once that she was a confessed 


culprit. 
“It is enough!” cried the officer 
in French. ‘“‘She does not deny it, 
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seeing that it is useless. What were 
you about to do with her, Monsieur 
le Maire ?”’ 

‘““T was going to send her under 
escort to Lille.” 

“Ah! we must not risk that; 
there might be an attempt made at 
rescue. My troop will soon be here ; 
I have outridden them. Is there a 
prison in Duvarre ?’ 

““No; but she can be kept ina 
strong room at my house until your 
company arrive.” 

“Very good,” answered the officer. 
‘“* Where is your house ? ”’ 

‘* At the other end of the village.” 

“Then I will escort her there. 
Come, madame,”’ he said, 
less to resist;’’ and he took her 
bridle rein. 

As the procession with the young 
man leading the horse of the Countess 
approached the tavern of the Red 
Cap, the officer turned in his saddle, 
and said— 

‘* Monsieur le Maire, you must allow 
me to put your name in my book, 
so that your conduct may be reported 
to the authorities in Paris. I doubt 
not that you will speedily hear from 
them, and that the hearing will be 
extremely to your liking. May I 
beg of you to give me your name ? ”’ 
And the young man, releasing the 
bridle rein, took a note-book from 
his pocket. 

** My name is ” said the proud 
official. But the Maire’s remark was 
interrupted by a cry from those be- 
hind him. 

The Countess, gathering up her 
bridle rein when the young man 
dropped it, suddenly smote her horse 
on the hip, and the astonished animal 
sprang forward and broke into a 
gallop. Half « dozen muskets were 
instantly levelled. 

“Hold! hold!” cried the young 
officer, ‘‘She must be taken alive 
to Paris, I can soon overtake her. 


“it is use- . ‘ 
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Give the command not to fire, Mon- 
sieur le Maire.” 

‘““Lower your guns!” cried the 
Maire, raising his right hand. 

‘* How far is it to the frontier ?” 
asked the officer. 

* Barely a league,” 
excited official. 

‘I shall overtake her in half that 
distance. When my troop arrive, 
monsieur, see that they and their 
horses are well cared for. I shall not 
grumble at the bill.” 

With that the young officer struck 

spur to his horse and followed the 
flying countess. 
‘““Mon Dieu!” cried the Maire, 
she is a third the distance already.” 
“He 1s overtaking her,” said one 
of the crowd; “ but I think it would 
have been safer if we had_ been 
allowed to fire.” 

“You could not fire,” replied the 
Maire, “when a captain of the 
National Guard commanded other- 
wise.”’ 

The crowd watched the life-and- 
death race with eager interest. The 
officer was evidently overtaking the 
assassin. 

‘* See,” said one, “if she has not a 
pistol and turns and shoots him 
before he comes up with her.” 

‘“Never fear,” cried the Maire, 
“that officer understands his busi- 
ness.” 

The figures of the two grew less and 
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less in the distance, but still the 


officer had not come up with the 
woman. 

‘Bon Dieu!” cried the Maire, 
‘“T think she is over the frontier 
now; but I warrant that officer will 
bring her back, frontier or no fron- 
tier.” 

‘IT doubt that,’ said another. 
‘A foreign army is camped a short 
mile on the other side, and will take 
himself prisoner, if he is not careful, 
for crossing the frontier in uniform.”’ 
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The retreating figures had now 
disappeared, and so absorbed were 
the crowd in watching the last 


glimpse of them that not until the- 


clatter of hoofs resounded on the 
stone-paved street did they look 
round and behold entering by the 
Lille road a score or more of the 
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‘‘Has anyone gone through this 


place to-day without a passport ? > 


demanded the officer. 
‘‘One attempted to escape on a_ 
passport good only to Lille.” 
“You did not allow him to reach 
the frontier, I hope,” said the officer 
sternly. : 
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““HOLD!' CRIED THE OFFICER. ‘SHE MUST BE TAKEN ALIVE!'” 


mounted National Guard, and were 
astonished to see that they were not 
captainless, as they had expected 
them to be. An officer rode at 
their head. 

** Where is the Maire ? ” he gruffly 
asked. 

** Tam the Maire,”’ replied Gaspard, 
advancing. ~ 


‘* Tt was a woman, monsieur.” 

“Oh, a woman! We are not after 
women,” said the officer impatiently. 
“But,” he added, “you sent her 
back, I suppose ? ” 

‘““We were about to do so with 
an officer of the National Guard, 
but——” | 

‘‘ Ah, that is he. A young man of. 
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about twenty-five, with dark mous- 
tache, mounted on a roan horse ? ”’ 

‘“‘Thesame, captain, without doubt. 
He rode into Duvarre about half an 
hour since.” 

‘That is the man we are after,” 
said the captain. ‘‘ We have been 
searching for him more than a week, 
since his escape from Paris. This 
morning he murdered a captain of the 
National Guard, dressed himself in 
his clothes, and stole his horse. We 
have traced him this far. Where is 
he?” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the 
Maire, aghast. ‘“‘ He has followed the 
Countess across the frontier. I 
thought——”’ 

“Thought ?” cried the officer. 
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“Who the devil requires you to 
think? What are your orders: 
Are you not commanded to allow 
no one to approach the frontier 
without showing a proper passport ? 
You have no right to allow Danton 
himself to cross the line. without 
showing his credentials. Has he had 
time to reach the frontier yet ?”’ 

‘‘T am afraid he has,” murmured 
the panic-stricken official. ‘* You see, 
he was in the uniform of the National 
Guard, and my respect for that a 

“Your respect for the devil!” 
cried the irate captain ; then turning 
to his troop, he commanded : 

‘“ Here, seize this man! We shall 
at least not return to Lille empty- 
handed.” 


A FOREST PHANTASY 


By GRIFFYTH FAIRFAX 


Tee moon is alone 
On a silver throne, 


As a queen in the purple skies ; 


- Bach floating cloud 


Is a prince, low-bowed, 


In his courtly obsequles, 


The guerdon sought 


Is a garland wrought 


Of a moon-ray, circle-wise. 


And the shades that glide 
Are as knights who _ride 


In the pale immortal lists, 


Where the poplars stand 


Like a lance in hand, 


In the tourney’s turns and twists, 


While the stars wide eyes 


Search out like spies 


The forest of loving trysts. 


CAMPING ON THE COMMON ABOVE MERSTHAM. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL HOLIDAY 


By M. 


ai LLONS! The road is before 
A us !”’ exclaimed Walt Whit- 
man, and it was with, an 
echo of these words in mind 
that a party of six set out last sum- 
mer for a caravan tour from Surrey 
to the New Forest, and home again. 
Walt Whitman’s phrase, ‘* The road 
is before us,’ is perhaps the most 
delightful keynote of a caravan holi- 
day, and the road in our case _ led 
over Surrey hills, through shady 
Sussex lanes, along Hampshire high- 
ways, always alluring, and drawing 
us further and further afield in an 
enthusiasm of eager delight. 
Life in a caravan is by no means 
a rest-cure, and every member of a 
gipsying party must be prepared to 
do his or her share of the necessary 
work, but scarcely any other form of 
holiday will afford such thorough 
change and opportunity for becoming 
acquainted with charming portions of 
the country. 
The inconveniences and discom- 
forts of caravaning are not so formid- 
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able as many would seem to expect, 
in fact, with a competent leader, .a 
caravan holiday should practically be 
free from the element of “ roughing 
it,” an idea very generally associated 
with gipsy life. The expenses, too, 
are quite reasonable when compared 
with the usual cost of a holiday, as the 
initial outlay for van and horse need 
not exceed the customary expenditure 
for train fares and hotel bills, while 
incidental payments for stabling and 
corn for the horse are not heavy. 
The cost of food is also unavoidably 
lessened, for, since caravan cookery 
must of necessity be simple, meals are 
correspondingly frugal, and the robust 
appetite induced by energetic exercise 
and unlimited fresh air, appreciates 
the plainest fare. | 
There should be no difficulty in 
procuring a caravan, either by hiring 
or buying outright. We secured just 
what we needed by advertising, and 
the hire of the vehicle came to the 
reasonable amount of {2 Los. per weck. 
It was an ordinary gipsy touring van, 
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requiring only one horse, and was 
constructed on a most simple plan. 
The door was at the front, and at the 
back of the van a light framework 
served as a double bed at night, and 
folded up in the daytime to form a 
rack for the convenient dis- 

posal of rugs, cushions, and Je 
various unwieldy packages. 3% 


THE FIRST NIGHT'S CAMP AT CRAWLEY. 


Just inside, to the left of the door, 
was a stove, the oven of which was 
capable of cooking a small joint quite 
satisfactorily, when the fire could be 
induced to burn, instead of smoke. On 
either side of the van were lockers, 
which also served as seats, and on the 
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only alternative being to place a 
chair just inside the van, though if 
the fire happened to be alight this 
latter position was rather too warm 
for comfort. 

ts. The ladies of our party slept in the 
van itself, while under the van, when 
damp-proof ground ~< sheets and 
mattresses were spread, was sleeping 


room for two. A water-proof curtain 
was hung around the wheels, making 
quite a snug little room under- 
neath, for the body was a good 


height from the ground, which fact 
the 


made machine lighter for 


MADE UP FOR THE NIGHT. 


right hand a small chest of drawers 
having a folding top, did duty asa 
table. Three windows lighted the 
vehicle efficiently, even when the door 
was Closed, which was seldom. Unfor- 
tunately there was no coupé before 
the door for the driver’s use, so who- 
ever took charge of the horse was 
compelled to ride on the shafts, the 


the horse to draw. A room was 
always obtainable at inn or cottage 
for the member of our party who 
preferred this luxury. 

At the outset of the expedition our 
leader asserted that the success of 
the journey would rest with the 
capabilities of the horse; an estimate 
fully justified later on. Intending 
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Caravanists cannot place too much 
importance on the careful selection 
of their horse, for if it should 
prove awkward to manage, or 
not strong enough for its work, a 
great deal of delay and inconvenience 
must ensue. Oursteed was an unpre- 
possessing animal, and its general 
appearance May be summed up in 
the word ‘‘stolid”’; nevertheless, he 
proved a treasure, being sturdy, good- 
tempered, and willing, never once 
delaying us 
on his ac- 
count, and it 
was only at 
the very last 
point of the 
journeywith- 
in two miles 
of home, that 
we were com- 
pelled to get 
the assis- 
tance of an 
extra horse 
to climb the 
last hill. 
There are 
three ways 
open to cara- 
vanists of 
procuring a 
horse: buy- 
ing outright, 
to sell again | 
at theendof | se 
the journey ; 
hiring for the period of the holiday, or 
hiring a fresh horse for each day’s 
travelling. The latter involves the 
trouble of sending back the horse each 
night to its own stable, while it might 
perhaps be difficult always to procurea 
satisfactory animal for the next stage, 
so it is undoubtedly wiser to buy or 
hire for the whole trip, providing the 
horse can be relied upon. A horse 
suitable for the purpose may easily 
be obtained from a tramway or omni- 
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bus company, or, better — still, 
from some farm, where the animal 
may be welltested before hiring. This 
latter method was the one adopted 
by our leader, who was charged 
only £2 ros. for the sixteen days’ hire. 
Care was taken to secure a 
comfortable stable and ample corn 
each night for the horse, and, judging 
by his appearance at the end of a 
fortnight, the change of work and 
good treatment had benefited him 
quite § 2s 
much as the 
holiday had 
invigorated 
the party he 
was convey- 
ing. | 

Having ob- 
tained cara- 
van and 
horse, maps 
should be 
consulted, 
and the in- 
tended route 
of. tFavel 
carefully 
planned _be- 
fore. making 
a start. It 
is mere waste 
of time, and 
often the 
cause of 
much trouble 
to attempt a 
short cut with a caravan. A by-lane 
that would be practicable for a cyclist 
or even a horse and trap, may prove 
quite impossible for a heavy vehicle 
such as a caravan, and it will be 
found much quicker in the end to 
keep to the main road. Shady by- 
roads, over-arched with thick foliage, 
appear tempting to a pedestrian, but 
it is highly improbable that the van 
would pass under the hanging 
branches, and once fairly in a narrow 
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HURSLEY CHURCH. 


lane the vehicle could not be turned 
and drawn out again. We gathered 
our experience of overhead obstruc- 
tions very early on the journey, for 
the chimney of our stove was fitted 
with a movable cowl, which was in 
constant danger of being swept off by 
overhanging boughs. This meant 
keeping a continual outlook for 
danger ahead, and when the van 
approached even the tallest trees 
there was a general warning cry to 
the driver of *‘ Mind the chimney !” 
Yet, with all our care, disaster oc- 
curred before the end of the journey. 
It was rapidly growing dark as we 
approached Haslemere, and_ there 
seemed no suitable camping ground 
within reach, so everyone’s attention 
was concentrated on scanning the 
landscape for a hkely halting place. 
We rumbled down a little by-road, 
and under a railway arch. There was 
a bang and a scrape, and when the 
van emerged the chimney cowl was 
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raw ”. 
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irretrievably bent and twisted. How- 
ever, it continued to serve its purpose 
quite satisfactorily, and the chimney 
did not smoke more than usual— 
perhaps because it, was impossible 
to surpass its previous efforts. 
Hilly country should be avoided as 
far as possible, and. although it 1s 
advisable to keep to good roads, those 
frequented by motors are perhaps 
most troublesome of all to’a slow- 
moving expedition, for one seems to 
travel in the odour of petrol and a 
constant cloud of dust. Where mo- 
tors are apt to be frequently en- 
countered, more than usual care must 
be exercised in keeping to the proper 
side of the road, and as close to the 
hedge as possible at that. Ona lonely, 
winding country road, in which 
twists and turns occur rather sud- 
denly, motorists havea habit of flying 
round corners at imprudent speed, 
leaving no time to alter the course of 
a heavy van. Several times we 
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had i hairbreadth _ es- 
capes from complete dis- 
aster through meetings 
of this description. 

We never started in 
the morning without 
having fixed the point 
we hoped to reach by 
nightfall, noting care- 
fully the various vil- 
lages through which we 
meant to pass, and 
we usually kept very 
well to our schedule. 

The first day’s jour- 
ney led through Redhill 


A SUNNY WALK. 


and Horley to Crawley, 
a quaint and . pictur- 
esque little village, 
where we were very 
cordially offered the 
hospitality of a small 
meadow behind a row 
of old-fashioned cot- 
tages, quite out of sight 
and sound of the main 
road. This latter point 
is one to be considered 
in choosing a camping- 
ground, and it is also 
essential to be near a 
farm or cottage, where 
plenty of water and 
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AT ROMSEY. 


milk may be obtained, 
as well as stabling and 
food for the _ horse. 
Being well hidden from 
the road obviates the 
probability of visits 
from tramps or mem- 
bers of the real gipsy 
tribe. 

Our second stay after, 
passing through Hors- 
ham, was at West Chil- 
tington, which is a 
sleepy little village a 
few miles from  Pul- 
borough, the _ well- 
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CAMPING OUT AT BOTLEY. 


known fishing resort, and_ here 
we idled, enjoying a whole day’s 
rest. -It was in the small churchyard 
at Pulborough that we came across 
the inscription on an old tombstone 
** We hope the change is for the best,” 
which lends itself to doubtful inter- 
pretation. 

A general store at West Chiltington 
supplied our wants in respect to 
food—that is, everything except 
butcher’s meat. On the evening 
of our arrival, we were fortunate 
enough to encounter a fishmonger, 
and so were able to dine, but next day 
we were at a loss. Two members of 
the party spent some time seated by 
the roadside ready to waylay any 
chance butcher’s cart that might pass, 
but the two that came our way carried 
only what had alrcady been ordered, 
though the men very kindly volun- 
teered to bring us what we required 
in three days’ time. It may be well 
here to say of provisioning—don’t 
start with toomuch. We were taught 
this by experience, for many of the 


eatables with which we had filled 
our larder (a small cupboard under 
the van) were wasted through going 
Stale. It is sufficient to carry food 
for one day, buying fresh supplies at 
the different? villages on the road. 
Milk and water are constant neces- 
sities, and it should be someone’s duty 
ta look out for likely farmhouses 
where these may be obtained ;_ such 
places can usually produce also plenty 
of butter, cream, and eggs. We were 
fortunate in taking our holiday during 
the strawberry season, and each day 
had as many fresh strawberries, direct 
from the fields, as we cared for, 
with quantities of delicious cream. 
From Chiltington we travelled 
through Pulborough to Petworth. 
After we returned home, we learned 
from E. V. Lucas’s charming book 
on Sussex that Petworth is a pecu- 
liarly: interesting little town; at the 
time of our visit our one anxiety was 
to get away from it as quickly as 
possible, and we always associate with 
it the memory of the one unpleasant 
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night of the journey. Petworth was 
reached at dusk, and, after a hurried 
consultation, we decided to ** push 
through” to the other side of the 
town for camping accommodation. 
We got “through,” and still we 
“pushed.” A beautiful, wide road 
stretched before us, and the land on 
either side was neatly walled off 
from possible intruders. We tramped 
miles in the mysterious darkness, and 
presently came to a wayside inn, 
only to find the approach to it too 
steep for the caravan to ascend. We 
applied at a private house for Jeave 
to camp onthe opposite land, but 
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night on their premises, especially 
when application was made at such a 
late hour. This incident taught us 
the necessity of fixing our camping 
ground in good time, for farmers are 
naturally apt to be suspicious when a 
gipsy party asks for admission after 
dark. However, we met, on every 
occasion, with the utmost courtesy 
and kindness, and our hosts invariably 
took the greatest interest in our pro- 
ceedings. 

Unfortunately, this search for a 
night’s lodging was not the only dis- 
aster of that night ; no sooner were 
we asleep than the rain came down 


ON THE ROAD TO WINCHESTER. 


were told that it was a mangold 
field. We went on wearily until nearly 
half-past ten, rejecting the shelter of 
a narrow, watery lane, on account of 
tramps, yet all were tired out and 
inclined to camp anywhere. At last 
one of the party, who had rushed on 
ahead returned with the joyful news 
that half a mile further on was a field 
we could turn into. To this day we 
have never been quite satisfied as to 
how permission was obtained from 
the owner of the field, whether by 
threats, force, or gentle persuasion. 
Anyhow, few people would have given 
leave for a gipsy van to spend the 


in torrents, and those in the van were 
aroused by a horrible sensation of 
cold and damp, to find the rain drip- 
ping upon them, while already the 
rugs and mattresses were quite wet. 
During the remainder of the night 
they shivered under umbrellas, trying 
to dodge the shower, but before five 
o’clock gave up the struggle, and set 
out for a brisk walk, in the endeavour 
to regain some feeling of warmth. 
Those sleeping under the van were 
quite undisturbed, for the rain had 
not touched them. None of the party, 
however, are anxious to visit Pet- 
worth again; at any rate inacaravan. 
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Cowdray Park, Midhurst, Peters- 


field, East and West Meon, and 


Bishop’s Waltham were passed on the 
way to Southampton, which was 
reached on a hot Sunday morning, 
just as the churches were emptying, 
much to our discomfiture, since we 
were all hot, dusty, and travel-stained. 
The New Forest was attained before 
tea-time, and there, in one of the 
loveliest glades, near Lyndhurst, we 
spent three days. From a little 
cottage quite near, but out of sight, 
we were supplied with unlimited 
butter, cream and milk, and at Lynd- 
hurst itself we were able to get the 
van overhauled, and one or two 
trifling repairs made, ready for the 
return journey. We were obliged to 
make special application for permis- 
sion to stay in the Forest more than 
twenty-four hours, that being the 
term allowed to gipsies and other 
wandering folk, and of course we 
came under that category. Many 
and various were the conjectures as 
to the real meaning of our expedition 
overheard by the way, and on one 
occasion we were even taken to be a 
party of convicts. Most people, how- 
ever, seemed decided that we must be 
very rich to travel aboutin such astyle. 
Perhaps the most delightful village 
of any we passed through was Hursley, 
our next stopping-place after ancient 
Romsey, and from our secluded camp- 
ing ground we could sce the spire of 
the picturesque and interesting little 
church associated with Bishop Keble, 
who wrote the hymn, “Sun of my 
Soul”? in this quiet village. 
Winchester was en féte when we 
made its acquaintance, for it was the 
day of the Eton and Winchester 
cricket match, and the town was 
{hronged with admiring mothers and 
pretty sisters, arrayed in daintiest 
summer frocks. We stayed just long 
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enough to see the Cathedral and to 
call for letters at the post office, then 
continued our progress towards Sel- 
borne, which, persuaded by Gilbert 
White, we had made up our minds to 
visit. We were somewhat disap- 
pointed in the village, and did not 
consider its beauties justified the 
perilous descent of the steep hill 
leading to it. Liphook, Shottermill, 
and Haslemere brought us to Chid- 
dingfold, and here we stopped for 
a Sunday’s rest, finding capital ac- 
commodation in a farm-yard close 
to the village, the caravan being 
drawn up among stacks of new hay. 
Cranleigh, Ockley, Holmwood, and | 
Reigate, alas! very reluctantly and 
sadly brought us home again. 

Altogether we travelled, estimating 
roughly, some two hundred miles, 
averaging seventeen miles for a day’s 
journey. From seventeen to twenty 
miles is quite enough for one day, 
and a day’s rest here and there is 
to be advised. The van itself is used 
principally as a means of carrying the 
luggage, cooking and sleeping, for 
most will prefer to walk, although the 
van is always at hand for those who 
grow tired. This kind of tour has the 
advantage over a walking expedition, 
in that there is always shelter in the 
case of a sudden storm, and there is 
freedom from the anxiety of looking 
up lodgings for the night; but, even 
failing farm or cottage, sooner or 
later one 1s bound to come upon a 
quiet spot where the camp may be 
pitched. Thus is obtained the free- 
dom equal to any enjoyed on the 
most expensive excursion, and any- 
one who has carried out a caravan 
holiday will realise, with George 
Borrow, that life is very sweet while 
there are such good things as sun, 
moon, and stars, and a wind on the 
heath. 
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A SPORTING MATCH 


By F.. HARRIS DEAN 


Illustrated by H, Hope Read 


HE weary cyclist crossed his 
legs luxuriously, as he sat in 
the private bar of the “ Red 
Lion.” ; 

“T guess you're tired,” said the 
potman, sympathetically. 

The traveller, advising him to guess 
something harder, closed his eyes. 

“T’m a cycling man meself,” re- 
marked the undaunted athlete. “I 
can do me fifty mile on end, easy.” 

His reluctant listener generously 
offered him the loan of his machine 
to prove his statement. 

‘‘ Business,” the potman was careful 
to explain, was the only thing that 
prevented his jumping at this offer. 

“It’s a funny thing,”’ he continued, 

‘ow every man you come acrost goes 
in for some sort 0’ sport. I s’pose it 
is we English are an atheletic nation. 
I’m a true sportsman meself,” he 
continued modestly. “I always ” ave 
a bit on all the big races, an’ a¥good 
many little ’uns too, if I can get ’old 


of a decent tip. Every Saturday I 
can get off sees me down at the foot- 
ball, an’ I lay I’m as ’earty a shouter 
as any of ’em. Wot I say though is, 
if you can’t take a licking, you ain’t a 
real sport, whether it’s yacht racing, 
or a matter of matching a couple of 
youngsters to scrap of a Sunday 
morning. If you’re beaten, don’t ’owl; 
take it like a man—an’ back the other 
side next time. 

“TI rec’lect last summer we ’ad a 
reg’lar sporting match down ’ere. 
There was several of ’em sitting 
in ‘ere one night, an’ somehow they 
commenced to talk about running. 
One of the Squire’s gamekeepers 
"aving, on the previous day, fancied 
"e see a pheasant some ten minutes 
after ’Orace Smith really ’ad, was 
wot brought it up. 

‘*A smart young fellow was ’Orace, 
with a thirst, ’owever that was a 
curse instead of a blessing—owing to 
"is wages only being 15s. a week. 
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“*Pooh! I could ’ave run round 
"im in circles without ’is catching 
me,’ says 'Orace, alludin’ to the game- 
keeper’s mistake. 

*“‘ Alf Martin said it was a pity ’e 
’adn’t done so, as it would ’ve saved 
"im a five mile walk ’ome. 

“© Don’t you think I can run?’ 
ses ’Orace, ’00 was pushing ’is chest 
out. 

*** Youcan run all right,’ agrees Alf, 
‘ve seen you several times.’ 

“For reasons of ’is own, ’Orace 
didn’t press for dates or starters. 

‘* Presently, ’owever, ’e starts chew- 
ing the rag again about ‘is running. 

““*Did anybody see the way I 
went over old ’Errick’s field?’ ’e 
asks, boasting like. 

““* Yes,’ ses Alf, shuttin’ ’im up, 
‘old Errick ’imself did. ’E ses ’e’s 
waitin’ to see you do it again.’ 

**°Orace couldn’t keep ’is face shut, 
though. From the way ’e talked, 
you'd ’ave fancied there wasn’t an- 
other man in the place able to crawl, 
let alone run. Which was silly—even 
if it was Saturday night. 

Alf gets the needle at last. 

*“* * Not so much talk,’ he ses, ‘ let’s 
"ave a bit more do. I don’t reckan to 
be much of a athelete meself, but if 
I couldn’t run a lop-sided clothes 
prop like you off ’1s legs, I’d eat me 
at.’ 

‘Judging from ’Orace’s reply, Alf 
was goin’ to ’ave a pretty bad attack 
of indigestion as soon as the race was 
over. Unless, 0’ course, ’e preferred 
eating “1s words. 

“?Orace got a bit more modest, 
‘owever, when it come to putting ’is 
money up. It wasn’t until Alf offered 
‘im fifty yards start in a two-mile run 
that ’e consented to back ’imself for 
a quid. 

The job I ’ad to get that quid out 
of °im before the race nearly turned 
me ’air grey. I only collected it at 
last by never giving ’im any change 
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when ’e paid for a drink. *E nearly 
turned teetotaler through it, an’ the 
guv’nor, not knowing the real reason, 
said sport was ruining the nation. 

“As ’e never put more’n a tanner 
down at a time, I went nigh on dotty 
reckoning up ’ow much I ’ad of ’is. 
"FE nearly did the same, too, when ’e 
reckoned it up. 

“They wanted to make me umpire, - 
but ’appening to catch the guv’nor’s 
eye, I come to the conclusion that 
my job was worth more’n arf a day’s 
fame an’ a mention in the local paper. 
So they made ’im umpire, an’ me 
stake’older an’ starter. It was like- 
wise decided that the two should run 
it off on the following Saturday. 

‘This left ’em a week to train in, 
which seemed too long if you took 
their words for the fine condition they 
was in. 

“All that week, Alf never put 71s 
nose inside the pub, but-spent “is 
spare time tearin’ up and down the 
lanes in a pair of running drawers an’ 
vest. 

“The young engaged couples got 
most bitter against ’im. They said the’ 
"Igh Street was quieter than the 
lanes, with *1m chasin’ himself up an’ 
down. | 

‘*?F chased old Mrs. Rice for ’art 
a mile one night afore she found out 
’e wasn’t a ghost. Dick Rice ses ’e 
didn’t ’ave a wink o’ sleep for near a 
week afterwards, owing to ’is old 
woman continual waking ’im up an 
repeatin’ some of the things she said 
to Alf when she found out ’oo it 
was. 

‘““*Orace Smith, ’owever, beyond a 
bit of a run on Monday night, didn’t 
do any training, but used to spend ‘is 
time in "ere, looking clever—which 
must ’ave bin ’arder work than train- 
ing. 

“It used to get my back up, to 
see ‘im sit there grinning, an’ I was 
often tempted to knock some o’ the 
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conceit out of ’im, especially as I’d 
laid rather ’eavy against ‘im. | 

*“On the day o’ the race, all the 
men in the place was ’ere to see the 
start. The wimen would ’ave bin 
ere, too, only they wasn’t allowed, 
so they ’ad to content ’emselves with 


watching ’em through the windows 


as they went by. I never remember 
seeing the windows of the ’ouses so 
clean afore. , 

‘““ Everybody ’oo ’ad a bicycle was 
riding it, so as to keep up with the 
runners. I’d tried to borrow ’Orace’s 
bike, seeing *’e wouldn’t want it, 
but ’e told me 
’e’d sold it, so I 
"ad to get in the 
trap with the 
guv nor. 

““ There was a 
bit of a row afore 
we’d started 
even, owing to 
young ’Arry 
Walters, ’00 was 
pacing Alf, insist-_ 
ing on squirtin’ 
water in ’is face. 
*Arry said it was 
the c’rect thing 
to do, an’ Alf 
nearly choked 
"im by ’itting ’im 
in the jaw just 
as’e was going to . 
squirt some more over ’im. 

**°Orace said Alf was quite right in 
not breaking the principles of a life- 
time for the sake of a race. “Aving 
said this, ’e went off to take ’is fifty 
yards start, an’ it took three of ’em to 
explain to Alf that the race ’adn’t 
commenced. 

‘It'd bin arranged that Joe Brown 
should pace ’Orace, but ’Orace turned 
nasty at the last moment. 

“*?Ow can I run with ’im in front 
of me the ’ole time ?’ ’e ses. 

‘* Joe, ’00’ad also bin born sensitive, 
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nearly ’urt ’imself; ’e got off ’is bike 
so quick, ’e nearly ’urt ’Orace, too. 
““*T mean to say,’ continues ’Orace, 
from the other side of the trap, ‘ Joe 
being a soft-’earted sort of a chap, an’ 


- also ’aving bet on me, ’e might take 


me up on the step of ’Is machine as 
soon as we'd turned the corner.’ 

‘Joe asks us if we thought it 
likely ’e’d ride about the country with 
a thing like ’Orace stuck up be’ind 
"1m. 

‘“°Orace got mad at this an’ said 
°e wouldn’t ’ave a pacer no’ow. 

‘All right,’ ”’ I ses, ‘ you’re only 
cuttin’ off your 
nose to spite 
your face.’ 

‘** Joe, *00 was 
trying to get 
some of his own 
back. said 
Orace’d be all 
right if ’e never 
did anything 
worse than that. 

‘Without giv- 
ing ’em time to 
finish comparing 
noses, we drag- 
ged ’Orace up to 
‘is starting point. 

“Going back 
to the scratch, 
guv’nor 
pulled the trap 
acrost the road, so as to keep the 
people back. 

“As soon as they were all jammed 
back, I fired off an old pistol I'd got 
‘old of. ’Arry Walters, ’00 was as 
nervous as a cat, was so startled that 
’e fell off ’is bike on to Alf Martin. 
By the time they was on their feet 
again, an’ afore Alf ’ad finished show- 
ing ’Arry wot ’e thought of ‘im’ 
"Orace ‘ad turned the corner an’ 
disappeared. 

“This frightened ’Arry, an’ for- 
gettin’ all about Alf, ’e set off after 
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*im as fast as ’e could pedal. Suddenly 
°e remembered ’e was supposed to 
be pacing Alf, an’ ’e jammed on ’is 
brake so sudden that ’e fell off. Alf 
was only a couple of yards be’ind 
when ’e did this, an’ nearly broke ’is 
neck over ‘im. 

‘IT began to feel a bit sick about 
my money, seein’ Alf ’ad only gone a 
couple of hundred yards, an’ ’ad two 
fights with ’is pacemaker in that 
distance. 

‘“‘ Alf ’aving warned ’Arry to keep 
be’ind im, started off again. °E was 
going like blazes; but though the 
road ran straight for arf a mile, ’Orace 
wasn’t in sight. 

** A lot of ’Orace’s pals, ’00 were on 


bikes, wanted to go on a’ead an’ ~ 


catch up with ’im. The guv’nor, 
though, was frightened they might 

ive ’im a lift on their machines, an’ 
told ’em if anyone passed Alf, ’e’d 
declare all bets off. They didn’t try 
after that, being too busy keeping 
Alf’s friends back. 

‘* After Alf ’ad wiped the first mile 
off, ’e began to look played out. 
Young ’Arry, ’oo’d foolishly bin study- 
in’ ’ints on long distance running, ’ad 
come prepared for this. Catching up to 
Alf, ’e tried to shove a concentrated 
meat tabloid down ’is neck. Alf spat 
"it out an’ sent ’im flying, bike an’ 
all. The guv’nor, ’oo ’ad backed Alf 
to win, was so mad at ’Arry’s foolery, 
that ’e only missed running over ’im 
by a fluke. 

“Just when Alf disappeared 
sharp round a corner, we ’eard ’*im 
yell. | 

“*T expect ’Orace is in sight,’ I 
remarks to the guv’nor, as ’e whipped 
up the mare. An’ so ’e was! ’°E was 
sittin’ in the roadway with a bicycle 
by ’is side. Both ’is knees were cut 
’orrible, an’ is right arm was grazed, 
an’ pourin’ with blood.. 

‘‘ There was a pile o’ stones in the 
middle of the road, which ’ad evi- 
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dently upset ’im, an upset ’im pretty 
considerable, too. 

‘* Alf was dancing about in front of 
"1m, an’ ’is language was something 
awful. 

‘“**No wonder you wouldn’t ’ave a 
pacemaker,’ ’e roars; ‘with a bike 
"idden round the corner.’ ’E stood 
there calling ’Orace all the names ’e 
could think of; ’e’d got a good 
memory, too, ’ad Alf. 

‘© 'We’d only got another quarter ofa 
mile to go, so the guv’nor told ’em to 
shove ’Orace in the trap an’ wait for 
explanations till we got to the ‘ Tiger’s 
’Ead.’ The ‘Tiger’s ’Ead’ being 
where we was to finish up, the guv’- 
nor ’aving come to some arrangement 
with the landlord ; two bob was my 
share. 

‘There was ’ardly room for ’Orace 
by ’imself in the back o’ the trap, 
but they ’ad to put ’is bicycle some- 
wheres. When I asked ’im if ’e was 
all right, ’e said °e was—which shows 
wot a knack some people ’ave 
ot making themselves comfortable. 
When ’owever I asked ’im if ’e was 
"urt ’e said ‘no’ in such a nasty 
manner that I got up beside the 
guv nor .again an’ ’eld the whip for 
"im, 

‘* As soon as we reached the ‘ Tiger’s 
’Ead,’ Alf, of course, ’aving won, | 
started round to collect me winnings. 
Two chaps I’d ’ad bets with wasso 
soft-’earted that when they see ’Orace 
"ad ’ad an accident they was took 
faint, an’ ’ad to go ’ome. Their 
earts was the only soft part about 
"em I discovered when I tried to 
persuade ’em to pay up next day. 

‘*Orace, ’0o.’ad bin groaning like 
anything during the journey, shut 
up sudden, as if ’e’d fainted. ‘E 
come to again afore we could get ‘1m 
to the ’orse trough. | 

‘<Tll tell you all about my accident 
to-morrow,’ ’e ses, ‘I feel too il 
now.’ 


A SPORTING MATCH 


** The guv’nor told ’im ’e’ad private 
information that ’e was going to feel 
worse to-morrow. 

***Orace, ’owever, thinking differ- 
ent, the guv’nor shoved ’im into the 
private bar of the ‘Tiger’s ’Ead.’ 
From the way ’e did this, I reckoned 
’is information was likely to be more 
correct than *Orace’s. 

** “Now,” ’e ses, ‘sit down.’ 

*°Orace said ’e preferred standin’. 

“Sit down!’ roars the guv’nor, 
pushing ’im into a chair, in a manner 
that said more for his muscle than ’is 
eart. ‘ Now, let’s ’ear wot you’ve 
got to say about yourself.’ 

‘**’Orace, ‘owever, finished wot ’e’d 
got to say about the guv’nor first—- 
which was 
silly, if polite. 

“**O’course,’ 
*e begins at 
last, amidst 
a ’ushed 
silence, ‘ you 
all think 
thats the 
bike I bought 
last month; - 
but it ain't. “* 
I sold it soon 
after I ’ad it, 
It’s being the 
same make only shows I[ ain’t the 
only silly mug in the world.’ 

“While ’e was telling the tale, I 
see a man look over the partition 
from the public bar side. Afore I 
could see ’is face properly, ’e missed 
is footing an’ got down quickly. 

*<* Well,’ ’Orace continues, ‘0o’ 
course I wonders ’ow it was Alf 
Martin never even got in sight. Just 
as I turns the corner, I looks over me 
shoulder to see if ’e was anywheres 
about, an’ the next instant I was run 
into by a cyclist.’ 

***°’Oo was e’ ?’ asks the guv nor. 

“*That was one of the things I 
asked ’im,’ ses Orace, ‘ but ’e couldn’t 
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"ave ’eard me. As soon as ’e sees ’ow 
much I was ‘urt, ’e said ’e’d go for a 
doctor.’ 

“°° Why didn’t ’e go on ’is bike ?’ 
ses Alf, ‘it ain’t damaged much.’ 

‘“**’Ow do I know ?’ ses ’Orace, 
snappy like, ‘ p’r’aps ’e was frightened 
"e might run in somebody else, an’ 
not quite disable ‘im. Any’ow ’e 
didn’t take it, an’ I’m going to keep 
it till °e comes an’ asks me for it.’ 

‘““* Wot sort o? man was ’e ?’ jn- 


quires Alf. 


“JT didn’t notice *1m much,’ ses 
*Orace, ‘I was too upset. Don’t you 
believe wot I say ?” ’e asks, looking 
at us in surprise. 

“Not till we see the man,’ ses 

Alf, with a 
nasty laugh. 

Tare. 
eee ad’e got the 
, —*’ words out of 

* ‘is mouth 
than a man 
walks into 


the bar. ’E 
seemed to 
me like the 


man I see 
looking over 
the partition, 
but o’ course, 


AGALNST 'IM.” 


I couldn’t be sure. 

““*Can any gentleman direct me 
to the nearest doctor,’ ’e gasps out. 

‘“ Afore anyone could answer ’im, 
’e gives a kind of a start an’ runs over 
to ’Orace. 

‘** My pore fellow,’ ’e ses, grabbing 
"old of ’is bad arm, ‘’ave I ’urt you 
much ?’ 

‘“°Orace gave a yell which was 
answer enough. 

****Ave I caused ’im to lose the 
race ?’ he asks of us sorrowfully. 

“Alf looked at ’im in a startled 
manner. 

“It’s true, then,’ ’e gasps. 


‘** Wot’s true ?’ ses the man. 
NN 
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“ “Why, that somebody ran into 
"im 2’. 

*“* O’ course it’s true,’ ’e ses. ‘I’m 
the un’appy mortal as did it. You 
don’t suppose ’e ’urt ’imself like that 
for fun, do you? I only ’ope my 
machine ain’t damaged as much as ’e 
is.’ 

‘“*? Orace’s face was a reg’lar pic- 
ture. 

****Qo—’oo are you?’ ’e stutters 
out. 

"Pm the unfortnit wretch as run 
into you,’ ses the man. ‘Ain’t ’e 
told you about ’ ‘is accident ? ’ ’e asks, 
looking at us; ‘’as ’e kep’ it quiet to 
spare me feelings ? ’OQw’s the bicycle, 
is it ’urt much?” 

““*The bike’s all mght,’ ses Alf, 
looking in surprise at ’Orace’s antics. 

‘‘For a minute ’e stood looking 
from ’Orace to the stranger, an’ then 
’e begin to smile in a curious way. 

‘“**°Orace,’’e ses, owning up to ’is 
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you,’ 


mistake like a man, ‘I beg your 
pardon for not believing you afore. 
It’s lucky for you, though, the man as 
run into you is ’ere to prove you 
wasn’t lying. If you ’ad bin I'd ’ave 
murdered you.’ 

““*That’s manly conduct,’ ses the 
stranger to Alf, ‘ you can chalk your 
drinks upto me for that noble apology.’ 

“°°R’s a swindler,’ roars ’Orace, 

’e wasn t the man as run into 
me.’ 

*** T thought just now you said you 
didn’t reckernise ’im,’ ses Alf. ‘ If ’e 
ain’t the man, where is ’e ?’ 

‘““*Orace could ’ardly speak for 
rage. 

“Til pay you out for this, Alf 
Martin,’ ’e ses, getting up. ‘As for 
"e ses to the man, ‘you’re a 
swindling rascal.’ 

“<* Not that,’ ses the man, shaking 
is “ead sadly, ‘only the un’appy 
instrument of Providence.’ ” 
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A SUMMER DAY 


By H. EDMUNDS 


Dense-wooded hills that kiss the ocean's blue, 
Sea-sanded caves, all Hecked with silver foam, 
Some cobles riding by a rough-hewn pier— 


Devon—my home! 


The lazy waves lap idly on the ridge: 
Far up the combe the gleaners’ voices cry,- 
But by the shore each sound is blended with 


The sea’s sad sigh. 


In clear rock-riven pools the seaweed streams, 
The sea birds circle in Heav’'n's sun-lit dome. 
Ah, land of summer skies and waking dreams— 


Devon— my home! 
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MODERN HOMES 


By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


HIS charming roadside cottage 
is within a mile of that un- 
lovely spot known as Jarvis’ 
Brook and Crowborough 

Station. But for its quaint stone 
gateway, set within the high hedge 
banks, the casual traveller would 
hardly note its existence. Yet for all 
its unobtrusive position it has a 
site which is singularly pleasant and 
attractive, and commands beautiful 
views. The garden terrace stands 
high above the wooded valley, and 
the tennis,lawn and garden ground 
are well secured from observation, 
though they lie so near to the road. A 
good opportunity is afforded the 
architect when the entrance to a 
house is from a steeply sloping road 
between high banks, and Mr. E. J. 
May, the architect of Gilham’s Birch, 
has made the most of it. The stone 
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piers carry a little tiled roof and a 
quaint oak gate crosses the lower half 
of the opening. A straight path some 
thirty paces long leads direct up to 
the front door, and it is bordered at 
either side by ‘dry stone walls about 
breast high, above which are narrow 
flower borders, and behind these are 
yew hedges. These are again backed by 
a hedgerow of holly, quick, bramble, 
gorse, etc., interspersed with higher 
trees. The path is flagged with 
irregular stone blocks and the brown 
stone walls are full of free growing 
rock plants. It may easily be under- 
stood how effective a setting all this 
is to the quaint red-tiled cottage 
beyond, and also what variety of 
colour effects may so be obtained by 
the varied nature of the planting. 
The rock plants, of course, provide 
a good deal of beautiful colour, anc 
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then above them we have the narrow Though the main building is 
flower borders for various effects, picturesque, it is fairly sym- 
separated by a dark yew hedge metrical in each main front, 
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from the tall foxgloves or holly-hocks and the tiles and bricks are chosen 


which appear between them and the with excellent results of texture 


upper hedge. In both directions the and colour. The chimneys are an 
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effect of this paved footway or agreeable departure from the ordin- 
““twitten” is delightful; andisespeci- ary types. 
ally good as seen from the hall. The open porch with oak posts 
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and lintel, on which are carved the 
initials and crest of the owner, Sir 
Lindsay Hogg, comes under the 
angle of the right hand gable. Turn- 
ing to the right and going through 
the pergola and down the steps to the 
tennis lawn, we have the view, shown 
in another sketch, which illustrates 
the pleasing mass and outline pro- 
duced from this end. 
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The garden front, seen from the 
steeply sloping meadow below the 
terrace, is shown in another sketch, 
and embodies the traditional cottage 
feature of arched brackets across a 
central recess. 

An interesting feature of the in- 
terior is the inglenook in the hall, 
which is framed within the old stone 
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jambs and oak lintel from an earlier 
building which stood here. The stone 
jamb is deeply scooped out from the 


frequent sharpening of smugglers’ 


knives—so they say, for this was a 
hot-bed of smugglers once. Mr. May 
has given in this hall quite the feeling 
of an old cottage fireplace with the 
raised hearth and the window recess 
and seat. It is charmingly furnished 


with nice old furniture and_ brass- 
work. Opening from the hall is a 
brick paved recess in the centre of 
the garden front, with steps down to 
the terrace. The walls of the hall 
place are covered with brown paper 
with a narrow decorated paper frieze, 
and the woodwork is painted white ; 
the floor is paved with red tiles, The 
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other rooms are finished without 
wall decoration, the dining-room hav- 
ing white-washed walls and the draw- 
ing room a plain green paper. In 
every respect an effort has been made 
to produce simple and restful results. 
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View below Térrace 


There is a cosy little smoking parlour, 
so there are practically four sitting 
rooms within a comparatively small 
compass. In place of this there 
might have been a dining room 
and one very good sized hall parlour, 
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but there can be little doubt the 
plan here adopted is the most popular 
in this country. 

The making of a small house very 
much on the scheme of a large one 
necessitates small rooms, and, one 
would argue, not quite the best sani- 
tary conditions. Yet there is good 
enough reason for a plan which pro- 
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lack of privacy does not present an 
ideal to the modern householder, and 
as a matter of fact the comparatively 
small house of: to-day is often enough 
required to accommodate a class of 
people who in their culture of mind 
and desire for comfort had no counter- 
part in the Middle Ages, for then 
there existed no such middle-class. 
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vides first a room for meals ; second, 
a general sitting-room such as a hall 
-parlour; third, a drawing-room or 
ladies’ room; fourth, a smoking-room, 
or library, or men’s room. 

These are divisions of a home which 
every good housewife, no doubt, de- 
sires, and in “‘ Gilham’s Birch ” they 
are contrived as cleverly as may be. 

The Elizabethan period with its 
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There is, of course, a numerous class 
to-day which, with little money to 
spend, still desires to live in very much 
of the style and comfort of even the 
wealthiest classes, and rather than 
forego this they are willing to do it all 
within very small compass. It must be 
admitted that the best of our present- 
day architects have enabled this 
desire to find a reasonable measure of 
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fulfilment, and it is to be feared that 
the chief result of the development of 
the hall-parlour has been tocreate an 
ambition to possess it in addition 
to the two or three other rooms usually 
provided. In few cases does a large 
hall parlour appear to satisfy or make 
up for the absence of its parlour or 
its smoking room, though architects 
have certainly done their best to 
encourage its adoption. 

If my readers were to com- 
pare “Gitlham’s Birch” with many 
of the large country houses of 
which Mr. May has built so many, 
they would find that he has 
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managed to encompass, within very 
small areas, much of the feeling of 
comfort and pleasure of the large 
country house. Even the few 
illustrations here given will = in- 
dicate that a genuine architectual 
interest may be created in a very 
simple and unpretentious subject. 

The name Gilham’s Birch appears 
to be acorruption of William’s Birch, 
and the William referred tois William 
the Conqueror. It is certainly along 
descent, but we cannot now look 
upon a birch which was familiar to 
the great William, for birches do not 
form a feature of the site. 


ROSES. 


by G. R. 


Roses red and roses white, 

Half in shadow, half in light, 
Washed by dew, kissed by alr— 
Roses, roses everywhere, 


Great festoons of painted blooms, 


Merchandise of fairy looms, 
Pink and Golden in the sun— 


Roses, roses every one. 


Weighted clusters faintly sway, 


To and fro the livelong day; 


All is laughter, all is fair— 


Roses, roses everywhere. 


“WHO LAUGHS LAST” 


By R. BASIL JAMES 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


~ HEN it’s a-jar!”’ cried Jon- 
villac, the Fool, laughing. 
But before we go further, 
a word falls to be said. 
When I say that Jonvillac cried “* when 
it’s a-jar,” I really mean that he 
cried something quite different I 
state essential, not literal, truth. I 
use the words to indicate to you the 
deplorable antiquity and fatuity of 
the conundrum Jonvillac had just 
propounded in the same breath as his 
answer. Concerning the other qualities 
of the conundrum, I say nothing ex- 
cept tempora mutantur nos et mutamur 
an tls, and that therefore you need 
form no low opinion of the Countess 
and her ladies who heard it quite with- 
out discomposure, neither of Jon- 
villac, whom you will love before we 
have finished with him, or I shall 
have done my work ill. The poor 
wretch, you understand, had been 
ordered to be funny, and having 
prattled vivaciously for some minutes 
amid a deepening gloom, he turned in 
despair to this old, old favourite and 
- cried—well, what he did cry—with 
great spirit, and laughing. 

His laugh rang loud and hollow 
and—alas—lonely. It died in his 
throat, and he looked. up at his 
master’s face rather piteously. His 
master was looking sideways at the 
Cardinal, and it seemed to the Fool 
even in this moment of humiliation 
that the Count’s attitude to the 
Cardinal was much the same as his 
own to the Count. The Fool could 
have discoursed widely on this subject 
for many minutes, but his business was 
to discourse as a fool, and he had 


failed in it. And who will hear wis- 
dom from a discredited fool? Not 
his master, at any time, and assuredly 
not in the chagrin of seeing his 
honoured (and feared) guest openly 
fatigued at the entertainment pro- 
vided for him, 

The Cardinal leaned back wearily 
in his chair. “‘ An admirable answer,” 
he drawled, yawning behind his hand. 
He was a slow-witted, ponderously 
facetious dignitary and loved to hurt 
those who were too far beneath him to 
resent it. “‘I could even find it in 
my heart to smile, good cousin,” he 
continued, turning his head lazily 
toward the Count, ‘‘ were it not for 
thought of the respect we all owe to 
extreme old age.”” He smiled over the 
last few words, giving them an in- 
tonation of drollery ; experience had 
taught him that it was advisable to 
indicate when he was jesting. 

A volley of obedient laughter filled 
the hall. The Count held his sides, 
and, throwing back his head, laughed 
through his great beard till the rafters 


rang. The Cardinal’s secretary, who 


intended to succeed in life, cachin- 
nated so vigorously that he almost 
choked. He thought the inconveni- 
ence well paid for by the Cardinal’s 
indulgent smile thrown in his direc- 
tion. The Countess, who knew better 
than to frown when her lord smiled, 
followed his lead, gazing with admir- 
ation at the witty cardinal. The gen- 
tlemen in the body of the hall leaned 
back as far as they dared, sitting on 
the long unbacked benches, and 
bellowed to the roof. Some picked up 
the knives and spoons lying about on 
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the disordered tables, hammering 
loudly their applause. One mad 
wag threw a bone at the Fool, and hit 
him on the ear. The laughter took a 
new note, the note of genuine enjoy- 
ment, and they roared the louder. 
Jonvillac alone was not amused. 
Not quite alone. The Lady Isabeau 
looked serious enough, heaven knows. 
She sat on the Countess’s right, a 
pale slip of a girl, lissom and golden- 
haired, and her 
eyes were filled 
with pity, and her 
mouth worked as 
she gazed on the 
cowering little 
figure of the poor 


Fool. Another 
bone, well aimed, 
found its mark, 


and, turning, his 
arms protecting 
his head, he started 
in a crouching run 
for the door. But 
in the act of start- 
ing he faced her 
and in that mo- 
ment stopped 
dead. Still in that 
crouching pose, he 
stared up into that 
fair face with the 
piteously working 
mouth and the 
divine compassion / 
in its eyes. His // 
arms fell to his 
sides; he forgot 
the clamour, the jeers, and all 
the cruel faces contorted with mock- 
ing laughter; Jonvillac’s soul came 
into his eyes and stood there. Then 
a piece of greasy meat caught him 
full in the mouth, and he awoke. 
He stood upright, and looked round 
on his tormentors; then with one 
last glance at that other face, walked 
calmly out of the hall. 
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The Countess turned sharply on the 
Lady Isabeau. “ Wilt not laugh with 


the rest, Mistress Dainty?” she 
cried. ‘‘ Art too tender hearted by 
far!’? She turned to the Count. 


“Sir, your niece weeps because the 
Fool is pelted for his folly!” 

“Not I, in faith!” cried the Lady 
Isabeau, “not I. Let him go hang; 
he is well served.’’ She was not very 
courageous, I fear, the Lady Isabeau. 

| So that was the 

first time their eyes 
crossed; the 
second was among 
the cabbages. 
Jonvillac was seen 
no more in the hall, 
and about the cas- 
tle; another filled 
phis jester’s uni- 
Zag form, and wooed 
Jy the Count’s fickle 
My, favour. The Lady 
¥ Isabeau did not 
forget him, but she 
feared to ask where 
he was gone. But 
eek asthe days began 
Ka\YoAw to break earlier 
\S>¥ and become mild- 

er, and the cherry 
trees put on their 
gowns of white, 
the Lady Isabeau 
was moved one 
morning to rise 
betimes from her 
bed and walk a- 
_. broad. Out through 
the little gate she went and over the 
drawbridge—which was never drawn, 
for those were the days of the long 
peace—and through the rank grass 
by the side of the moat, startling the 
water-rats, who held that outer bank 
of the moat their sanctuary. Fair 
indeed she was as she stepped through 
the grass, her light foot scarcely leav- 
ing a trace behind. Her sweet pale 
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face, the cheeks rose-tinted with the 
joy of morning and of spring, bloomed 
in its setting of rich golden hair ; her 
gown was deepest blue, and a white 
girdle shaped it to her waist. Now, 
she who follows the outer edge of the 
moat of Chateau Faucon comes at 
last to the hedge of the kitchen garden, 
and as the cherry trees were dressed 
for spring, the Lady Isabeau sought 
the garden gate and went in. She 
reached up to a branch, dragging it 
down to breathe its faint elusive 
fragrance, and as she drew it across 
her face so that its perfect whiteness 
mingled with her golden hair, -she 
saw him again. He was kneeling in 
the soft brown mould, and he gazed 
up at her as at a vision from heaven. 
He was planting seedling cabbages, 
or should have been, for the trowel 
fell from his hand, as he gazed and 
gazed, until his eyes filled with great 
tears that presently welled over and 
splashed upon his clasped hands. 

“It is you, Jonvillac ?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“*T am sorry.” 

““ That I weep, madame ? You may 
be glad; I weep for joy.” 

“Sorry that you are ” she 
waved her hand vaguely at the trowel 
and the baby cabbages. Jonvillac 
smiled a smile that chased the ecstatic 
‘look from his face, and he rose easily 
to his feet. It might be called a 
cynic’s smile. 

“You may still be glad, madame. 
It is a better thing to grow good cab- 
bages than to make bad jokes.”’ 

*“* But a harder life.” 

“May be. At least there are no 
bones thrown if I plant a cabbage 
awry. But indeed, madame, I des- 
served my fate; it was a plaguy 
poor attempt, and that I was in sore 
trouble at the time cannot rank as 
an excuse.” He was not unwill- 
ing to let her know that = such 
cheap jesting was not his custom. 
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was well served,” he 


‘No, I 
finished. 

‘It was shameful,” she began hotly 
and broke off, hanging her head. She 
remembered that she had _ herself 
used those very words “ well served.”’ 
“IT must go,” she murmured, and, 
turning, ran out through the gate. 
Jonvillac bowed low, then returned to 
his cabbages. He did not, it is true, 
work very hard at them, for now and 
again he would fall into a kind of 
trance, and his lips would move, 
while he waved a seedling rhythmic- 
ally in the air instead of planting it ; 
Old Pierre, the head gardener, spoke 
bitter words concerning idle louts 
when he came presently to see how the’ 
work went. But Jonvillac did not 
Care; as soon as he was free for a 
little while, straight. he went to where 
his jerkin hung in the gardener’s 
shed, and taking his pen and his ink- 
horn (yes, he was a scholar, our Jon- 
villac) he wrote it all down. It wasa 
rondeau, and he called it ‘“‘Le 
Cerisier.”? You will find it m—vwell, 
you will find it if you look in the 
right book, but if I were to tell you 
which book, you would know Jon- 
villac’s other name, so we will pass on. 

The Lady Isabeau was again up 
betimes the next morning and again 
she wandered round the margin of the 
moat, and through the garden gate. 
She was in a pensive mood,apparently, 
and her eyes were bent on the ground 
when Jonvillac appeared before her. 
We, umnprejudiced observers, might 
have thought her start of surprise a 
little overdone, perhaps, but Jonvillac 
was too much concerned with certain 
other speculations to criticise—really 
weighty speculations as: were her 
eyes really blue, or had he been misled 
by the versifier’s easy trick of com- 
paring cyes to the blue of heaven: was 
there a dimple at each corner of her 
mouth, or only at one; and, what 
would be her: first word ? 
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It was “O!” and Jonvillac replied 
in suitable terms. Then “ tell me,” 
She’ asked, “‘what was the great 
trouble you spoke of ? You said you 
were in great trouble when—when 
——’’ She hesitated. 

“When Pity shone in your eycs 
and made me brave,” said Jonvillac 
gravely. “I will tell you, Lady 
Isabeau. I heard that day that my 
father was dead.” 

‘“*T am sorry,” she faltered. 

“IT loved the old man. He turned 
me out of doors ‘for a ne’er-do-well, 
as I am, no doubt ;: yet I loved him. 
We are as God made us, and 
God made me to make verses, and 
put it in my bones to be a wanderer, 
so I do not complain that my father 
left his lands to my brother. God 

made my brother a farmer, so he is 
well placed. And there is still a 
little corner left for me and a little 
house on it.” 

‘Where is that, Jonvillac ? ” 

“* Over in Count Bertrand’s country, 
a full day’s walk through the forest,” 
and he pointed away to the south- 
west. “‘I went straight there that 
day.” 

‘* And why did you come back ? ”’ 
she asked, but her colour 
she met his eye. 

‘““There were — reasons, 
Isabeau,”’ he replied. 

“Good-bye,” she said. “T shall 
be missed. There are great prepara- 
tions.” 

“For the Sieur de Malvoisin ° 
Yes, we have all to be in the court- 
yard when he arrives, to make a 
brave show. [ shall look for you,” 
and Jonvillac ‘bowed gravely, as 
though there were nothing strange in 
an under-gardencr promising to re- 
member the Count’s niece. 

The Sieur de Malvoisin was to stay 
one night. He stayed three days, 
and Jonvillac gnawed his lips as he 
saw the handsome young man walk 
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by the Lady Isabeau’s side on the 
terrace, bending toward her most 
gallantly and paying open court. He 
was the Cardinal’s nephew, and Jon- 
villac grew to hate him as fervently 
as he had hated his uncle there in 
the dining hall. And she came not 
to the garden. 

Then the Cardinal’s nephew left, 
and the next morning she came. The 
under-gardener was stiff; he bowed 
without a word. 

“*Bon jour, Jonvillac,’ she said, 
I give her words because he made 
them into a poem that. same day, a 
poem of lightness and grace that have 
made it the despair of verse-mongers 
ever since. 

‘Bon jour, madame,” he replicd 
sulkily, but she would not be dis- 
couraged. _ 

‘* And how are the little cabbages °’ 

“Tt is kind of Madame to assume 
an interest in the occupations of a 
gardener, when her mind must be 
taken up with the doings of great 
people. The little cabbages are all 
planted, and growing well.” 

“Will you not be friends, 
Villac ?”’ she pouted. 

“It is not for an under-gardener 
to be friends with a great lady, 
madame; his place is to berespectful. 
Besides, it is so long since you were 
here that I had forgot you had ever 
condescended to treat me as other 
than a servant.” 

** So long ? ’’ she asked whimsically. 

‘“ Three days, madame,” he replied 
portentously, but this was guile. 
Well he knew that this was the fourth 
day. She took the bait. 

‘Four days!’’ she cried. Jon- 
villac looked up at her with a sudden 
smile ; she, too, had been counting 
the days. She flushed hotly and 
turned away. 

“True,” he admitted, “true! 
The Cardinal’s nephew was here 
three days, and to-day is the fourth. 
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So, the time hanging heavy on your 
ladyship’s hands, the under-gardener 
must once more take up his old trade 
and make sport for his betters.” 

“We sat so late,” she answered 
humbly, “that I was too weary 
But Jonvillac would not be appeased ; 
he knew his book. He was a person- 
able young man, you must remember, 
and had not roamed the world for 
nothing. And this time his hgart 
was In it. 

*“Not too weary,” 
he sneered, “to be up 
tolerably early and 
walking on the terrace 
with this Malvoisin !”’ 
This was too much. 

“How do you 
dare!’ she cried, 
‘‘ wretch that you are, 
how do you dare to 
take me to task——”’ 
She stopped, panting, 
Jonvillac stepped 
close to her. 

“I love you,” he 
said low and passion- 
ately. “I love you, 
Lady Isabeau, that is 
how I dare! And 
you love me, too! 
Dare you say no?” 

There was silence. 
She had turned very 
pale, and she looked 
into his eyes with a 
frightened stare. He 
stood very close to her, but he kept 
his arms straight down by his sides, 
and looked steadily back into her 
eyes. Presently they filled with tears, 
a happy flush streamed over her face, 
and with a little sob she swayed to- 
ward him. 

“You do not dare ? ”’ he asked her 
some minutes after. 

‘““No,” she said, “I have loved 
you for—why, it must be three w ce ‘ks 
since you made that bad joke!” 
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Slug-a-bed as old Pierre was, he 
was more than usually slothful that 
day, and luckily, or he would have had 
a hot mouthful for the Count, for 
the sun’s rays had left but little dew 
for the Lady Isabeau’s gown to 
shake from the grass when she 
hurried back by the edge of the moat. 

And all through May these lovers 
blessed old Pierre’s sleepy head. 
Hidden by the high garden wall from 
ae PLY ne eyes, even on the battle- 
ments of the Castle, 
there under the cherry 
trees they renewed 
their vows each morn- 
ing. Little breakfast 
did Jonvillac earn, 
but many were the 
verses he read to her, 
and never once did 
she fail to bear the 
precious paper away 
in her bosom. And 
he made a triolet 
about that, too. 

** Tell me, Etienne,” 
she asked once — for 
Etienne was the first 
part of his’ other 
name—“ why did you 
become a jester ? ”’ 

‘* It was the easiest 
thing to do when my 
father turned me to 
the door, and one sees 
the world, too, if one 
is careful never to 
stay too long with one master. 
Besides, there is plenty of time to 
write poetry.” 

‘And why did you come back to 
be a gardener ?”’ she asked, for per- 
haps the twentieth time, just for the 
pleasure of hearing his reply as he 
bowed low before her, saying with 
mock gravity, “There were rea- 
sons, Lady Isabean.” And for the 
twentieth time they dissolved in 
laughter. In May, and when you 
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are in love, alittle jest will go a 
long, long way. 
But one morning it was a pale, 


distraught Lady Isabeau that came 
to the garden. Her eyes were weary: 


with wakefulness and the corners of 
her mouth drooped pitifully down. 
‘Oh! Etienne,” she said, and 
“Dearest !”’ he answered, gathering 
her in his arms. And at that she broke 
down and cried. At last he learnt that 
the Sieur de Malvoisin was coming to 
the Castle. 
‘*But what of that, Isabeau ?” 
““He—he wants to marry me, 
Etienne, and they say I must!” 
“Then we must run away,” he 
declared bravely. In those days a 
maid’s wishes had little to do with 
this question of marriage, as he well 
knew, and arefusal to obey her uncle’s 
command was not to be thought of. 
‘© When will he come ? ” 
“To-day, Etienne,.and they say 
we must be wedded in a month!” 
** How long will he stay ?”’ 
“Only to-night. He is on his way 
to visit his uncle, the Cardinal.” 
“Then we have nearly a month 
to make ready,” said Jonvillac, and 
cheered and consoled her with brave 
words, kissing the tears from her 
eyes and the downward droop from 
her lips. ° 
But alas! “Phomme propose mats 
Dieu dispose,” or, as in this case, 
lovers lay their little plans and uncles 
upset them. The Sieur de Malvoisin 
arrived at noon, and after dinner 
was Closeted with the Count for a 
full hour. In that time he put forward 
many excellent reasons why his mar- 
riage with the Lady Isabeau should 
take place the next day, together 
with other reasons which touched not 
sé much himself and the lady as the 
Cardinal and the Count ; in effect, it 
became very much to the Count’s 
interest to agree to the proposal. 
The Lady Isabeau was informed 


knew of it—and Jonvillac. 
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of the decision, and there was a sad 
scene between her and the countess, 
such a scene, indeed, that she was 
locked into her rooms, and the Count 
apologised to his guest for her absence 
on the ground that she was overcome 
by the honour done her. “A young 
maid’s bashfulness, sir, you will 
forgive.” 

By three o’clock the whole castle 
Poor 
Jonvillac was almost crazed with grief, 
Twice was he found in passages and 
stairs where no under-gardeners may 
walk, and ignominiously expelled. 
How to get word with her, that was 
the difficulty. He did not sleep a 
wink. With the first dawn he was 
out in the garden, cherishing the 
hopeless hope that she would come, 
but the sun rose higher and higher, 
and the air grew hotter and hotter, 
and old Pierre came and went away 
again ; but no Lady Isabeau. Pre- 
sently he heard Pierre calling, but he 
felt that he could not suffer him just 
then, so stooping down by the hedge 
he ran out through the gate and so 
over the bridge into the courtyard. 
He was unnoticed, so many were the 
servants bustling to and fro, and the 
men at arms lounging in the sun or 
polishing their accoutrements. All 
the talk was of the wedding; it was 
to be at noon. Poor Jonvillac was on 
the rack of his questionings: What 
was she doing, what would she do, 
what was he going to do? Overand 
over again they turned in his skull, 
and his face grew lean and haggard. 

And so at last it was nearly noon 
and Jonvillac found himself jammed 
among the scullions and the serving 
men at the back of the great hall, 
with none of his questions answered. 
When last he was in that hall he 
wore motley, and was driven out with 
kicks and jeers ; he reflected now with 
wonder that that hour had once 
seemed to him real misery. 
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Suddenly the buzz of talk ceased. 
The Sieur de Malvoisin, high of colour 
and of voice, had appeared suddenly 
on the dais, followed by the Count, 
protesting, expostulating. It was 
easy for Jonvillac to see what had 
happened—Lady Isabeau had spoken. 
His heart came near bursting for joy. 

“IT marry no unwilling maid!” 
the angry man flung over his shoulder 
to the Count, and strode to the door, 
the crowd crushing back from his 
path. The Count followed him out, 
turning at the door to command, with 
a scowl, that no man should move. 
But Malvoisin’s men pushed through 
and out into the Court. In the silence 
that followed could be heard Mal- 
voisin’s loud tones alternated with the 
Count’s deprecating murmur, and at 
last a clatter of hoofs told that the 
Cardinal’s nephew was gone. 

The Count re-appeared at the door 
in a black rage. He had mildly 
swallowed some indignities in the last 
few minutes, now someone was going 
tosufferfor them. Heraged through 
the hall to the dais. 

‘ Bring the hussy out ! ” he roared, 
“bring her out ! This is her marriage 
day, and married she shall be!” 
Isabeau appeared at the little door, 
half dragged, half supported by the 
Countess. The Count seized her by 
the wrist and swung her on to the 
middle of the dais. 

‘* Now, ye dish-washers, ye tenders 
of pigs and devourers of offal, who 
wants a wife? A dainty piece of 
flesh, I promise you, and may yet 
with daily beating make a good spouse 
for a scullion. And to salve the sting 
of her curst temper, here is a purse 
of gold as dowry! Come, ye earth- 
worms and creeping things, any one 
of you is fit, so he be mean enough ! ” 

At the back of the hall men looked 
at each other affrighted. When a 
lord jests, the wise servant does not 
take him too literally. But Jonvillac 
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pressed forward, and stood before the 
Count. 

“Who are you?” the Count de- 
manded. 


“THROUGH IT'S BRANCHES SHE SAW HIM AGAIN,” 


“*T work in your garden, my lord !'”’ 
‘And wert formerly my _ jester. 
Take her, Jonvillac, take her. She 
hath played a sorry jest to-day, and 
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is well mated with thee. Lead on to 
the Chapel!” 

And so, amid jeers and laughter, and 
mocking obeisances, the procession 
passed to the chapel, and the terrified 
chaplain pronounced the fateful words. 

Then out into the sunshine went 
the two, into the courtyard crammed 
with folk. The Count threw back 
his head and laughed through his 
great beard, holding his sides for 
merriment at the sight of them, and 
all the crowd jeered and laughed with 
him. Slowly, hand in hand, Jonvillac 
and Isabeau passed through the 
Court under the arch, and over the 
bridge, their heads bowed under the 
pitiless laughter. It grew fainter and 
fainter behind them as they walked 
down the long straight road, and the 
boys running alongside and around 
them began to drop back one by one. 
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Soon the last one was left behind, 
and Jonvillac and Isabeau looked 
sideways at each other, but spake 
no word. Jonvillac looked back at 
the castle, with the people clustered 
round the gate, and their laughter 
swelled up again as he turned, and 
came faintly to his ears. 

Soon the road entered the forest, 
and the outcasts were hidden from 
the castle. They found a mossy bank, 
and sat down looking at each other. 
Presently their lips broke into smiles, 
their smiles into chuckles, and their 
chuckles into peal on peal of the most 
whole-hearted laughter. The _ birds 
and the squirrels fled in fright as the 
forest rang with it. They fell panting 
in each other’s arms, and: | 

““O, my dear, my dear! they 
laugh best who laugh last!” cried 
Jonvillac the Fool. 
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By GEORGE CECIL 


HE Season has been a successful 
one. That is to say, the average 
attendance was excellent, while 
on many occasions so great 
was the demand for seats that it was 
necessary to add extra stalls. The 
popularity of “Madama Butterfly ” 
shows no sign of waning ; “ Die 
Meistersinger,’” ‘La Tosca,’ and 
‘Carmen ”’ drew several large houses ; 
and on “La Traviata” and “La 
Bohéme”’ nights 
many who counted 
on securing places 
at the last moment 
were disappointed. 
* The individual 
efforts of several of 
the artists also call 
for high praise. 
Signor Caruso’s 
Ricardo, Rodolfo, 
and Don José | 
(which was chiefly 
remarkable for the 
perfection of his 
singing in the 
“Flower Song ”’) 
filled the theatre — 
to overflowing; 
Mme. Donalda’s 
Marguérite (or 
rather Margherita, 
“Faust,” having 
been given in Italian) drew those who 
know a good thing when they hear it, 
and Signor Sammarco, though handi- 
capped by a Gilda who scarcely 
realised one’s ideals, sang Rigoletto 
with the vocal excellence and dramatic 
intensity which have made his im- 
personation almost a famous one. M. 
Marcoux again was a picturesque 
Il Re in‘ Aida” ; and though Signor 
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Bassi, who made his London début 
in ‘I Pagliacci,” failed to improve 
upon the performances of his prede- 
cessors, he at least is a useful addition 
to the tenor ranks. Amongst others 
who appeared were Signor Scandiani 
—who sang Silvio’s effective strains 
with the care which comes of intelli- 
gent study, M. Crabbé—the fortunate 
possessor of a well-developed voice of 
fine, resonant quality, Signor Carpi— 
whose mezza voce 
is an agreeable fea- 
ture of his singing, 
and Signor Zucchi 
—whose Spoletta is 
a particularly clever 
character study. 
Several of the Ger- 
man singers were 
also  successful— 
unexpectedly  suc- 
cessful! One 
generally fights shy 
of the vocal pro- 
ducts of the 
Fatherland, but it 
must be confessed 
that in Fraulein 
Hempel we have a 
coloratura singer of 
the first rank: 
while her voice is 


of the delightful 
quality that is all too rarely met 
with in these degenerate days. 


Fraulein Fiebiger also was a most 
welcome acquisition, for she sang 
the réle of Anne Page in a highly 
desirable manner, rising to unex- 
pected heights in the duet with 
Fenton and in the air of the fourth 
act. Mention also may be made ot 
Herr Jorn—whose voice is by far the 
00 
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best that the German contingent can 
furnish. Herr Zador gave a particu- 
larly good account of himself in 
‘* Hansel und Gretel,’’ and as Ford in 
‘“‘Die llustigen Wieber von Windsor,”’ 
his singing was both un-German and 
excellent. The English and American 
singers included Mr. Whitehill—who 
did much towards minimising the 
dulness of the ‘ Ring,” Mr. 
Putnam Griswold—whose 
round, sympathetic voice is 
used in the manner which 
distinguishes the singer from 
the shouter, Mr. Frederick 
Austin—who shows commend- 
able dramatic instinct, 
Madame Agnes Nicholls—an 
artist of ability, and a _ few 
others—including Miss  Glee- 
son White (who was promoted 
to singing Venus) and several 
who are unlikely to rise to 
eminence. 

The long-promised revival 
of ‘‘La Gioconda” duly took 
place, and the performance 
was, on the whole, a good one, 
while the opera was mounted 
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in a manner which can only 
be © described j {as jsuperb. 
Signor Sammarco sang the 
exacting vdle of Barnaba with 
all the beauty of tone to 
which he has accustomed us, 
and the successful way in 
which he overcame _ the 
difficulties of the ¢fessttura in 
the soliloquy (the greater part 
-of which, alas! was cut after 
the first performance) speaks 
volumes for the skill with 
which he uses his upper 
notes. The highly dramatic 
Gioconda of Mdlle. Destinn 
ranks with her Aida and 
Butterfly—being distin- 
guished for the traits which 
characterise her singing; 
Signor Bassi was an Enzo of 
the curate’s egg variety ; M. Journet’s 
Badoero showed his sonorous voice to 
exceptional advantage ; and Madame 
Edna Thornton sang La Cieca’s air 
in the manner beloved of the British 
matron. Madame Kirkby Lunn should 
not have been allowed to attempt 
Laura’s music. Indeed, it is a thou- 
sand pities that this once admired 
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the seductive air ‘‘ Vieni 
meco,” and the impres- 
sive “ OSommo Carlo” 
in which the singer in- 
terpolates an A flat of 
gorgeous quality. 
Indeed, in each of the 
Battistini records the 
great baritone employs 
the art of tl bel canto 
in its highest form, 
and in a manner which 
leaves him unrivalled. 
It is difficult to im-. 
% agine “ Emani” being 
anything but a success 
provided that 
suitable artists are 
her discriminating engaged forit. In the 
hearers. meantime, a set of 
The recent Gramophone records of ‘“Ernani” records provides those who 
“Ernani” suggest that the Covent wish to make the acquaintance of the 
Garden authorities might do worse opera with an endless source of delight. 
than revive this opera. It contains all Though the Covent Garden season is 


artist should insist 
upon over - taxing her 
vocal resources. She 
simply is a contralto 
with fairly good upper 
notes, and though a few 
years ago her voice 
could meet the de- 
mands imposed upon 
it,such parts as Laura 
and Amneris scarcely 
show her to advantage. 
Let her confine herself | 
to genuine contralto 
roles and alter the pro- § - 

duction of her lower 
notes — and she will 
give greater pleasure to 
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the material that makes over, those who prefer to 
for popularity ; it is re- oe | hear operain the verna- 
plete with melody; and ' cular are uncommonly 


well provided for. Sport- 
ing Mr. Charles Manners 
has embarked on an 
eight weeks’ season at 
the Lyric Theatre, dur- 
ing which the popular 
‘““Madama_ Butterfly ” 
and ‘La Bohéme” are 
to be given. ‘‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ’—a 
fascinating work—also 
is in the repertoire, and 
“Aida” is promised 


several of the numbers 
are sufficiently 
“catchy” to please 
those who insist upon 
tunefulness. The re- 
cords in question show 
M. Journet to consider- 
able advantage in the 
welcome “ Infelice o tu 
credevi,” and all give 
ample proof of the 
alluring quality of the 
music. Particularly 


satisfactory are those . shortly. Asthe late Mr. 
which enable one to Clement Scott would 
hear Signor Battistini ba aah aa aed eee have said—‘“ Hats off to 


in the duet ‘* Lo ved- who is a prominent member ot the Moody- the Moody-M anners 
Manners Opera Company, now at the 


remo, o veglio audace,”’ Lye ‘Theatre: Opera Company !” 
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ning from Liverpool to Ches- 

ter, I caught a glimpse of 

a picturesque town to the left 
of the line which reminded me some- 
what of that artistic colony of western 
London, Bedford Park. On enquiry, 
I learnt that this newer effort towards 
ideal housing was Port Sunlight, a 
place of which I had often heard, but 
of whose whereabouts, up to that 
moment, I was profoundly ignorant. 
I had no notion it was so close to 
Liverpool, and resolved, next time I 
was in the neighbourhood, that this 
attractive looking town should be 
honoured by a visit from me. 

There are few subjects that have 
caused so many books, magazine 
and newspaper articles and pamphlets 
to be written as the proper housing of 
the working man. Everybody admits 
that the person who does useful labour 
deserves and should possess a com- 
fortable home; yet for all the talk 
and all the writing very little has yet 
been done to provide working people 


AST year, while on a train run- 


with even the bare necessities of 
healthful living. Here and_ there 
throughout the world a man_ has 
tried to improve the state of things, 
but these little patches of health and 
light and comfért do very little to 
leaven the lump. It is an interesting 
fact that where, here and there, a 
man makes an effort to better some 
particular spot on earth, spending 
thousands, or even hundreds of thou- 
sands of money which he might 
otherwise have kept in his own bank, 
he gets very little thanks for what 
he has done, and, indeed, often meets 
opposition and detraction. His mo- 
tives are impugned; he is called 
selfish and commercial, whereas 1f he 
merely buttoned up his purse and did 
nothing, his standing would be high 
in the community. He would then 
acquire the reputation of being a 
shrewd, common-sense man, and no 
poseur. | 

There is a man in America who 
rejoices in the unromantic name of 
John H. Patterson. He was born in 
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the town of Dayton, Ohio, a place of 
over sixty thousand inhabitants, and 
to this town he was destined to add 
a most attractive annex. John pur- 
chased an ingenious machine that 
looked something like a typewriter, 
and acted something like Sherlock 
Holmes. He called it the National 
Cash Register. It was placed in 
shops where money passed over the 
counter, and the seller of the goods 
manipulated this cash register by 
pressing a button here and there, 
whereupon it rang a bell, shot up a 
card to show the amount the customer 
had expended, made a note in clear 
typescript of the transaction, and in- 
cidentally prevented any loose cash 
from finding its way into pockets 
where it did not belong. The machine 
became a great success, and gradually 
John H. Patterson rose in affluence 
until he was at the head of a two 
million pound company, with six 
thousand persons in his employ. 
For these six thousand he built a 
model city, which, compared with 
slummy Dayton, cursed with a cor- 
rupt city council, saturated with 
bribery, theft and what-not, was as 
Paradise compared with the other 
‘place. Mr. Patterson supplied ex- 


cellent houses, clean streets, libraries, 
club-rooms, lecture halls, churches, 
and all the rest. He was opposed at 
every point by the citizens of Dayton. 
They baffled him whenever they 
could, denied him proper railway or 
street-car facilities, over-taxed him, 
and finally a strike was organised 
among his six thousand employees, 
and now I believe Mr. Patterson has 
moved, or is about to move, the works 
to some other part of the country. 
Yet if he had given bribes, had made 
no attempt to ameliorate the con- 
dition of his workmen, but had 
allowed them to live in any particular 
slum of the city they felt most 
attracted to, Mr. Patterson would 
probably be a richer man than he is, 
would have had nothing but praise 
from the newspapers, and in all re- 
spects would have been regarded as a 
model citizen, of whom Dayton might 
be proud. 

We live in a world of talkers and of 
writers, and perhaps it is but natural 
that such a world should place diff- 
culties in the way of those who do 
not write much or talk much, but 
who act and get a thing done. I 
don’t suppose England ever produced 
a greater writer or a more interesting 
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talker than John Ruskin. His books 
are a delight to read ; he draws from 
the well of Engiish pure and -unde- 
filed. He states his opinions with 
such convincing earnestness, with 
such lucid command of language, that 
it is no wonder our present Labour 
Party has adopted his little volume, 
“Unto This Last,” as a sort of 
political text-book. For a year or 
two I have been buying his complete 


works printed on hand-made paper 


at a guinea a volume, and goodness 
only knows when that contribution 
of mine will;cease. Gradually my 
house is being filled up with huge 
Ruskin volumes, and I expect by-and- 
bye I shall have to camp out in the 
barn. It amazes me that a man who 
never dictated and who despised the 
typewriter, should in a lifetime, with 
a pen, have written so much. An 
author usually prides himself on the 
quality he does not possess, and noth- 
ing annoyed Ruskin more than to be 
called impractical. He made fre- 
quent brief excursions into practical 
life, but his efforts always ended in 
failure, and so far as I am aware he 
inaugurated nothing useful that is 
to-day a going concern. He orga- 
nised a street-sweeping brigade which 
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was intended to show London the 
beauty of clean streets, but this 
project was speedily abandoned amid 
much laughter. He endeavoured to 
teach Oxford the art of road-making, 
a subject not included in the Univer- 
sity curriculum. He provided picks 
and shovels, and gave lessons in the 
breaking of stones, and they do say 
that Andrew Lang used to arrive on 
the job in a hansom cab, with his 
pick by his side, ready to do navvy’s 
work in faultless afternoon attire, 
which would have been considered 
the proper wear at the five o’clock 
tea-party of a professor’s wife. 

Mr. Ruskin launched the St. 
George’s Guild, an organization which 
was to prove as futile as the Fabians. 
Although land was bestowed upon it 
here and there over the country, 
nothing ever came of its efforts. 
Ruskin could not even arouse public 
interest on its behalf, and although 
he contributed seven thousand pounds 
to its treasury, three years’ constant 
begging produced something less than 
two hundred pounds, and that con- 
tributed by only twenty-four persons. 
It would have done Ruskin ever so 
much good if in his younger days he 
had been compelled, once or twice at 
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least, to earn the money with which 
to purchase a square meal, and to be 
kept without the square meal until 
he. had earned the cash to buy it. 
His father, honestly dealing in honest 
sherry, and making an honest profit, 
left John Ruskin a hundred and fifty- 
seven thousand pounds, in addition 
to houses and land, all of which he 
frittered away with nothing to show 
for it, as he himself admitted, hu- 
morously, except a black silk um- 
brella. He started a tea-shop in 
Paddington, where pure tea was to 
be sold at the correct price ; but this 
in turn failed, in spite of its artistic 
signboard painted by Arthur Severn. 
The precepts and aspirations of the 
St. George’s "Guild are the noblest 
to which the human soul can attain. 
Why, then, did its efforts amount 
practically to nothing? I may be 
totally wrong, of course, but the 
cause of failure seems to me to be 
this: Ruskin ignored the experience 
of his father. St. George’s Guild, 
although it comprised among its 
members certain business men, ig- 
nored as a body the experience of 
business men all,the world over, and 
their experience is this: that if there 
is to be permanence in any under- 


taking, that undertaking must pay 
its own way, and not depend on 
charitable contributions. When you 
sell, you must sell at a profit, other- 
wise you are attempting to balance a 
pyramid on its apex, and not on its 
base. William Morris and Cecil 
Rhodes, each an idealist in his own 
way, knew the absolute necessity of 
accumulating money if anything big 
was to be done. Indeed, we may 
return to Ruskin himself for proof 
regarding the truth of this proposi- 
tion. In one instance he himself in- 
sisted on what might be termed exor- 
bitant profits. In his “‘ Fors Clavi- 
gera,’’ he says that while he is willing 
to give his advice free, thereby 
differing somewhat from a solicitor, 
he refuses to sell printing and paper 
for less than an adequate recompense. 
His ‘Fors Clavigera”’ might have 
been sold at retail for a penny a 
number, and it would have produced 
a profit. Ruskin charged tenpence 
for it, and would allow no discount 
off to the newsagents. His reason 
for fixing that price was very humor- 
ous or very feminine. It seemed 
that the most beautiful coin he had 
ever seen was a Florentine soldi, 
whose value was tenpence, therefore 
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that was the price of the later num- 
bers of ‘‘ Fors Clavigera.”’ His books 
were parted with at an enormous 
advance upon their cost, yet, never- 
theless, the fact that his works could 
be sold at a large profit founded an 
important publishing house in London, 
which is, perhaps, the one practical 
outcome of all Ruskin’s efforts. 
Among other things, the St.George’s 
Guild did was the establishment of a 
cloth factory at Laxey, on the Isle 
of Man. Ruskin’s money built a 
three-storied water-mill of stone, and 
perhaps Ruskin himself drew the de- 
sign of the building. Be that as it 
may, I think the Laxey mill is by all 
odds the ugliest structure that ever 
inartistic man placed upon the face 
of the earth; yet Ruskin eulogised 
beauty all his life, and probably knew 
more about artistic architecture than 
any man of his time. The Laxey 
valley is a spot of great loveliness, 
opening out to the eastern sea. It is 
desecrated by the works of a lead 
mine, which pollutes the waters of the 
crystal stream into a muddy drain ; 
nevertheless, even the careless com- 
mercialism of a lead mine cannot 
altogether destroy the charm of this 
romantic dell, and if the building of 
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this mill had been placed in the hands 
of the most incompetent architect 
which Britain ever produced, he could 
not have built anything worse or 
anything uglier than the three-storied, 
conventional warehouse for which 
John Ruskin was responsible. 

From Liverpool there runs to Dou- 
glas, in the Isle of Man, an admirable 
fleet of swift and comfortable steam- 
ers, and being on the spot to view 
the results of modern architecture in 
Mr. Lever’s town, I felt myself tempt- 
ed to visit the Isle of Man and see 
Laxey mill, built by the author who 
has written more delightfully about 
beautiful architecture than any other 
scribe since the world began. I was 
also influenced by the tempting com- 
fort and celerity of the Isle of Man 
boats, which I had often seen, but 
had never yet been aboard. 

The Isle of Man proved to be an 
Elysium of delight, an _ earthly 
paradise, and I donot wonder at its 
popularity with those people who 
are fortunate enough to have seen 
it. One attains Laxey from Douglas 
by means of a marvellous electric 
railway that plunges down dale and 
tears up hill with all the verve and 
go of a switchback. The downward 
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plunge into Laxey valley makes 
a timid man _ hold _ his breath. 
Neither old nor new Laxey is 
interesting from an _ architectural 
point of view, but the structural 
blemish of the place is undoubtedly 
‘The House that Jack built,” if one 
may speak so flippantly of John 
Ruskin. I am very fond of water- 
mills and expected to be more than 
usually interested in the one for which 
so great a man as Ruskin was respon- 
sible. It, however, proved a dis- 
appointment, for I could perceive no 
difference between it and the most 
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conventional cloth factory in the most 
repulsive slum of the Midlands. I 
think the mill is now sincerely com- 
mercial, although the name of St. 
George is still used to designate it. 
Ruskin’s idea seems to have been to 
employ the workless old women of 
the neighbourhood, to produce an 
honest cloth from honest thread, to 
sell direct to consumers and eliminate 


‘the middle-man, whom Ruskin vir- 


tuously detested and refused to deal 
with, whether selling cloth or his own 
books. As the miller gave me the 
address of a middle-man who would 
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supply me with cloth, I imagine this 
feature has been abandoned. - I also 
saw no old women employed there, 
and as for the product itself, I am 
sure it is honestly’ made of honest 
material, but no better, probably, 
than that turned out from hundreds 
of factories all over the country. The 
humble, necessary middle-man has 
been admitted to a share in dealing 
with Ruskin’s cloth and Ruskin’s 
books, and this change in the master’s 
ideas doubtless has had much to do 
with the success of each industry. 


John Ruskin began to make cloth 
at Laxey four or five years before 
W. H. Lever began to make soap in 
the forbidding city of Warrington. 
Cloth is a necessity in this climate; 
soap is a luxury in all climates. With 
four years’ start, with ample capital 
at his command, with the advantage 
of supplying an article which every 


‘man, woman and child must use, 


Ruskin should have beaten Lever 
hands down; but Laxey mill is just 
what it was in ’81r; the houses in 
which its workers live are as squalid 
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as they were then, while Lever, in- 
cidentally becoming a millionaire in 
the process, has created a city which 
is like a Utopian dream transformed 
into reality. 

It must not be supposed that I am 
attempting to disparage Ruskin, or 
that I underestimate his true value. 
It is not likely I should go on paying 
a guinea a volume for him, year in 
and year out, if I were not one of his 
most ardent admirers. Ruskin should 
never have deserted the ideal for the 
practical. His influence will probably 
be’ felt through all the future ages of 
the world, and perhaps this influence 
may so stimulate practical men that 
in course of time every manufacturing 
district will be a locality of health, 
beauty, and culture such as the 
garden city by the Mersey is to-day. 
It is quite probable that the nine- 
teenth century will owe most of its 
renown to the fact that it produced 
John Ruskin, and so now let us get 
into the model garden city of the 
world. 

I reached the spot by traversing a 
great part of Birkenhead, which 
strikes me as a somewhat depressing 
and dismal place. I saw there what 
I had never seen before in my life— 


small cottages with four front doors ; 
number one leading to the left-hand 
lower quarter, number two to the 
upper left-hand corner, number three 
to the right-hand upper quarter, 
number four to the right-hand lower 
quarter of a building not large enough 
properly to house one family. These 
cottages had no front yards at all. 
As many buildings as possible were 
squeezed into as small a space as 
possible. Instead of a grass plot, 
the inhabitants stepped out on to 
a stone pavement. What room or 
breathing space there was to the 
back I had no means of learning, and 
these vile premises themselves answer 
in the negative Mr. Mallock’s cele- 
brated question, “Is life worth 
living ? ” 

To walk from these hideous slums 
into the adjoining garden city was 
like passing from an inferno into the 
lands of the blest. Here are broad 
avenues, lined with trees, bordered by 
neatly trimmed lawns, as well kept as 
those of an Oxford college, and as 
for the houses, whether singly or in 
groups, they are a delight to look 
upon. The buildings are of infinite 
variety, and are composed practically 
of every material used in house- 
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construction ; stone, brick, terra-cotta, 
wood, plaster, half-timber work, and 
all that. There are about six hun- 
dred houses scattered along four miles 
‘of roadway, and, so far as I was able 
to tell, no two of the houses are alike. 
Mr. Lever has been well served by his 
architects, whoever they may have 
been, and deubtless he himself is a 
judge of what is good and beautiful 
in domestic English architecture of 
the olden type, for I did not discover 
even one cottage that would not have 
been an adornment to any neighbour- 
hood. 

The facilities furnished in this 
garden village for culture, education, 
entertainment, enjoyment, training in 
art or science, are almost too nume- 
rous to mention, and the inhabitants 
of the place seem to an outsider to 
be a cheerful, healthy, happy com- 
munity. A huge building, called 
Hulme Hall, furnishes a dining-room 
for more than fifteen hundred girls. 
Mrs. Lever was a Miss Hulme, and 
the great building is named in her 
honour, its form being that of an 
enormous capital H, the initial of the 
name, which is rather a pretty idea 
when you come to think of it. Glad- 
stone Hall was opened by that states- 
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man, and is the dining-hall for the 
men. The prices for well-cooked pro- 
visions of the best quality seem in- 
credibly cheap, and yet I was told 
that the sum received defrays the 
cost of food, cooking, and attendance. 
Meat and potatoes, hot-pot, or mutton 
is two pence. A penny buys a pint 
of soup and a slice of bread. Tea 
costs a halfpenny, and bread and 
butter costs a halfpenny. 

Christ Church is one of the hand- 
somest modern churches I have ever 
seen, built of red sandstone, and 
covered with a greyish stone. It will 
hold a congregation of a thousand. 
The two schools are large and noble 
buildings. There is a technical in- 
stitution, where practically every- 
thing is taught from surveying or 


carpentering to shorthand and type- 


writing, with modern languages 
wedged in between. Notwithstand- 
ing the numerous halls which exist 
here and there, there is one gigantic 
auditorium with seating accommo- 
dation for two thousand four hundred 
people. There is a club for men, with 
a bowling green; there are cricket 
and football'ground’; a great open-air 
swimming bath; a well-equipped 
gymnasium, so ingeniously arranged 


that when the Mayor of. Birkenhead 
put the key in the lock on opening it, 
all the doors of the building simul- 
taneously swung open, and the place 
was automatically lighted with elec- 
tricity. 

The material and spiritual welfare 
of the town is looked after by the 
Reverend F. Gamble-Walker, who, 
among his other duties, performs that 
of being the chairman of a committee 
which operates the  public-house. 
When I meet with a good tavern, I 
always mention its name whenever I 
have the opportunity, because pro- 
ficient hostelries are not as plentiful 
as they might be. The Bridge Inn isa 
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model public-house, and it is run on 
the method laid down by the Bishop 
of Chester and Earl Grey. I intended 
to spend but two hours in the garden 
city, but, succumbing to the charms 
of the Bridge Inn, I prolonged my 
stay for two days. It is as comfort- 
able and well-equipped as a London 
club. Mr. Lever neither drinks nor 
smokes, and, being a strong advocate 
of temperance he naturally wished 
that neither liquor nor tobacco should 
be sold at the inn he built. However, 
public opinion in his town was against 
him. He put the matter to vote, 
and the result of the poll was 472 for 
a licensed house, and 120 against it, 
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so he gracefully gave way, and the 
Bridge Inn is now a fully-licensed 
house. The garden city is run with 
practically no restrictions. An in- 
habitant told me that there were two 
rules which had to be followed, but 
he had forgotten what they were. 
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Mr. Lever disclaims all credit of 
being a philanthropist, and, indeed, 
denies that he is one. This garden 
city pays its Way as an honest city or 
an honest man should do, and for 
that reason it is likely to endure, and 
is certainly worthy of imitation. 


The following letter was written thirteen years ago by the late equerry to H.M. the King, Sir 
Arthur Ellis, whose sudden death occurred during the recent Gala Performance at Covent Garden 
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THE FLOWER OF THE FISHES 
A REMINISCENCE 


By A. T. JOHNSON 


T's gales which one is accus- 
tomed to expect at the season 
of the autumnal equinox had 

long delayed their coming. Day 

after day the sun, rising, looked upon 
a silent world of silver dews and deep 
blue mists. Every evening the bracken, 
long dead, on the eastern hills burned 
warm and ruddy on the wondrous 
glow of his setting. The rooks finished 
the acorns. Squirrels rummaged 
among the dead black leaves of the 
hedgebottoms lest any fallen walnuts 
should have escaped their quick 
eyes. The hum of bees.ceased when the 
ivy shed the last of its blossom, but 
still the. yellowhammers sang on, 
dozing in the sun. And November 
was far spent before the rattle of fall- 
ing beech leaves was heard in the still 
night. Then other sounds, faint and 
far-off in the high trees, foretold the 
coming of a change. But the autumn 
clung endearingly to her old tradi- 
tions. and reluctantly surrendered 
her peace. 

The wind that had for so long held 
back ultimately broke loose with such 
fury that it seemed as if it had gath- 
ered strength and courage while it 
waited, and longed for liberty, as 
the slow autumn days went dreamily 
by. It stripped bare the trees or tore 
great branches from those which 


dared offer it any resistance. It 
brought the rain which beat upon the 
leaf-strewn earth witha heavy, thrash- 
ing sound—a_ wild, disquieting ac- 
companiment to every lull in the 
louder tumult of the storm. Branches 
crashed in the darkness. Lightning 
fluttered: intermittently far away, 
illuminating in the sheltered places 
the surf of the driven rain with its 
thin blue light. 

Next day morning came late and 
the muddied brooks were running 
banks high. Still the wind raged and 
the leaden clouds were hanging low 
upon the earth. 

' And it was not until evening that 


the wind, veering towards the North, 


sank into quietness. But far into 
the night the troubled forests groaned, 
and against the white stars the lissom 
lines of the beeches stood lke trem- 
ulous harpstrings, thrilled and vibra- 
ting still with the throbbing pulse of 
of that wondrous music. Very slowly 
the humming chords were stilled, and 
in the intensity of the hush sodden 
leaves were crisping with the frost. 
And later, velvet-footed rabbits were 
scuttling noisily down the woodland 
track hurrying to feed. 

If the autumn had lingered far 
beyond its appointed time its end 
had come abruptly, if not almost 
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dramatically. The frost that set in 
after the storm was no ordinary one 
of two or three days’ duration, but 
one of winter’s own—hard and black. 
And considering that it was the cap- 
ture of the grayling which had led 
the angler into the land of streams 
the conditions were not altogether un- 
favourable. True, there are many 
grayling fishers who would not for 
choice go out when land and water 
are held in an icy grip, but a frosty 
day preceded by rainy weather is 
not without its good points. Indeed, 
provided the angler is not so unfor- 
tunate as to find his capricious prey 


in one of those sulky moods when 
nothing will move them, the clean 
bright sunshine, still air and a clear- 
ing flood are substantial assets in 
his favour. We may admit that Octo- 
ber and November are the grayling 
months of the year, but how much 
of one’s pleasure is sacrificed at that 
season to that eternal procession of 
floating leaves, some of which at 
almost every cast attach themselves 
to line or flies ? The passer-by may 
stop to wonder and question the sanity 
of the ardent fisherman who is wading, 
Waist-deep perhaps, in iced water. 
and really enjoying every moment of 
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it, even though the sun may be blotted 
out and the north wind bearing grey 
showers of snow down the valley. 
But there is an inspiriting quality 
which fills the sportsman with a keen- 
ness and desire for activity in these 
short wintry days, which appeal to 
his instincts more acutely than the 
genial sunshine, beautiful as it is, of 
a St. Martin’s summer. 

That day which followed the wild 
outburst of | 
wind and rain 
was marked 
by no great 
achiev e ment, 
yet there 
must have 
been some- 
thing to afford 
it the distinct- 
ness which it 
now possesses 
in the mem- 
ory among 


other days. 
It is as if it 
were yester- 
day. The 


stream, which 
had travelled 
from the far 
horizon of 
rusty heather, 
which reached 
a thick ragged 
line of dark- 
ness across the 
sky, sinking 
quickly down to a lower level. Here 
an unseen spring muttering watery 
syllables as it slowly struggles through 
the brown leaves which lay deep in 
the shady dells. There the wider 
current gurgling and rippling inter- 
mittently as it swirls round an alder 
stump, or trips over a hidden stone, 
and.save for the voices of the water 
the hush of winter’s deepdream. But 
emerging from the chilling shade of the 
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narrow valley and looking against the 
sun, which is bathing the open fields 
with its starved white light, the air 
is full of moving gnats. 

Strange it seems the mighty 
power of the frost, which is even 
now sheeting the edges of the moving 
water with ice, is impotent to quench 
the tiny drops of life which throb with- 
in each one of those dancing specks. 
There is scarcely a ripple on the stream 

here. It slides, 
smooth and 
deep, between 
its frozen 
banks. But 
yonder the 
dimples of 
rising fish are 
every mo- 
- ment melting 


into the 
broken © sur- 
face of ‘the 
current. The 


angler, whose 
curiosity for 
observing the 
ways of the 
fishes in their 
natural _ ele- 
ment is as 
keen as his de- 
light in trying 
to out-wit 
them with rod 
and line, 
creeps caut- 
iously to the 
bank. He treads with care on the hard, 
resounding turf and peers over at the 
little shoal of grayling floating above 
the red-brown gravel. The elegant 
formation of their bodies, the finely- 
modelled heads, the silvery-blue of the 
scales, the rainbow hues of the great 
dorsal fins gently waving, make a 
combination beautiful to look at. 
Presently a big fellow of more than’a 
pound weight comes sailing by, and the 
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smaller crew respectfully make way 
for him. He reminds one ofastately 
yacht which, unexpectedly appearing 
clean and white with the romance of 
an unknown sea about her, makes 
her graceful way between a_ host 
of little pleasure-boats which glide 
sideways from her path, bobbing re- 
spectful curtseys as they go. A pur- 
ple sheen infuses his steely flanks and 
the softly fanning fins betray delicate 
tones of olive-green, yellow and red. 
A stealthy re- 
treat 1s now 
made by the 
angler, whose 
designs are left 
unmentioned 
for kind1ly- 
hearted readers’ 
sakes. But pre- 
sently, with the 
aid of a light 
trout rod, the 
cast, which 
consists of 
a “Bracken 
Clock” adorned 
with a_ piece 
of red-floss 
silk at the tail, 
and a “ Silver 
Twist,” is deft- 
ly pitched so 
that the tail fly 
falls gently up- 
on the water 
just where the 
scum is eddying between the current 
and the farther bank, Then is the 
grayling’s opportunity to display that 
Vigorous dash for which he is so famed, 
that perpendicular rise from the 
depths which so seldom “ comes 
Short.”’ Surely the gamest trout that 
ever leapt for a March Brown, that 
ever sent an angler’s heart into his 
mouth, must give way in the matter 
of rising to this little winter fish. 
For a brief moment, quick as thought, 
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asilver flash appears near the surface 
of the water and is goneagain. Gone, 
but the little rod has yielded, and 
the reel makes music as five, ten 
fifteen yards of line follow the racing 
fish down stream. He makes for the 
rapids, but is gently checked, dashes 
for the reedy bank, and is checked 
again, only to return to plunge and 
fight in mid-water. Like a log, buoy- 
ant yet heavy, which is being tossed 
and turned by contending currents 
he, with the aid 
of that power- 
ful tailand pro- 
digious fin, 
turns somer- 
saults, and re- 
peats a series of 
rolling move- 
ments, much to 
the discomfiture 
of the angler 
who is only too 
conscious ofthe 
fine delicate 
mouth, the 
light tackle, 
and the dangers 
of those charac- 
teristic evolu- 
tions which are 
so different to 
the fighting 
strategy of the 
trout. But in 
-a few minutes 
the line is re- . 
turning, and the slow click of 
the reel tells the tale of victory. 
A full pound he weighs and while we 
wonder at the fleeting glory of those 
rainbow tints which come and_ go, 
pulsating in infinite variety upon the 
opaline sides, and, again at the sym- 
metry and grace, or at the sweet, 
familiar odour of wild thyme which 
emanates from the still captive lying 
on the frozen earth, we would think 
rather of that hard run down stream, 
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of that plucky fight for liberty, than 
suffer any unfair comparisons—which 
here must be odious indeed — to 
possess our thoughts. Let unfriendly 
critics say their worst, the grayling is 
a Salmo — a family honoured among 
fishes. He provides us with sport 
when salmon ahd trout are out of 
season. Heisa 
game fish, and a 
beautiful one 
withal. The 
angler whose 
beat extends 
into the country 
of grayling 
streams need 
never hang up 
his rod when 
melancholy 
leaves are fall- 
ing and bemoan 
a season gone ; 
never need 
crawl into his 
shell and _ sigh, 
** Call me when 
the trout season 
opens again.” 
Even though we 
may admit that 
the grayling 
lacks some of 
the incompar- 
able qualities of the trout, who loves 
the loveliest of ~surroundings, and 
who isseen at his best when spring is 
unfolding her tender treasures, the 
honest angler cannot but have a deep 
regard for the silvery little fellows who 
prepare themselves for a winter of 
activity and life when the remnants 
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of the year are smouldering away and 
the streams slide so coldly and sadly 
through leafless woods. 

Turning towards home in the crisp 
winter evening, when the last strain 
of crimson has melted away in the 
opal sky and pale stars come out, 
the fisherman will, perhaps, give a 
kindly thought 
to those 
astute folk 
—the monks—- 
who, it is said, 
introduced the 
gray ling into 
the streams 
which water 
the fertile lands 
in which they 
raised their 
stately abbeys, 
so that they 
would not be 
without their 
winter supply 
of fish. It may 
be that he will 
think, too, of 
good old Lin- 
neus, who 
christened the 
grayling Salmo 
Thymallus, 
that is, if he 
loves the wild thyme and the wide 
moors which nourish it as every true 
angler should. And we would pardon 
his enthusiasm if he reached a friendly 
hand back through the ages to 
S. Ambrose, who with a grateful 
heart called the sweet-scented gray- 
ling *‘ The Flower of the Fishes.” 


By St. JOHN 
BRADNER 


Lliustrated by “= | 
Berta Ruck : 


fateful day in September when 


ate in the morning of that 
school begins, 


little Johnny 

7 Carmichael, with a parcel of 
books, entered Hyde Park by acertain 
pedestrian’s gate whose whereabouts 
must be kept asecret, for Johnny is one 
of the nicest little fellows in the world, 
and I should not like him to be 
mobbed by enthusiastic admirers 
through any indiscretion of mine in 
writing these words. Brave as he 1s, 
Johnny has his troubles. For instance, 
nursemaids, with fluttering ribbons, 
have a disconcerting habit of falling 
instantaneously in love with him, 
pouncing impetuously upon him, and 
without so much as “ by your leave ”’ 
rudely kissing him, which action, 
when successful, has been known to 
fill Johnny’s fine eyes with indignant 
tears. 

I am pleased to be able to state, how- 
ever, that such a contretemps has not 
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occurred, for more than six months, 
for, unless Johnny is ambushed, and 
captured by the greatest strategy, he 
can, given fair warning, and a three 
yards start, outrun any nursemaid 
in the Park. Indeed, the slightest 
flutter of a petticoat in the neighbour- 
hood sets Johnny off like a young 
deer, which is what the women call 
him, substituting the adjective 
‘little’ for the adjective “* young,” 
and thus coming at a phrase which 
Johnny cordially detests. The 
frivolity of women Johnny cannot 
abide, and he always prefers the 
society of grown-men, who treat him 
seriously ; men with whom he can 
indulge in improving conversation 
without the danger of being impetu- 
ously and unexpectedly hugged. Of 
course exception must be made of his 
mother and his two sisters, all three 
of whom are older than Johnny him- 
self, and differ vastly from the rest 
of woman-kind. Johnny loves the 
trio devotedly and knows that every- 
thing they do is right. 

But Johnny’s hero is his father, 
in whose company, if it were possible, 
the lad would spend all his time. 
But, alas, the exigencies of business, 
which Johnny only imperfectly under- 
stands, cause him to see much less 
of his father than is at all agreeable. 
Johnny would like to quit school and 
help his father, if such ‘a thing were 
permitted, but when this subject is 
broached, Mr. Carmichael has inti- 
mated that he will struggle along a few 
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more years unaided in the hope of 
ever-accumulating education so thor- 
oughly equipping the boy that the 
world in general will have no chance 
when they two tackle it together. 
Meanwhile Johnny is quite confident 
that when he grows up he will 
straighten out many a tangle which 
has hitherto baffled humanity, and 
will accomplish things that should 
have been done long ago. No doubts 
or fears assail Johnny, for, as I hope 
I have made clear, he is a brave little 
chap. 

Of course, Johnny’s father headed 
the procession, but making a very 
goodsecond,came Donald Macpherson, 
a friend of the family, but more especi- 
ally achum of Johnny’s. In the eyes 
of the schoolboy Mr. Macpherson was 
appallingly old, because there were 
little touches of grey here and there 
in his jet-black hair, but of this grave 
and ever-increasing disadvantage 
Donald Macpherson appeared to be 
completely oblivious, and Johnny was 
much too tactful ever to allude to the 
subject. Donald Macpherson, like 
Mr. Carmichael, had business somc- 
where in the vast metropolis, and it 
was his custom to reach the scene of 
his activities very early in the mom- 
ing, so Johnny and he had drifted 
into the habit of walking across the 
Park together, and whoever was first 
at the pedestrian’s gate waited for 
the other. They crossed the Park, 


indulging in improving conversation,. 


Macpherson striding gravely along 
while Johnny kept up with him with 
many a hop and a skip and a jump, 
talking most of the time, planning 
and resolving. Somehow it was 
tacitly understood between the two 
that the world was going to behave 
properly when Johnny grew up. 
There appeared to have been a num- 
ber of mistakes hitherto, but this 
was all going to be amended when 
Johnny grew old, 
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Johnny rather envied Macpherson 
his advanced age, or at least part of 
it, for he would not have hked to be 
as old as Macpherson, yet wild horses 
could not drag such a confession 
from him, for he realised that Mac- 
pherson might be sensitive about 
the matter once his attention was 
called to it. Sometimes unthinkingly 
Johnny’s hand slipped itself into the 
grasp of the elder man when growing 
friendly and confidential on these 
occasions, but the alert Johnny saw 
that those they passed did not walk 
thus hand in hand, whereupon he 
would withdraw his hand and march 
soberly for a few minutes, taking 
strides as long as he could. 

It was more than six weeks since 
Johnny had seen Mr. Macpherson, 
and consequently there was much to 
tell him, so our young man, on enter- 
ing the Park, and reaching their usual 
rendezvous, gazed about him with 
eager anticipation, but found himself 
alone at the tryst. He began to wonder 
if Mr. Macpherson had returned from 
his holidays, but before disappoint- 
ment had clouded his chubby face he 
heard the well-known voice behind 
him. 

“Wire befinden Ste sich ? mein Herr, 
or should it be Comment vous portez- 
vous, Monsieur ? Well, Johnny boy, 
where have you been all these long 
weeks ? In Germany, keeping an eye 
on the Emperor, or in France, cement- 
ing anew the entente cordtale ?”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Macpherson, I am glad 
to see you,” greeted Johnny. “ We 
haven’t been abroad at all, because 
father didn’t want to worry over 
foreign languages. He said he needed 
a rest and fresh air, so we went to 
Scotland.” 

‘* Indeed, and what part of Scotland 
did you favour, Johnny ?” 

‘’ We were in the West Highlands. 
Father took a furnished cottage at the 
little port of Kaildrumieardenvohr, 


overlooking the Loch of Bruichlad- 
dichballachinch.” 

‘* Ah, that was something sensible, 
Johnny. It 1s much better, if a man 
is tired, to go to some quiet little 
place with a simple name, rather than 
worry over the unpronounceable ap- 
pellations to be found in foreign 
countries. How did you and Kil- 
what-do-you-call-it get along to- 

ether ?”’ 

‘“T liked it very much indeed, Mr. 
Macpherson. There were great hills 
all around, with mist at the tops, 
mostly; then there was the wide loch 
opening out into the sea, and beyond 
was the Atlantic Ocean. Then there 
were Islands—oh, ever so many, and 
some of them had mountains on.” 

‘* How delightful. I rather wish I 
had gone there myself, instead of en- 
riching Brittany with my spare cash.” 

‘Ah, but you wouldn’t like what 
happened to father and me, Mr. 
Macpherson. We came near being 
starved to death.” 

‘Goodness me, was the cooking so 
bad as that 2?” 

‘There wasn’t anything to cook: 
we were alone on a desert island.” | 
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“What, marooned ? Never!” 

“Yes, that’s what father called 
it. That’s what pirates do with people 
they don’t like.” 

‘But surely, Johnny, so deservedly 
popular a person as you never could 
have been marooned 
even by themosthard- 
hearted of pirates. 
Let us sit down on 
- ~ this bench, and then 
a you can fell me all 

about it. This is the 
first day at school, so I don’t suppose 
your teacher will be very cross even if 
youareatrifle late. Besides, I doubt 
; --very much if it is 
legal to punish a 


Gye er young man who has 
been marooned. Such 
an action is something so dan- 


gerous and romantic that very likely 
the Board of Education will present 
you with a medal when they come to 
hear of it. Now, Johnny, how did 
this disaster come about ? ” 

** Well, you see, Mr. Macpherson,”’ 
said Johnny, seriously, seating him- 
self by his side. ‘‘ There was a man 
in our village named Macdonald who 
couldn’t speak any English.” 

““T always did mistrust the Mac- 
donalds, although the Macintoshes 
were our chief enemies. But go on, 
Johnny, what about the man that 
had no English.” 

‘** He owned a big fishing boat that 
he sailed himself, and in the first week 
father went out with him a good 
deal, but wouldn’t let me go, for 
he said he wanted to be sure the boat 
was safe and that Macdonald could 
sail it rightly, so I stopped at home 
with my mother and sisters, and we 
walked about the Port, and up the 
hills and along the shores of Bruich- 
laddichballachinch. Each night when 
father came home he said he was 
practising his Gaelic on Macdonald, 
and Macdonald didn’t seem to like it.” 


‘woods, and he suspected 
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‘“* A most dangerous experi- 
ment to try, I should say,” 
remarked Macpherson. 

**'You see, father had for- 
gotten most of his Gaelic. 
He says when he was my age 
he could speak Gaelic 
better than. English. 
Well, one night father 
came home, and said 
if it was fair next 
morning he would 
take me for a sail to 
a distant island that 
was uninhabited, so 
he asked mother to 
get ready the rough- 
est clothes I had, 
and we were to take 
top-coats and water- 
proofs, in case it 
rained. Mother didn’t seem 
to want me to go, but 
father laughed at her, and 
said the only danger was 
lions and tigers in the 


that on the other side of ASy 
the island there might be \=# 
some rhinoceroses and crocodiles.” 

“Yes, those beasts are the curse 
of the Highlands, Johnny. Go on.” 

“I said I wasn’t afraid of them if 
my father was there, and he said that 
Macdonald knew all about the wild 
animals of the island, and he would 
keep his boat ready to push off, so 
that if we were chased we could get 
on board. Lions and tigers can’t 
swim, you know.” 

** Oh, that’s all very well, but how 
about the rhinoceroses and croco- 
diles ?” 

‘““They were on the other side of 
the island.” 

“Ah! I see. Well, what next ?” 

“We sailed away. Father was 
laughing, and trying to speak Gaelic, 
but Macdonald looked very serious.” 

“Your father seems to be a most 
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reckless man, which I have never 
before suspected.” 

“Oh,” father was all right, but I 
think Macdonald didn’t understand 
him.” 

‘“*T fear he did, Johnny, and in that 
case nothing but trouble was to be 
expected. He didn’t pull out a dirk 
and flourish it before your father, 
did he ?” 

‘No, he just smoked, and steered, 
and said nothing.” 

‘“ His conduct was very ominous. 
I take it for granted that he marooned 
you two?” 

“Yes, when we landed on the 
island, father and I walked up a hill 
that had no forest on it, and when 
we came to the top, there was the 
Atlantic Ocean stretching before us 
away to the west, and father said the 
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next parish was New York. I hap- 
pened to turn round, and there was 
Macdonald sailing away and leaving 
us. I cried out to father, and father 
shouted to him with all his might, 
but the 
Father ran as fast as he could down the 
mountain, halloaing as loud as he 
could, waving his handkerchief, but 
Macdonald didn’t pay the slightest 
attention, and by-and-bye his boat 
went out of sight. When we reached 
the shore we found that Macdonald 
had flung on the rocks our coats and 
the rugs, and also the basket of pro- 
visions that mother had packed for 
us that morning. Father sat down on 
the rocks, and leaned his head on his 
two hands, and groaned. I heard him 
say that word you spoke a while ago 
—what was it ?” 

** Marooned ? ” 

“Yes, marooned, and then he said, 
‘My poor boy, my poor boy,’ and 
shook his head.” 


“JT warrant you began to cry about 


that time.” 

“Indeed I didn’t. There was a 
lump in my throat, and I couldn’t 
speak very well, but, after all, you 
know, I knew what to do.” 

“Oh, and what was that ? ” 

“The first thing was to divide all 
our provisions into little pieces, and 
eat only one piece a day.” 

‘“Short rations, eh? Very good; 
and what next ?”’ 

‘““Next was to put up a signal of 
distress, and then we had to set to 
and find a cave.” 

“TI see you've 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ ? ” 

‘* Yes, and I read ‘ Treasure Island ’ 


been reading 


too, but there were no pirates on this" 


island, because it’s against the law.” 


‘Well, did your father agree to 


your three propositions ? ”’ 

“Yes, except that he said before 
we divided the provisions we’d have 
one great big meal so that we might 


distance was too great. , 


stand starvation better when it came. 
He nearly cried, if you like, and said 
he wished now he’d taken a bigger 
breakfast, and so did I, because I 
was very hungry by this time. In the 
basket there was cold chicken and ham 
and bread and butter and cheese, 
and some apples and some onions and 
salt and pepper, and hard boiled eggs, 
and a great many things, and father 
said that after all it seemed kind of 
lucky that Macdonald wasn’t there. 
Mother packed away all this, know- 
ing what an awful appetite a High- 
land boatman has, and he thought 
we might have two or: three good 
meals before we divided up the pro- 
visions. There was a bottle of beer, 
and father took that, and a bottle of 
lemonade for me, and I told father 
we would need to get a cave that was 
near a spring, and he said he’d re- 
member that when we went on search, 
although for his part, he said, he’d 
rather find a brewery.” 

** Your father seems to have cheered 
up very rapidly, Johnny. I suppose 
that was the effect of the beer ?”’ 

‘“ No, we both cheered each other. 


.There wasn’t anything else to do, but 


that was the best dinner I ever had 
in my life. I was awfully hungry, and 
I was glad we didn’t divide up the 
provisions the very first thing. When 
dinner was done, father lit his pipe, 
and I told him he must be very care- 
ful about the matches till we learned 
how to light a fire by rubbing sticks 
together, so he said he would. After 
father had finished his smoke, and 
knocked out his pipe, we sauntered 
off to hunt for caves. I found some 
down by the shore, but there was 
water in them, and father thought 
perhaps the tide might get us there, 
so we'd better climb-the hill. 

‘“‘He found the cave that we took. 
It was just splendid, in the depths of 
the forest, and someone had tried ta 
seal the entrance of it by cutting 
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branches of trees and piling them up, 
so that one would never have sus- 
pected the cave was there. But 

father had read somewhere that that 
was what people do, and so he took 
away the branches, and there, sure 
enough,was the cave. We wee awfully 
fortunate to find it when we did, be- 
cause the sun had gone down, and we 
were both hungry again. I was tired, 
but father didn’t seem to mind it at 
all. I was sorry for him, because he 
was to have had a rest, and that was 
why we came to Scotland, and now 
there was all this to do. He made a 
bed of branches that were nice and 
dry, and told me to stop there while 
he went down the hill and brought 
up the rugs and the baskets. 

‘* When father came ‘back with the 
things from the shore, I had fallen 
asleep, and he didn’t wake me up 
until supper was ready. Mother had 
put an alcohol lamp with a small tea- 
kettle in the basket, and father had 
made us a cup of tea each, and I tell 
you it was good tea. He builta fire in 
front of the cave that he said would 
keep any elephants away, for wild 
animalsare all afraid of fire. Then he 
spread a rug on the branches in the 
cave, and wrapped me up there with- 
out taking my clothes off at all. Did 
you ever sleep with all your clothes 
on?” 

“No, Johnny, I never found my- 
self in such drastic circumstances as 
you describe. It must have been 
awful.” 

“No, it was real jolly, and it was 
broad daylight when I woke up, and 
do you know that in the morning 
there was a herd of deer standing 
down below, looking up at the cave. 
Father said they knew something had 
happened. One big deer with horns 
was in front, and he shook his head, 
and stamped his foot, and then they 
all went galloping into the wood and 
disappeared. They go terribly fast, 
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and jump over anything. Father said 
he was going to have one of those deer 
before he starved, and so he thought 
it would be safe to eat as big a break- 
fast as he wished he had done the 
morning we left home. We’d begin 
dividing up what was left into small 
portions if he found he couldn’t catch 
a deer. But I made the great dis- 
covery that day.” 

‘* And what was that, Johnny ? ” 

** A wrecked pirate ship in a cove !”’ 

“Never! You said there were no 
pirates on the island.” 

‘““ And neither were there. There 
are pirates out at sea, but, as I told 
you, it’s against the lawto be a pirate 
when you come on land. You're a 
robber then!”’ 

**T see the distinction, but what 
about the pirate ship ?”’ 

‘Well, father and I agreed to cir- — 
cumnavigate the island. People 
always circumnavigate an_ island 
when they are marooned, so we tossed 
up to see whether we’d begin by going 
south or north. Luckily father had 
a compass on his watch chain, and 
when the penny came up once for 
north and once for south, father 
proposed that he would go north and 
I would go south, and we’d meet on 
the other side of the island. Well, 
Mr. Macpherson, he took the wrong 
road that time. Why, he didn’t find 
anything, and I went round on the 
sands and stones, and came to a httle 
cove, and there, would you believe 
it, half buried in the sand was quite 
a big ship! One mast was standing, 
and the other had fallen overboard. 
All her front was smashed where she 
had hit the rocks, and father thinks 
she bounded back, and then the next 
wave sent her high and dry.” 

‘* Good heavens, what did you do ?”’ 

“IT called and waved for father, 
and at last he saw me and came run- 
ning towards me. He hadn’t gone very 
far, and he hadn’t found a thing. He 
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couldn’t believe his eyes when he saw 
this ship. Of course, he didn’t know 
it was a pirate ship, then ; we found 
that out afterwards. We climbed up 
by the front, that was all broken, and 
got on the deck. It seemed to me an 
awful big ship, but father said it 
was just the size pirates liked to use, 
with two masts and a_ bowsprit, 
though the front mast and the bow- 
sprit was gone. We walked back to 
the cabin. The door was locked, but 
father had a lot of office keys on a 
bunch, and he tried one after another, 
and luckily got one ithat fitted. We 
saw in coming along the deck that 
there had been a terrible fight, for 
there were great splashes of red here 
and there, and even on the white 
cabin door there was the mark of a 
man’s hand, all in red, and when we 
got into the cabin you never saw such 
a state of confusion. Here were boxes 
and hampers and a case or two of beer 
scattered about, and father at once 
saw what had happened. The Captain 
had likely been a brutal, selfish man, 
who had taken all the provisions and 
the beer into his cabin. Then the crew 
had mutinied, and they had fought 
with cutlasses. Father thinks they 
probably all fought so desperately 
that most of them were killed, and 
those who were not slain on the spot 
died shortly afterwards.” 

“How gruesome! Your father 
didn’t state what became of the bodies 
did he?” 

“Oh, it was easy to see what had be- 
come of the bodies. Youknow thatwith 
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such a wave as sent the ship ashore, 
it must have broke over the decks 
and washed nearly everything away.” 

“Yes, that seems reasonable. Did 
the provisions happen to be all nice 
and fresh, or were they saturated with 
salt water ?” 

“The provisions, you know, were 
in the Captain’s cabin; the water 
couldn’t get in there. They were 
splendid; I never tasted anything 
better. We abandoned our cave, and 
took to the pirate ship, where there 
were two or three rooms off the 
cabin with bedding in them, and every- 
thing as comfortable as if we had been 
at home. Even when it rained, we 
were all right, for’ the roof didn’t 
leak, and then we found nice canvas 
chairs, and we could sit out on deck 
when father made tea. We began 
to build a raft, but we didn’t need 
it. Before all the provisions were 
gone, we one day saw a Sailapproach- 
ing us. You see we had put a flag of 


distress at the head of the mast, and 


so a fisherman came into the cove and 
took us off. He couldn’t speak English 
either.” 

‘*“It was not Macdonald, then 2 ”’ 

‘““No, we never saw Macdonald 
again, which was fortunate for him, 
for father was very angry.” 

“Well, Johnny, my boy, you seem 
to have had a very excellent vacation, 
and although I am sorry for the indis- 
criminate slaughter of the pirates, 
yet I must congratulate both you and 
your father on the time you spent 
on the island.’ 
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By JOHN HASLETTE 


Illustrated by J. Jellicoe 


—Inn of all Travellers, as a 

facetiously disposed ranchero 

once named it—is pleasantly 
situated on the pampas some thirteen 
leagues from the nearest town, Villa 
Santa. 

Externally it is charming: cream 
walled, green shuttered, embowered 
in roses and creeping plants that fall 
in a trailing network from the veran- 
dah. Behind it, a grove of orange 
trees closes artistically the perspective, 
framing the picturesque adobe dwell- 
ing in a way to touch an esthetic 
soul. 


fies ‘Posada de todos Viajeros ”’ 


But, alas! the present owner 
and occupier, Manuel Fuertes, is an 
unzsthetic individual ; a fat, paunchy 
man (reputed of dull wit), he found 
it most unfortunately placed as. an 
inn, far from the amenities of the 
town, and a day’s ride from the 
nearest rancho. Almost barren of 
custom, his commercial instinct 
withered in its gorgeous setting, his 
very marrow drying up amid the lush 
tropical fertility. 

The inn had been left Manuel by 
an uncle recently deceased, and from 
the time of his first arrival, full of hope, 
he had spent many unprofitable hours 
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in cursing the place and the in- 
habitants who should have been, but 
were not. 

Now one day—it happened to be 
the “festa” of a saint of peculiar 
sanctity, a welcome excuse for that 
festive idling so dear to the South 
American heart—there was a little 
gathering in the posada. A few peons 
from a distant rancho, a wandering 
‘““mestizo,’ two Spaniards, and a 
stout little Englishman, who sat on a 
bench alone, sipping maté through a 
** bombilla,” had arrived. 

For the first time.in many -days, 
Manuel smiled. He served his cus- 
tomers with the air of an obese Gany- 
mede. His solicitude was pathetic. 
The Englishman, in particular, he 
yearned oyer. Were not these same 
English all grandees ; rolling in wealth; 
so many philosopher’s stones, which 
one but needed to use to transmute 
one’s base metal into gold ? 

He replenished the Englishman’s 
maté cup, smiling fatly. 

“The Senor finds our tea to his 
taste ?”’ he enquired, politely. 

“Not half bad,” was the reply. 

Manuel’s English was not equal to 
the idiom, but he bowed and spread 
out his hands in.a grand gesture that 
raised a contemptuous smile on his 
customer’s face. ‘* How silly these 
people were,” he thought ; but his 
remark was: ‘“‘ You seem to drive 
a fair trade here.” 

“ Trade! Ah!” Manuel cast up his 
eyes to heaven, then lowered them 
to the level of the speaker ; focussing 
them till they grew the size of pin- 
points, to convey the impression that 
earth and sky were filled with the 
innumerable host of thirsty fre- 
quenters of the placc. 

' “You speak truly, Senor,” he said, 
when he had recovered from his dream 
vision. *“‘ The Senor sees that this is 
but a poor day; a day of little profit. 
He should see ” he sketched in 
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the abounding amenities of the place 
with a sweeping wave of the hand 
that was eloquently suggestive. 

‘“How much do yousell inaday °”’ 
asked the other. 

‘* Sell—in a day ?’’ Manuel puzzled. 
‘“Ah, one comes to understand— 
perhaps on a bad. day — fifteen 
pesetas.” - 

“Go to!” said the Englishman, 
and the chattering group about 
stopped their talk to titter. 

Manuel silenced them with a look. 
‘“Why do you ask, Sefor?” he 
queried. 

“ Thought of settlin’ down some- 
where hereabout,” he remarked 
shortly. ‘Is the pub. for sale ? ” 

“Pub.!” Truly English was a 
curious language. “Sale!” that was 
better. It came within the range of 
Manuel’s limited vocabulary; his 
heart warmed to the stranger. 

“The Sefior talks of selling. Ah, 
such as would pay its value come but 
rarely to this place. For sale? Yes, 
Sefior, at a price.” 

‘* Give it a price anyway,” said the 
other politely. 

‘“A price—well, three thousand 
pesetas,” and having named it, 
Manuel perforce had to turn away that 
he might not see the death of his 
suggestion. To his surprise the Eng- 
lishman exhibited no particular signs 
of astonishment. He seemed to cal- 
culate, and presently said : 

“ That’s about {120. Too much, 
but I'll tell you what Pll do. Let me 
stay here for a week to watch things, 
and if it turns out as well as yousay, 
I'll give you a hundred pounds.” 

Manuel, who caught the gist of 
the remark, had difficulty in suppress- 
ing his delight. “The house and all 
in it are at the Sefior’s disposal for a 
week,” he said, urbanely. 

For five hundred pesetas he would 
have disposed of the place, and know- 
ing this the men around him gaped at 
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the man who seemed as foolish as he 
was rich. 

The Englishman strolled up to 
the counter, and put down his maté 
cup with a bang. “It’s a bargain, 
then!” he said. ‘‘ Now, you beggars, 
stand round, and I[’ll treat.” 

Look and action, if not his words, 
conveyed meaning to his circle of 
envious admirers, and they requited 
him with smiles of various kinds, and 
drank. . 

Thus, having pouted a libation to 
the household gods so soon to be his 
own, the Englishman looked at his 
watch. 

‘* H’m, eleven o’clock ; time I was 
going. I’m stayin’ with Mr. Black at 
his farm. [ll be back with my things 
before nightfall.” 

The “ mestizo”’ officiously volun- 
teered to bring round his horse, and 
there was a general adjournment to 
the front to see the stranger depart. 


“*TA, TA,) HE CALLED OUT, AND THE PAMPAS SOON SWALLOWED HIM.” 
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The Englishman, who rejoiced in 
the name of Bevis, mounted clumsily. 

“ Ta, ta,” he called out cheerfully, 
and struck spurs to his indifferent 
steed, andthe pampas soon swallowed _ 
him up. 

The company returned’ within 
the posada, and Manuel, with a word 
of apology, drew the *‘ mestizo ” into 
a corner, where they whispered to- 
gether for some time. 

“ It is to be seen that this English- 
man is rich—perhaps a millionaire,” 
Manuel said. “* He wishes to prove 
if the posada makes much of the 
money for which his race sell their 
souls. ‘ Bueno,’ he shall find it a verit- 


able ‘El Dorado. You under- 
stand ?”’ 
The ‘“mestizo” shrugged _ his 


shoulders. With a gesture he signified 
his willingness to assist, but also the 
possible difficulty in bringing such a 
thing to pass. 
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“Tf it pleases you to explain,” he 
remarked gravely. 

Manuel, with a wave of his hand, 
expressed wonder to find one so in- 
vincibly stupid : 

“You wander much—you meet 
many each day,” he said. “‘ The heat 
makes one thirsty and few disdain 
to drink.” 

‘Tt is so,” replied the “ mestizo.”’ 

‘‘“And the poor man desires to 
quench his thirst even as the rich, 
but has not the wherewithal,” Manuel 
observed. 

The other drew a long breath of 
admiration, his eyes lit up. 

‘It is a plan the most ingenious,”’ 
he muttered. 

‘* Further,” said Manuel, “ Travel- 
lers coming from afar speak for the 
reputation of the posada, isit not so ?” 

‘‘ Truly,”’ said the other; “and I, 
Sefior ?”’ 

Manuel bent forward to whisper ; 
his lips almost touched the * mes- 
tizo’s”’ ear. 

A moment later the ‘mestizo” 
sauntered smiling to the door, and 
went out. 

Soon after darkness had fallen 
Bevis returned. Manuel met him with 
a hyperbolic salutation. Stretching 
wide his arms, he extended to him a 
temporary possessorship. His manner 
would not have sat ill upon a Grandee 
of old Spain. 

“Your chamber is ready, a poor 
meal such as my house can furnish 
waits for the Senor’s honourable com- 
pany.” 

‘Old chap,*you’re not a bad sort,” 
remarked Bevis genially. ‘* Lead the 
way, and I follow!” 

Later Manuel assisted him to bed, 
vowing eternal friendship. 

The morning began inauspiciously 
as of yore, and it was fully eleven 
o’clock when the “ mestizo ”’ appeared, 
accompanicd by two strangers who 
threw themselves off their sweating 
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horses, and entering the posada, 
called for refreshment. Manuel re- 
ceived them gladly, and Bevis from 
his seat on the bench watched pro- 
ceedings with a countenance of dawn- 
ing hope. 

The newcomers seemed to be well 
provided with money, drank freely, 
and in duty bound extolled the strong 
“cafia,” or native rum, as a beverage 
which angels might envy. 

A little later two peons dropped in, 
followed by three thirsty mulattos, 
who seemed to be veritable sponges. 

At one o’clock the inn was comfort- 
ably filled, at half-past insufferably so, 
and the numbers of foam-covered 
horses before the door, by their 
whinnying and stamping, added to 
the din within. There were more 
men, of different shades of colour, than 
Manuel thought existed in all -the 
pampas region. He glanced covertly 
at Bevis, who grinned back de- 
lightedly. It was, in short, the reddest 
of red letter days to be marked in the 
calendar of memory. | 

The takings for that twelve hours 
totalled one hundred and fifty pesetas. 

But there was a fly in the amiable 
host’s ointment, a dim realisation 
that at this rate the pace could not 
last. He called aside: the ‘‘ mestizo,”’ 
who was returning with a perspiring 
third party, and whispered: - 

** See, to-morrow, that the travellers 
have not such thirsts ashave these of 
to-day.” 

“The poor man’s thirst 1s not so 
easily quenched,” the tired “ mestizo ” 
replied calmly. 

Manuel experienced a twinge of 
disquiet. | 

“ Let it be as I say,” he muttered 
darkly. 

The second day was almost a replica 
of the first; perhaps the travellers 
drank less, but the numbers poured in 
unabated. A pack-mule was sent post- 
haste to Villa Santa for a further 
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supply of liquor, and the host’s face 
lengthened hour by hour. 

‘* Manuel, old chap,” Bevis said that 
evening, when the last guest had de- 
parted, “ you’re havin’ a bally good 
time; this licks out anything I’ve 
seen in this forsaken country. But, I 
say, that yellow half-caste has a thirs 
I'd give a 


gooddealfor. ; ii iz 
He was here | 9 
three times 

yesterday, 


and four to- 
day; treatin’ 
friends, too.” 
Poor Man- 
uel smiled in 
agony; he 
tore at his 
collar in.a 
vain endea- 
vour to re- 
lieve his pent- 
up feelings. 
“It is ever 
so, Senor,” 
he got out at 
last. “The 
Senor can 
now see that 
the posada 
is worth fully 
three thou- 
sand pesetas ; 
if he desires, 
the little : 
affair can ~* 2 
be completed 
to-night.” 
** Now, look 
here, Man- 


uel, you’ve done fair by me, and I'll do» 


fair by you. You're just rakin’ in the 
‘ready ’ now, and, as Isaida week, I’m 
not goin’ to chip in and nip your 
profits before the time. No, Manuel, a 
word’s a word; I'll stand by you.” 
What was one to do with such a 
Magnanimous monster? Manuel 
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asked himself. He poured out a 
“copita’’ of rum, and smiled con- 
strainedly in the other’s beaming face. 

“The Senior speaks from a full 
heart,” he said at last, “‘ but he shall 
find that generosity is not unknown 
even in the pampas. This posada is 
his to-night, if he so desires.” 


“Good old 
Ta Cas ' boy! But 
“oP aaa there, I 


wouldn’t 
take it from 
you till the 
week is up, 
no, not fora 
purse of 
sovereigns. 
Fair play’s a 
jewel!” said 
the other, 
with good- 
humoured 
stubborn- 
ness. 
Manuel’s 
face was a 
study. He 
seemedabout 
to choke, but 
thought bet- 
ter of it, and 
muttered a 
malediction 
in aminor 
key. 
After a lit- 
tle more rum, 
his soulfound 
comparative 
case; hecal- 
culated that 
even the sum of one hundred 
and fifty pesetas a day only came 
to an approximate thousand for 
the week. The chances were that it 
would be less, since the “ mestizo’”’ had 
been warned against an excess of 
zeal; at all events, the place was 
almost worthless as an inn, and he 
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would be glad to shake the peculiarly 
irritating dust of the campo from off 
his feet. 

It was high noon on the fourth day 
when Bevis, from his place of vantage 
on the bench, remarked Manuel 
whispering with the “mestizo,” and a 
vaguely faint doubt rose in his mind. 
Surprised from the first that such a 
desert had brought forth fatness, 
the fact gave him an idea, not wholly 
suspicious, but stimulating his lately 
dulled commercial sense. The ‘‘ mes- 
tizo”’ was obviously not a man of 
means, and yet treated many friends 
with the reckless munificence of a 
fortunate gold-digger. 

‘““H’m,” said the 
thoughtfully. 

The ‘‘ mestizo ” ceased to whisper 
and went out. 

Bevis strolled out in his wake, and 
hastening round to the back of the 
posada, made speed to saddle his 
horse. Mounted and equipped, he 
galloped off towards a little cloud of 
dust that blew up from the sandy 
plain, betraying the “mestizo’s ” posi- 
tion. He felt all the exhilaration of a 
man who rides upon some knightly 
quest; the glow of conscious—if 
cautious—rectitude. His horse began 
to gain upon the other’s jaded beast. 
Manuel was still serving the thirsty 
multitude when he returned some 
hours later, a whited, smiling sepul- 
chre, hiding the dry bones of envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. This 
day bid fair to wipe out all records, 
past and present ! 

That night he again laid his phil- 
anthropic proposition before Bevis, 
unweariedly generous, blatantly self- 
effacing, yearning to do good by 
stealth. 

‘““Now look here!” Bevis said 
pleasantly, “what would you think 
of a chap who would * spoof ’ another 
like that; goin’ and makin’ a bar- 
gain an’ then goin’ back on it? You 
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make your pile, Manuel, and then Ill 
chip in an’ make mine. Why, bless 
you, it’s a fair treat to see you hand- 
lin’ the shekels. Two days more, old 
chap; go in an’ win.” 

It was little wonder if the “‘ posada 
de todos Viajeros’”’ earned a fabu- 
lous reputation in those days. Such 
a thing had not been heard of in the 
memory of local man. It became the 
inn not of all travellers alone, but of - 
every absorbent loafer within twenty 
miles. 

““Such as Manuel Fuertes”’ has 
since passed as a synonym for one 
who shows himself apt at giving. 

Bevis suddenly developed a ten- 
dency to betake himself to remote 
corners, there to indulge in maniacal 
laughter. , 

On the evening of the sixth day, 
Manuel professed to be weary. The 
Senor should keep house, while he 
would refresh his mind with a stroll 
in the cool night air. 

Bevis assented gladly ; 
undoubtedly did need a rest. 

So, with his bitter reflections, 
Manuel went out across the dry 
grasses, following the course of an 
‘‘arroyo,’ or little marshy brook, that 
here flowed dreamily. Under the 
starlit dome of the sky, the pampas 
rustled and the stream flowed on 
drowsily, lapping musically against 
the thin reeds. 

“Ah, ‘manana,’ to-morrow,” he 
sighed, mopping his brow, almost 
sobbing at the remembrance of the 
wine and spirits poured forth in hope- 
ful hospitality. The words fell like 
a prayer from his lips. 

He returned to the posada at a 
leisurely pace. 

His first sensation on entering was 
one of surprise. How came it that the 
lamp was unlit ? Why was it that no 
sound of human occupation came to 
his ears ? . 

‘* T have returned, Sefior,’”’ he called 
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out, and stumbled forward in the 
darkness with a vague fear at his 
heart. 

There was no answering voice. The 
empty house re-echoed his cry. A 
huge moth fluttered against his face, 
and he brushed it off with a curse. 

“Senor! Sefior!” 


Still no answer. 
He lighted the lamp at last, and 
began his search, almost whimpering 
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in an excess of tearful remorse. Noth- 
ing had been disturbed. The day’s 
takings were still in the till, all his 
valuables were intact. But of the 
Englishman not a trace was to be 
found. 

Manuel, a paunchy man (reputed of 
dull wit), unsentimental by nature 
and inclination, sitting there in the 
dim lamplight, lifted his voice and 
wept. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


By E. W. W. 


Pale in the amber-flooded west, 


A horned moon dips low; 


And soft thro’ silver silences 

The rose-winds faintly blow. 

Yet still the horned moon shall lend 
A lance of lingering light, 

To cross the wind, to cross the dusk, 
And give my love good-night. 


The Ion 


lake, rippling thro’ its reeds, 


Hath lilies all a-blow ; 

At fall of eve each sleepy flower 
Folds up her leaves of snow. 

Yet one fair lily-bud shall wake, 
To smile all virgin-white 

Across the dark, across the dew, 
And give my love good-night. 


The light may fall, the lily fade, 
The lightning’s lurid glow 

Flame in the sky, the rose-wind rise 
To storms that rudely blow. 

Yet constant still, as rose to June, 
This heart shall take delight, 

Across the dark, across the world, 
To give my love good-njght. 
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THE GROTTO OF HAN 


By AN IMPRESSIONIST 


HILE making a pleasant tour 
through Belgium, when 
the Grotto of Han became 
my objective point, I 

started from Liége, went thence to 
Laroche, and from that to Rochefort, 
which is within five miles of the 
wondrous Cavern—said to be “ one 
of the greatest natural curiosities in 
europe.” 

As to Liége—albeit it contains some 
stately buildings, and many fine bits 
of street architecture—the city in- 
spires no enthusiasm, and I think I 
could best describe it by saying it 1s 
a sort of rustic Paris, thoroughly. 
up-to-date in every particular, but 
quite devoid of charm. Laroche, on 
the contrary, though quaint, old- 
world, with narrow streets, and very 
small for its age, is so fascinating that 


it takes the traveller’s fancy captive 
at once. And as it has delightfully 
picturesque surroundings, it proves a 
most enjoyable place of sojourn as 
well. 

Of course the first thing everyone 
goes to see there is the old Castle— 
an austere, Imposing ruin, crowning 
a lofty escarpment, whence it looks 
down on the little town beneath it 
with an air of conscious pride, as 
though to say, “* Laroche, c’est moi !”’ 
And this view of the case is quite 
correct, as the old building not only 
gives expression to the place, but was 
originally the author of its being, and 
has conferred on it its patent of 
extreme antiquity. At the present 
time the major part of it has crumbled 
away. Nevertheless, though fallen 
from its high estate, there is something 
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in the aspect of the broken, faded 
towers that recalls the history of its 
ancient grandeur, and tells the tale 
of other days in language at once 
pathetic and intelligible. Besides, 
Nature has not forgot her cunning 
here any more than elsewhere ; and 
in many places the mouldering stones 
are brightened by flashes of colour 
from the crimson snapdragon, from 
the wallflower’s dusky stars, and 
above all, from the scarlet and silver 
lichen which have wrought their 
pensive heraldry on heights where 
the oriflamme waved in days of old. 


The hill by which Laroche is back-. 


grounded is clothed with a beautiful 
wood (Le Bois de Laroche), and while 
wandering through its pillared aisles 
and green arcades, I felt glad that I 
had come to the Ardennes in May. 
For of all months of the year it is the 
pleasantest. When the season is 
further advanced, its perfected beauty 
is attended by the shadow of decay 
—the inevitable sequence to ma- 


an 


turity—but during the month of 
flowers there is a vernal freshness 
about the young foliage which is 
peculiarly grateful to both mind and 
eye, because it suggests hope as well 
as fruition, and contains no prophecy 
of decline. 

As may be supposed, this fairy wood, 
being so near the town, is a favourite 
resort with all who dwell at Laroche. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to im- 
agine anything pleasanter than sitting 
in it on a bright May morning, under 
a spreading chestnut-tree, inhaling 
the wonderfully clear air, and listen- 
ing to a little thrush in a copse close 
by, setting all the poetry and glamour 
of the fair surrounding scene to music, 
and singing the theme with his whole 
heart. 

Thus the contrast between Laroche 
and my next halting-place was very 
marked. For though Rochefort (the 
ancient capital of the Ardennes) is 
beautiful and charming, it struck me 
as being a dull, unattractive little 
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town, standing gloomily by the river 
Lomme, and not even appearing to 
take any interest in the venerable 
Castle and stalactite Cavern to which 
it has given its name. ‘ However, it 
is a place that can dispense with all 
intrinsic attractions. For being the 
turnpike or highway to the world- 
renowned Grotto of Han, which every- 
body wants 
to see, it is 
literally 
thronged 
with visitors 
during the 
holiday sea- 
son. 
Meantime, 
while driving 
thence to 
Han sur 
Lesse, I failed 
to notice any 
salient points 
of interest in 
the scenes 
through 
which I pass- 
ed; the 
scheme of 
colour was 
low through- 
out, and the 
chain of hills 
which — bind 
the view are 
so dark and 
shadowy 
that they 
seem almost 
to belong to 
the realm of dreams. But this ap- 
peared to be quite intentional on the 
part of Nature,who, as though she were 
anxious to illustrate a well-known 
canon of art, had determined there 
should be nothing in the surroundings 
to distract attention from the grand 
central point on which at this moment 
it ought to be fixed. Thus when I 
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reached the Grotto my thoughts 
were duly focussed on what I was 
going to see, and my expectation 
the keener because there was nothing 
in the region I had just traversed to 
foreshadow or forestall the wonders 
which were about to be disclosed to 
me. : 
On reaching the Cavern, the guides 
lighted their 
lamps, and 
in a few mo- 
ments the 
dread plunge 
had been 
taken, and 
we had left 
the world of 
light'and day 
behind us, 
and were de- 
scending by 
steps cut in 
the rock into 
an alien re- 
gion of mys- 
tery and 
silence, a re- 
gion so dark 
and = abys- 
malthat you 
feel on the 
very thres- 
hold of im- 
mensity as 
you ap- 
proach it, 
~andso shrou- 
ded in im- 
‘ penetrable 
gloom that 
it is always night there. Meanwhile, 
some idea of the extent of the cave 
may be formed when I mention that 
the rough, rock-impeded walk from 
the entrance to the exit cannot be 
accomplished in less than two hours 
and a half. But then the fascination 
of the place renders you insensible 
to fatigue—and the interest it 
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awakens is augmented by the thought 
that the age of this hoary cavern is 


actually coeval with that of the world. | 


‘For though the stalactites, stalag- 
mites, paniforms, and other cal- 
careous concretions which it contains 
are of gradual and continuous growth, 
the cave itself is said to have been 
formed at the very dawn of time. 

In any case it is at the present era 
a veritable palace of wonders—not 
only by reason of the unfathomable 
river which glides silently, stealthily 
and sometimes invisibly through its 
mysterious depths, but also on account 
of the extraordinary sights and forms 
which it encloses, and which affect the 
mind so powerfully and give birth to 
so many strange sensations that I 
doubt if anyone is quite the same 
after that weird subterranean journey 
has been made.* 

* It is said that after a visit to the Mam- 


moth Caves at Kentucky, one’s mental faculties 
are never quite the same as_ before. 


When the bottom of the staircase 
already alluded to is reached, and for 
some time afterwards, the path lies 
through channels excavated in the 
rock by the river. But presently 
you find yourself in a vast hall strewn 
with chaotic heaps of stones, and 
leading to a succession of chambers 
opening into each other and differing 
in height and dimensions. In some 
of these halls the masses of stalag- 
mites literally glitter like diamonds 
—recalling Aladdin’s jewelled garden 
—and in others the stalactites hang 
in countless numbers fiom the roof 
—exquisitely grouped and assuming 
every conceivable variety of shape 
and form. Indeed the marvels of this 
fantastic region increase with each 
step that you take—until gradually 
the wonderful merges into the sub- 
lime, and that again into the terrible. 
For the startling, unearthly shapes 
which close you in on every side as 
you advance further into the cave 
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are really at times almost terrific in 
their impressive grandeur. And the 
gigantic columns towering around you, 
the dizzy heights, the yawning 
abysses, the inky, serpent-like river 
crawling in the depths beneath, and 
the black darkness of the immeasur- 
able and apparently hypethral vault 
above—all fill the mind with a sens- 
ation of awe as well as wonder, and 
create a feeling as if sleep-walking 
and gazing’ at a petrified dream, or 
at best at the wraith of a dead world. 

There are parts whose gloomy 
horrors could scarcely be surpassed ; 
and others again to which a very 
warm epithet might be applied appro- 
priately. For instance, on reaching 
the Salle du Dome, and lifting the 
eyes to the awful throne of Pluto, 
which rises in its midst, and finding 
it illumined by the lurid light of flam- 
ing torches, the effect 1s so startling 
that it really requires little effort of 
imagination to fancy you are actually 
in Tartarus, and to conjure up a 
vision of the grim monarch of the 
place sitting at his own fireside! 
Moreover, when crossing the bridge 
which spans the Styx, it is almost 
impossible not to imagine that it is 
the black river of death leading to 
the land of shadows beyond ! 

And yet, while wandering through 
these seeret chambers of imagery 
where there is so much that is gro- 
tesque and abnormal, these glittering 
halls not reared with hands but curi- 
ously fashioned by secret agencies 
which have been operating through 
countless ages amid the awful silences 
of the past—forms of such dazzling 
beauty are so frequently come across 
that you feel indemnified for all that 
preceded them. Blocks of alabaster 
so symmetrically disposed that they 
look like works of art, stalactites 
which simulate the pendants of the 
vaulting in Perpendicular architecture, 
and columns and Gothic arches so 
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delicately wrought that their elaborate 
tracery seems as if fresh from the 
sculptor’s hands. 

The variety, too, of these episodal 
groups is simply inexhaustible—for 
everything appears to be imitated 
here. And while all sorts of familiar 
objects. are reproduced, they are so 
accurately copied that it would seem 
as if nature were compelled to obey 
some unconscious but immutable law 
of form which lies behind all her 
operations, and whereby she is 
enabled not only to give shape to 
the shapeless, but to evolve perfect 
resemblances of the things typified 
as well.* 

For example, in one part you come 
upon a perfectly formed organ, whose 
pearly pipes when touched emit such 
soft, musical sounds that the effect 
is almost magical; again, you af- 
proach a tiny subterranean chapel, 
adorned with a rustic altar, which 1s 
said to be the gem of the Grotto ; 
not far off, you gaze down, with a sort 
of horrified fascination, into a deep 
gulf whose rock-strewn sides rise from 
a sheet of water literally as black as 
ink; close to this there is a group 
of curious stalagmites on which the 
water dropping from above distils 
fresh* crystals each day ;f and 
within an easy distance, in a part 
called the Alhambra, you find a small 
basin of limpid, motionless water, 
which is endowed with such strange, 
mirage-like properties that as you 
look into its illimitable depths you 
see the vaults above transformed into 
deep abysses, and the stalactites and 


* A Rochefortian writer says of this part: 
‘“ Crest le rendezvous de tous les chef-d’ wuvres 
les plus rares, crees par la matin de Dieu.” 

+ It is from this crystallising process that 
that quaint French author, Henri Beyle, has 
evolved his curious and ingenious theory of 
love. 

t My guide said that some visitors were so 
powerfully influenced by the spell of this magic 
water that they could not tear themselves 
away from it. 
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stalagmites changed into dangerous 
rocks.{ Then there comes a beauti- 
ful group of white pillarets, called 
The Cask of the Dandides, and lastly 
a rock covered with such wonderful 
clusters of fruit and flowers that the 
latter suggest the idea of the cold 
stone having blossomed into these 
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Before reaching the outer world again 
it is necessary to cross the river 
Lesse in a boat, and whilst gliding 
over the stream in profound darkness 
(for the guides had extinguished their 
torches in order to heighten the effect 
of returning to daylight) on .coming 
to a certain part of the cavern which 
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marble sprays, whose pale beauty, 
deathlike though it be, is as change- 
less and enduring as the root whence 
they spring. 

But the most interesting episode 
of this strange journey was an incident 
which occurred just as it was drawing 
to a close, in the following manner. 


has an almost miraculous power of 
prolonging sound, one of the ladies 
of the party, who had a fine voice, 
sang for us; and as her clear notes 
reverberated through those immeasur- 
able heights above, and then growing 
gradually softer and softer, faded 
slowly and lingeringly away, the 
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unearthly sweetness of that dying 
cadence was indescribable—it was a 
revelation in sound*—quite unlike 
anything ever heard before and so 
exquisite that by those who listened 
it could never be forgotten. 

* 2 * * * 

From the foregoing it will be 
gathered that a visit to the Grotto of 
Han is a unique, as well as an exciting 
experience. And for anybody who is 
tired of Nature’s commonplaces it is 
a spot to explore. But though every- 
thing in the Ardennes might be said 
to lead up to this extraordinary Cavern 
—it must in fairness be admitted that 
the region for its own sake is well 
worth visiting, for though Nature 
just here does not surrender herself 

* It is evident from this that Nature under- 
stands the laws of acoustics better than we do. 
But though a French writer says that one of 
the most curious phenomena pertaining to the 
Grotto of Han is undoubtedly the echo— 
‘* vepéla a Uinfint,’’—it seems a mistake to call 


the eftect produced an echo, because the sound 
is prolonged without being repeated. 


A SONG OF THE SEA 


By MARJORIE K, EDWARDES 


Blue of the sky, and blue of_the sea, 


Fair ye are ! 


White of the cloud, and white of the spray, 


Sweet ye are! 


Fleet ye are ! 


Brown of the sail, and brown of the rock, 


Rich ye are! 


Oh, wild and wonderful soul of the sea, 
Untrammelled, unconquered, gloriously frec— 


Fine ye are! 
Mine ye are! 
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exclusively to the task of being pic- 
turesque, the scenery is in all parts 
interesting and suggestive, and has 
some endemic charm of its own which 
is not to be found elsewhere. This, no 
doubt, arises from the number of 
ruined castles, ancient towers, and 
crumbling dolmens with which the 
face of the country is sprinkled. 
These old chronicles, written in stone, 
have. a great and abiding attraction 
not only for the antiquarian and 
archeologist, but for the ordinary 
traveller as well, for while they prove 
the immutability of history and of 
men’s actions, they likewise form an 
outward and visible link between the 
present and the past. And as we see 
them mantled with clinging ivy and 
many a fair wild flower, the creeping 
shrub and living blossom twining so 
lovingly round them seems to shed the 
smile of to-day on the relics of by- 
gone ages, thereby increasing the 
interest which attaches to both. 
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CLARICE AND I 


By T. DONOVAN BAYLEY 


Illustrated by A. Re Holroyd 


LOOKED at Clarice. 
| ‘“At any rate,” said I, “ we 
might run down and see the 
place.’ But Clarice thought 
not. 

‘““ What is the use ? ” she asked. 

“You never can tell,” I replied, 
tentatively. 

I possessed three hundred a year, 
and I wanted to marry her, but 
Clarice considered the amount pre- 
posterously small, and, though she 
liked me too well to dismiss me en- 
tirely, she would never discuss matri- 
mony.. | 

“ Listen again,’ I went on. “ ‘ This 
very attractive residence, an old- 
fashioned detached cottage——’ ”’ 

“Detached from everything, and 
too old-fashioned to have a bath- 
room,” interrupted Clarice. 

‘© * With pretty porch entrance—’ ”’ 

‘Made of soap boxes.” 

‘“** Situated in the country off the 
main road.’”’ | 

‘* Ankle deep in mud three-fourths 
of the year.” 

‘** Four miles from the station—’ ”’ 

‘Which has four trains a day to 
nowhere in particular.” 

‘“** And close to the beautiful Wilt- 
shire downs.” 

‘Yes, yes, and then?” 

*** With very salubrious surround- 
ings—— 3 

‘“ But with no water, and abso- 
lutely no decent people for miles.” 

‘“* The accommodation consists of 
three reception oe 

“Not fit to receive a pig in.” 

‘**__rooms, fifteen and a half feet 


by eighteen and a half feet, four good | 
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bedrooms—— 


‘Which would asphyxiate anyone 
in an hour.” 

** * Box-room 

** Pill-box room.” 

““*Coach-house and stabling for 
two——— 39 

“Tf the coach is left in the yard, 
and-the horses take turns to stand 
in the stalls.” 

“Splendid garden, planted with 
flowers ag 

“A pennyworth of mixed seeds 
and a decadent laurel bush.” 

‘© Glass house——’ ” 

** Built on to the kitchen window- 
sill.” | 

*“* Capital water,’”? I read _tri- 
umphantly. 

“Laden with typhoid,” she an- 
swered acidly. 

** “ Productive soil——’ 

“Tf you like dandelions.” 

‘* Shooting obtainable one 

“Perhaps you're fond of sparrow 
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pie.’ , 
“Price, freehold, two hundred 
and eighty-five pounds,’” I con- 
cluded. 

She looked at me and smiled. 

‘* Now, Dick, does that seem likely 
to attract me?” 

I glanced at her gown. The cost of 
it would have gone some little way 
towards the buying of that ‘“ very 
attractive old-fashioned cottage,” but 
I had hopes of Clarice, and I went on : 

‘“Come down and see it. At least 
you can do that.” 

‘* Dick, it’s not a little bit of use.”’ 

But you'll come ? ” 

“If I commit myself to nothing.” 

“To nothing at all, Clarice.” 

‘You are very foolish,” said Clarice, 
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* but I have nothing to do to-morrow. 
Jack is out of town, and I will come 
with you.” 

‘ There’s a train from Paddington 
at ten o’clock,’”’ I answered. 

For the first time for months I felt 
kindly towards “ Jack.” Jack is 
Clarice’s ‘“‘other,’ and he rolls in 
motor-cars. I did not. 

Ten o’clock came at Paddington, 
but no Clarice. At half-past she 
appeared sweetly serene. 

*“You have missed the _ train,” 
said I, “‘and there is not another 
until a quarter to twelve.” 

“If you knew the trouble I have 
had to get here at all, Dick, you would 
not reproach me.” 

*“Oh, ['m not reproaching you. I 
am with you, and that is as 

What ?”’ asked Clarice, a trifle 
eagerly. 

‘Enough to go on with,” I com- 
pleted. 

“You can be very horrid when you 
like, Richard.” 

**So I have been told, but I didn’t 
mean to be horrid when I spoke.” 

“You were, though,” she said 
judicially. ‘ You can also be very 
nice, Dick, or I wouldn’t have come 
to-day on this quest for ” 

‘* For what, Clarice ? ” I whispered. 

‘For a wild goose,’ she laughed. 

We walked along the platform, and 
I spent the time in admiring Clarice. 
She has blue eyes with dark lashes ; 
their effect is bewildering, and 
Clarice knows it. She has a bewitch- 
ing mouth, with the whitest little 
tecth imaginable, and Clarice also 
knows that. She has a charming 
tip-tilted little nose, which is the 
worry of her life, and she is foolish 
enough to wish it straight. 

“Shall we go to an °A.B.C.’ and 
have some tea ? ” suggested Clarice. 

“Yes,” said I, “but why to an 
tA.B C2? 

“Well, I want to get the proper 
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atmosphere. If I married you and 
lived in the cottage we’re going to 
see, it would mean ‘A.B.C.’ meals 
whenever we ran up to town.” 

“Hardly!” said I. “We could 
save up and have an expensive time 
once a quarter, or something like 
that.” 

We left the station and found an 
‘A.B.C.’ shop ; we had tea and cake. 
Clarice seemed to enjoy it. When we 
went out, she took my arm and 
pressed it for a moment. 

“ Dickie,” said Clarice, “ they gave 
us quite nice tea, and I liked my 
cake: 

“From which I am to infer ? ”’ 

‘That I was very hungry, or——”’ 

ee Or ? 22 

‘“ Or any one of ten million things.”’ 

We returned to the station and 
found our train was waiting. I opened 
the door of a third-class carriage 
and Clarice entered. 

‘IT have first-class tickets,” said I ; 
“but they are not in harmony with 
the ‘A.B.C.’ I dislike discord.” 

““T’m not so fond of music,”’ re- 
turned Clarice. 

“On that understanding,” said I, 
‘““T will consent to travel first.” We 
changed carriages. An _ inspector 
came up. 

‘*‘ There was plenty of room third,” 
he said gruffly. 

‘But not so much comfort,” I 
replied. : 

“You must pay the excess fare, 
then.” 

‘ Besides,” said I, “the third- 
class carriages seem so dirty.” 

‘“‘T want the excess, sir,” and he 
produced a little book. 

“Go and amuse yourself with some- 
thing irftellectual,”’ I answered. ‘I 
find you dull company.” 

“Til go right enough when you 
pay the excess. You're not so enter- 
tainin’, yerself.”’ 

** Look here,” I said, ‘‘ I have first- 
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“ * DICKIE, SHE SAID IN A LOW VOICE, ‘I USED TO THINK I SHOULD NEVER BE BRAVE ENOUGH, 
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class tickets, as you may see. Here is 
half a crown to lock this door and go 
away.” 


‘“* I beg your pardon, sir, but when I 


saw you getting in here, I had to do 
me duty.” 

“It would take too long to 
explain it to you,” I answered, 
“but it refers to harmony, a 
country cottage, an “A.B.C.’ 
and one of your third-class car- 
riages.” 

“That does seem a bit beyond 
me, sir.” 

“You have flashes of intui- 
tion,” said I, ashe turned away. 

** Dickie,” said Clarice, “* buy 
me a paper. You're so incffably 
stupid.” 

“T shall do nothing of the 
sort; I mean to entertain you 
myself.” We were clear of Lon- |), 
don before she spoke again. 

“You're very good fun, 
Dickie,” she said, ‘ but would 
you amuse me for always? 
Mightn’t your good 
humour itself tire me 
sometimes ? ” 

‘*Good humour is 
scarce, Clarice, al- 
though it has kept 
me going when I had 
nothing else to go on. 

I think [’m rather 
affectionate, too.” 

She grew wistful 
and serious. ' 

** Dickie,’ she asked 4 
earnestly, ““what are > 
you?” 

“T’m not good at 
self analysis,” I said, 
“but I do know one 
thing, dear o 

“ That’s a step forward, anyhow,” 
she broke in, “ now stop talking and 
let me think.” 

She thought all the way to our 
destination, at which we _ arrived 
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shortly before three o’clock. <A 
chauffeur was waiting on the plat- 
form. He came up to us inquiring : 

“Mr. Ferrers, sir ?”’ 

* Nes,” -f Said. 

“Very pleased to welcome——’ 


? 


** YOU CAN BE HORRID WHEN YOU LIKE, RICHARD.” 


“Hush,” I whispered, “not a word. 
I am glad you got my telegram.”’ 

* Yes, sir, but I should have waited 
anyway.” 

“Are you ready to start?” I 
questioned. 
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** Quite ready, sir.” He led the way 
to the motor and held the door open 
for Clarice to enter. 

“I thought we were going to walk, 
Dickie,”’ she said reproachfully. ““You 
should not have gone to this trouble 
—and expense,” she added. The 


chauffeur looked puzzled, and I~ 


stared him in the eyes as I answered : 

‘This car belongs to a very great 
friend of mine, and he has lent it to 
me. Is that not so, Henry?” 

“Oh, yes, sir—a friend of yours, 
sir.” 

‘“How did you know the man’s 
name, Dickie?” Clarice asked 
shrewdly as I took my place beside her. 

‘““T didn’t,” said I, “until I was 
told. I think we'll start now.” I 
showed Henry the estate agent’s 
photograph of the ‘‘desirable cottage.” 

‘Do you know this place?” I 
asked. 

‘Very well, sir; why, I live * 

“Of course you do,” said I, “ you 
live very close to it.” 

“Yes, sir, very close.” 

‘* Have the present tenants moved 
out yet?” 

‘** Moved out, sir?” I gave Henry 
a very sharp look. 

“No, not yet, sir,” said the in- 
telligent man. | 

‘“Do you think they would mind 
anyone looking over it ? I am think- 
ing of buying the place.” 

“IT can answer for that, sir; they 
won't mind.” 

“Then you may take us there.” 

‘“T didn’t know that you had 
friends down here, Dickie,” Clarice 
said. 

“Let her go,” said I to the man. 

Clarice likes speed, and the rush 
kept her in silent ecstasy, which was 
what I desired, for I did not care to 
be communicative regarding this par- 
ticular friend. The four miles was 
soon accomplished, and we drew up 
in front of our “ desirable cottage. ’ 
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** Well, Clarice ?” said I. 

“IT must admit that it is rather 
pretty—from the outside,” she an- 
swered. | 

“Do you like the outside well 
enough to wish to go in?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes, but I commit myself to 
nothing ; please remember that.” 

‘Such was the bargain, Clarice, 
and I shall not forget it.” : 

I knocked, and a pretty old lady 
came to the door, with whom I had 


five minutes private conversation, and 


then I returned to Clarice. 

‘We may look over the cottage,” I 
reported. ‘‘ The little old lady is the 
tenant. She is just going out, but will 

ermit us to keep house for her until 
she returns. I also arranged with her 
for lunch.” 

‘You have very lucid moments, 
Dickie. I’m hungry.” 

“It’s only cold beef, salad, cheese, 
milk and ale,’’ I warned her 

“The ale for you and the milk for 
me,” she answered gaily. 

** Agreed,” said I. ** Come back in 
an hour, Henry, and if the nice old 
lady would like a turn in the 
motor P 

“Thank you, sir,” said Henry, 
“she’s a great friend of mine, and she’d 
enjoy it.” 

When Clarice and I went in, she 
gave an exclamation of delight. The 
hall was panelled in oak, and the 
stairs were old oak also, and carpeted 
in dark red. We turned into the front 
room, a low-raftered apartment with 
the same dark panelling. Roses 
nodded in at us through the open 
diamond-paned —_casements, and 
blended their scent with other sweet- 
scented flowers. 

Clarice’s face took on a far-away 
expression, and I wanted to kiss her 
—a frequent wish of mine. She sat 
down silently in the window seat, and 
drank in the charm of the old’ place. 
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I stood by and watched her, and 
presently she spoke. 

‘* Dickie, tell me truly, what sort 
of man are you? Are you one a 
woman could trust in, and feel secure? 
I don’t think you’ve ever shown me 
your true self. You joke about every- 
thing. Tell me truly, Dickie.” 

““T can’t tell you, Clarice. You 
must discover and learn for yourself. 
Perhaps if I were able to say things 
to convince you I might not be the 
sort it would be well for you to be 
convinced by.” 

She looked at me very kindly and 
smiled. 

‘You are inarticulate, Dickie, but 
——” Just then the old woman came 
in with the tray and said a few words 
of welcome and hospitality. 

““T want you, as a favour, to 
charge me for this,” I told her. She 
looked for a moment as if I had hurt 
her, but something in my face must 
have convinced her that I had a good 


reason for my _ request, for she 
answered : 

“Tt will be half a crown for the 
two.’ 


I thanked her and handed her 
the money, which she dropped in a 
mission box as she left the room. 

Clarice and I sat down and lunched 
almost in silence. When I asked her 
if she had enjoyed it, she answered : 

“ Very much indeed. I have never 
had a pleasanter lunch, Dickie.” 

“And it has cost us but half a 
crown, and, as a symbol, you must 
vive me one and threepence, for if 
you and [T were here always, your 
share of the cost would be the pre- 
paration.” — 

She handed me the money gravely. 

“Tet us look over the house, 
Dickic,” and we Icft our pleasant 
lunch room. 

Silently we entered all the pleasant 
rooms in that pleasant house, until 
we came at length to a front chamber. 
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Here also roses looked in at the win- 
dow, and, over the road, behind the 
hedge, fragrant with honeysuckle, 
green meadows, in which fat cows 
were pasturing, sloped down to the 
river. Clarice crossed to the window, 
and looked out over the beautiful 
country. I said no word to her, but 
waited, for we-both knew that now 
she would make her decision. If she 
said “‘no,” it was our last meeting ; 
if she said “ yes,” it was still a solemn 
thing. 

Presently she turned to me and 
scarched my face with those seeing 
blu: eyes, earnestly contempla‘ing 
m? in that quiet, sunny old room, 
reading every line that time and cir- 
cumstanc2 had written on my coun- 
tenance, and I awaited her judgment 
upon wnat she saw. It would have 
gone hard with a bad man, but I was 
not afraid on that account. I was 
afraid for her, and through her for 
myself. I knew that unless they 
“love one another’? a man and a 
woman cannot wed and save their 
souls alive. I knew I could not help 
her: it was the one thing in which 
I could not help her. Had she known 
me to b2 wealthy I felt that she would 
have taken me, for she had never 
concealed that she liked me passing 
well—that she was fond of me even; 
but I wanted love, as should every 
man from his wife, and I waited to 
know what she would do, knowing I 
was poor. So I waited, waited watch- 
ing her eyes. 

At last she said: 

* Dickie, you'll be good to me? ” 

* Yes, Clarice.” 

“Tve tried to say ‘no,’ Dickie, 
and I cannot.” A little sob broke 
from her, and her eyes shone as a 
woman’s eyes should shine when she 
looks on the man of her choice. 

* Dickie, you don’t know all it 
means. Mother will be angry, so 
angry, and she’ll cry at me, and that I 
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cannot bear.” A little smile showed 
through her tears. ‘‘ Father will be 
bitter, and he’ll say unfair things 
about you; then I shall feel I cannot 
love him, because, you see, Dickie, I 
love you so much. Oh, so much!” 
I held out my arms to her, but she 
stood away. 

‘“* Dickie,’ she continued in a low, 
amazed voice, ““I used to think I 
should never be brave enough. I 
used to think I should let you go. 
Let you go, Dickie ! Wasn’t I foolish ? 
I couldn’t let you go. What should I 
do without you? I’ve been trying 
to make myself think I was weighing 
you, but I’ve been weighing myself.”’ 

Then she came to me, fluttering 
against mé like a bird. 

** We shall be rich, after all,” I said. 

“Yes, Dickie, we shall be rich. 
You’ve taught me that.” 

We went down into the front 
room again, and I plucked a white 
rose and gave it to her. | 

“Thank you, Dickie. If you had 
given me a red rose it wouldn’t have 
seemed quite night, would it ?” 

Presently the car returned, and we 
got in. 

“Where to, sir?” asked Henry, 
the chauffeur. 

“Home !”’ said I. 

“Home ?”’ asked Clarice 
startled voice. 

es. Sara ware.” 

We passed along lanes and quiet 
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roads, and the peace of the summer 
afternoon seemed to enfold us. We 
sat silent. I because I had no words, 
and she because emotion had stilled 
her. At length we reached the end of 
our ride, the lodge gates were opened 
by the waiting servants, and we 
came to rest in front of: Brinscall 
House. 

“Clarice,” said I, “this is my 
home. Sir Walter Ferrers was. my 
cousin, and he died a week ago.” 

**T did not know,” she said. 

** All this is mine, and yours.” 

“Then, why, Dickie ae 

“Can you not answer your own 
question ? ” 

“Was it vanity, Dickie ?”’ 

“My dear; have I not shown you 
anything ? ” 

“Yes,” she answerea solemnly, 
“you have shown me my soul—and 
you have saved it alive, Dickie.” 

“Bless you, Clarice.” 

** You, too, Dickie.” 

We went in, and I took her over 
the house, but I think she loved the 
cottage better even then, though 
Brinscall House is dear enough to her 
now, because of the patter of little 
fect through its pleasant rooms. 

We spent our honeymoon at the 
cottage, which was another symbol, 
and we kept the cost of our dinners 
below thirty pence, which is half-a- 
crown, and Clarice busied herself 


with housewifely duties. 


— ——— 


“GAD! BUT WE MUST BRING HIM TO MADAM HERE,’ (QUOTH HE SMILING.” 


THE AMAZING ELOPEMENT 


By MURIEL C. LINDSAY 


Lllustrated by J. Jellicoe 


CHAPTER I 


ITH a sigh, and a vain long- 
ing for the fresh June air 
without, Mistress Bridget 
Jordan composed her mind 

to follow, if possible, the long-winded 
and exceedingly dreary sermon which 
must follow the giving forth of the text, 
and settled her slim body into the 
angle best suited to catch a glimpse 
of their new neighbour’s keen profile, 
which of late had proved of such 
absorbing interest to the sprightly 
country girl. Even to her simple, un- 


sophisticated mind, his face bore 
traces of past suffering and disap- 
pointment, and for several Sundays 
she had surreptitiously gazed and 
wondered, innocently desiring in her 
heart that she might comfort him 
and smooth out the deep lines graved 
round mouth and eyes. If Sir Miles 
Hawkyard were aware of the shy 
admiration expressed in his little 
neighbour's soft, dark eyes, he ap- 
peared vastly indifferent to it, and sat 
with never so much as a side glance 
upon the dainty figure in the great 
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roomy pew on the south side of the 
aisle, his arms folded and fine head 
down-bent or raised to the preacher. 

‘But to-day,” thought Bridget, 
with a thrill of pride in the beauty of 
her uncle’s new-made wife, “‘ surely he 
cannot help but look.” But if Sir 
Miles still remained outwardly un- 
moved, not so the beautiful Lady 
Jordan. She followed the service with 
a goodly show of devoutness until the 
sermon, which was like to bore her to 
extinction; then her fine eyes, no 
longer employed upon her book, were 
at leisure to roam where they would. 

Passing scornfully over rows of 
gaping -rustics, her ladyship’s gaze 
travelled slowly to her husband al- 
ready half asleep in the musty atmo- 
sphere, and then it lighted upon Sir 
Miles’ impassive face, when her own 
whitened until the rouge on her cheeks 
stood out in crude relief, and she 
swayed forwards, so that Bridget, 
suddenly alarmed, sought hurriedly 
for her salts, and pressed them into 
the trembling fingers of her aunt, but 
until the close of the service the lady’s 
gaze remained fixed on her lap, reso- 
lutely avoiding another glance at the 
immobile figure opposite. 

As they walked home through the 
scented clover fields, Sir Jasper 
Jordan commented upon the stran- 
ger’s presence, and questioned his 
niece upon what she knew of him. 

“°Tis Sir Miles Hawkyard who is 
but newly come home to The Court,” 
the girl replied. “ They tell me he 
has not long enjoyed the title and 
estates. His kinsman died suddenly, 
and failing an heir of his body, Sir 
Miles hath stepped into all he left. 
I did hear,” she continued guilelessly, 
“that he was to have wedded some 
fine madam, but that she jilted him 
for a wealthier suitor, and, in conse- 
quence, he is a sworn enemy to our 
sex.” 

Sir Jasper laughed, a mellow hearty 
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laugh, indicative of an open genial 
nature, and turned to his wife, pride 


and deep affection beaming from his 


kindly eyes, and from his comely, 
middle-aged face. 

“Gad! But we must bring him to 
Madam here,’’ quoth he, smiling 
proudly, ‘ch, my love? Ill wager 
you will cure him of such monstrous 
sentiments, and bring him to a morc 
fitting state of mind.” 

Raising her hand, he kissed it fer. 
vently, but it lay cold and irrespon- 
sive in his grasp, and the peevish, 
beautiful face did not relax at his 
gallantry. But Bridget’s eyes sparkled 
approvingly when her uncle further 
announced his intention of calling 
next day upon his new neigh- 
bour. | 

Sir Jasper paid a visit of ceremony 
which was returned by his neighbour 
after a discreet interval. During this 
visit Lady Jordan sat sedately work- 
ing at her frame, her fair curls escap- 
ing from her dainty cap to fall about 
her neck. As he bent over her hand 
in farewell, Sir Miles’ fingers closed 
upon a note skilfully conveyed to 
his palm, and a grim smile, quickly 
suppressed, curved for a moment his 
bitter mouth, his quiet manner giving 
no hint of the triumph riding within. 
Bridget, silent and demure, scarce 
lifting her shy brown eyes to the 
splendid vision, saw him depart with 
a new wistfulness in her winning face, 
and a curious unrest in her unawak- 
ened heart. This visit was to her 
uncle and his wife ; a penniless orphan, 
dependent upon relatives for the 
necessities of life, had no claim upon 
his notice. Yet it stung that he 
bestowed no more upon her than a 
ceremonious bow on arriving, and 
another such as he left. The girl 


stitched with angry industry, her 
cheeks flushed, her eyes afire beneath 
their downcast lids. 

Presently my lady rose and laid 
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aside her frame. Sir Jasper caught 
her hand as she passed. 

“Whither away, my love?” he 
asked tenderly, his face alight with 
the adoration which the sight of his 
wife never failed to evoke. 

She smiled faintly, raising her 
hand with a plaintive gesture to her 
head. 

“°Tis but a megrim,” she confessed, 
with a sigh full of suffering, “ nay, I 
pray you, do not rise. I will retire to 
my chamber ; my drops and rest are 
all I need.” : 

Once outside the door her humour 
changed. Swiftly and silently she 
crossed the empty hall to a room 
where long) French windows gave 
upon the garden, and without hesita- 
tion she passed out. 


Sir Miles paused and unfolded the 
scented billet. ‘‘ To the Rose Garden, 


immediate,” it ran. He frowned. 
hesitated, and walked on a few paces, 
seemingly irresolute; then, with a 
shrug wheeled and made for the rose 
garden, where waving masses of crim- 
son and white tossing against the clear 
sky, and a heady luscious fragrance 
betrayed its situation to his unfamiliar 
mind. 

The rustling of silken skirts over 
the grass disturbed his solitude, and 
turning he found Lady Jordan by 
his side, her cheeks pink, her eyes . 
shining from excitement. 

“Ah! What must you think of 
me ?”’ she faltered, in answer to his 
inquiring glance; “but indeed I 
could not let you go e’er I b>gg>d your 
forgiveness for the wrong I did you.” 

“Nay, madam,” he replied very 
gently, withal bitterly, “‘ surely there 
is nothing to forgive, but rather 
much to admire in so advantageous a 
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change from a penniless cornet, as I 
then was, to your present comfortable 
condition.” 

“‘ You, too, believe it was for that?”’ 
she sighed reproachfully. “ Ah, cruel ! 
how could you so misjudge me?” 
She came a pace nearer, and laid a 
delicate, tremulous hand upon his 
sleeve. 

“Ah, Miles! What could a poor 
girl do ? ” she continued with increas- 
ing vehemence. . “‘ Father, mother, 
all, all beseeching me to save them ! 
My father’s honour, too——’”’ 

‘* Your father’s honour ? ”’ he inter- 
jected suddenly. ‘‘ In what way could 
it touch you ?” 

““ He owed a huge sum,” she mur- 
mured, her head hanging, the picture 
of sacrifice and obedience, “and Sir 
Jasper es 

She paused, her voice stifled by 
emotion, and raised her swimming 
eyes to his. The man surveyed her a 
trifle distrustfully, yet insensibly 


moved from his pose of lofty indiffer- . 


ence. “My forgiveness, such as it 
is, IS yours, madam. What matters 
it now your reasons for what you did ? 
’Tis ended, and you are my Lady 
Jordan; your heart “i 

“My heart was ever yours, Miles,” 
she sighed softly, swaying towards 
him with ardent, uplifted face. 

“But your hand is Sir Jasper’s,” 
he returned with a backward pace, 
raising her fingers to his cold lips. 

“Ah, Miles!’? she murmured in 
her voice of velvet, * do we part thus?” 

A clear note calling through the 
garden brought them to earth, and 
with swiftly paling cheeks Lady 
Jordan drew her hands from his 
clasp to press her wildly beating heart. 

“Go!” she gasped, “‘ I would not 
they found you here,” and, turning, 
she sped swiftly towards the direction 
trom whence came _ Bridget’s soft 
voice. 

““My uncle sent me to find you, 
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madam,” she explained. “ He was 
distressed for your indisposition, and 
must see for himself that it was well 
with you. You were gone from your 
room.” 

““T needed the air,” replied her 
ladyship; “* the house was too close, 
and I find solitude - 

‘Solitude ?”” echoed Bridget in 
surprise, “ but T saw——” 

“°Twas but a gardener,” inter- 
rupted her ladyship -hurriedly, “he 
spoke with me anent the clipping of 
these roses. They grow too coarse 
and rank, he thinks.” 

Gardener? It might have been ; 
but surely it was no ordinary gardener 
who kissed his lady’s hands on leav- 
ing ; and were gardeners, as a rule, 
clad in plum-coloured velvet and 
satin, with powdered heads ? 

So Bridget followed her aunt into 
the house 1n puzzled silence, a little 
troubled frown wrinkling her white 
forehead, a myriad teasing con- 
jectures in her mind. | 


A balmy air, blowing in through the 
open casement, fanned Mistress 
Bridget’s flushed cheeks, insensibly 
calming her ruffled feelings, for the 
day had been unusually trying, Lady 
Jordan, if possible, more shrewish and 
ill to please than customary. So the 
girl was glad to escape from her 
ladyship’s whims, which vented 
themselves in slaps and pinches upon 
the person of her unfortunate young 
kinswoman. Bridget was uneasy in 
her mind, and she laid dowr her 
stitchery, and sat gazing out of the 
window with unseeing eyes. She drew 
a deep sigh as she thought upon the 
last fortnight. Only too well did she 
know the reason for my lady’s vapours 
and ill-humours. Was she not all 
smiles and sweetness while Sir Miles 
was in her company, and pettish and 
languid in his absence ? Kind and 
unsuspecting Sir Jasper was sorely 
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puzzled to account for this change 
in his adored wife. 

He hovered about her, his jovial 
face clouded with anxiety concerning 
her flagging spirits, and welcomed 
heartily anyone who could restore 
animation to her cheeks and eyes. 

What -Sir 
Jasper failed to | 
see, Bridget’s | ~ 
sharper vision 
soon discover- 
éd:. - Ft Was 
upon these 
daily visits, 
these short but | 
evidently sweet | | 
meetings in the 
secluded rose 
garden, that | 
the girl brood- 
ed with heavy } 
heart. Lady 
Jordan’s in- | 
fatuation for | 
her erstwhile {7 
lover was pa- 
tent enough to 
her clear eyes. 
Yet, or so it 
seemed to Brid- 
get, there was 
no such warmth 
in his manner 
as would war- 
rant Lady Jor- 
dan’s_ reckless 
betrayal, of her 
sentiments. He 
indeed pursued, 
but it was not 
thelover’seager 
_ pursuit of the 
adored one, but rather the hunter, 
cool and calculating, remorselessly 
stalking his prey. 

Whither did it all lead, and how 
end ? was Bridget’s ceaseless query. 
Sir Jasper was from home for some 
days, and, bereft of his presence, the 
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girl fearedshe knew not what.  Pre- 
sently, tired with the violence of her 
feelings, and lulled by the soft wooing 
breeze, her head sank until the busy 
hands relaxed, and she fell asleep in 
her corner of the window seat, screened 
from inquisitive eyes by the thick 
dimity curtains 
hanging to the 
floor from the 
high vallance. 
She wakened 
shortly to the 
sound of voices 
seemingly very 
close. For some 
minutes she re- 
mained un- 
heeding, until 
a speech of 
much insistence 
shocked her 
into utter 
wakefulness. 

AY ag bo ES 
my dearest, 
why hesitate ?” 
came Sir Miles’ 
full, deep tones, 
“you but leave 
a cold, indiff- 
erent husband. 
Why then so 
uncertain ?” 

‘* [—I cannot 
—twould be 
monstrous un- 
grateful,” Lady 
Jordan faltered 
in seeming re- 
sistance. 

 Ungrate- 
ful?’ queried 
her lover inincredulity. ‘‘Do you owe 
him gratitude ? Were you not sold 
to him? Did you not tell me your 
marriage was the result of a shameful 
barter betwixt your father and him ? 
Indeed, you owe him nothing, and with 
me, my dear, what have you to fear ?”’ 
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He drew her, not unwillingly, to- 
wards him, and kissed the lovely 
face which warmed  beneati. his 
caresses. 

 To-night, at eight,” he said again, 
‘* I will be in my coach at the gate. 
My horses shall bear us from this 
curmudgeon who would bury such 
loveliness in the depths of the country 
to fairer, brighter scenes.” 

‘* To-night,” she sighed, her head 
falling against his shoulder. 

Presently he took his leave, and 
after ringing and bidding her maid 
attend her with all speed, Lady Jordan 
vanished, leaving Bridget to emerge 
from her hiding-place, stricken and 
trembling in every limb, for her idol 
had come crashing from its pedestal, 
and lay in ruins at her feet. What 
was to be done ? How could she pre- 
vent this dishonour falling upon the 
uncle she loved ? With what lies had 
Lady Jordan worked upon Sir Miles 
that he must needs take her from 
the shelter of her husband’s home ? 
Bridget raged to and fro, her head 
awhirl, and for some moments in- 
capable of coherent thought or plan. 
Then from the chaos of her mind 
various schemes arose to be rejected 
as impracticable. She would appeal 
to Lady Jordan, would beseech her 


by all she held most sacred to abandon - 


this wicked flight. She would appeal 
to Sir Miles, and implore him to spare 
Sir Jasper. She sobbed aloud in her 
extremity as she sought a loophole 
whereby this scandal might be 
averted, not for the woman upstairs, 
but for the uncle who had been father 


and mother to the lonely orphan, and - 


whom she loved with all the fervour 
of her warm young heart. 

A clock striking broke the tense 
silence; she counted six sonorous 
beats on its deep gong. The hours 
were slipping past, and as yet she was 
no nearer a solution of the = diffi- 
culty. Then an idea flashed across her, 
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leaving her first hot, then cold with 
the audacity of its suggestion. She, 
Bridget, would take her aunt’s place, 
and elope with Sir Miles! It was an 
easy matter to send word that unfore- 
seen complications had arisen, and 
they must depart earlier than had 
been arranged. A hurried note, in as 
close a copy of her aunt’s flowing 
hand as time permitted, was hastily 
penned; the messenger, a_long- 
legged garden lad, was sought, and 
bade convey the billet to Sir Miles 


‘with all possible dispatch. 


Never doubting its authenticity, 
Sir Miles accepted her ladyship’s 
letter as genuine, and with a twisted 
smile at the instability of the feminine 
mind, he ordered his coach for the 
amended time. Upon the stroke of 
the hour named, he arrived at the 
little wicket gate where a cloaked 

and masked figure awaited him, and 
swiftly handing her in, he re-entered 
the coach, and ina moment they were 
off. 

Bridget crouched, shaking and 
silent in her corner, her breath com- 
ing in heavy gasping sobs, her whole 
being racked with terror and dismay 
now that she was finally committed. 
At first Sir Miles respected her reti- 
cence, and even welcomed it; the 
lady was doubtless shaken with the 
ordeal, and would hardly expect him 
to play the lover as yet. Besides, 
he began to feel a vague shame for the 
whole affair, knowing he had not the 
excuse of love for the fair frailty he 
had filched from her husband. Such 
love as he once bore her had been 
slain on her marriage to Sir Jasper, 
and in its place burned an _ ignoble 
spirit of revenge. 

He frowned uneasily and bit his 
lip as he thought upon Sir Jasper’s 
anguish when he should discover his 
rifled home.. He had developed an 
honest, if unwilling, liking for the 
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worthy knight who dearly loved his 
shallow wife. Bridget, too, whose 
soft brown eyes, so innocently allur- 
ing in their shy, trustful glances 
which sometimes met his, what 
would she think of him? A vision 
of those gentle eyes grown frostily 
bright with scorn, and the sparkling 
face hard and cold, rose before him, 
and he groaned in spirit ; for all un- 
wittingly the little brown maid flit- 
ting to and fro, believing herself un- 
noticed by him, had crept into his 
empty heart, and would not be denied. 

With an effort he pulled himself 
together, realising that he had not 
attempted to justify his position as 
her ladyship’s future guardian. Turn- 
ing to the shrinking figure, he slipped 
an arm about her and drew her to 
him. He marked the fluttering in 
her throat as her head lay back 
against his shoulder, and marvelled 
she should show so much emotion. 

** What, sweetheart !”’ he exclaimed 
with assumed lightness. “* Stillsilent ? 


Nay, do not tremble. The time for 
trembling is past. Have confidence in 
the future and trust thy lover,. 
madam!” And lifting the lace of her 
mask from the soft red lips, he laid 
his own upon them. There was no 
response such as he expected, nor yet 
of prudish resistance, and in some 
surprise at her passivity, he withdrew 
his arm and lapsed again into silence 
and bitter thoughts. 

With the touch of his lips, Bridget 
was like to swoon with emotion, and 
unbidden tears rose to her eyes, 
welling over to roll unheeded down 
her cheeks. 7 

The night was beginning to close 
in, and the twinkling lights of a 
village through which they were 
passing shone through the carriage 
windows, when, after much plunging 
by the affrighted horses, and _ sten- 
torian admonishings from the coach- 
man, the carriage came to a. 
halt. Presently old Water’s ruddy 
face darkened the window with the 
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disquicting news of a broken trace. 
Here, indeed, was a welcome break 
to their ride, and turning to his silent 


companion Sir Miles-explained the 


nature of their accident,. begging her 
to alight and seck some refreshment 
at the inn, which, Water said, was 
very tolerable, and would doubtless 
provide them with a dish of tea did 
she fancy it. Bridget rose with 
sinking heart and followed Sir Miles. 
Further concealment was now im- 
possible—nay, undesirable—and: she 
sickened to think of the rage that must 
follow his discovery of the deception 
practised upor him. : 

Exuding welcome at every pore, 
mine host ushered them into the best 
parlour, and after lighting the candles 
about the room, departed to fetch the 
tea. 

Bridget moved to the small latticed 
window overlooking the garden: fling- 
ing wide the casement; she removed 
the disguising mask, and throwing 
back her hood, waited events. 

** Will you not be seated, madam ?” 
Sir Miles asked in courteous tones 
from behind her. “I have some- 
what of importance to communicate 
and perhaps it would be as well o 

He paused, aghast, for the 
girl as he spoke had slowly turned, 
presenting to his astonished view, not 
Lady Jordan’s pink and white loveli- 
ness, but the pale, wistful face of 
Bridget Jordan, who, with hands 
clasped upon her panting bosom, 
gazed fearfully upon him in the dim 
light. 

“ Bridget!’ he gasped amazed. 
“ Before heaven! Mistress Bridget 
Jordan !” 

In a couple of strides he had crossed 
the intervening space between them, 
and seizing the hands outstretched 
to keep him off, he drew the shrink- 
ing figure to him and pecred intently 
into her face. For some moments 
they stood thus, the man astounded 
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beyond belief, anger and relief strug- 
gling for the mastery in his mind ; 
the girl beneath her brave front 
betraying nothing of the sick terror 
within. Then releasing her, he stepped 
back a pace, his eyes searching the 
room as if in quest of a second 
figure. | 

‘But your aunt, Lady Jordan ? ”’ 
he demanded, “ surely it was she who 
was with me in the coach?” 

‘“Lady Jordan, sir, is in her 
husband’s house, her rightful place ; 
my uncle will have returned e’er 
now. . . . lam here instead of Lady 
Jordan ” was the low answer. 

“Perhaps you will condescend to 
explain the meaning of this masquer- 
ade,” said Sir Miles, coldly. “ You are 
here, I take it, without Lady Jordan’s 
knowledge ? ” 

“TI pray you, have patience—I—I 
will expjain,” Bridget said. 

Brokenly, for-she was spent and 
giddy, she told him of her inadvertent 
eavesdropping that afternoon, and 
her resolve to save her uncle’s good 
name. As Sir Miles heard the faltering 
recital, his admiration for a courage 
which counted not the cost softened 
his face and eyes ; thankfulness for his 
escape from the result of pique and 
a base desire for revenge increased. 
He was honest with himself now, 
and knew Fate had dealt mercifully 
with him in delivering him into 
Bridget’s tender hands. 

‘* And now I crave your forgiveness, 
sir, and permission to depart,’ the 
girl concluded. 

‘“Depart ?”’ he echoed, “and at 
this hour? And pray you, madam, 
whither ? ” 

** Whither ? ”’ she faltered, “* but to 
my uncle’s, sir.” 

“What welcome think you to re- 
ceive from a woman duped and 
flouted ? ” he inquired grimly. “‘ With 
what tale will she not have poisoned 
Sir Jasper’s mind against you? Nay, 
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child, return to The Hall is impos- 
sible.” 

| ‘But, my uncle, he will believe 

ne——" 

‘What would you tell him ? That 
to save his lady’s honour, you fled 
with me? Then is this night’s work 
undone. Besides, do you not owe me 
some reparation ? Nay, mistress, we 
do not part so easily.” 

Bridget’s cheeks paled until she 
was as white as drifted snow. 

‘“*What mean you, sir?’ she panted ; 
‘* you would not keep me here against 
my will?” 

‘“ Ay, that would I,” he retorted 
laughing. But at the sight of her 
piteous, pleading eyes this mood fell 
from him, and he raised the small 
brown hands to his lips, then led her 
courteotisly to a chair. 

‘* Will you not be seated, madam ?” 
he said gently. ‘‘ You must be sore 
fatigued, and I. too, have somewhat 
to explain.”” He paused a moment, 
then resumed : 

‘* Mistress Bridget, I would not 
have you think over hardly of me. 
When I entered this room to-night, 
still believing you to be my Lady 
Jordan, it was to inform you that so 
soon as It was ready, my coach would 
return with you to The Hall. I confess 
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to no love for my Lady Jordan; ’twas 
but a sudden folly, a wish to be re- 
venged upon a faithless woman, who 
jilted me for a wealthier, and I make 
no doubt, worthier suitor. My heart 
does now belong to the bravest and 
noblest of her sex—to one who did 
not hesitate to save another at her 
own peril. Dear heart, can you for- 
give me? Will you honour an un- 
deserving man with thy hand ?” 
Bridget heard as in a dream, and 
felt his encircling arm drawing her 
to him with a tender, reverent touch, 
and presently, emboldened by her 
silence, the presence of his lips on 
her cheek. At this the spell broke. 
“ Ah,” she pleaded, “let me go. 
You do but make a mock of me. 
I protest, sir.” But his clasp tight- 


.ened about her until she was helpless. 


“Nay, ‘tis no mockery, but very 
truth,” said he. ‘* Come, child, look 
into mine eyes and read it writ plainly 
for thee. And now,” he continued 
presently, “I will take thee to my 
cousin, a good soul, who bears me 
much affection. *Tis but a mile or so 


away, and in her care I will place you 
until the day when Parson shall give 
you to me. Nay, sweetheart! Never 
tremble so. I am thy true lover and 
most humble servant.” 


“THE MEASURE OF THE RULE” 


By ROBERT BARR 
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According to the measure of the rule, which God hath distributed to us, a 
meastre to reach even unto you.—2. CORINTHIANS xX, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Defer noi ull to-morrow to be wise.— 
LETIER TO COBHAM. 


13. Whoso despiseth the word shall be des- 
trvoyed ; but he that fears the commandments 
shall be vewarded. 

14. The law of the wise ts a fountain of life, 
to depart from the snares of death. 

15. Good understanding giveth favour, but 
the way of transgressors ts hard. 


HAD been brought up to go 
to church, and had _ heard 
many a prayer, many a ser- 
mon, and many readings of 

the Scripture. So far as religion 
was concerned, I was an ordinary, 
common - place, healthy youth, 
neither unduly elated at the pros- 
pect of heaven, nor in the least 
disturbed by the danger of hell. The 
Bible, after all, was a thing apart: 
to the older people, perhaps, a thing 
of necessity, but to us youngsters 
with the whole world before us, with 


so much to do, with such chances © 


of getting on, with constant fear of 
failure and poverty in our minds, 
the Bible somchow did not seem to 
apply to the practical concerns of a 
hard existence. This state of placid 
indifference had in it no tinge of 
agnosticism. I should as soon have 
thought of doubting the recurrence 
of the seasons as question a word of 
Holy Writ, and I would have shrunk 
from an acknowledged atheist as from 
a confessed — leper. But at our 
academy the Bible began to take on 
for me a new and terrible significance, 
and often in class I made note in 
my bJank book of chapter and verse, 


and searched the Scriptures to learn 
if its pages actually contained the 
fierce imvectives made personal by 
Dr. Darnell’s accusatory voice. 

He read the Bible magnificently, 
as a great actor, after a close study of 
his part, might render the works of 
Shakespeare. The preachers I had 
hitherto listened to had been but’ 
barnstormers. I was now in the 
amazing presence of a Savonarola, an 
Edwin Booth, a Peter the Hermit, 
a Henry [rving. If Dr. Darnell could 
have maintained for the day that state 
of exaltation with which he read the 
morning lessons, we should have been 
but as clay in the hands of the potter, 
but he was a constant victim to his 
sudden anger, and self-reproach made 
him more human for a time following 
an outburst. He also could not curb 
himself from making a keen and bitter 
remark, no matter how deeply it cut, 
and this also was gall to him when 
the triumph of the moment was done, 
and he wished to make amends. 
Strangely enough our liking for him 
mounted higher and higher, and we 
loved him for his human faults rather 
than for his spiritual virtues. Deep 
sincerity was the keynote of his 
nature, and he believed every word he - 
hurled at us, not for our destruction, 
but for our salvation. He himself. 
chose the extracts he read to us, and 
followed no line laid down by Book 
of Common Prayer, or any other. 
His readings generally left the class 
in a state of morose gloom, with some 
of the girls silently weeping, and when 
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he closed the great Book on the desk 
before him, it seemed as if the gates 
of mercy had shut with a bang. 

One day, as we came out into the 
Waiting room, Sam, with a sickly grin 
on his face, pretending he had not 
b2en affected like the rest of us, said: 

‘* Professor Donovan ought to read 
the Bible to us every second day. He 
would blunder across the Sermon on 
the Mount at least sometimes, which 
Dr. Darnell never does, but, as my 
Aunt Jane says, a man finds in the 
Bible whatever he brings to it.” 

I don’t suppose his Aunt Jane 
ever said anything of the sort ; any- 
way with that phrase “ The way of 
transgressors is hard,” ringing in 
my ears, shot directly at me, I was not 
conscious of having transgressed 
against the Normal School, and saw 
no reason why I should bz censured 
until I had committed an offence. 
Then the absurdity of supposing these 
words had been flung at me alone 
occurred to me. Probably every 
person in the room felt as I did about 


it, and just as I arrived at this con-_ 


clusion, I heard my name. 

‘* Mr. Prentiss,’ came the command 
in Dr. Darnell’s school-day voice, 
nothing of emotion now in his tones, 
and I rose to my feet. 

‘““ You will report to Mr. Brent to- 
morrow at nine o’clock in the great 
hall of the Model School. You 
will be prepared to give a reading 
lesson to the first division imme- 
diately after prayers. The lesson is 
that entitled ‘ Ashore on Anticosti,’ 
and I advise you to con it over to- 
night.” 

Sam took the risk of turning round 
and smiling encouragement at me.. 

The way of transgressors was 
hard. I, a raw recruit, should not 
have been flung at the Gibraltar of 
the Model School. Usually, as I 
knew, a Normalite learnt the ways of 
the Model School by being sent first 
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to the second, third, or fourth divi- 
sion and the crucial test of the first 
division was reserved until the session 
was well advanced. The Model School 
was the purgatory through which 
poor souls had the spirit burnt out 
of then before they reached the 
heaven of independence and large 
salaries in their profession. The four 
divisions were the warm rooms of 
a Turkish bath which sweated the 
conceit out of a man, and the first 
division was its hottest corner. Every 
ward in the city held its own large, 
well-appointed school-house, attended 
five days a week by the boys of that 
district. -The Model School stood 
unique and alone, the city authorities 
having nothing to do with it. It was 
the only school in the country where 
corporal punishment was entirely 
forbidden. Its teachers held the 
highest qualifications ; its reputation, 
except among the Normalites, was 
something to be proud of. For every 
vacancy in its scholastic ranks which 
occurred there were a _ hundred 
applicants, and the Headmaster there- 
fore had a choice of the very best 
material on which to work. I have 
no doubt that the Model School 
deserved all the praise bestowed upon 
it, and I imagine that those human 
terrors, the first division coterie, 
were held under the most rigid dis- 
cipline, except for one hour on certain 
days, when the trembling victim 
from the Normal School took the 
platform in their presence to instruct 
them on some subject of which they 
knew a great deal more than he did. 
Of him, if he allowed them, they 
proceeded to make a monkey. 

The injustice of sendmg mec _ to 
this. menagerie as a first experience 
braced me up, and I confess I was not 
the least perturbed over the prospect. 
I had taught backwood schools con- 
taining pupils of my own age. More 
than once it had needed muscle to 
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preserve discipline. I would not be 
allowed to raise the cane, of course, 
in the first division, but on the 
other hand, they were not permitted 
to make a bodily attack on me as 
sometimes happened in a rural school, 
where the ejection of a teacher by his 
infuriated pupils was regarded by 
the neighbourhood as rather a good 
joke; so, all in all, I looked forward 
without foreboding to what the 
morrow might bring. 

That evening, on reaching our 
domicile the sympathetic Sam, being 
caterer for the week, left me at the 
door, to visit some provision shops 
in the exercise of his office. On the 
table upstairs lay a letter, which I 
thought at first was news from home, 
but the superscription, in a lady’s 
hand, showed it was intended for 
S. A. M. McKurdy. When Sam re- 
turned, he opened it with some eager- 
ness, read it once or twice, made an 
entry in his note-book, tore up the 
missive, and cast the bits into the 
fire. When we returned to the warm 
and comfortable study after dinner 
in the basement, I settled down to a 
satisfactory mathematical evening 
with Euclid. Sam sat silent in his 
arm-chair, pondering, taking up no 
book. Finally he roused himself as if 
he had come to some decision, and 
looked up at me. Whatever he in- 
tended to say at first was evidently 
not what he actually said. The sight 
of the book in my hand changed his 
mind. 

“What's that you've got?” he 
asked. 

“Geometry.” 

He sprang to his feet, and stood 
facjng me, something almost like a 
frown on his brow. 

“Don't you know that you've to 
give a reading lesson to the first 
division to-morrow morning ? ”’ 

“ Why, of course. What’s a reading 
lesson ? That’s as easy as rolling off 
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alog. Ihave taught reading for several 
years, you must remember.” 

Sam drew a long breath. 

*“My dear Prentiss,” he began, 
with more impressiveness in his 
manner than I had ever known -him 
to use before, “let me give you a 
little much-needed advice. You evi- 
dently have not the slightest notion 
of what is before you. If Daniel, 
instead of being thrown into the den 
of lions, had been sent down to the 
first division, he would have had 
something to complain about. Those 
lads before whom you are to appear 
to-morrow are ready for you. You 
will be alone with them in the room, 
and sometime during the hour, you 
will not hear the door open, but John 
Brent will be there, his face adorned. 
with a glacial smile. By that time 
the boys will have reduced you to a 
rag. You will be hot, angry, and 
possibly dismayed. John Brent will 
find the room thoroughly out of hand, 
and those chaps will know by a glance 
at his face whether to slay you out of 
hand, or instantly subside into the 
well-drilled meekness of a Sunday 
school class. If Brent has no par- 
ticular malice against you, he will 
quell them with one glint of his eye ; 
if he happens to have taken a dislike 
to you, he will stand there with a cold 
smile in his eyes, and see you flounder 
deeper and deeper into disorder.” 

‘* But, my dear Sam, why should he 
have taken a dislike to me ? ” 

‘‘ Because it is written in the book 
of Fate. It is in the circumstances 
of the case. You are not really one 
of us. You came with ambitions to- 
wards the University; you were 
determined to qualify as a civil 
engineer. You think it rather a come-- 
down that you are compelled to attend 
the Normal School, and doubtless 
quite unconsciously this shows in 
your manner. You have already given 
Dr. Darnell, before his class, several 
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very tart answers. Now, he is a man | 


so prone to that sort of thing himself 
that, curiously enough, his apprecia- 
tion of a clever reply niullifies his 
personal resentment of it. 


send, and in that he scores again. 
Still, you haven’t made much way 
with him. He isin a state of suspended 
judgment about you, and you know 
you are gradually drifting towards the 
place I held last session as the dan- 
gerous person in the school. Now, 
John Brent isa horse of another colour. 
He has no sense of humour, and he 
does not know what the word forgive- 
ness means. You may lash Dr. 
Darnell into frenzy with a_ phrase, 
but the frenzy will not be lasting, and 
the phrase will not stick. John Brent 
will receive any retort you can make 
with a smile, and that retort will be 
treasured up against you; never for- 
gotten, never forgiven. Nothing you 
can say will hurry or retard him, 
but when the proper moment comes 
he will be waiting round the corner 
for you with a club, and under one 
stroke you will pay all indebtedness.” 

“ Well, Sam, if everything is settled ; 
fixed, and_ pre-ordained, what’s 
the use of my worrying ?) Why not 
enjoy a night wi’ Burns or Euclid 
before marching to the shambles ? ”’ 

‘Pll tell you why. There is one 
chance in a million that you may 
defeat John Brent. There are a 
million chances to one that you will 
play right into his hands. The test 
is temper. If you can keep your tem- 
per, you will give John a run for his 
money. So Il implore you to suppress 
your anger, no matter what happens. 
Remember that those youngsters are 
nothing to you. As viewed at present, 
the gallows is their proper destina- 
tion, but the chances are they will 
become our great statesmen and 
merchant princes and railway presi- 
dents. PM make one prediction, which 
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is this. During your hour of teaching 
reading to the first division of the 
Model School, you will not hear a 
single line of the lesson read. Yes, I 
thought that would make you open 
your eyes. Their attack on you will 
bz either physical or intellectual. 
When I say physical, I don’t mean 
they will throw things at you, 


-but this sort of thing will happen. 


You don’t know the name of any one 
of them. You will point to Jimmy 
Tompkins in the corner, and tell "him 
to stand up and read. Half a dozen 
of them will stand up simultaneously, 
all of them will begin reading, then 
they will all stop and begin accusing 
each other of misinterpreting the good 
master’s commands. You will try to 
get all but one seated, and the con- 
fusion will begin,and 1f you are honest, 
a devotee to duty, with a belief that 
you are sent there actually to teach 
reading, the boys will have more fun 
with you than if they were attending 
a circus, and by the time the master 
enters the case will be hopeless, 
and the perspiration pouring down 
your face. In most instances the 
Normalite is reduced to a state of 
agonised imbecility, but with you, 
unless vou keep yourself under govern- 
ance from the first, it will be a case 
of uncontrollable anger, and you will 
be in the state of mind that John 
Brent loves to have Normalites served 
up to him; he will be frigidly cor- 
rect, and will not depart from his 
attitude. Heaven knows what they 
will do to you, but it will be one of 
their tricks, and they would consider 
themselves dishonoured if they hadn’t 
a new dodge for each new man. 
‘“Now the intellectual attack is 
much more subtle and equally effec- 
tive. They have sized you up before 
you enter the room. You stand like a 
wooden image before them at prayers ; 
and I suppose during the march to 
the class-room, or perhaps while 
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prayers are going on, their leader 
passes the word which tells them what 
is to be done with you. If they 
believe you to be ignorant, you will 
find yourself before a most peaceable, 
decorous set of individuals, who will 
put to you, one after another, questions 
regarding the lesson. You will find 
they know meanings of words you 
never suspected ; you will be amazed 
at their knowledge, and they will 
tangle you up in a discussion that, 
probably for the first time in your life, 
will show you how little you know. 
You will commit blunder after 
blunder, or else stand silent before 
them, and when Mr. Brent comes in, 
there will be appeal after appeal 
against the information you -have 
given them where it is wrong. Mr. 
Brent will smile sweetly on his class 
and shake his head in gentle in- 
credulity. 

““* You must have misunderstood 
Mr. Prentiss,’ he will say, with 
‘ treacherous mildness, and a dozen 
voices will quote your exact words. 
He will then look with tender reproach 
at you, and that is the moment when 
you will want to plant your fist: 
square between his eyes. It is also 
the moment when, if you are wise, 
you will smile as he does, and frankly 
confess your ignorance. But then, 
you see, you were given that lesson 
to teach, and you shouldn't be 
ignorant, and you will find that your 
confession gives great grief to this 
good man, who will duly report it 
to Dr. Darnell.” 

‘* Then, in the fiend’s name, what 
is a man to do?” 

“The first thing is to throw away 
that Euclid, surround yourself with 
dictionaries, gazetteers, and what- 
not, and get as much information into 
your head as you can during the short 
time at your disposal. For the rest, 
-keep your temper, take whatever 
comes smiling.” 
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I had already laid down the Ele- 
ments of Geometry, and had opened 
the reading text-book at the page 
where began “ Ashore on Anticosti.” 

Sam vanished into his bedroom, 
and came out clothed in his overcoat, 
with his hat in hand. 

‘* Are you going out ?” T asked in 
surprise — 

‘“Yes, I attend a little ” he 
hesitated, “ prayer-meeting once a 
week, and sometimes oftener.” 

“| never suspected you were ad- 
dicted to piety.” 

‘“ No, a man is seldom appreciated 
in his own household. My idea is 
that fervent supplication a few nights 
a week enlivens the monotony of an 
otherwise drab career.” . 

* Well, if all you’ve said to-night 
is true, you had better breathe a 
prayer for me while you’re at it.” 

‘* Laborare est ovare. If you work 
hard to-night, you won’t need anyone 
to pray for you.” 

“That is strange advice for a 
devotee to give.” | 

“Yes, isn’t it? Im devoted 
enough, but I also believe in hard 
work, speaking of which reminds me. 
that I may have to climb the pillar 
of the porch to-night, so if you happen 
to be up late studying, and hear a 
snowball against the pane, you might 
open the window, for that is easier 
done from inside than from the’ 
outside, especially in a-time of frost 
and snow.” 

Allright, Sam, Pll wait up for you.” 

McKurdy departed, and I drew a 
gazetteer toward me, turned its leaves, 
and read : 

‘* Anticosti, a barren island, of 
British North America, situated in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence between lati- 
tudes 49 and 50 N., and between 
longtitudes 61-40 and 64-30 W., with 
a length of 135 miles, and a maximum 
breadth of forty. Most of the coast 
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CHAPTER X. 


Let him not that girdeth on his harness boast 
himself as he that putteth it off. —1. Kings xx. 11. 


When, on the stroke of nine, I 
entered the great hall of the Model 
School, I found seated there the whole 
four divisions, each in its allotted two 
or three rows of seats, and standing 
on the platform the four masters : 
the suave Brent, the placid Jones, 
the severe McAlpin, and the kindly 
Davison, who taught respectively 
first, second, third and fourth divi- 
sions. The number of pupils in each 
division was exactly the same, and 
ranged in age from six or seven in 
the fourth division to sixteen or 
seventeen in the first division. John 
Brent stood at the desk, read a 
chapter and a prayer in a colourless, 
non-committal, take-it -or- leave -it 
style of voice. He read the Scriptures 
because such reading was ordained by 
the Board of Education, and not in 
that spirit of fervent, enthusiastic 
belief which characterised Dr. Dar- 
nell’s performance of the same func- 
tion. When chapter and prayer were 
finished, Mr. Brent turned his face 
to his own class, and uttered with 
the decisive clip of a drill-sergeant : 
“One!” Every boy in the first 
division rose to his feet, asif actuated 
by the same mechanism, the thick 
red book of reading lessons held 
under the left arm. 

“Two!” Each boy side-stepped 
into the aisle. 

“Three!” The class turned right 
about face. 

“ Four!’ They marched off with 
the precision of a German regiment, 
the footsteps falling together as if 
one man walked. Mr. Brent, standing 
upright as a grenadier, now favoured 
me with that congenital inclination of 
the head as if a string had been pulled. 
Three fellow students had been stand- 
ing against the wall beside me, who 
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were to teach the other three divisions 
cf the school. They were all looking 
rather trembly, and I confess the 
atmosphere of the place had begun to 
oppress me, despite my confidence of 
the night before. With my own read- 
ing book in my hand, dismissed by 
Brent’s nod, I followed the tail of the 
first division out of the great hall, and 
along the corridor to the dreaded class- 
room, the chamber of horrors, as I 
had been led to believe. Through the 
door-way, in perfect order, the class 
marched, and I, following, closed the 
door, turned round and faced them. 

I found myself in a room fitted up 
differently from either the amphi- 
theatre style of the University, or the 
single seat level floor of the Normal. 
There were four long pews running 
the length of the room, except so far 
as a flight of steps led upward oppo- 
site the door. The first pew was level 
with the floor,the second a step higher, 
the third another step higher, the 
fourth the final step higher, but the 
pews were straight, and not semi- 
circular, as was the case at University 
College. There was no desk, and no 
platform for the teacher, but a clear 
space of flooring, perhaps six feet 
wide, running the entire length of the 
room. The wall at my back, as I 
faced the class, was a blackboard, and 
up at the ceiling were fastened oblong 
boxes from which great maps could 
be pulled down. For a moment or 
two I looked at my pupils of the hour. 
They were almost unnaturally silent, 
and as I gazed at their intelligent 
faces, mostly as immobile as that of 
John Brent himself, I nevertheless 
detected here and there ill-suppressed 
expressions of gentle expectation. 
The boys, instead of taking their four 
pews as they should have done, had 
jammed themselves into the two 
upper pews, leaving the two lower 
empty. They were wedged tighter 
than any set of sardines in a tin box, 
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and they seemed waiting for me to 
say something. Now, I could not 
know who were right and who were 
wrong in the positions they had 
taken. I knew that half of them be- 
longed to the upper benches, and half 
to the empty lower benches, and 
knew also that if I attempted to dis- 
entangle them and put every boy in 
his proper place, my reading hour 
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“"COME AWAY, SALLY, QUICK, DR. DARNELL WILL BE 
HERE IN A MOMENT. " 


would be long past before I had un- 
ravelled the snarl. Of course, at a 
word from me the erring half might 
have stepped across into the vacant 
pews, and in less than a minute the 
whole class might be properly seated. 
but I knew perfectly well that if I 
gave the word, there would result 
instant confusion, dispute about 
places, followed by hopeless disorder 
during which I should receive the 
inevitable visit of Mr. John Brent. 
Now, at least, I had silence, so I took 
the red book from under my arm, 
opened it at the turned-down page, 
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** Ashore on Anticosti.” The attack 
on me was evidently to be physical, 
as Sam had forewarned, and I deter- 
mined to treat the situation intellectu- 
ally, if I could. 

‘* Young men, before you open your 


books, I should like to ask you a 


question or two that I may test the 
habit of observance which I am 
told is one of your strong points. Who 
wrote ‘Ashore on Anticosti’ ?” 

There was no answer to my question, 
and, indeed, a glance at the majority 
of faces told me that their minds were 
not occupied with the subject under 
discussion. The general expression 
plainly said - 

‘Good gracious, isn’t he going to 
separate the sheep from the 
goats ?”” 

“Doubtless you did know the 
answer to this question, but have 
temporarily mislaid it, therefore I 
will give you a lead. Two distin- 
guished writers were born in the city 
of Dublin within nine years of each 
other. Both wrote novels that were 
very successful, and some of them very 
humorous, as was to be expected from 
Irishmen. They died within four years 
of each other, and to carry our coin- 
cidence still -further, their names 
differed in the second letter only. 
One was Lover ; the other was Lever. 
Which of these men wrote * Ashore 
on Anticosti’ ?” 

To my amazement, I held the atten- 
tion of the class in spite of their un- 
comfortable predicament. One boy 
chirped up: 

* We’re not allowed to read novels, 
sir.” 

“Oh yes, you are. This is part of a 
novel, as [ tell you, and here and there 
throughout your reading book are 
the writings of Charles Dickens, 
Thacktray, and others.” 

“May [explain, sir?” saida big boy 
in the corner. “* Love-her and Leave- 
her being the themes of most novels, 
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we are too young to understand such 
things.” | 

There was a compressed titter at 
this, and I bzamed on the lad with 
admiration. 

‘* So clever a chap as you are should 
have had more sense than to pack 
yourself like a herring in a barrel. I 
wish Lover and Lever had heard that 
remark of yours. Ill say no more 
about authorship, but leave this 
question with you, and next time I 
have the pleasure of meeting you, 
perhaps you will be able to answer it. 
Those of you who discover what novel 
our extract is taken from, I advise 
to read the book. Forbidden fruit is 
not without its good quality, and if 
you are caught, say that your master 
gave you leave, and even advised you 
to read it. We will now consider the 
island of Anticosti for a few mo- 
ments, and then ” 

‘Were you ever a jailer, sir? ”’ 
piped up a small voice from the top 
seat. 

‘“* No, I was merely in charge of the 
torture chamber in a Russian prison. 
The jailer was my chief. I’m here 
because the Russian Government ex- 
pects to get some hints from the Model 
School.” 

‘““This is no joke, master,” gasped 
another. “I’m suffocating.” 

‘*T’m sorry.” 

“I’m suffocating, too,” 
other. | 

‘‘The same sympathy I extended 
to your comrade I extend also to you, 
and before there are any more com- 
plaints, let me explain my position. 
I am down here to teach you to read. 
Dr. Darnell said, * Teach them how 
to read that selection entitled “ Ashore 
on Anticosti.”’ He didn’t say, 
‘You are to give first aid to the 
injured.’ I have nothing to do with 
the way you have placed yourselves in 
class; that is your affair. If you 
have mismanaged it, that 1s none of 
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my affair. Furthermore, I have been 
informed that you have placed Normal 
School students in ‘a tight place 
before now, therefore don’t growl 
when you get into a tight place your- 
selves.. If the medicine disagrecs, 
take.it nevertheless. And now, no 
more nonsense, but to our lesson. As 
a very compact body of citizens, 
you should be able to appreciate 
the peculiarities of Anticosti better 
than most people. It is a hundred and 


thirty-five miles long, and forty miles . 


wide, and except the lghthouse- 
keeper, there isn’t a single inhabitant 
on the island. Think of the elbow- 
room there is in Anticosti, and if you 
feel inclined to sing the hymn, ‘ Oh, 
what must it be to be there,’ I shall 
listen with sympathy.” 

“ Master, I wish to appeal to your 
sense of justice,’ said the biggest boy 
in the class. 

Very well.” 

“I am seated in my proper place. 
Half the class are seated in their 
proper places. Why should we inno- 
cent victims be punished equally with 
the wrong-doers ? ” 

“Ah, my boy, you open a very 
large question there. Why is that the 
case all the world over? Why are 
the innocent everywhere suffering 
from. the doings of others over whom 
they have no control? Take for 
example an unjust war, where thou- 
sands of 

* Oh, you’re just making fun of us.”’ 

““T assure you I never was more 
serious in my life.” 

‘’ Master, I have pointed out ‘to 
you a concrete injustice ; you answer 
in generalities. I ask you instantly 
to remedy this injustice, otherwise I 
Shall leave the room and appeal to 
Mr. Brent.” 

“IT cannot believe that such an 
appeal would prevail. How do you 
propose to explain to Mr. Brent this 
jamming of the whole class into two 
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inadequate seats, instead of in four 
ample ones ?”’ 

‘That is not my fault, sir. I hope 
you accept my word that I am in 
my proper place?” 

‘Certainly I accept it. Now, per- 
haps some of you are sons of noted 
legal men, and maybe to those I can 
make my point clear. If your present 
contention was to hold, you. should 
have made appeal to me the moment 
I entered the room. You did not do 
so. You remained silent, expecting 
me to remedy the fault that had been 
committed. You have learned now 
that I have no intention of doing so, 
and learning that, you stand bravely | 
on the rock of Justice. I say you are 
an accessory after the fact, through 
your silence at the proper time, and 
an accessory after the fact is held 
almost equally culpable with the 
actualcriminal. But what disappoints 
me with you as a class is this: You 
do not stand to your guns like men. 
You don’t say to yourselves, ‘ We’ve 
done this thing, and now we’ll take 
the consequences, whatever they are. 
That would be a manly course, but 
you are whimpering like a lot of 
teething infants.” 

‘But this is as bad as the Black 
Hole in Calcutta,’ objected one lad. 

‘“ Don’t exaggerate ; it isn’t. This 
is a well-ventilated room, and you 
have plenty of good air, and if in 
breathing you thrust your chests 
outward, as you should, you will 
experience no difficulty on that score. 
It is only sideways that you are in- 
convenienced.- The chief thing is to 
pretend you like it. Why gratify me 
by exhibiting your discomfort? <A 
man from the rural districts once 
visited his son in college, as doubtless 
your fathers will do when you reach 
the University stage. Dining in 
hall, and being unaccustomed to the 
plate of the place, he inadvertently 
put two spoonsful of salt, instead of 
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sugar, into his coffee, much to the 
embarrassment of his son, whe knew 
the ropes. They offercd the old gentle- 
nan a fresh cup, but he shook his 
head. 

“© No,’ he said, ‘ I always take salt ; 
1 like it!’ Do you see the point ? ” 

“Yes,” they shouted. “Tell us 
another ! ” 

** Did you ever hear of the farmer, 
the soldier and the crow ?”’ 

**No, let us have it.” 

““A company of soldiers had 
camped out near the estate of a crusty 
old farmer. 
permission to go shooting, and after 
wandering about a bit and finding no 
game, he espied a crow on the topmost 
branch of one of the trees in the 
farmer’s orchard, and promptly shot 
it. It happened that this was a pet 
bird of the old farmer, who came out, 
enraged, with a loaded shot-gun, 
which he levelled at the soldier, whose 
fowling-piece was empty. 

“© You've killed the bird,’ he 
roared, “now you shall eat it,’ and 
although the soldier begged off, and 
pleaded for mercy, the old farmer 
was obdurate, and the soldier had 
to do the best he could with the crow. 
The farmer then turned away, but 
the soldicr slipped a cartridge in his 
gun, called to him, and when the 
farmer wheeled round, he found 
himself looking down the muzzle. 

““T’ve begun the crow,’ said the 
soldier, ‘now you finish it. The 
farmer was compelled to finish the 
crow, and the — soldier returned to 
camp. Next day the farmer com- 
plained to the Colonel, who paraded 
his men, and asked the aged agricul- 
turist to pick out the culprit, which 
he had no difhculty in doing. 

“ <Step out from the ranks,’ said 
the Colonel, and the soldier did so, 

“*Do you know this man?’ he 
asked, pointing to the farmer. 

“The soldier saluted. 
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*** Yes, Colonel,’ he replied, 
dined together yesterday.’ 

‘* Now that’s the way to take mis- 
fortune. When you meet me in the 
street hereafter, never say a word 
about the crowded benches, but re- 
mark casually: ‘*That man taught 
me reading once.’ ”’ : | 

The boys laughed as well as their 
cramped position allowed, and one 
of them said: 

“If you go on with the reading 
lesson, master, you'll hear no more 
groans from us.” 

The hour was now well forward, 
and here was practical capitulation, 
so I was just about to ask the boys 
to step into their proper places when 
an unruffled voice said slowly: 

** What is the meaning of this, Mr. 
Prentiss ? ” : 

I turned and faced John Brent, and 
the class became more breathless than 
ever. It seemed a pity that he should 
have stolen in just when we had come 
to an understanding; at least, I 
thought we had, but the delusion was 
quickly dispelled that the young 
fellows were at all ashamed of them- 
selves, or would be true to the im- 
plied compact that if I went on with 
the reading there should be no 
grumbling, for at once when they saw 
their real master before them, and 
caught his look of disapproval bent on 
me, there arose from at least a dozen 
of them the most pitiable wail ; 
they seemed to writhe in the extremity 
of distress. I knew then that I was 
notin the house of my friends, as for 
one bricf moment I had supposed. 

“It means, Mr. Brent, that the 
boys are so lacking in perspicuity that 
half of their number did not know 
enough to take their own seats, and 
the other half were so lacking in sense 
that they did not complain of the 
intrusion until too late.” 

‘Then, Mr. Prentiss, it was your 
dutv to supplement their defective 
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knowledge and see that each boy was 
in his proper position before the 
lesson began.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Brent, 
the orders given me by Dr. Darnell 
were definite. They had nothing to 
do with arithmetic, algebra, geology, 
geometry, geography or discipline. 
I was to teach reading.” 

Mr. Brent’s tone became colder and 
more precise. 

‘* Your orders were to report at the 
great hall, and there take your class. 
From the moment the class left the 
hall, it was under your charge.” 


I saw he rather had me there. The 
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THE BITS INTO THE FIRE.” 


boys saw it too, and stopped their 
wailing long enough to chortle. 

“JT imagine you are right, Mr. 
Brent. I made the mistake of think- 
ing my duties began when I entered 
this room.” 

“Being at last enlightened, Mr. 
Prentiss, oblige me by placing this 
class as it should have been placed at 
the beginning.” 

“T prefer to have a compact class.” 

“Do you refuse ? ” 

‘T have just done so.” 

“Then I shall «ttend to the class 
myself.” 

“Mr. Brent, you have said that 
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the class is in my charge. It remains 
so until my hour is completed. You 
are neither my principal nor my 
assistant teacher. You are here 
simply as judge, a..d your present 
duty consists solely in estimating my 
value as a teacher. I shall not permit 
you to interfere with this class in the 
slightest degree until mytime expires.” 

** You will not permit!” He placed 
an emphasis on the word “ permit ” 
and grew a little white round the 
corners of the mouth. 

“No. Where I taught school last, 
I boarded at a farm. Every evening I 
saw the hired man drive sixteen cows 
to their stalls. Each cow knew its 
own stall, and turned into it night 
after night, without a blow or a word 
from the hired man. -That farm was 
on the verge of the backwoods ; you 
are in the capital city, and supposed 
to be the best teacher there, and 
this class, as naturally follows, should 
be the premier class in the land, yet 
they sit here to prove they have 
not as much sense as any one of those 
sixteen cows, and that you are a 
poorer trainer of human beings than 
the hired man was of dumb animals.”’ 

There was no moaning in the class 
while this diatribe went on. Brent 
grew whiter and whiter, but stood 
rigid as a statue. I had said that I 
would prevent his interference, and 
that, carried to its logical conclusion, 
meant that if he attempted to give 
orders to the class, I was bound to 
throw him out of the door if I could. 
There he stood, a perfect specimen of 
manhood, a triumph of gymnasium 
training. There I stood confronting 
him, not so handsome, nor so well 
set up, but my muscles attested 
that I was well acquainted with out- 
door life and hard work. I knew I 
couldn’t throw him out, and he knew 
he couldn't throw me out. My finger 
ends were tingling with anger, and 
doubtless face and eyes showed that I 
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was about to cross the line where 
consequences didn’t matter. I had 
been so pleased with myself for 
keeping my temper during all my con- 
flict with the class, and now, in an 
instant, everything had gone by the 
board beyond the possibility of recall. 
I was simply a primitive man_ thirst- 
ing for another’s blood, and yet I was 
not far enough gone in madness but 
thaf I could see the thin veneer of 
civilisation uncracked on my oppon- 
ent, and knew that if he spoke again, 
instead of declaiming as I had done, 
his voice would not be raised a semi- 
tone. He did not speak, nor attempt 
to give an order. It was one of the 
boys who broke the silence : 

‘“ Tf you please, sir, it’s three min- 
utes after the hour !” 

So far as I was concerned the ten- 
sion snapped. I glanced at the clock, 
and laughed aloud. We had been 
standing like two fools, at daggers 
drawn on a point which the clock 
had already ticked away, and as I 
looked from the face of the clock to 
the face of the Headmaster, now re- 
installed, it crossed my mind that Sam 
had been wrong in one of his asser- 
tions. Mr. Brent had not smiled once 
since he .came into the room. 

“Mr. Brent,” I said, waving my 
hand toward the living sardines. 
“there ts your class. I bid a 
cordial good-morning to you, and to 
shee 

And with that I withdrew, ending 
a reading lesson during which not a 
single sentence had been read, and 
thus concluded my first contest with 
the Model School. 


CHAPTER NI. 
The firste vertue, sone, tf thou wilt eer, 
Ts to vestreine, and kepen wel thy tonge.— 
THE MANCIPLE’S TALE. 
Instead of following the passage 
which led from the Model to the Nor- 
mal School, I went out into the street. 
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where the air was of a temperature 
much lower than the atmosphere of 
the schoolroom, especially during the 
final minutes of my hour therein. I 
walked round the large square which 
contained the educational buildings, 
thus proving the possibility of round- 
ing the square, even if I could not 
square the circle.e The nipping cold 
exercised a soothing effect on my 
anger, and that departing left me face 
to face with the situation my hot 
impatience had created. Fully warned 
by my comrade, I had succeeded in 
obtaining complete control over the 
situation, only to be overthrown at 
the last moment by my own impetu- 
ous temper surging vainly against the 
hard granite of my opponent’s im- 
perturbability, he standing grim and 
silent while my eloquence put me 
hopelessly in the wrong, for none 
knew better than I that if criticisms 
were to be passed, I should have 
waited till we were alone, not ven- 
turing to lecture him before his own 
class. In the cold outside air,I saw 
too late how easy it would have been 
to carry my triumph to the end of 
the hour. I might have shrugged 
my shoulders, borrowed his smile, 
and referred him gently to his own 
pupils for a reply to the question 
why they were packed like books on a 
crowded shelf. All that was needed 
was an even temper and a good deal 
of silence. 

Round and round the square I 
marched, oppressed by the futility 
of the situation, almost determined 
to quit the Normal School for ever, 
and attend instead the College of 
Technology as I had first intended. 
Two considerations kept this deter- 
mination from becoming fixed. First, 
my withdrawal would seem lke a 
desertion of Sam, whom I had come 
to like; and second, there was a 
stubbornness -in my nature which 
shrank from the thought of running 
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away after my first encounter with 
Mr. Brent, whom I surmised I was 
going to hate. One part of the prob- 
lem, however, must not be ignored. 
If Mr. Brent were so powerful that he 
could prevent me from getting a 
certificate of competence as a teacher, 
then my six months at the Normal 
School would ‘be wasted. Never for 
one moment did I doubt that he would 
do all he could against me, and the 
accuracy of this estimate was proved 
by after events. Even Banquo’s 
ghost could not have looked upon me 
with colder dislike, and I might have 
changed Macbeth’s phrase into: 
“Thou hast no mercy in those eyes 
which thou dost glare with.’ The 
point, then, was to learn exactly the 
extent of this man’s power over the 
credentials I might expect to receive 
from the school at the end of the 
term, so I turned in at the scholar’s 
gate, mounted the stairs to the 
empty waiting- room, came to Dr. 
Darnell’s private door, and knocked, 
to be greeted by a sharp “ Come in,” 
which somehow did not sound promis- 
ing. The Doctor was seated at his 
table, revising, or so I guessed, the 
proof-sheets of a text-book he was 
shortly to issue for the torment of 
future generations. He looked up 
with an expression of displeasure at 
the interruption. 

“Tt is unusual,’”’ he said, crossly, 
“to come here unannounced. If you 
had spoken to Ryan, as is the rule, 
you would have learned that I wished 
to be undisturbed this morning.” 

“Tam sorry,” I apologised. “‘ If 
you will tell me when you are at 
leisure, I will return, with your per- 
mission.” 

Why are you not in Dr. Cardiff’s 
room ?” 

“ Because a body cannot be in two 
places at the same time, and my body 
has been tramping for fifteen minutes 
round this building on the outside.” 
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*“A modern Jericho, ch, and the 
walls of your difficulty have not 
fallen, I take it ?” 

“You are quite right. I merely 
wish to ask you one question, and 
your answer will decide whether or 
not I leave this institution.” 

The doctor shoved his proof sheets 
to one side, leaned back in his chair, 
and clasped his hands behind his 
head, a favourite attitude of his. 

** Sit down, Mr. Prentiss,’” he com- 
~ manded shortly. | 

“Thank you, I prefer to stand. 
I shall not detain you more than a 
minute. I want to know a 

“Sit down,” he snapped, his eyes 
blazing, and I sat down. 


‘Trouble in the Model School,. I 


suppose ? ”’ 

66 Yes.”’ 

‘“ I’m accustomed to that; tell me 
about it.” 

I related, as tersely as I could, 
what had happened,’ and once or 
twice the flicker of a smile showed for 
a brief portion of a second on his lips, 
but instantly was obliterated. The 
anger left his eyes, however, and they 
could scarcely repress a twinkle as 
they mentally saw those young repro- 
bates squeczed into half the space they 
needed, and kept there. 

“IT am sorry you ran counter to 
Mr. Brent. Did it not occur to you 
that if you had anything to say it 
should not have been said before his 
pupils ?” 

* That occurred to me, Doctor, the 
moment I got outside.” 

‘Ah,’ said the Doctor, with a 
long-drawn exclamation. There was 
a world of sympathy in the expression, 
Which somehow served as balm to 
the rawncss of my nerves. It was one 
hot-tempered man appreciating. the 
temptation and fall of another. 
After a few minutes he spoke briskly. 

“The first division of the Modcl 
School is undoubtedly difficult to 
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manage. Many of our students here 
have fallen into the mistake of think- 
ing us wrong in allowing the Model 
pupils so much latitude,’and I see 
that you have fallen into the same 
error. If a student, going down to 
the first division, succeeds in controll- 
ing those boys, he obtains very high 
marks, and proves himself a capable 
disciplinarian. Success in the first 
division means brains and self-control, 
and I assure you it means knowledge 
of the subject to be taught as well. 
Therefore we rate the few successful 
students very high. Mr. Brent, you 
must remember, does not resort to 
corporal punishment, yet you saw 
to-day that he had control over both 
his class and his temper: an example 
which, even from your own account, 
has been largely lost upon you. You 
may not love Mr. Brent, but you are 
bound to respect him, if you are a 
judge of good teaching, but what 1 
wish to say is this. Although success 
in the first division will greatly en- 
hance your standing at the end of the 
term, you may nevertheless fail en- 
tirely with Mr. Brent, and yct obtain 
a creditable certificate through the 
favourable reports of the other three 
teachers in the Model School.” 

“Thank you, Doctor,” said TI, 
rising. “* That’s all I wished to know.” 

‘Your walls of Jericho have fallen 
at last. But before you go, I would 
like to put a few questions to you. 
Have you broken any of our rules so 
far?” 

‘** Not that I know of. There seems 
to be a good many of them, but I 
think I am innocent up to date.” 

‘“Have you been asked to depart 
from our regulations in any way ?”” 

66 No.” i 

‘“Tam very glad to hear it. If you 
can say the same at the end of the 
session as honestly as I believe you 
to be saying it now, you need fear no 
adverse report Mr. Brent sends up 
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from the Model School. It is hardly 
worth your while attending any class 
till after lunch. Have you ever seen 
our picture gallery ?” 

““ No, I have not.” 

‘It occupies the upper floor of the 
administrative buildings, and is open 
to Normal School students one day 
a week, and as this happens to be the 
day, I commend it to your attention. 
Some of the pictures are worth seeing. 
Good morning.” 


The Doctor returned to his proofs, 


and shortly after I climbed the broad 
stairs which led to the picture gallery. 

If every man was weighted with a 
consciousness of the effect of his most 
casual word, we would then live in 
adumb world. Some of the students 
called Dr. Darnell ‘‘ the red man” 
because of the colour of his whiskers, 
his florid face, and his aboriginal 
temper, but no Indian, unerringly 
flinging his tomahawk at a pioneer, 
more effectually eliminated a useful 
pathfinder than did Dr. Darnell’s in- 
different wave of the hand as he dis- 
missed me to the picture gallery. It 
was a case of instant, mysterious 
and irrecoverable disappearance. A 
potential civil engineer entered that 
gallery, and was never seen again. A 
potential painter came out. The man 
who went in would have been a 
useful individual, I think ; his hard, 
healthy life being laid in the wilder- 
ness by forest and stream, far from 
Civilisation ; the future of the man 
who came out was to be Paris, 
Rome, London and New York. Dr. 
Darnell had blotted out a bridge- 
builder, and produced, if we are 
to believe certain art critics, an 
indifferent painter. Dr. Darnell prob- 
ably never knew the far-reaching 
effect of the invitation he had given 
me, and indeed, I hold him innocent, 
and put the responsibility on a certian 
conjunction of incidents which caused 
the swift transformation. 
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It was not the beauty of art but 
the beauty of nature I first beheld on 
entering the long gallery, and the un- 
expected sight brought me to a stand- 
still by the door. The gallery was so 
large that although some half-dozen 
visitors were present, the room seemed 
empty. Two of those present were not 
looking at the art treasures. Oblivious 
to all about them, they promenaded 
slowly along the polished wooden 
floor. Each in her own way was 
beautiful. A sweet seriousness was 
always the distinguishing character- 
istic of Aline Arbuthnot, but as I 
stood gazing at her, this sobriety of 
manner was accentuated by a slight 
frown on the fair white brow. Down- 
cast eyes, and a certain pathetic firm- 
ness about the lips added a suggestion 
of distress to the arresting face. The 
world may have considered her com- 
panion more beautiful than Aline 
Arbuthnot, but such was never for 
a moment my opinion. Very attrac- 
tive I admit this companion was ; 
bright and vivacious; her fair hair 
in numerous bewitching tendrils fram 
ing a face which most painters woula 
have loved to reproduce on their — 
canvases. Her hand was laid lightly 
on Aline’s arm, and now and then she 
pulled the girl towards her with im- 
pulsive little caresses as if to rouse 
the apathy of her friend, whose 
attitude seemed unresponsive. The 
blonde appeared to be pleading, 
scolding a little, and laughing a good 
deal, as if presenting some case she 
had at heart, which the other regarded 
unsympathetically, if not with com- 
plete disfavour. I stood as if my feet 
were glued to the shining floor, gazing 
moonstruck at the approaching two, 
and perhaps it was this intensity that 
caused the vivacious one to look up 
and meet my glance. She gave a 
little shriek, in which were mingled 
pleasure and dismay. 

“ Talk of the devil!”? she gasped, 
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and checked herself ; and these flip- 
pant words caused an electrical thrill, 
strange in my experience, to tingle 
through to my finger-ends, for if the 
phrase signified anything, it meant 
that they had been talking of me, 
strange and unaccountable as this 
conclusion seemed. Miss Arbuthnot 
_ raised her downcast eyes more slowly, 
and the frown deerened on her brow, 
as if in response to the other’s em- 
barrassed laugh. The disapproving 
.glance went past me, and far beyond, 
making me feel as if I didn’t exist. 
The laughing one whispered. 

‘“ No, no,” said she of the frown, 
and now Miss Arbuthnot grasped the 
other by the arm, and accelerated the 
reluctant steps, but after passing, 
the gayer beauty looked over her 
shapely shoulder at me and smiled, 
while I stood like a wooden image, 
without even the courtesy to raise 
my hat at this astonishing adyance. 
Again the laughing girl whispered, 
and Aline shook herself free. 

“No, no,’ she cried, then, in 
a voice of beseechment, almost of 
terror, ‘“ Come home, Sallie,” she said, 
but Sallie stood her ground, the smile 
disappearing, and a glint of anger 
appearing in her eloquent eyes. 

“If you are a child, I am not,” 
she retorted, and Aline, with a gasp, 
turned and fled. The deserted Sallie 
stood for a while a monument of in- 
decision, then the smile returned, 
and she came towards me. 

‘You are Mr. Prentiss, are you 
not ?” 

‘* Yes,’ I admitted. 

‘1 wished to introduce my friend 
to you, but she is an arrant coward, 
though nevertheless a great admirer 
of yours.” 

* Really?” I said laughing. “She 
doesn’t look it.” 

‘She is, nevertheless. She thinks 
the way you demonstrate a proposi- 
yion in Huclid on the blackboard is 
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something admirable and fine, as if 
you were reading a poem by Tenny- 
son.” 

‘“Do you mean to say you are a 
student also at the Normal School?” 

Sallie laughed joyously, without a 
touch of resentment. She was very 
good-natured, as I was afterwards to 
learn, and as I already surmised. 

‘Now, that is very uncomplimen- 
tary,” she said, ‘and shows you have 
never even glanced at me in the class- 
room. .But I forgive you; I have 
noticed that you have eyes for nore 
but Aline Arbuthnot.” 
~ “Qh, you saw that, did you?” I 
stammered, too unready to retrieve 
my mistake. 

“Even Dr. Darnell has seen that, 
so I warn you. My name is Sallie 
Livingstone, and Miss Arbuthnot is 
my room-mate. I hope you will 
appreciate my heroism in speaking to 
you, for I have come to rescue you 
from a great danger, and look ”—she 
spread out her hands with a pretty 
gesture—‘‘ at the risk I run while 
your admirer has left you to your 
fate.” 

** T think the fact that we are stand- 
ing here, Miss Livingstone, shows 
that we are already lost.” 

‘“Oh, you were lost long before | 
spoke to you. The moment you set 
foot across this threshold you were 
done for, if discovered. What on 
earth are you doing in the picture 
gallery on this day of the week ?” 

‘“ Why, Miss Livingstone, Dr. Dar- 
nell himself sent me here.” 

Sathe laughed with hearty enjoy- 
ment. 

‘‘ Oh, that is too funny,” she cried. 
‘“The good Doctor has mixed up his 
days. To-day the girls of the Normal 
School are free of the gallery, and if 
any of the unfortunate men students 
so much as set foot on this forbidden 
ground during this forbidden day, 
expulsion results, and no excuse is 
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accepted. So you must fly from this 
spot as if it were a city of the 
Plague.” | 

“‘T think the home of the sirens 
would be a better name, Miss Living- 
stone.” | 

** Perhaps it would, but the result 
is the same in either case. Shall you 
tell Dr. Darnell the predicament in 
which he has placed you ? ” 

““T see no reason for enlightening 
him. I fear my confession might take 
on the complexion of thanks for a 
great pleasure bestowed.” 

“Ah, that’s better, Mr. Prentiss,”’ 
laughed the girl. ‘‘ You'll do, with 
proper training. I thought you were 
not a ladies’ man, but I see I was 
mistaken.” 

‘* Good gracious, what could have 
made you think that ? ” 

** Well, you see, I have been study- 
ing you, even though you never 
looked my way. I am sure you think 
me brazen for telling you so, and 
accosting you thus unceremoniously, 
but my room-mate being so much 
enamoured of your mathematical 
ability, I naturally had my attention 
drawn to you, and listened with grow- 
ing admiration every time you rose to 
your feet and said something sharp 
to Dr. Darnell. You don’t mind my 
devotion, I hope.” 

““Ah, Miss Livingstone, you are 
making fun of an awkward man, not 
clever enough to hold a candle to you.” 

“Don’t you see I have a higher 
purpose ? Don’t you recognise that I 
am training you in an art not only 
neglected in the Normal School curri- 
culum, but absolutely forbidden ? I 
shall cure your awkwardness before 
I am done with you. By the way, you 
should promptly have contradicted 
me when I called myself brazen just 
now.” 

“IT do contradict you, most em- 
phatically.” 


“It is too late. You must do 
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that sort of thing without being told. 

“You underrate the charm which 
you exercise, and the absorbed atten- 
tion I pay to every word you utter. 
It is such a pleasure to look at you, 
that I can.think of nothing else.” 

“Oh, you'll be a credit to my 
teaching yet, Mr. Prentiss. So you’re 
not going to tell Dr. Darnell that he 
abandoned you to the sirens without 
even giving you cotton wool for your 
ears?” 

‘“T suppose it would have taken 
too much cotton wool, but I am glad 
he omitted my deafening. I should 
like to see his face if he learns of his 
mistake.” 

‘* He is a dear man, and I love him.” 
. “Tt must have been a case of 
love at first sight, then.” 

“Oh, no; it has been a case of 
mutual esteem slowly ripening into 
affection. I am not a new-comer . 
like you. I was here last session. 
That is why I am so bold.” 

“Indeed, Miss Livingstone, bold- 
ness and brazenness must not be 
applied to you in my hearing.” 

“Excellent! excellent! 1 knew 
I should be proud of you. But I must 
not stand here longer talking to you. 
The place is too public, and at any 
moment the terrible Mr. Brent might 
walk in. He would not recognise me, 
because we have pur own Model 
School, where the four teachers are 
ladies, and when I say ladies, I 
mean ladies. They are not spies and 
amateur detectives. I hope you hate 
Mr. Brent with the hatred which 
should distinguish all Normal School 
students.”’ : 

‘‘T not only do, but this very morn- 
ing I came within an ace of trying 
conclusions with him in a rough-and- 
tumble fight. I never realised the 
depths of savagery in my nature 
until I encountered and defied John 
Brent in the Model School this 
morning.” 
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And now I was given the intoxicat- 
ing enjoyment of seeing undisguised 
admiration in the eyes of this hand- 
some girl. Impulsively she held out 
her hand, and I took it as eagerly as 
it was offered. 

‘*One woman at least will wear your 
colours if it ever comes to a tourna- 
ment between you, but beware of 
him; beware of him. Respect him, 
but do not trust him. And now I 
must run, or Aline will be in despair. 
She thinks me deceitful and desfer- 
ately wicked as it is.” 

** Indeed ” IT expostulated, but 
she held up her hand and did not 
allow me to conclude. 

‘* That doesn’t need contradiction,”’ 
she cried. ‘I am, and I admit it. 
My conscience seems to have left me, 
and, oh dear, dear!’ she sighed, 
most touchingly, “at the beginning 
of last session I was as particular 
about the rules as Aline is now—as, 
indeed, poor man, you would be if a 
siren hadn’t sung her song, or if Dr. 
Darnell hadn’t forgotten the cotton 
wool. We are living at No. 97 Stan- 
more Street. Last session I was ina 
licensed boarding-house with eleven 
other girls, and although I liked it at 
first, later on, through circumstances 
that proved beyond my control, the 
presence of the eleven became irksome. 
This session I am living with my aunt. 
Permission is granted by the Normal 
School authoritics where a girl has a 
relative, and Aline being an old friend 
of mine, I got permission for her, too. 
Won’t you come and call upon us ? 
It is quite proper, you know, remem- 
bering the aunt.’ 

‘** T should be delighted,” [hesitated 
“ but——” 

“Oh, [ know what you're going to 
say. You are afraid of Aline. My 
aunt’s house is large, and Aline can 
pursue her studies in another room 
whilst I am instructing you in the 
arts neglected by the Normal.” 
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I had never met anyone like this 
before, and the experience appealed 
to some undeveloped portion of my 
nature. [ remembered now with scorn 
that I had disclaimed being a ladies’ 
man. | 

“When may I come?” I asked. 

“Next Thursday evening at eight 
o'clock, 1f that day and hour ts con- 
venient. Ask for Miss Livingstone, 
and you will be shown into her parlour, 
says the spider to the fly,” and Sallie, 
as usual, laughed brightly. 

That will suit me perfectly. My 
chum goes out to prayer mecting 
every Thursday night.” 

‘Your chum? Who is he ? ”’ 

“Sam McKurdy. I look on him 
as by all odds the cleverest fellow in 
the Normal.” 

She gazed up at the painted ceiling, 
and a little perplexed wrinkle on her 
forehead seemed to indicate a ment a! 
struggle towards recollection, and now 
as her eyes were not upon me, I could 
not help noting how exquisitely the 
mounting blush in her cheek became 
her. 

*“He is the man who gave Dr. 
Darnell the compound words: don’t 
you remember ? He sits several seats 
in front of me.” 

“Qh yes, oh yes,” she said hur- 
riedly, bringing down her glance 
from above. 

“Why, you must know him. He 
was here last session, too.” 

‘** So he was, now that you mention 
it. Bring him with you. Oh, I 
forgot — he has another appoint- 
ment . 

But here she was interrupted by the 
flinging open of the door, and the 
breathless arrival of Miss Arbuthnot, 
who cast past me, rather than on me, 
one look of scorn, and cried: 

“Come away, quick. Dr. Darnell 
will be here in a moment.” 

“Oh!” cried Sallie in a panic: 
then in a brief command to me: 


“THE MEASURE OF THE RULE” 


‘Cease looking at Aline, and attend 
to the pictures.” 

[ obeyed without a word, and stood 
gazing fixedly at a huge canvas, 
presumably covered with paint, not 
one colour of which could I- distin- 
guish at that palpitating moment. 

‘* Ah, here you are,” said the well- 
known voice at my elbow. “I have 
made a mistake. This is the ladies’ 
day in the gallery.” 

“Ts it 2?” I enquired. 

“Yes, yes, come along. My fault; 
my fault, entirely. Mr. Brent has 
not been in ?”’ he asked with as near 
an approach to a tremor of fear as | 
had ever noticed in the tones of this 
fearless man. 

**T think not,” I said. “I’ve been 
interested in the ’ T made an in- 
flection of the hands that included 
the works of art. 

‘* Quite so, quite so, but let us get 
away,” and the good Doctor and I 
went down the stairs in some haste, 
as if we were companions in crime 
who had luckily escaped detection. ° 

During the entrancing but for- 
bidden interview with Miss Living- 
stone, all notion of time had left 
me, and my hurried exit with’ 
Dr. Darnell had been somewhat 
agitated, and my talk with that good 
man was, I fear, rather disconnected. 
Clothed in innocence I had left him 
in his private room, but when he 
dragged me from that place of danger 
I was already steeped in guilt. I 
had talked with her, laughed with 
her, shaken hands with her, and had 
placed the culminating crime upon 
this list of villainies by promising 
to call on her next Thursday at eight. 
Dr. Darnell had encountered in his 
study a young man arrogant in his 
blamelessness,who looked him straight 
in the eye, and metaphorically 
pounded his virtuous breast and 
defied a censorious world, including 
Mr. Brent, but Dr. Darnell took from 
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that gallery of horrors a young man 
to outward appearance the same, but 
an ingratiating, hesitating, humble, 
person weighed down by a secret. 
If, on a certain occasion, Christian’s 
burden of sins had rolled from his 
back, my knapsack had been deftly 
strapped on my shoulders by the 
daintiest of hands. Within the com- 
pass of one fateful morning I had 
earned the enmity of John Brent ; 
I had’ pledged my faith with Dr. 
Darnell to keep the rules;, and half 
an hour later I had forged a weapon 
with which, if Brent discovered it, he 
could annihilate me; and yet the thing 
that troubled me most was the kind- 
ling gleam of faith in me which had 
lighted. Dr. Darnell’s piercing eyes. 
I fear the doctor found me a rather 
distraught companion as we walked 
to the street corner, where we parted. 
My mind was running upon the cir- 
cumstances that had led to the point . 
where I now found myself, enquiring 
where, after all, I had been to blame. 
The Doctor himself had flung me 
across the line, and had rescued me 
too late. What should I have done 
when the smiling girl approached’ me 
with such entrancing friendliness ? 
I should like the grave and reverend 
seigneurs of the Normal to answer | 
that question. Should I have turned 
and fled, as Miss Arbuthnot did ? 
Should I have drawn myself to my 
full height, and frozen her with a 
stare, or should I have succumbed 
and then taken refuge in the time- 
honoured plea of the man: “ The 
woman tempted me, and I did talk ?”’ 

Once I laughed aloud, and the 
Doctor stopped and looked at me with 
alarm. He had evidently been speak- 
ing of something serious, not one word 
of which had touched my conscious- 
ness. To my dismay I found myself 
nearly overpowered by a desire to 
put the case to him, and ask what he 
would have done. 
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“Dr. Darnell,’ said my mind to 
me, “if a pretty girl came and threw 
her arms round your neck, what would 
you do ?”’ and as the picture of the 
vivacious girl and the serious doctor 
rose before me, I laughed aloud. 

‘* | don’t see anything to laugh at,” 
said the Doctor sternly. 

“Why, then,” I replied, recover- 
ing my wits, “let us go slower. 
Passers-by think we are running a 
foot-race, and while I am unknown 
in this city, you are not.” 

“Oh, Isee, ” said the Doctor, slow- 
ing down. ‘“ When I get ona subject, 
I become absorbed. But you recognise 
the importance of what Iam saying ?”’ 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” I re- 
plied, without the slightest notion 
of what he had been talking. 

“Of course thoughtless persons 
think the rule absurd, but you must 
remember that we stand a loco 
parentts to these young women.” 

“Yes,” I stammered, getting the 
drift of his theme at last. ‘“ I appre- 
ciate the position.” 

“Tf the Normal were surrounded 
by a high stone wall, with a porter 
at every gate, and inside, the rigid 
rule of the convent, with no man on the 
premises, we might have a chance, 
and yet, jn spite of unceasing vigi- 
lance——” he paused, at a loss, and I 
added tlippantly : 

“Mr. Pickwick — gets 
ladies’ school.” | 

“* Yes,” said the Doctor, his serious- 
ness broken by a smile, for he was a 
great admirer of Charles Dickens. 
“But you see the point,” he went on, 
regaining his soberness; “here are a 
number of young women brought 
into duly communication with an 
equal number of young men in the 
class rooms of our schools. A certain 
feeling of comradeship is bound to 
arise. They laugh together when 
something humorous happens, or is 
sald, and if an injustice 1s done, men 
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danger. 
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and women alike are drawn into one 
sentiment of resentment. When the 
school is over, these young women 
scatter to their temporary homes all 
over the city. It is almost an 1m- 
possible situation. Here are girls, 
many of whom know nothing of their 
We have no matron and no 
women teachers in the Normal, and 
here are a number of hot-headed, un- 
reasonable young men, coming from 
God knows where, and bringing with 


them characters it is impossible to 
unprincipled, some of . 


investigate ; 
them undoubtedly. Although exer- 
cising control over their former pupils 
in many cases, they themselves are 
most restive under discipline. And 
then,” cried the Doctor,. once more 
oblivious ta passers-by, and flinging 
his hands towards Heaven, “in addi- 
tion to all this, Nature herself fights 
against us. What more natural than 
if you met here on the street one of 
those young women whom you have 
scen day after day, what more natural 
than that a thrill of recognition should 
animate you both ; strangers together 
in a strange town ? You are like the 


_two friendly atoms in chemistry, you 


are compelled towards each other by 
forces you may not comprehend, and 
are unable to resist.” 

‘**Don’t you think you exaggerate, 
Doctor?” I had the hypocrisy to 
remark, for I saw, as I had never 
seen before, how the situation was 


‘weighing on him unceasingly. 


‘‘Exaggerate ? Do you think so? 
Perhaps, perhaps. Ah, well!” He 
stopped at the street corner, and held 
out his hand. “I can trust you at 
any rate’’—and with that unconscious 
blow he strode away, and I stood 
looking after him till he disappeared ; 
in all that city no such self-condemned 
creature as I; his nervous, friendly 
grip still electrifying my mght hand. 
I cursed the circumstances rather 
than myself. 


To be continued. 
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MODERN HOMES 


By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


XV.—THE WHITE COTTAGE, HARROW 


T would hardly be possible to 
show a better attempt to re- 
form our current methods of 
design and building than ‘The 

White Cottage’ at Harrow, which 
is a whole-hearted endeavour to get 
back to fundamental honesty and 
simplicity, both in the design of a 
building and its construction. It is 
such an attempt as is rarely possible 
for an architect to make, owing to 
the difficulty of getting clients who 
will believe in the value of it. 

In his recent book on houses, Mr. 
Baillie Scott, the architect of ‘The 
White Cottage,” has very emphati- 
cally stated his own beliefs, and 
has shown how vitally interesting 
modern work.may become if it is 
carried out in a spirit of honest 


simplicity, with a determination to 
give a straightforward expression to 
our needs, and an earnest endeavour 
to treat building materials in an appro- 
priate and natural manner. It is 
true that the subjects he has illus- 
trated are mainly those in which any 
sort of display would be obviously 
out of place, but from his remarks 
it may be also gathered that he 
would have little sympathy with any 
scheme which called for anything 
which we understand as swagger, or 
bounce. The chief message in_ his 
book was a showing of the falsity 
which is so prevalent. in house-build- 
ing, causing the cottage to ape the 
small villa, the small ,villa the large 
one, and the large villa the big coun- 
try house ; substituting generally the 
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e quirements of a luxurious class of 
building for that which would be 
more appropriate, if simpler. 

I have mentioned in a_ former 
article the special demand in the pres- 
ent day by a large class who desire 
the comfort and something of the 
luxury which all people of refined 
tastes enjoy, but who, nevertheless, 
have very small means with which 
to obtain these requirements. For 
all these it is important to point 
out that their only hope of success 
in house-building lies in a rigid deter- 
mination to accept simple conditions 
and genuine honesty of purpose, both 
in the design and in its carrying out. 

Most people desire Jarge rooms, but 
those to whom I refer cannot afford 
them, although the adoption of the 
hall parlour, or of one large room with 
quite small adjuncts will give the 


luxury of space without undue cost 
but we ‘cannot possibly obtain the 
large parlour and a number of other 
rooms of large size as well if we are 
to limit the cost to suit this class of 
house-builder. _By combining the 
space usually reserved for dining, for 
music, for reading, and for receiving 
one’s friends, we may produce within 
the limits of a cottage the luxury of an 
apartment such as is usually found 
only in quite large houses. 

‘The White Cottage” is the most 
recent attempt to carry out in actual 
work the principles which Mr. Baillie 
Scott has long and ably advocated, 
and some of my readers will no 
doubt be interested in the record 
of it here placed before them. 

I am aware how difficult it is to 
realise the quality of a house from 
any written or illustrated account of 
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THE GARDEN FRONT, 


it; photographs cannot give the air 
- of space and freshness, or the charm 
of colour which the architect has 
implanted in this delightful little 
cottage, yet they will explain some- 
thing of its detail. The first sight of a 


house should impress one with some- 
thing of its quality, and the sketch 
of “‘The White Cottage” from the 
road, as one sees it for the first time, 
nestling behind the long old wall with 
its environment of trees, is full of rest 
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and charm. The site is on Sudbury 
Hill, at Harrow, and is quite a small 
piece of ground. It lies between two 


conventual establishments and has 


a good surrounding of trees. 
Whatever plan may be decided upon 
fora house, one should, of course, take 
special account of local features, and 
here Mr. Baillie Scott, finding a pictur- 
esque old tree at the front of the site, 
constructed a red tiledentrance court 
round it. The effect of a court 
is very well obtained, for we have the 
low building on the right coming well 
forward, with a recessed portion for 
the front door at right angles thereto, 
and the wall along the toadside 
behind us. At the end of the 
straight path from the gate is a 
little domed canopy of foliage, built 
up with square oak posts supporting 
bent arches of wood. The old tree 1s 


in the centre of the court with a brick- 
paved pathway round it. | 

The stairs rise from the’ vestibule 
with quaint newels and cut balusters, 
and when we enter we find ourselves 
at once in quite a large apartment, 
which would be surprising te the 
ordinary visitor in so apparently 
small‘a building. This is secured py 
having the living-room space length- 
ened out’at one end by amusic recess, 
and at the other by a dining recess. 
If this were all the accommodation one 
could hardly complain of lack of space, 
but in addition there is a cosy parlour 
opening out of it, which may bea 
reception room, a library or a boudoir, 
and there is also asmall room entered 
from the vestibule, which may be used 
as a children’s room, a smoking-room 
orastudy. Inthe large roomisa long 
window, with a window seat, looking 
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out on to the terrace’{;The wide fire- The 100m has a dado of wide elm 
place opening is supported by an oak ' boards, and the walls above it ate of 
beam, and oak beams cross the ceiling.» brick-work covered with whitewash. 
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The dining recess is fitted with fixed 


seating round the table. The music 
recess at the other end is raised two 
steps above the general level, and here 
above the boarded dado the walls are 
hung with a soft green silk. Mauve 
curtaiuis of a blanket texture are hung 
to the dining recess and to the entrance 
doors, thus affording a pleasant touch 
of colour. When the door from this 
recess to the garden terrace room 1s 
open, a pleasant gleam of light is 
shown through fromthe garden. The 
whole effect of light and colour 
throughout the apartment‘is delight- 
ful, andits simple, unaffected natural- 
ness of treatment is charming, breath- 
ing the freshness of nature and the 
open air. The wood is left in its 
natural colour, and is not dressed up 
out of all look of wood. One feels 
that the place is built in genuincly 
honest fashion: cheerfulness and a 
homely simplicity are the keynotes 
of the whole design. It is tealised at 
once that the paramount idea of the 
house is to form a large interior space 
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where requirements of privacy do not 
demand absolute isolation apartments 
only being completely isolated where 
it is really necessary. Apart from the 
artistic possibilities of this method, 
it is both practical and economical 
in reducing the number of fires. The 
music and dining recesses, not posing 
as isolated rooms, may be made small 
without cramping the general spa- 
ciousness of effect, and while so often 
indoor effects have an. element of 
frowsiness about them, this one 
charms with its spaciousness and 
simplicity. 

It should be noted that the small 
room near the stage or music recess 
Serves as an artistic little apartment 
from which performers may make 
their entry and exit. On the upper 
floor plan, the arrangement of the 
bath-room is such that it becomes a 
part of the private suite. 
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To those who have been accustomed for so long has been to produce rooms 
to the conventions of the Victorian that are stuffy and reek of artificiality, 


period, allthis seems 
perhaps at first 
sight odd and dif- 
ficult to believe in. 
Gilded wall- papers, 
painted ceilings, 
heavily —curtained 
windows, thickly 
carpeted floors, 
crowds of useless 
furniture, and multi- 
tudes of so-called 
Ornaments have 
filled the eye so long 
that a plain, quiet 
wall space, natural 
wood construction, 
‘plenty of room, 
furniture only for 
use, Ornaments 
which really adorn, 
good colour effects, 
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and over all a general air of repose, 
are difficult to understand. The aim 
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that we cannot, 
perhaps, expect folk 
to endure the strong 
air of honesty and 
simplicity all at 
once. Those who 
feel the realities of 
artistic beliefs, how- 
ever, are more in- 
clined to wonder 
why everybody does 
not fly at once, 
and for ever, from 
the falsities of the 
past hundred years 
in house design 
into a newer and 
a better way. 

One thing which 
ought to lead to 
better results, 
should be the deter- 


mination to treat materials in a 
and suitable 


manner; to 
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dress, cut and carve wood in a wooden 
manner,to make metal look like metal, 
As Mr. Baillie 
Scott has well said, “‘ all building is 
in one sense an education of materials 
—education of their special qualities 
—wood to be woodeny, brass to be 
brassy, and soon. This can only’be 
done by hard work and by tools. The 
plane is not atrue tool, but a machine 
effacing character rather than educing 
it. Wood should be finished with 
an adze or chisel, and this does not 
necessarily imply roughness. Even a 
picture may be painted on an adzed 
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frame. The ‘chippiness’ of surface 


tells of the quality of wood as a 
chippable material, and gives a subtle 
variation of surface instead of a dead 
and stupid level.” 

It would certainly create a new 
spirit in building if architects were to 
drop a good deal of their stock-in- 
trade, the stuck-pilasters and cornices 
and all sorts of features that mean 
nothing and do nothing, and aim 
more for a directness and simplicity 
of design, making the utmost use of 
their materials in a manner always 
appropriate to them. 
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“ RIDING LIKE A VALKYRIE SHE BEHELD A HORSEMAN IN FRONI OF HER.” 


THE COURAGE OF CICELY 


By 


Jllustrated by 


OOMBE MANOR lies snugly in 
a narrow valley, set between 
two folds of the Wiltshire 
downs three miles or so from 
Salisbury. The house, built during 
the bounteous reign of Elizabeth, 
stands grey and austere on a slight 
hill, with gardens sloping to a stream. 
On one side, bordered by a road—in 
old days a sorry affair—on the other 
by a thick beech coppice, cut here 
and there by winding paths, which 
lose themselves amongst the trees 
and shrubs. 

It was a dull autumn day—the 
date November 13th, 1688, and a 
damp mist rising from the low-lying 
meadows wrapped the Manor in a 
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Wilfrid Sayers 


film of white. Silence was everywhere, 
except for the soft drip of moisture 
from yellow leaves and branches and 
the far-away prattle of sheep-bells. 
No sign of life came from the Manor ; 
no person was visible, only a thin 
plume of smoke curled from one of 
the wide chimneys. Everything 
seemed abandoned—given over to 
desolation. 

Presently, however, the silence was 
broken; a door opening on to the 
flagged terrace before the house was 
pushed wide and a girl emerged into 
the damp air. She was tall and slim, 
with a delicately poised head framed 
by ruddy brown hair, while her 
face, though pale and wistful, was 
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brightened by a_ pair of loving 
grey eyes. 

For a moment she paused, survey- 
ing the wintry scene, then drawing her 
cloak more closely round her, she 
stepped from the terrace and walked 
briskly through the garden towards a 
sheltered nook, where, guarded by a 
wall, a few late roses were still blos- 
soming. The drenched flowers were 
gathered into a bunch, and the girl, 
breathing a light sigh, seated herself 
on a wooden bench. Near her a gap 
in the shrubberies showed the road, 
and over the backs of the downs, the 
tapering spire of Salisbury Cathedral 
rose to view. 

It was a stirring time for England 
—the autumn of 1688—and Cicely 
Standish had much to think of, apart 
from the petty cares of Coombe 
Manor and her invalid father. William 
of Orange had landed eight days ago 
at Torbay, and been housed at 
Exeter for a week past, awaiting, 
somewhat impatiently, the promised 
support of the nobility and people, 
and chafing at the lack of ardour 
amongst his British supporters. He 
had left Flanders and his smug-faced 
wife, expecting to be met with open 
arms by all the nation, and in place 
of marching in triumph through the 
country he had been forced to cool 
his heels for a week at Exeter. 

Meanwhile, London was in a fer- 
ment, with James at Whitehall, a 
prey to hopes and fears, uncertain of 
everyone, not knowing who might 
next turn traitor—a monarch to be 
pitied. Yet, for him, things had not 
gone adverse ; the invaders, although 
eight days in England, appeared to 
have made but little progress; no per- 
son of rank or note had joined them, 
there had been no open rebellion ; 
everything, too, was prepared for en- 
countering William, and already the 
Royal Army was at Salisbury. Yet, as 
was but natural, all the nation was on 
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the tip-toe of expectation, thinking 
that war or arrest was inevitable. 

Cicely realised all this, hke many 
another throughout the country, even 
more vividly perhaps on account of 
the proximity of the town which 
apparently would be the centre of 
events. Even now Coombe saw some- 
thing of the march of war, for patrols 
and scouting partics were distributed 
throughout the various villages, col- 
lecting provisions for the army, and 
sounding the loyalty of the people. 
Not a day passed but Cicely heard 
the tramp of men, and each morning 
the call of distant trumpets, blowing 
the “ Reveille,” smote her ears. 

Thoughts concerning events of the 
last week and conjectures as to the 
future should Salisbury be the scene 
of actual warfare, were crowding fast 
upon the girl, when their sequence was 
interrupted by the sound of ap- 
proaching hoof-beats along the road, 
and rising quickly, she peered through 
the gap in the laurel hedge. © 

A horse and rider were coming at a 
quick trot towards her, and thesun— 
for the first time that morning con- 
quering the mist—shone on the pair. 
The horse—of a bright bay colour 
with strong shoulders—although com- 
ing briskly enough, seemed weary ; 
while the rider sat loosely in the 
saddle as if worn out with fatigue. 
Beyond that, Cicely noticed that he 
was clad in a plum-coloured suit, 
and a sober-tinted cloak, while the 
deep-brimmed hat was drawn well 
over his eyes. ; 

For a moment or so she endeav- 
oured to pierce the identity of the 
rider ; then, almost mechanically, she 
lapsed into her former train of thought. 
She was roused, however, almost im- 
mediately from her reverie by a voice 
calling her name ; and glancing down 
into the roadway, she beheld the 
horseman come to a standstill be- 
neath her, 
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‘Your servant, Cousin Cicely,” he 
said, sweeping off his hat and disclos- 
ing a handsome young face adorned 
with a pair of black moustachios. 

The girl, as she recognised the 
stranger, blushed, then laughing she 
returned his salutation with a curt- 
sey. . 
“Faith, Tony,” cried she, 
come as a surprise.” 
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“*¥YOUR SERVANT, COUSIN CICELY! ' 


The blush faded, but her heart was 
beating faster than it had done before 
his arrival. Six months ago her 
cousin, Anthony Standish, secretary 
and confidant of my lord the Earl of 
Abingdon, had asked her to be his 
wife, while she, uncertain of herself, 
not knowing if she really loved him, 
had bade him return later to put that 
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question to her. And now, when— 
as she imagined—he was come, she 
was still unwilling to answer, still 
wavering, still not assured of her 
affection. 

For a moment they gazed smiling 
at eachother; when with a sigh his 
expression changed. 

‘““T hope, cousin,” said Tony, “that 
because I pay you a surprise visit I 
am not unwelcome. 
But believe me, I 
come on a matter of 
necessity, for I seek 
not only hospitality 
for its own. sake; 
but because hospi- 
tality will mean a 
hiding - place as 
well.” 

** Hiding - place ?”’ 
repeated the girl, in 
surprise. ‘ From 
whom ? ” 

“From the sol- 
diers of His Majesty 
King James,” said, 


Anthony. “ Will 
you give me sanc- 
tuary ? ” 


Cicely, scarce com- 
_prehending, nodded ; 
while Anthony, see- 
ing assurance of help 
in her eyes, dis- 
mounted from his 
horse and_ half led, 
half dragged him 
up the steep bank 
and through the gap 
into the garden. 
Then without more words, they 
walked towards the stables, and from 
thence to the Manor. bey 

In the oak-panelled hall they found 
Cicely’s father—old Sir Peter—seated 
near the fire. The sound of their 
footsteps awakened him, and turning 
in his chair he surveyed the pair 
In amazement. 
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“You, Tony Standish!” said he, 
“why do we see you here?” 

The words, though kindly meant, 
were querulous and showed that Sir 


Peter, the once valiant soldier, was. 


feeling his weight of years. Never- 
theless a smile lit up his wrinkled 
face as Anthony advanced. 

“IT come, sir,’ said the latter 
frankly, “‘in quest of a hiding place. 
I bear dispatches from my Lord 
Abingdon to the Prince of Orange, 
and dare not proceed westward in 
daylight ; troops are everywhere, and 
all travellers, I am told, are inter- 
cepted beyond Salisbury. I have 
therefore posted on to Coombe in 
search of a temporary refuge. At 
dark I shall set out again for Exeter.” 

A queer smile pleated the corners of 
Sir Peter’s mouth, as he looked his 
nephew in the face. 

‘** You think, then, that I shall not 
betray you?” he said. “ How, sir, 
do you know that I am an Orange- 
man ? Did I not fight for the Stuarts, 
_and was I not crippled in their service? 
Did I not wish as heartily as any 
cavalier in England to kill Cromwell 
for martyring our King ? Sure, Tony, 
you take a deal for granted. Why 
should I care 1f Lord Abingdon send 
messages to Wiliam? You think I 
am weary of the Stuarts, or that I 
shall not call you traitor because you 
work for the Orangeman? Well, 
perhaps vou are right! The last 
Stuarts have made but a poor show. 
But—a truce to all this ; a man must 
eat, even if he hang before sunset. 


When did you leave London, 
lad ¢” | 
* Yesterday, and I have ieee 


hard since. The horse needs rest, 
you may guess, for I could get no 
change in Si ulisbury wand he has carried 
me from Basingstoke. It seems that 
I shall have the devil of a business to 
get through to Exeter—the whole 
— country is alive with troops.” 
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‘“And if you are taken ?” asked 
Sir Peter. 

“Tf a man serves a traitor to the 
King, bearing treasonable papers, he 
also is a traitor,’ said Tony in even 
tones, 


It was two hours later, and Cicely 
and Anthony were alone together. 
The dull, damp-laden morning had 
given way to a noisy wind, and an 
afternoon of spattering rain, with 
cloud masses of sodden grey sweeping 
across the sky. 

Cicely was seated on a low settle 
near the hearth. Instinctively she 
knew that Anthony was about to 

ut to her again that question to 
which she had difficulty in giving an 
answer. He would wish to receive 
some assurance from her—to defin- 
itely know his fate, before he set out 
to encounter danger; and she was 
unwilling to give that assurance. 
She had only friendship and the 
affection which any girl might show to 
a cousin. Long ago she had decided 
she would only marry the man that 
held her entire heart ; and Anthony 
had not that, she was sure. 

As they sat silent, a lull came ‘in 
the wind, and for a moment the rain 
ceased to fling itself against the 
windows. Cicely could hear her heart 
beat. Then Anthony knelt and took 
her hand in his. 

“Cicely,” he said, “I think you 
know what I am going to say, for you 
have heard it already. You have not 
to be told how I love you; although 
you may think the present not the 
time for love-making; I am selfish, 
dear, and I want to feel that you are 
thinking of me when 7 

‘‘ Of course, I shall think of you,” 
put in Cicely, a little breathlessly. 

‘“Yes—as a friend, as you said 
before, but I want more than that. 
I want you to think of me as a girl 
thinks of her lover, and, Cicely, I am 
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egoist enough to wish you to be 
anxious about me—and to remember 
me in your prayers.” | . 

The wind and rain had come again, 
beating about the old house with re- 
doubled energy. Anthony was wait- 
ing for his answer. For full a minute 
the girl gazed in- 
tently at the fire, 
then, with a little 
shiver, she faced 
him. 

“Tony,” she said 
sadly, “I do not 
love you _ suffici- 
ently. Heaven 
knows, you will 
have my thoughts 
and prayers—they 
are always’ with 
brave men in dan- 
ger—but, Tony, 
they will not be 
the thoughts of one 
who loves you as 
you wish to be 
loved.” 

“T am grateful 
to you, Cicely, for 
your thoughts and 
your prayers,” he 
said, then raising 
her hand to his lips 
he kissed it softly, 
and hurriedly left 
her. 


Five o’clock had 
struck and  dark- 
ness had settled on 
the country like a 
sable cloak; the 
wind howled lustily and the rain was 
continuous. Anthony Standish had 
set out again, and Cicely stood in the 
open doorway, the echo of his parting 
words ringing in her ears. 

“IT shall make no detour,” he 
had said, as he stood ‘ready to 
mount. “I do not mind danger 
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now. Iwill take the road by Shaftes- 
bury and the Vale. If I win through 
I shall complete my mission; if I 
fail, my Lord Abingdon will arrive 
unproclaimed at Exeter. God bless 
you, Cicely,” he said at last and leap- 
ing on his horse he vanished in the 


“ PHG@:B2’S LAMP DISCOVERED THEM AS SHE THREW OPEN THE DOOR.” 


noisy dusk. 

For long she stood in the doorway, 
knowing a man had gone out to meet 
danger—possibly death. He would 
run needless risks, she knew ; because 
of not “having her love, he would be 
careless of his life. A few hours’ delay 
would have inade but little difference, 


a 
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put he had gone by ‘the quicker, 
southern, more dangerous _ road. 

William of Orange would. receive the 
packet from Abingdon without a 
doubt. | 

With a shudder of fear at what she 
had done, Cicely closed the door and 
turned towards her own room. On 
the threshold she encountered Pheebe, 
her maid, who stared at the wild-eyed 
despair in her mistress’ eyes. 

‘La, Miss!” ejaculated the maid. 

For a moment Cicely stood motion- 
less, gazing vacantly before her ; then 
with a sigh that was half a sob, she 
laid her hands on Phcebe’s shoulders ; 
in her loneliness at Coombe, she had 
always made a confidante of Phoebe. 

“Oh!” moaned Cicely. “* Cousin 
Tony is riding into great danger ; if 
he is killed it will be my fault.” 

‘Lord, Mistress Cicely !” 

“Yes, yes, it is true. He bears 
despatches to Exeter; he was going 
by the coast, but now he has taken 
the Shaftesbury road——” 

‘“ Shaftesbury road!” almost 
shrieked Phoebe, “ then he is gone to 
his death. A troop went that way at 
dawn, and they camp to-night at 
Middle Down; Corporal Boot ’a told 
me!” 

“Middle Down!” repeated Ciccly. 
‘Then he will be taken!” 

A whirl of wild thoughts came chas- 
ing through her brain ; yet only one 
stood out. Tony would be captured 
and executed as a traitor! Frozen 
with horror, an idea took possession 
of her. Could she overtake and save 
him ? She knew the road better than 
he did, and the moon was rising. 
Oucenie, her mare, would be swifter 
than Anthony’s tired horse, but 
Queenie was swifter than most horses 
in the county. 

‘How long has he been gone?” 
asked Cicely quickly. 

‘An hour, I allow,”, said Pheebe. 

“Then there is time. Run, while I 
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put on a habit, tell someone to saddle 
Queenie and bring her to the little 
postern. Say nothing to Sir Peter 
until Iam gone. I shall follow Cousin 
Tony and save him from death. Do 
you understand ? ” 


’ f) 
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The night had grown wilder,. but 
the moon was showing between the 
tatters of cloud as Cicely slipped from 
the postern door, cloaked and booted. 
Queenie, held by a groom, whinneyed 
as she recognised her mistress, and 
Cicely, with a swift caress vaulted 
into the saddle and gathered up the 
reins. 

‘‘ Heaven keep you!” murmured 
Phoebe piously, as she sheltered from 
the wind in the doorway. 

“Thank you, Phoebe ; good-night!” 
answered Cicely, as she moved into 
the gloom. 

Once out of the garden and into the 
narrow lane that winds tortuously 
from Coombe to the downs, Cicely 
put her mare into a brisk trot, but 
she meant to reserve her swifter 
paces until they were on the grass- 
bordered road of the hills. 

Middle Down—where the soldiers 
were encamped, is on a high part of 
the downs, twelve miles or so from 
Coombe. Cicely knew the road by 
heart; she had ridden the whole tract 
of bleak country since she wasa child; 
not.a tree or stretch of gorse but she 
knew its position ; every gully, hillock 
and tumulus she could find. Qn this 
knowledge she based her hope of 
overtaking Anthony before he reached 
Middle Down. It had been dark when 
he had set out, and he might easily 
have missed the track with no moon 
to guide him. How she prayed that 
he might have done so! 

Once up out of the valley, Cicely 
turned to the left, expecting to meet 
the full force of the wind ; but to her 
intense delight the gale had veered 
eastward and blew only flankwise. 
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Her heart beat higher, for she knew 
that further on the road turned even 
more to the west, so the very winds 
were aiding her. The moon, too, had 
sailed into a clear patch of sky, and 
the down lay before her bathed in 
pale ‘radiance, while in the valley 
shadows brooded darkly ; at her back 
only a few lights showed where Salis- 
bury slept beneath the tapering tower. 

Cicely urged her mare into a canter 
now, and her pulses throbbed with joy 
as the willing hoofs told off the lessen- 
ing distance. She was filled with a 
wild exhilaration, some of which 
seemed to have been transmitted to 
the mare, for the pair seemed per- 
fectly attuned as they sped forward. 
Behind them the wind rushed across 
the bare ground, or was caught, 
whistling, in a tangle of trees. No 
other sounds but the thud of rapid 
hoofs and the mournful wail of pee- 
wits as, startled, they fled from her 
path. 

Cicely had no fear of the night or 
of her surroundings; there was no 
room in her mind for that. Her only 
thought was “‘ would she be in time ?” 
‘Could she win in spite of Tony’s 
start ?’’? It was a desolate road to 
Shaftesbury, and no traveller of whom 
he might inquire would go west by it 
now. | ; 

The horse and rider had left the 
shelter of trees and were out on the 
waste, passing the swelling mounds 
of a Roman fortress ; only a few gorse 
bushes grew here and there, or a 
scraggy thorn whose branches were 
torn by the wind. Half the task 
was accomplished, and Queenie was 
as fresh as when she left the stable. 


But the other half was still before her, - 


and, would she be in time? still beat 
in her brain, and dragged pitilessly 
at her heart. The way seemed inter- 
_ minable, but at length the end was 
near, for only half a mile separated 
Cicely from the trees of Middle Down. 
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A ray of hope had pierced her dark 
forebodings, but had been dashed 
from her pitilessly. She had hoped 
for the glare of a camp fire to warn 
Anthony of his danger, when she 
remembered that in the centre of the 
coppice on Middle Down there stood 
a half-ruined hut—the troop without 
a doubt would choose that for {a 
bivouac. Pain was striking at the 
girl’s heart as she topped a little rise 
and beheld the belt of trees. The moon 
had disappeared again, and rain was 
lashing across the bald downs ; in vain 
she peered forward into the gloom, 
endeavouring to see the form of a horse 
and rider; in vain she strained her 
ears to catch the noise of hoofs. 

‘*Oh, I am too late,” she gasped. 
Then, as she sat quietly helpless in 
her saddle, a lull came in the wind 
and she fancied she heard again a 
horse trotting in the distance. Yes— 
it came again; it was a horse—then 
the storm burst forth anew. 

With a little cry of hope, Cicely 
leant forward and patted the mare’s 
neck, and with a bound, as if com- 
prehending, the intelligent animal 
started into a gallop. On, on they 
flew, the belt of trees on Middle Down 
only visible as a deep blot in the dark- 
ness ; the wind rushing behind, and 
the rain pouring in a sheet around 
them. 

Suddenly, a great rent appeared in 
the storm clouds and the moon peered 
forth again, and Cicely, riding like 
a Valkyrie, beheld a horseman in 
front of her, nearing the shadow of 
the trees. 

‘““Tony, Tony,” she cried, “it is 
I, Cicely ; I have come to save you.” 

The rider stopped as he heard a 
voice carried to him on the crest of 
the wind. He had reached the border 
of trees while she was still a long way 
off. A moment he waited as if 
uncertain what to do, and in that 
moment of hesitation four figures 
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emerged from the shadow and moved 
briskly towards him. Cicely saw 
them plainly, and her heart stood still. 
She saw, too, that Anthony had 
turned and was parleying with the 


men—then the moon vanished behind . 


a black barrier of cloud, and the rain 
lashed her face once more. 

‘Tony, Tony, I am coming,” she 
called, and rode wildly on. She 
could see nothing now; nothing but 
a ribbon of road; but she was near 
him, very near, and too late. Then 
from the gloom, as she approached 
the trees, a tongue of flame leapt out, 
and the twin shots of a pistol smote 
her ears. She could see Anthony on 
his horse with three men fighting 
around him ; she could hear the clash 
of steel and the angry mutter of voices. 
How should she save him ? She reined 
back her mare to think a moment 
before she acted, while the combat 
raged some fifty yards away. Then 
into her tempest-tossed head came 
a scheme, which she immediately 
decided upon. 

With a shake of the reins Queenie, 
already startled by the firing of the 
pistols, darted forward. Cicely guided 
her towards the group of men, straight 
into their midst she was resolved to 
ride. It was her only chance of saving 
Anthony, but she did not realise how 
desperate was her act, 

A second, and she was upon the 
struggling group; she had seen that 
Anthony’s assailants were on one side 
only ; they were attacking together, 
and not separately, and secing that, 
she pressed Queenie straight at the 
men as they fought. 

There was a sickening crash, the 
crackle of breaking bones, and the 
swish of a sword as it drove into 
Queenie’s heart. Then, with a lurch 
the gallant little mare fell forward. 
For a moment Cicely lay dazed where 
she had fallen, uncertain, in the 
tangle of bodies, of Anthony’s where- 
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abouts. Only faintly did she seem to 
hear the oaths and groans; only 
dimly could she distinguish in the 
gloom ; the horror of it all seeming to 
clutch her as in a vice. 

Then someone was bending over 
her, a breath fanned her cheek ; she 
found herself being lifted to a horse’s 
back; someone was seated behind 
her ; was it Tony ? 

For a moment she remained im- 
passive endeavouring to realise, 
powerless to think or move, but at a 
question her mind seemed to swing 
back into place. 

** Where shall I take you ? ” asked 
Anthony. 

The words echoed in her brain; 
she still heard the moans of the 
wounded, the agonised breathing of 
poor dying Queenie, the shouts of men. 
Then she answered: 

“Turn back, Tony, back till you 
come toa thorn ledge. By a stunted 
oak you will find a gap that leads toa 
hollow on the downs, screened by 
bushes.”’ ; 

“Cicely, Cicely, why have you 
done this ?” came his voice again. 

““T love you, Tony,” she answered 
simply. . 

Behind them came the clamour of 
pursuit, a shot, the jingle of bits, 
cries and a shouted curse. Then with 
the hoof-beats sounding faster and 
faster, and the wind rushing in her 
face, a black cloud seemed to envelope 
her senses, and Cicely slipped into 
oblivion. 

It was long past midnight when a 
horse with a double burden arrived 
before the door of Coombe Manor. 
Only once had Cicely roused since she 
had swooned, and that while Anthony 
waited silently in that haven of the 
hills, and the pursuit carried the 
soldiers far along the downs. Then 
she had told him how to reach the 
valley from this wooded dingle, and 
had fallen asleep like a weary child 
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sleeping until he had thought it safe 
to turn towards Coombe. 

At the door of the Manor he lifted 
her from the horse. For a moment 
she gazed at him in the moonlight ; 
then with a glad cry she threw her 
arms round his neck. And Phcebe’s 
lamp so discovered them as she threw 
open the door. 

““Good-bye, beloved,” he whis- 
pered, tenderly. 

With a shiver Cicely drew back. 
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‘“* Good-bye ?”’ she repeated won- 
de1ingly. 

- “Yes, dear heart. I must still go 
West. Remember, Cicely ; we must 
be brave.” 

“You will come back, Tony?” 
she cried softly. 

‘*God willing!” he said, and mount- 
ing his horse he once more vanished 
into the night, this time choosing the 
safer road to accomplish his dangerous 
mission. 


Think you this basket before you 
That brought me a tender adieu 


Nought save a handful of roses 


And bunch of forget-me-.o0t blue? 


Speaking of Love and of Friendship, 


Each rose is a message to me; 


Hidden away in each petal 


A sigh and a tear there | see. 


Every forget me-not blossom 
A prayer from a heart that was sad, 
Breathing a hope and a promise— 
Again, we'll clasp hands and be glad. 
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A UNIQUE PRESCRIPTION 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 


| Illustrated by D, J. Lavin 


self-possessed, came to Andrew 
Hull on the balcony of the 
hotel. 

‘* Pardon me,” she said, “but I 
have a card for you from Doctor 
Hemingway.” 

“Have you?” he asked disin- 
terestedly. 

She seemed surprised at his lack 
of greeting, but she handed him the 
card. It was Doctor Hemingway’s 
professional card, and below the name 


\ YOUNG woman, smiling and 


was written: ‘‘ Here is the prescrip- 
tion.”’ 

Hull’s thoughts were far away, on 
other affairs, and he read the words 
without the slightest comprehension 
of what they meant, or to what they 
referred. Indeed, he was merely 
annoyed by the interruption. 

“Tam here with the Creswells,”’ 
she explained further. ‘© Doctor 
Hemingway arranged it, but they 
know nothing of the reason, of course.”’ 

*““ Ah, yes,” said Hull, and, rather 
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reluctantly, he placed a chair for 
her. 

** He told me to see you the first 
thing,” she went on. 

“Very good of him,” remarked 
Hull, but his insincerity was apparent. 

The young woman was troubled. 
She was not accustomed to this 
sort of treatment, and thought the 
circumstances required at least a 
show of interest in her presence and 
her mission. But she held calmly to 
her purpose. | 

““He did not have time to write 
fully,” she said. ‘‘ He thought the 
card would give you a general idea of 
the plan, and he left it to me to ex- 
plain the details.” 

‘* They would seem to need explan- 
ation,” he remarked dryly. ‘“‘ He 
speaks of a prescription,” he added, 
referring to the card again. “ What 
is it?” 

She flushed a little at that. It was 
not easy to explain coldly to so cold 
a man. 

*“'Why—why, I believe I am the 
prescription,” she finally answered. 

He was still thinking of the other 
things, but this remarkable statement 
had an awakening effect. 

“You!” he repeated. “ You the 
prescription ! For whom ? ” 

‘* For your brother, of course,” she 
answered. 

“Ah, yes,” he commented again, 
vainly trying to comprehend what it 
was all about. “ And is this prescrip- 
tion to be taken—er—matrimonially ? 

Her face flushed again, but she 
answered with a smile: “ Doctor 
Hemingway did not go quite so far 
with his prescription, but he intim- 
ated that even matrimony would do 
no harm to his patient.” 

“Very good of the doctor,” said 
Hull. 

“But I have not consented to be 
disposed of in that way,” she 
retorted quickly. “Seriously, Mr. 
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Hull,” she went on. ‘* Doctor Heming- 
way explained the case to me quite 
fully—how your brother was a victim 
of business monomania ; how he had 
had no other thought for so long that 
it seemed impossible for him to have 
one now ; how his health and even his 
reason depended upon giving him 
some other interest in life. “We have 
had to take him away from business,’ 
the Doctor explained, ‘and he is 
lost—absolutely lost. He plays golf 
under orders, with his mind in the 
old groove. He has never had a 
hobby, and we don’t seem to be able 
to develop one. He broods about 
business and self. He knows he is in 
a bad way, and he worries about it, 
which is the very last thing he ought 
to do. A hobby would be the best 
thing in the world for him. Now, 
why can’t you be his hobby ?’ That’s 
the way Doctor Hemingway put it 
to me; so I am under orders.”’ 

Hull winced at this explanation, 


and he spoke in the perfunctory way 


of a man who feels that he ought to 
say something and does not know 
quite what. 

““So you are to be his hobby,” 
he said slowly. 

‘“*T’m a prescription,” she returned. 
““T gave up social hfe to become a 
nurse, and Doctor Hemingway 
seemed to think I had the qualifica- 
tions for this rather unusual work. He 
told me it was a medical necessity 
—to take the patient out of himself 
and his old life—and he thought the 
right kind of woman could do it.” 

‘* Suppose—suppose he should fall 
in love?” 

“Dr. Hemingway says it would be 
the very best thing that could 
happen.” 

** Even if you didn’t marry him ? ”’ 

*“ When he has waked up to the 
fact that there are women in the 
world—a fact he has forgotten, he 
may marry someone else. All that I 
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am to do is to get him interested in 
something new.” 

‘* But woman isn’t new.” 

“Perhaps not, but man seldom 
really knows her.” 

*“Not bad; not at all bad,” said 
Hull, to himself rather than to her. 
““T have always understood that a 
woman was able to make a man for- 
get his other troubles.”’ 

“ But surely you knew something 
of this,” she suggested, with sudden 
doubt. | 

“Oh, yes,” he assured her. “TI 
knew that Doctor Hemingway had 
some new treatment in mind, but I 
didn’t know what it was, and it 1s, 
to say the least, surprising.” 

“Yes, it is,” she admitted ; “ and 
Doctor Hemingway thought it would 
be well to arrange to meet your 
brother under some unusual circum- 
stance—to hold his attention, you 
know.” 

‘“Of course, of course,” he said. 
“He is away to-day, but we'll talk 
about it further this evening.” 


This conversation troubled Andrew 
Hull greatly when he took his 
daily walk, for he knew that he himself 
was the patient for whom Miss 
Clifton had been “ prescribed.”’ Doctor 
Hemingway had had his case for a 
considerable time, and he knew the 
doctor had discussed it with his 
brother Edward. Miss Clifton should 
have seen Edward first, but Edward 
Was away for the day, and some mis- 
understanding, probably by an atten- 
dant, had sent her to him. 

‘* There is a certain novelty in the 
idea of flirting a man back to health,” 
he thought, with an amused smile ; 
but the smile died away quickly in 
the face of another thought. “It 
must be worse than I suspected,” he 
went on. “I know my brain is out of 
gear. It is getting more erratic every 
day. I am losing my grip on the 


.to him; 
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world ; there is a confusion of figures 
and unrelated facts in my head all 
the time—a confusion of business 
that I can’t straighten out. And 
this treatment is not doing me any 
good.” 

The treatment was not doing any 
good. Hehad been ordered to travel, 
and he had travelled: without seec- 
ing anything. All places were alike 
he did not know or care 
whether he was in Amsterdam or 
Constantinople. He had never trav- 
elled for pleasure in all his life before, 
always having a business excuse for 
any journey he took ; as a matter of 
fact, he never had done anything 
for pleasure, unless one considered 
the pleasure of a business success. 
He had made business so much of a 
passion that he had become its slave 
instead of its master. The human 
mind must have variety, diversion ; 
without this it clogs and possibly 
breaks. Hull had used his mind in 
one way and for one purpose so long 
that most of it was clogged with rust 
and the rest of it was running wild. 
The part that was clogged he could not 
start, and the part that was running 
wild he could not stop. 

Even now, in a beautiful country, 
he saw nothing of the beauty. So far 


‘aS any mental diversion or refresh- 


ment was concerned, he might as 
well have been treading a cinder path 
in some gymnasium. There was beauty 
all about him, but he did not see it. 
The daily walk, like the golf, was a 
prescription ; he took the same road 
every day, so oblivious to his sur- 
roundings that it never occurred to 
him to seek variety in a new path. 
Indeed, he never had seen what lay 
in the old one. It was not enough that 
he should give his body some new form 
of employment ; he must also give it 
to his mind, and his mind refused to 
be interested in what his body was 
doing. The doctor hoped he might 
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develop an interest in 
golf, but he did not. 
He played it as a medi- 
cal necessity, caring so 
little about it that he 
never knew what his 
score was. His mind 
was back in his office 
at first ; then he began 
to worry about himself, 
as he was doing now. 
““T’ve improved a 
little,” he reasoned, 
‘but my mind is go- 
ing — slipping away . h My 
gradually. Edward and aa 
the doctor must have YARD 
realised that before I 
did, and they’ve got 
to the desperate point 
ofexperimenting. This 
idea is certainly an 
odd one. Perhaps 
they’d even spring a_ breach- of- 
promise suit on me, to give my 
thoughts a new twist.” He smiled a 
little at this, in spite of his anxiety. 
‘‘ And now, if I let her alone, she'll 
go after Ted.” There wassomething 
amusing in that, too. “I’m not sure 
that it wouldn’t do him more good 
than it would me. Ted might get 
some fun out of it. Well,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘she’s made a botch of it 
anyhow, for she can’t expect to interest 
me very much when I know it’s all a 
deliberate plan. She’ll have to go back 
and report that she started wrong.” 
Then he fell to wondering what 
would have happened if she had not 
made this mistake. The plan was so 
novel that it commanded his atten- 
tion for the moment. She was an 
attractive young woman, and an 
attractive young woman is capable 


of giving a man surprising problems ° 


to occupy his mind. She was inde- 
pendent and clever, too, although he 
would not have noticed this had not 
the extraordinary nature of her 


“*THAVE A CARD 
FOR YOU FROM 
DOCTOR HEM- 
INGWAY, SHE 


SAID," 


mission drawn his attention. But he 
soon reverted to his troubles, and 
brooded morbidly on his inability to 
hold the sequence of various details 
of his business life. 

te» When he saw her that evening it 
was his purpose to explain to her the 
mistake she had made. He should 
have done so in the first place, but 
the whole affair was so surprising and 
had so disconcerted him that he had 
taken time to think it over. It was 
an awkward situation at best. ‘* Does 
your brother swim ?”’ was the ques- 
tion with which she greeted him when 
they met. 
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“No,” he answered, surptised. 

“Then it wouldn’t do for me to 
fall off the pier, would it ?” she re- 
turned disappointedly, “ He wouldn’t 
jump in and rescue me ?’ 

‘I’m afraid not.”’ He found him- 
self experiencing a sensation of amaze- 
ment. “ Were you thinking of falling 
off the pier?” 

** Well, it’s important that our first 
meeting should be of a nature to im- 
press him. I must secure his attention 
you know. I can swim,so I shouldn’t 
mind falling off the pier, if it would 
do any good. It would spoil a gown, 
but I could charge that up in the bill.” 

He mentally decided that Doctor 
Hemingway had sent the right kind 
of woman to awaken any. man, and 
he was sorry that she was not to have 
an opportunity to practise on his 
brother. Edward was younger, but 
of much the same temperament as 
himself. He was not a man who 
fitted readily into a strenuous ro- 
mance, so the picture presented some 
_of the elements of a farce. 

‘* Perhaps he rides,” she went on, 
after a moment of thought. “I could 
let him rescue me from an unmanage- 
able horse. I’m a good horsewoman, 
and I can make a horse look unman- 
ageable without much trouble.” 

This picture was as farcical as the 
other, and Hull told her that he 
thought his brother would do his 
best to help a lady in distress, but 
that his experience with horses was 
extremely limited. He owned some, 
but he never drove himself. 

‘I suppose I could break down in 
a motor-car,’’ she said regretfully, 
‘but that is so ordinary it wouldn’t 
make any impression. You see, I 
want to break through the crust of 
his self-concentration the very first 
thing, so that he will have to notice 
and remember me.” 

‘I fear the motor won’t do it.” 

‘Tm rather sorry,” she remarked 
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reflectively. “ Pll have to sprain my 
ankle, and let him help me home,”’ 
she added resignedly; then, with 
more animation: “No, VH fall 
from my horse right in front of him. 
A loose saddle girth will do very 
nicely, and I’m an expert on falls. 
I think by the time he gets me home 
he’ll remember who I am.” 

Hull looked at her curiously and 
admiringly. Then he laughed. These 
various plans had given him mental 
pictures that were diverting and 
strange enough to take hold upon him, 


‘and he began to wonder what would 


happen if he kept silent. 

“Edward ought to be waked up, 
too,” he thought, a smile flickering 
about his mouth. “I’d like to hear 
what he’d say if he woke up and found 
he’d been taking the treatment 
planned for me. Besides, it’s too bad 
to disappoint the girl. I'll just let 
her experiment on Edward.” 

The idea of diverting this campaign 
from himself to Edward without the 
latter’s: knowledge, so amused him 
that he actually chuckled, and his 
imagination straightway busied itself 
with ludicrous scenes and a still more 
ludicrous denouement, when the truth 
should become known. 

“It seems to amuse you,” she re- 
marked. 

““There is something amusing in 
the plan,” he said, “and I think it 
will prove effective. The fall from 
the horse will attract his attention, 
and you will need a lot of assistance 
in getting home.”’ 

‘‘ Of course,”’ she agreed readily. 

“Would you let him carry you ?” 
he asked. 

“If it would do any good.” 

** [’m sure it would.” 

“Then I don’t see why I should 
object to being carried—in my pro- 
fessional capacity.” 

“ Oh, in your professional capacity, 
of course,’ he conceded. 
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** A nurse is supposed to think only 
of the good of the patient,’ she ex- 
plained. “ Whatever will benefit_him 
is quite proper.” 

“T think that will help a lot,” he 
assured her. “‘ He will remember you 
after that. But I want to warn you 
of one little hallucination. He thinks 
I am the patient that needs attention, 
so if he talks to you in that strain, 
humourhim. He 
has begun to 
worry about me 
a good deal, but 
we have thought 
even that was 
better than 
worrying about 
himself. It isa 
harmless vagary 
that it is best not 
to try to correct % 
just yet.” | 

‘“Oh 
course,’ she 
acquiesced, un- 
derstandingly. 
“Tt will be time . , 
enough to correct 
that later on.” 

A great change 
came over An- , 
drew Hull from 
that moment. 
He drew his 
chair close and 
entered enthusi- 
astically into the 
consideration of 
the details of the 
plot. Others on 
the balcony were amazed to see this 
morbid, uncompanionable man in 
earnest and interested conversation 
with a young woman. By all other 
young ladies he had been con- 
sidered wholly unapproachable, yet his 
eyes were now bright as he talked or 
listened, and he even laughed occa- 
sionally. He seemed to leave her with 
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regret, too; no one had ever seen 
him make so elaborate a bow, and no 
one had ever seen his customary 
frown so entirely dissipated. 

‘“Poor Edward!” he _ chuckled, 
when he reached his room. ‘“ He’s 
in for trouble when this affair gets 
under way. We’ll have him so be- 
wildered he won’t know what’s hap- 
pening. I wouldn’t miss it for any- 
thing.” 

The next 
morning his ac- 
tions were even 
more amazing. 
He accompanied 
Miss Clifton to 
the stables to see 
about .a_ horse, 
and he assisted 
her in improvis- 
ing a_ saddle- 
girth fastening 
that she could 
loosen at the 
critical moment. 
Then, with the 
air of a comic 
Opera conspira- 
tor, he slipped 
away and con- 
cealed himself 
behind a shrub- 
bery near the 
point — selected 
for the little 
comedy. 

“IT simply 
must see it,’ he 
kept saying. 
‘* Poor old Ted ! 
He won’t know what to do.” { 

Edward was returning from town 
that morning, and he always walked 
from the station. It was a short walk, 
and Miss Clifton could see him coming 
over the little hill in time to meet 
him at the selected spot. 

She played her part splendidly. 
He moved aside to let her pass ; 
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there was a cry of fright, the saddle 
slipped, and she fell in alittle heap a 
short distance from him. She lay 
motionless in the road while the sur- 


prised horse walked on a few steps’ 


and stopped. 

It was all so sudden that the be- 
wildered man stared at her in a 
vacant sort of way for a moment ; 
then he knelt beside her. 

** Are you hurt ?” he asked. 

There was no answer. He looked 
up and down the road for help, but 
there was no help near. He turned 
_ to her again in an agony of doubt and 
apprehension. If ever a face showed 
perplexed embarrassment Edward 
Hull’s did at that moment, and his 
brother- Andrew, watching from the 
bushes, choked with suppressed 
laughter. 

““T must do something,” groaned 
Edward. His first thought was of 
water, but there was no water at 
hand. Then he sprang to his feet with 
the idea of running for help, but he 
could not leave the girl tying in the 
road. 

“I must carry her,’ he decided at 
last. 

Andrew could see this decision in his 
brother’s face, and he could also see 
uncertainty as to methods. Edward 
knelt beside her again, and studied 
the problem. Once he seemed on the 
point of taking her arms over his 
shoulders and carrying her on his 
back, but that method apparently 
did not commend itself. 

‘* A man needs practice in this sort 
of thing,” he muttered, and finally, 
failing to find any other solution, he 
simply lifted her in his arms, adjusted 
the burden as he best could, and 
started for the hotel. Andrew walked 
along behind the trees and shrubs, 
escaping notice, not so much by his 
own extravagant efforts, as because 
of the preoccupation of his 
brother. 


‘Oh, she’s caught his attention all 
right,” he commented. “I don’t 
think he’ll forget her soon.” 

Being so entirely inexperienced, 
Edward failed to make Miss Clifton 
quite comfortable in his arms and she 
found it advisable to regain conscious- 
ness rather quickly. She gave a long, 


' preliminary sigh. He stopped short, 


and the quickness with which he 
deposited her at the roadside showed 
that he anticipated trouble if she 
discovered the liberty he had taken. 

She opened her eyes, looked up at 
him, and smiled. 

“T think I’m all nght now,” she 
said weakly. “The saddle-girth 
must have slipped.” She sat upand 
brushed the hair back from her eyes. 
‘“ How fortunate that you were here !”’ 
she added gratefully. 

Andrew, hearing this, kept silence 
with difficulty. 

““A queen of actresses!” he de- 
clared. ‘ I’m almost sorry she didn’t 
have.a chance to practise on me.” 

“Would you mind catching the 
horse ?”’ she asked Edward. 

While he was doing this she 
stood up, caught sight of Andrew 
behind a tree, and gave him a nod 
and a smile. Then, seeing Edward 
returning, she limped painfully to a 
tree, and leaned against it for support. 

““I seem to have hurt my foot,”’ 
she explained; “can you help me 
a little?” 

Of course he could. So, supporting 
her with one arm, and with the bridle- 
rein looped on the other, he again 
moved toward the hotel. 

“Oh, she has his attention nght 
enough,” chuckled Andrew. “He 
won’t forget this; neither will I,” 
he added. 

People said that Andrew Hull 
wore a broad grin when he returned to 
his accustomed chair on the balcony. 
No one imagined it possible for him to 
change so much in so short a time. 
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‘** IT SEEMER « GOOD TIME TO GlVZ A LITTLE THOUGHT TO MYSELF.” 


Edward noticed it the moment he 
saw him. 

“ By Jove! Andrew, you're look- 
ing better already,” exclaimed 
Edward. 

“I’m feeling better, which is more 
to the purpose,” Andrew returned. 

“You look positively cheerful,” 
Edward persisted. 

‘‘l’m feeling cheerful,” said Andrew. 

‘What has cheered you ?” 

“You, Edward. You’ve no idea 

how chee1ing the sight of you is to 
me.” 
}, ““ Nonsense ! I’ve only been absent 
a day or two. You would have been 
interested if you could have seen me 
a little while ago.” 

** Do you think so ? ”’ asked Andrew 
casually. 

* Ye-es,”’ replied Edward thought- 
fully. “It was rather extraordinary. 
You see, I rescued a girl—stunned by 
a fall from a horse, and I had to 
carry her in my arms——’”’ 


“Not really,” protested Andrew. 
“Yes, really, Andrew.” | 
“You wouldn’t know how.” 

‘“T had to learn,” he admitted. 

““T wish I could have seen you, 
Edward. Are you going to marry 
her¢:”* 

“Am I what ?” 

“Marry her. That sort of thing is 
expected after a 1escue.” 

Edward regarded his brother with 
some anxiety. This might be a pre- 
liminary symptom of complete 
mental collapse. 

‘“Are you joking, Andrew?” he 
asked. “It isn’t like you to be so 
absurd. But,” he added, ‘“‘it was a 
rather interesting experience, and I’m 
not sure that I regret it.” 

‘© Who’s the girl, Ted ? ” 

“Oh, she’s a Miss Clifton. I'll 
have to see something of her now, 
and you must meet her.” 

At the first opportunity Andrew 
was formally presented to Miss Clifton, 
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and, when they were alone, he has- 
tened to assure her that she was doing 
splendidly. 

‘** 'You’ve made a splendid start,” 
netold her. ‘“‘Heisn’t going to forget 
your existence; but you must keep 
it up. Do some other extraordinary 
thing.” 

“Of course,” she agreed. “ I must 
make use of the hold I have on his 
attention to get him interested in 
something.” 

“In yourself, forinstance,”’he urged. 


“Oh, no,” she returned. ‘ That 
isn’t the plot.” 
But it’s a good idea,”’ insisted 


Andrew. “Tip him over in a boat 
—where it’s shallow, of course.” 

“I don’t believe that is quite 
necessary,’ she argued. “ Iam merely 
the agent to direct his thoughts into 
some new channel. Perhaps amateur 
photography would be a good thing.” 

** Try it,” he advised. ‘“‘ I’m partial 
to the boat idea, but I would like to 
see him trotting about taking snap- 
shots.” 

“But not for your ac ara 
she protested. 

** Oh, it isn’t !”? he cetera: 

“Do you know,” she remarked 
thoughtfully, “he’s a good deal 
younger than I expected.” 

Yes,” he admitted, “he’s young 
enough to be interested in women ; 
I’m too old to begin.” 

“Do you think so?” 

‘* Well,” he hesitated, “‘ I did think 
so. But keepon as you have begun.” 


She did keep on, and Andrew 
watched, and had to be very alert to 
keep them always under his eye, but 
he developed unusual energy, and a 
whimsical sense of humour. Her 
vagaries were endless. She appeared 
with a camera one day, and asked 
Edward to pose for her in seven 
different positions. A man can’t 
very well refuse so small a favour to an 
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attractive young woman, even if some 
of the poses do make him feel absurd ; 
but she wanted him to remember, 
which he certainly did. Then she 
insisted upon showing him how to 
develop the negatives, which necessi- 
tated some time in the dark room. 

““She’s a wonder!” commented 
Andrew. “He’sinatrance. I wonder 
what she’d have done to me if I hadn’t 
persuaded Edward into taking the 
prescription himself.” 

Whenever interest flagged he came 
forward with suggestions of his own. 

** Make him ride,” he advised one 
day. “ He needs to be roused a little 
more, or he may have a relapse.” 

Edward was too bewildered to pro- 
test ; he did not understand what was 
happening to himself, and he could not 
at all understand the extraordinary 
change in his brother, who seemed 
to have acquired a new and incompre- 
hensible interest in life. So he rode 
with her, and Andrew borrowed a 
camera and stole a snapshot of him 
trying to mount on the wrong side 
of the horse. Andrew himself did not 
realise it was the wrong side, but he 
knew that there was something awk- 
ward about it, and it pleased him to 
get the picture, 

During these days Edward had 
hardly time to think, for Miss Clifton 
was resourceful in schemes to claim 
his attention. Andrew, in his efforts 
to follow them, had developed a mental 
activity that was certainly along 
entirelynewlines. Histaciturnity left 
him; he had a smile for everyone he 
met, but there was something myste- 
rious about the smile, too. It seemed to 
say, ‘Don’t you wish you knew the 
joke ?”’? Even the busy Edward could 
not help noticing this smile. 

“*T never saw such a change in a 
man, he remarked. ‘* What’s the 
explanation, Andrew ? ” 

‘* A new prescription,” 
brother. 


replied his 
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** Are you taking if 

‘* By proxy, but it’s doing me a 
lot of good.” ‘ 

‘* Dr. Hemingway mentioned some 
new treatment,” said Edward, ‘ but 
he did not tell me what it was.” - 

““Tt’s an excellent treatment,” ex- 
plained Andrew. 

‘* What do you mean by that ?”’ 

‘**'You’ve troubles enough of your 
own just now,” was the enigmatical 
reply. “It would only add to them to 
know about this prescription.” 

A little later two friends came upon 
Andrew shaking with laughter. 

.“* What is the joke?” one of them 
asked. 

‘* Oh,” he replied, controlling him- 
self with an effort, “Ted is taking 
my prescription, and he hikes it.” 

“Is there anything amusing in 
that?’’ asked the other. 

‘* You don’t know the prescription.” 

“Tt may hurt him?” 

*“T don’t think so.” 

‘You ought to know something 
of the effect,”’ the questioner persisted. 

‘““Never took it myself,” Andrew 
replied. “but Ill see how it works 
with Edward.” 

‘But how did he get the prescrip- 
tion °” : 

‘** Picked it up in the road.” 

“Very careless of you.” 

‘““'Wasn’t it ?’”’ And Andrew began 
to laugh again. 


Edward found himself doing many 
amazing things, and he decided he 
would like to have some one to inspire 
him constantly ; there was only one 
person who could do it, and as she had 
become deeply interested in him, she 
enjoyed this evidence of her power, 
and was convinced there was 
nothing wrong with his mind, in 
spite of what Doctor Hemingway 
might say. He was a good man—the 
kind of man any woman might be 
proud of. | 
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So it happened that Edward came 
to Andrew in some embarrassment 
one evening, and ‘smoked for a long 
time before saying anything. 

‘* Andrew,” he blurted out at last, 
““1’m going to marry Miss Clifton.” 

“Good !” exclaimed Amdrew. 
““There’s nothing like keeping the 
prescription in the family.” 

** Prescription !”’ « 

“Why, yes. She’s the prescription 
that Doctor Hemingway sent here 
for me—to wake me up. She made a 
mistake and informed me of the plan, 
so I thought I'd try it on you first.: 
She waked you up from the start. 
Don’t worry about me. The prescrip- 
tion by proxy did me a world of good. 
My brain’s running even again. I 
haven’t felt so well for twenty years. 
If ever I find myself growing morbid 
again, Ted, Ill look at you—dnd 


laugh. Go ahead, and marry her, 
my boy.” 
-“T will,’ said Edward. ‘It’s 


already settled.” 

“Good !”’ cried Andrew again. “I 
can’t have arelapse while the prescrip- 
tion and the proxy are at hand to 
keep me in mind of it all—even to 
your distress when you had to carry 
her and didn’t know how.” 

Andrew laughed so heartily that 
Edward finally joined in. 

“It’s a good joke on her, too,” he 
said. 

“The best in the world!” cried 
Andrew, “‘here she comes. Tell her 
about it.” 

Fdward told her, while Andrew 
con‘inued to laugh. She smiled in- 
dulgently. 

“You mixed us up,”’ roared Andrew. 

“Oh, no,” she returned quietly. 
‘“‘T knew all the time.” | 

“Oh!” gasped Andrew, and his 
face showed that the cure was quite 
complete ; he was quite awake to the 
incidents of life, and very easily 
jarred. 


LOUIS BRENNAN’S GYRO-MONO.-RAIL 


AN INVENTION THAT IS LIKELY TO REVOLUTIONISE 
THE TRAFFIC OF THE WORLD 
By ROBERT BARR 


And if you wani to get there, be the distance near or far, 
Why just ask for Larry Doolan, and his Irish Jaunting-car. 


R. E. GOSNELL, OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, AND LOUIS BRENNAN, 
OF ENGLAND. 


Y house is about twenty 
. 9 
minutes’ walk from New 


Brompton station (S.F. & 

C.R.), and on arrival, it 

you cross the footbridge and turn to 

the left along Balmoral Road, you 

will come to the football ground. 

You will then find a cinder-path on 

the left which leads you into Wood- 

lands Lane. Woodlands is a couple 
of hundred yards up the lane.” 

Now, these instructions, written by 
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the celebrated Mr. Louis Brennan, 
seem clear enough, but when, that 
Saturday afternoon, I reached New 
Brompton station, I wished that the 
humorist, Larry Doolan, with his 
Irish jaunting-car, had been standing 
outside to transport me from New 
Brompton to Woodlands, for Mr. 
Brennan had appointed an hour at 
which I was to see Ais latest Irish 
jaunting-car, and that hour was 
already past, for I had missed a train. 
But “ more haste, less speed.” I had 
looked up the position of Gillingham, 
where the inventor lives, and I found 
it situated on the estuary of the River 
Medway. I did not know the local- 
ity, but pictured to myself a romantic 
land of hill and dale and broad water, 
with a footbridge spanning some 
lovely dell where a man not in a hurry 
might pause, lean his arms on the- 
rustic parapet, and gaze down the 
ravine, with possibly a sheet of blue 
water at the end of it. The reality 
proved to be different. I emerged 
from the station into the street of a 
most conventional modern town, with 
nothing picturesque about it. It was 
my ill-luck to meet the biggest fool in 
New Brompton, and to inquire from 
him where Mr. Brennan’s place was, 
and he staggered me by the question : 
“Do you want his house or his 
works ?” : ‘ 
When I reason out a problem I am 
always wrong, so if I had not been in 
such haste I would have reasoned this 
thing out, come to a conclusion, and 
then taken the opposite alternative 
It seemed now most probable that if 
Mr. Brennan possessed works, the 
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experimental mono-rail car would 
have been built, and was probably 
operated there. It was unlikely that 
a man had.made a machine-shop of 
his residence, so I promptly answered 
that I wished to reach the works. 
He gave me long and _ bewildering 
directions, whereupon I broke in and 
said : 

‘““If you tell me where the foot- 
bridge is, I think I can find the place 
myself.” 

The man replied that if I followed 
the street up-hill, straight ahead of 
me, and inquired again about a 
quarter of a mile further on, I’d be 
directed to the footbridge, all of 
which was true enough—that is to 
say, I was directed, but the first man 
had sent me in the opposite direction 
to which I should have gone, for the 
footbridge was right at my elbow, 
and crossed the sylvan cutting through 
which ran the South-Eastern Railway. 
A kindly policeman whom I met 
told me I was going wrong, and so 
turned me back to the station. 

Balmoral Road is about as little 
like the place it is named for as could 
be imagined—a long street of dismal 
modern houses exactly alike, and 
uglier than anything that can be found 
in either Hammersmith or Gunners- 
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view of the broad: Medway, with 
pleasant-looking hills on the other 
side, but the near shore was flat, and 
decorated with tall brick chimneys, 
which, with scores of others up and_ 
down the stream, filled the valley 
of. the Medway with smoke, which 
makes Chatham a town of dreamy 
delight. 

Once Woodlands Lane is reached, 
we are in the sweet-scented country, 
with high hedges on each side; with 
larks singing overhead—a scene of 
such peace and quietness that it is 
impossible to believe that the banal 
modern town is but twenty minute 
away. 

Woodlands is wellnamed. It seems 
a bit of the primeval forest, and 
situated in the centre of the wood 
stands an old-fashioned, two-storied, 
square mansion, ivy-covered for the 
most part, with a square ivy-covered 
tower at the south-eastern corner. 
North and west of the house lay 
broad green lawns, and south a dense 
wood with hills and deep ravines which 
would satisfy the most ardent lover 
of Nature. Yet how true it is that 
in the sweetest of paradises the ser- 
pent will enter. I gazed on these 
lovely lawns with amazement, for all 
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about the place, crooked and twisting 
like an endless snake, lay the mono- 
rail. Over the lawn this way and 
that, winding in among the trees, 
crossing a deep ravine, and there 
transformed into a wire cable, work- 
ing its way through the forest, and 
behind the house to the northern 
lawn again, where it lay in so many 
intricate convolutions that it seemed 
as if the heroic Brennan had mur- 
dered it with a club, and that this 
tangle was the result of its death 
struggles. I could not help feeling a 
pang of sympathy for the unfortunate 
burglar who attempts to acquire 
some of Mr. Brennan’s wealth on a 
dark night. He would be tripped up 
in so many directions, and would fall 
over himself in such a number of 
different ways, that very soon he 
would believe the lawn was alive, 
playing games with him. This 
modern Laocoon, after a ten minutes’ 
rough-and-tumble contest with Mr. 
Brennan’s lawn, would doubtless 
escape as best he could, and resolve 
to drink less in future. 

Louis Brennan is a stalwart, genial 
man of forty or thereabouts, whose 
good-natured face shows that he loves 
an outdoor life. He is a great tra- 
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veller, and has visited many portions 
of the globe far and near. He enjoys 
world-wide celebrity as an inventor, 
and, happily, his ingenuity has 
brought him money as well as fame. 
If the full-sized gyro-car works as 
well as does the model, the riches it 
will produce would stagger the 1ma- 
gination of John D. Rockefeller. 

The model car which Mr. Brennan 
has built is six or seven feet long, ~ 
and looks something like an angular 
metal canoe, with’four wheels in a 
straight line under its keel. On the 
lawn is staked out the form of a full- 
grown car which is now being built, 
that measures forty feet by twelve. 
Everyone has seen a gyroscope, which, 
although sold on the streets for the 
humble penny, and used by children 
as a top, defies explanation by the 
most expert of scientists. If the axle 
with the wheel at its end is placed on 
a pole, the contrivance will instantly 
fall to the ground, but if the wheel is - 
revolved at a high speed, the whirling 
wheel seems to defy the laws of gravi- 
tation, and will keep its position, 
however it is placed, so long as the 
wheel is whirling. As soon as the 
wheel accomplishes less than a certain 
number of revolutions a minute, 
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the force of gravitation gets in its 
work. 

And yet, if I am to believe all I 
hear, this statement about the scien- 
tists is not mathematically accurate. 
They tell me there are three excessively 
learned men who know why the law 
of gravitation appears to slip a cog 
when the gyroscope is humming. One 
man lives in Greenwich, another at 
Oxford, and the third somewhere else. 
These three men exist in such a rare- 
fied atmosphere of higher mathe- 
matics that nobody can understand 
what one of them says or writes about 
this subject except the other two. 
The trio spend their spare moments 
in writing pamphlets about the gyro- 
‘scope which are read with hilarious 
joy by the two colleagues, but are as 
obscure as the Choctaw language to 
the rest of the world. The three can- 
not explain the mystery to the human 
race at large, and so we will remain in 
ignorance until some clever newspaper 
man interviews one or other of them, 
solves the big secret, and so makes 
it clear in journalistic language, to be 
comprehended by the mob. 

At one end of the car, in a vacuum 
chamber, are placed two gyroscopic 
wheels of steel, arranged so that there 
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-is the slightest possible friction and, 


of course, no air pressure to overcome. 
So beautifully is this mechanism 
adjusted that, after the power is cut 
off, the wheels will revolve for four 
hours fast enough to maintain the 
equilibrium of the car, and two or 
three days will pass before they come 
to a standstill. They revolve in 
opposite directions to each other, 
four thousand times in a minute, and 
it takes the storage batteries about 
half an hour to get them up to this 
rate of speed. These two gyroscopes 
work with an intelligence that is 
almost uncanny. Not only do they 
keep the car upright when it is stand- 
ing still or running in a straight line, 
but, like a man on a bicycle, they in- 
cline it inwards when rounding a sharp 
curve, bringing it to the perpen- 
dicular again as soon as it travels once 
more on a Straight length of track. 
There is at present no real mono- 
rail line in existence, for the single-rail 
line in Germany, from which the cars 
hang suspended, cannot be counted in 
this category. The German style of 
mono-rail is expensive to build, pro- 
bably quite as costly as an ordinary 
railway; but Mr. Brennan’s mono- 
rail can be laid right along the ground 
xx 
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MR. BRENNAN STARTS THE CAR ON A STEEL ROPE LAID ON THE GRASS, SEE THE CURVES OF THE CABLE. 


without excavations or embankments, 
without bridges or tunnels. The 
Yankee who constructed a flat- 
bottomed steamer which he guaran- 
teed to float wherever it was a little 
damp, was not more ingenious than 
Louis Brennan.. The constructor of a 
gyroscopic line could keep up with a 
marching army, bringing all their 
material by gyro-cars as they went 
along. Whenever they came to’ a 
chasm all they need to do is to stretch 
a cable across, and with this a gyro-car 
is quite content and safe. The terror 
of bridge-burning in war is thus elimin- 
ated, for the car is a mechanical Blon- 
din, which scorns the Niagara Gorge. 

It is said that our modern railways 
lose eighty-five horse-power out of 
every hundred used, because of fric- 
tion and various other drawbacks. 
The gyro-car will save fifty per cent 
of this loss, and so perfectly does the 
car adjust itself to all conditions and 
curves of tracks that it is expected a 
speed of a hundred and forty miles an 
hour may be attained with safety. 
Indeed, with the growing efficiency of 
electricity as the motive power, no 
man can predict with any. certainty 
at what point the limit of speed will 
be reached. 


Any sort of motive’ power may be 
used on the gyro-car—electricity, a 
petrol engine or a steam-engine ; or 
these cars may be hauled just as is 
the case with our present-day rail- 
ways, by a locomotive in front, pro- 
vided with a gyroscope. Of course, 
each car must have its own gyroscope, 
which weighs about five per cent. of 
the weight of the car. 

I have heard it stated that the 
success of the gyro-car will mean the 
bankruptcy of our present railway 
systems, but there seems to me little 
danger of such a catastrophe. If the 
capable railway managers of to-day 
find that to-morrow they can run ar 
express from London to Edinburgh in 
two and a half or three hours, they 
will very quickly adopt the gyro-car. 
It would merely mean taking up half 
the rails that are now laid down, and 
moving the remainder a bit. When 
the Great Western Railway changed 
from broad guage to narrow guage, 
the shifting of the rails was accom- 
plished in an incredibly short time— 
within twenty-four hours, if I remem- 
ber rightly. At first gyro-cars would 
doubtless be used only on main lines, 
and the present rolling stock used 
until it wore out on branch railways. 
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The great decrease of running ex- 
penses, for instance the cutting in 
two of the amount of horse-power 
needed, would soon pay for the change, 
therefore a railway crisis need not be 
feared no matter how successful the 
big gyro-car proves when it gets on 
its wheels. | 
But the great boon which the gyro- 
car will confer on the Empire and the 
world at large is in the developing of 
new countries. One of the gentle- 
men present at the demonstration I 
witnessed was Mr. R. E. Gosnell, of 
British Columbia, who is at present 
in England for the purpose of drawing 
attention to the resources and great 
potential wealth of that province. 
British Columbia seems to have been 
designed by nature for the mono-rail. 
Valley after valley runs from north 
to south, and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway cuts across these valleys. 
An ordinary railway could not for 
many years pay its expenses up each 
valley, and so the prominent men of 
British Columbia are determined to 
inaugurate mono-rail railways as an 
outlet for timber, minerals, and foreign 
produce, acting thus as feeders for 
the Canadian Pacific, bringing to the 
market whatever the settlers have to 


sell, and returning with the goods they 
need. There is much water-power 
running to waste in these valleys 
which could produce electricity, ample 
coal for making steam, a climate that 
is perfection, and a soil fertile enough 
to raise even a mortgage, with timber 
and metal ‘galore, so all that British 
Columbia needs is plenty of stalwart 
young Britons and a few of Mr. 
Brennan’s gyro-cars in each valley to 
be one of the wealthiest portions of 
the King’s dominions. 

Mr. Brennan began _ his demon- 
stration by emulating the celebrated 
Duke of York—running his car up 
the hill and running it down again. 
It carried a load of twenty tons— 
that is to say, there were a number of 
small boxes whose weight would have 
been one, two or three tons had the 
car suddenly grown to its ful] size, 
they increasing their Weight in pro- 
portion. He placed one, two and 
then a three-ton weight on the edge 
of the car without disturbing its 
equilibrium, the Syroscope instantly 
adjusting the car to any transference 
of load. It is rather uncanny to 
place your hand on the side of the car 
and attempt to depress it.+ You feel 
the car, like a living thing, resisting 
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you. It seems alive and conscious, 
and very determined that it shall 
have its own way. It is not like de- 
pressing a dead weight that is evenly 
balanced. If you take it by surprise 
and depress quickly, you feel it in- 
stantly and actively pushing your 
hand upwards, until it reaches the 
level the gyroscope means to main- 
tain, then upward pressure ceases. 
The car now ran down the hill, and 
entered that maze of crooked lines, 
going at full speed, leaning over when 
necessary, Straightening up the mo- 
ment all need for such an_ incline 
ceased. Then it took to the main 
line again and made for the tall 
timber. Here it turned with com- 
plete success round a curve whose 
radius was no more than the length 
of the car, and then it traversed, 
without a quiver, the aeriel suspension 
bridge formed by a single steel cable 
drawn across the ravine. Its maker 
stopped it in the middle of this flight, 
and there it stood, perfectly motion- 
less—a bulky mechanical acrobat 
perfectly poised on a _ tight-rope. 
Backwards and forwards it ran over 
the chasm, Mr. Brennan reversing the 
engine at one end, and his assistant 
doing the same at the other. It now 
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ran through the forest at the back of 
the house, and down to the lawn again, 
the spectators taking a short cut 
across the open to meet it. Here the — 
inventor placed his daughter in the 
car, and the little girl evidently had 
the utmost confidence in her father’s 
mechanism, for she rode serenely all 
over the grounds. A dog, who greatly 
enjoyed the goings on, wished to get 
aboard too, and very nearly got run 
over in its attempts to break one of 
the best-known rules of all railways, 
which is that you mustn’t step inside 
when the train is in motion. He 
yelped, and danced, and jumped round 
the car asif he had invented it himself. 

And now came one of the most 
interesting and striking demonstra- 
tions of the car’s adaptability in tra- 
versing a difficult track. A length of 
steel cable lay on the grass, and the 
inventor, seizing one end of it, 
wobbled it this way and that until it 
lay crookeder than a Tammany poli- 
tician. Nothing on earth was ever 
so meandering as that steel cable, 
with curves so sharp and frequent that 
it seemed nothing mechanical could 
negotiate them ; yet the car managed 
the trip with perfect success. It 
seemed as if an extra caution had 
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MISS BRENNAN TAKES HER PLACE IN THE CAR, 


come over it, and one could almost 
fancy it saying to its inventor: 

“This is a bit thick; you are 
coming it rather strong. Still, any- 
thing to oblige, and here goes.” 

In its final exhibition the car ran 
up and down hills as steep as one in 
five, over a switchback line with the 
greatest of ease. 

Mr. Brennan took off the sort of 
glass pilot-box in front, and showed 
us the interior mechanism of the 
gyroscope. The wheels are not hori- 
zontal, but perpendicular, side by 


side. They whirl with a _high- 
keyed hum like that of a dis- 
tant bee flying swiftly, but it is 
expected that in the large car they 
will be noiseless. 

I have seen at American level 
crossings a big signboard stretching 
across the highway on which was 
painted in large black letters, “ Look - 
out for the Cars.” This motto the 
gyroscope presents to the scientific 
world. Look out for Louis Brennan’s 
car. It is going to change many 
things on the face of our old earth. 


“ RIGHT AWAY!” 
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THE MOODY-MANNERS OPERA 
SEASON 


By GEORGE CECIL 


HE English Opera season at the flagging enterprise during the last 
Lyric has come at a most few weeks, operain English has been 
opportune moment, for the given at the Lyric by the Moody- 
month of August usually is Manners Company. Happily for. Mr. 
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destitute of vocal music of any Manners the season has, in every sense, 
description. Thanks, however, to been a success. 
sporting Mr. Charles Manners’ never- = The repertoire included * Aida,” 


, 
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~which Madame 
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“ The Flying Dutchman,” “ Il Trova- 
tore,” “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
—as delightful an opera as one could 
wish to hear, ‘The Marriage of 
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Figaro,” “Tristan and Isolda”’—in 
Fanny Moody’s 
Isolda has given pleasure to so 
many of her admirers, and “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana’’—with Miss Enri- 
queta Crichton’s highly dramatic 
Santuzza, and the ever-welcome “ I 
Pagliacci,” ‘‘ Faust,’ ‘ Lohengrin ” 
and half a dozen other operas also were 
available. In each of these the prin- 
cipals “ work with a will,” while the 
chorus (for which the Company is 
famous throughout the length and 
breadth of these Isles) has again won 
golden opinions. Particularly notice- 
able is the energy displayed by each 
individual member. Under Mr. 
Manners’ guidance the lackadaisical 
attempts at acting which prevail 
clsewhere are not encouraged. The 
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soldiers in “ Faust,” Santuzza’s 
scandalised lady-friends, the pug- 


nacious knights in “ Tannhdauser,” 
and the stage crowd in “I Pagliacci” 
enter into the spirit of the thing 
in a highly commendable manner. 

Much interest was attached to 

the production of “‘ La Bohéme ” 
and ‘Madama Butterfly,’’ and 
the anticipations of the audience . 
were agreeably fulfilled. In 
Puccini’s earlier opera, Madame 
de Vere sang Mimi’s sympathetic 
_ strains with the artistic intent 
which distinguishes all her 
work, and in ‘‘ Madama _ But- 
terfly > Madame Fanny Moody 
added another success to her 
already long list. Those who 
have not made the acquaintance 
of these two operas would be 
well advised to take the earliest 
opportunity of rectifying the 
omission. 

Should it be found possible to 
make the autumn season an annual 
one, Mr. Manners’ will earn the 
thanks of those who recognise 
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that as an _ educational factor 
opera in English is __ prefer- 
able to “musical comedy.” The 


catalogue of popular 


operas is a | 
very long one, 


and contains, in 


MISS ENRIQUETA CRICHTON AS ORTRUDE IN “ LOHENGRIN.” 
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addition to those already mentioned, 


“La Juive,” “Les Huguenots,” 
*L’Etoile du Nord,” “ Siegfried,” 
‘Robert le Diable,’ ‘‘ Roméo et 
Juliette,” “‘ Philemon et  Baucis,”’ 


“Mignon” (in which Madame Fanny 
Moody has won many a well-deserved 
success), ‘‘ Marta,” ‘‘ Lucia di Lam- 
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which Mr. Jones, Mr. Carrill and 
Mr. Slaughter have been allowed to 
perpetrate, but their ignorance of 
opera is ghastly in the extreme. If, 
however, they will continue to sup- 
port Mr. Manners, there is no reason 
why they should not acquire the 
desired knowledge. | 


MR. O'MARA ,IN (“CARMEN 
(an Operain which he has sung with great succe:s all over the co‘n'ry). 


mermur;” “La Gioconda,”” La 
Favorita,” “ kugéne Onegin,” and 
several other works which deserve 
to be better known. The alleged 
musical middle-classes are well posted 
in every detail concerning the efforts 


—— 


In the meantime, the present season 
still has a short time to run, and the 
far-famed ‘‘ Madama Butterfly,” “* La 
Bohéme ” and “ Aida” are amongst 
the attractions awaiting those who 
scck enlightenment. 
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TWO SEASIDE RESORTS | 


By ROBERT BARR 


Getting leave, I stopped 

A away two whole days 
Peripatetic from the IDLER Office 
Seaside last month to visit a 
Resort. pair of seaside resorts. 

: To reach one, I tra- 
velled seventy-eight miles due west, 
and to reach the other I travelled 
seventy-three miles due east, so their 
relative distances from London were 
about the same. One was the newest 
thing in summer resorts that the world 
has yet seen; the other was ancient. 
They are tinkering away at the old 
resort yet, adding a building here and 
there, but, strange as it may seem, 
the new resort is finished. It will not 
be increased in size, nor diminished. 
The older watering-place is more 
elastic. There is also this mystery 
about the newer town; sometimes 
‘the railway reaches it, and sometimes 
it doesn’t. You may reside in it for 
months, and as often as not, you 
can’t get a train to take you away 
from it, neither can you leave it by 
automobile nor on foot nor call a cab 
and drive elsewhere. If you ask which 
railway carries you to and from this 
evanescent city of sea, I answer that 
part of the time it is the London and 
South-Western, and another part of 
the time it is the New York Central, 
and from this definite statement you 
will probably surmise that my new 
marine city is a steamship, which is 
indeed the fact. Her name is the 
Adriatic, and the Adriatic represents 
the latest thing in floating luxury 
that the White Star line has built. 
She is twenty-five thousand tons 
burden, which may not convey any 
adequate idea of her size to many 


persons, and she is about as long as 
Henrietta Street, in which I write 
these words, and her upper deck house, 
if she were unfortunately stranded 
in Henrietta Street, would overtop 
the tallest building on either side of 


‘that thoroughfare. To promenade 


the length of her ample decks is like 
walking down the Strand and Fleet 
Street, and the only thing she lacks 
is an electric tramline or a motor-’bus 
on the upper deck, and a tube rail- 
way down below. 

Having written this far, I looked 
out of my window on to Henrietta 


Street, and it certainly seemed that 


the statement I had made was ab- 
surdly exaggerated. Henrietta Street 
is a full-grown thoroughfare, and as 
wide as most London streets, although 
there are several highways that are 
longer—the Great North Road from 
London to Edinburgh, for instance. 
Now, I may be a dull writer, but that 
is merely because I cannot help it, 
but, above all things, I desire to be a 
truthful writer, and if I tell the thing 
which is not, such inaccuracy would 
be entirely my own fault ;.. therefore, 
as I gazed on the street I realised at 
once that the Adriatic, big as she is, 
could not fill the bill, or, as one 
might more properly say, the street. 
Therefore, in the interests of veracity, 
I went downstairs and measured the 
width of the street in a rough and 
tumble sort of way, by placing one 
boot before the other, and so, in 
danger of my life from market carts, 
slowly crossed to the other side. I 
then discovered that to place the 
Adriatic in Henrietta Street I should 
be compelled to push back the build- 
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ings on one side for about thirty-five 
feet. I next walked the length of 
Henrietta Street, and to my amaze- 
ment learmed that this gigantic canoe 
would not only occupy the entire 
. length of this thoroughfare, but would 
extend for something like four hun- 
dred feet into Covent Garden Market 
place, greatly to the annoyance of 
those honest merchants who sell 
 cauliflowers, cabbages, and _ pota- 
toes. 


When I read of passen-. 


Modern _ ger lifts being used on 
Improvements.a modern steamship, it 
seemed to me rather like 

painting the lily; just overdoing 


modernity a bit ; but on the Admatic 


such a device is as necessary as it 
would be in any very tall building. 
Such a degree of luxury has been 
reached in the modern sea-palaces 
that there is every likelihood they 
will become popular merely as hotels, 
and people will voyage across the 
ocean and back in preference to 
spending a fortnight amid the lesser 
delights of Brighton or Bournemouth. 
If it is sea air you want, you get it 
from every art the wind can blow. 
. The cuisine in the first class is equal 
to that of any hotel in the world, and 
even in the third the feeding is su- 
perior to the provender at the majo- 
rity of town and village hostelries 
in this country. 

When I crossed first to this country, 
I came on the old Inman liner, T he 
City of Brussels, which now rests at 
the bottom of the sea, comfortably, I 
trust. I travelled first class, and the 
accommodation seemed to me very 
luxurious, yet the third-class cabins— 
they seem to have abandoned the 
name steerage—on modern ships is 
superior to what first-class was on 
The City of Brussels. 

Among the novelties on the Adviatre 
is a large and well-equipped Turkish 
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bath establishment, where the opera- 
tions terminate in a salt-water plunge 
big enough to swim about in. There 
is also a gymnasium, under the direc- 
tion of a competent instructor, which 
would do credit to any athletic club 


in the world. Here one can enjoy ” 
saddle exercise on several different 


mechanical nags, or can practise in 
the rowing machines so as to keep in 
trim for the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat race, if one is called upon to 
swing an oar in that historic contest. 

There is also a weird room con- 
taining great tubs in which one can 
indulge in electric light baths, the 
powerful electric lights being strong 
enough to penetrate through and 
through the most hardened sinner on 
the Stock Exchange. So far as 
amusements are concerned, there 1s 
every facility on board for spending 
a happy day, and I presume before 
long these steamers will sail on 
such an even keel that a billiard- 
room will be added, and doubi- 
less the next liner will possess an 
acre or so of turf on the upper 
deck where the girls may play 
lawn-tennis. 

The Adrtatic possesses an orchestra 
of skilled musicians, and thus, like 
the pleasure resorts of the Continent, 
our seaside palace furnishes the best 
music obtainable. All around this 
attractive dwelling-place are delight- 
ful walks, kept in excellent order, 
where people may stroll and catch 
glimpses of the sea from every point 
of view. Those who yearn for the 
delights of Switzerland may obtain 
the same by abandoning the lift, and 
climbing the interminable stairs from 
the deep valleys below to the snowy 
upper decks, where the funnels give a 
very good imitation of Mount Vesu- 
vius. aan 

It would take pages and pages of 
print to exhaust the attractions of 
this marine resort, and I venture to 
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prophesy that before many years are 
past fashionable people will take 
suites of rooms in these superb ocean 
villages (population 3,000) for the 
mere purposes of health and enjoy- 
ment, not stepping ashore until they 
return to the country they have left, 
because there is no incitement. for 
going ashore as you can get every- 
thing you want aboard, even to a 
well-printed daily newspaper, filled 
with the latest telegrams of the 
world’s doings. 


The other seaside resort 
I visited is called Mar- 
gate, and I understood 
it was noted for its 
bracing air, its yellow sands, its re- 
vivifying water,.and its entrancing 
vulgarity. I had been respectable 
for so long a time that the oppor- 
tunity of mixing with a vulgar crowd 
was not without its attraction. Herein, 
however, I met with disappointment. 
Margate is not vulgar at all; it is 
merely foreign. Two seaside resorts 
that are foreign have somehow 
managed to establish themselves 
on the English coast—one facing 
the north, with a climate that is 
bracing, one facing the south, with 
the climate of the Riviera. The first 
is Margate, in Kent, and the second is 
Torquay, in Devonshire. Margate 
differs in almost every respect from 
the ordinary English town. There, 
for instance, the East-end is the 
fashionable quarter, and the West-end 
the cheap and unpretentious portion 
of the place. The East-end of Mar- 
gate is so proud and haughty that it 
disdains the fine old name of Margate, 
and calls itself instead by the banal 
and conventional title of Cliftonville. 

“Hello!” I greeted an eminently 
respectable frend whom I met un- 
expectedly on the ‘Margate promenade. 
“ Hello,” said I, ‘“‘ what are you doing 
down at Margate ? ae 
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*“* Margate ?”’ he cried indignantly 
“Tm a stopping at Margate; I’m 
at Cliftonville.” 

Although the streets of Mareate 
melt imperceptibly into those of 
Cliftonville, the latter lordly place 
ignores these Siamese ties of consan- 
guinity, and has so arranged itself. 
that it cannot see the skirts, or out- 
skirts, of its more jaunty popular 
sister, but looks proudly across its 
own gardens, and over the cliffs upon 
the broad blue sea. The niggers, the 
Pierrots, the Punch-and-Judy shows 
that delight the hearts of Margate on 
the sands are not allowed in Clifton- 
ville, which promenades sedately in 
its best gown along the broad and 
trim asphalted walks that line the 
cliff-top, or meanders among the 
shrubberies, listening to perfect music - 
from an excellent band. The last 
burnt-cork wretch who attempted to 
do ** Whistling Rufus ”’ on a banjo in 
Cliftonville was promptly drawn and | 
quartered by the authorities, and his 
blackened head stuck on a spike on 
the Castle wall as a warning to Mar- 
gate. They speak sedately and most 
respectfully of pounds, shillings and 
pence in Cliftonville, while in Margate 
they talk of quids, and bobs, and 
tannerfs. 


Nevertheless, if you 

The secure, as I did, a bow- 
Medtterranean windowed room on the 
at front in the .despised 
Home. West-end, near the sta- 
tion, you will enjoy a 

sight at night that is at once charming 
and picturesque. This is a wide semi- 
ciicle of lights, curving round and 
jutting out into the sea, culminating 
with the lighthouse at the end of the 
stone jetty, and beyond that the dark 
water, with here and there on the 
horizon the dim lanterns of unknown 
ships making for the port of London, 
or departing therefrom for the ends of 
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the earth. The brilliant electric con- 
stellation of the pier is reflected in 
the still mirror of the harbour, and 
sweet strains of music come to your 
ears across the mellowing waters. 
Dimly in the harbour is seen the 
huddled hulls of the fishing boats, 
their tall masts piercing the atmo- 
sphere of quivering light. Then, if 
you are a person who has knocked 
about the world, caring little whether 
you are in the fashionable or un- 
fashionable quarter, you will at once 
recognize the scene and locate it. 
You are not looking at Margate at 
all, but at the foreshore of Monte 
Carlo, as seen from the rock of 
Monico. The excellent orchestra is 
playing a Saint-Saéns selection, or the 
““Swan Song” from ‘ Lohengrin,” 
instead of the latest selection from 
‘Miss Hook .of Holland,” or “ The 
Merry Widow.” In the glamour of 
the night you know that instead of a 
respectable British audience listening 
to the latest music interspersed with 
rag-time, there 1s an eager crowd 
around long green tables, and you 
expect to hear a faint echo of the cry : 
‘“* Messteurs, fattes vos jeux.” It is 
all foreign, foreign, foreign, just as at 
Torquay, either by day or night, the 
jutting rock is not a bit of Devon, but 
is itself the ancient town of Monico, 
as seen from Monte Carlo, and, indeed, 
the red rocks of Babbacombe are but 
slices from the Esterel mountains west 
of Cannes. 

One wonders on a warm, still, 
Italian night, so fairy-like a place as 
Margate ever got the reputation of 
being vulgar. It is a marine fairy- 
land—a coast of enchantment. I 
suppose that fifty or a hundred years 
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ago some dull, respectable person with 
a reputation called Margate vulgar, 
and ever since that time the British 
humorist has repeated the slander, 
using Margate as the butt for his slow 
wit, for once get an idea into a 
humorist’s head, and he never lets go 
of it. 

‘Where are you going for your 
holidays ? ’’ said a costermonger to a 
great swell. 

‘* T shall spend the season at Baden- 
Baden,”’ replied the swell, with hau- 
teur. 

‘“And I,” said the coster, “‘am 
going to Margut-Margut.” 

I quote this jeu desprit from 
memory, and may not have got the 
correct old crusted conventional 
Punch flavour in it; but it ran to 
that effect, and is typical of thou- 
sands of similar efforts which have 
wrought injustice to a delightful town. 

In like manner, the railway which 
gives access to Margate has been 
maligned, and held up in public print 
as the worst example of slow, uncom- 
fortable traffic on this little island ; 
yet I entered a train on Monday 
morning that took me speedily back 
to London without a single stop 
between the coast and Cannon Street, 
a rapid run of over seventy miles, 
and writers ignore the fact that on 
the South Eastern Railway corridor 
trains to Hastings and Folkestone, for 
example, are composed of the most 
luxurious carriages in the world, first, 
second, and third, with no extra 
charge beyond ordinary fare for rid- 
ing in them. Let us therefore wake 
up and cease being hide-bound. Let 
us give the Devil, Margate, and the 
South-Eastern their due. 
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